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FmsT Divisiois. 

Styles withovi a Knife edge attached. 

Pens belonging to the first division are figured on plate 
XX. II the reader will kindly turn to the plate he will ob- 
serve that the pens are grouped on it into six series. The first 
series illustrates types 1 to 4, being simple light styles: the 
second series is of equally double-pointed styles, — types 6 
and 6: the third series is of long styles weighted at the very 
apex, being types 7 to 9 : the fourth series is of fusiform styles, — 
types 10 and 11 : the fiftli series is of styles weighted by a more 
abrupt swelling, — types 12 to 16 ; and the last series of the plate 
is of heavy tapering styles which are here types 16 and 17. The 
descriptions of the figures may conveniently be given series by 
series : the first series is of the following styles : — 

Flo. 1. Typp 1. Stylo No. 108(12, from the Kistna District. 

Fio. 2. Type 2. Style No. 10666, from the Malabar District. 

Fio. ,S. Type 3. Style No. 10790, from the Godaveri District. 

Fio. 4. Type 4. Style No. 10808, from the Kistna District. 

Fia. 6. Tjpe 4. Style No. 10810, from the Kistna District. 


The iron style in its simplest form may be very like a 
.j. ^ ^ porcupine quill ; and with such a type we 

may conveniently start. Short light 
styles of no greater length than the porcupine quill are uncom- 
mon but exist ; and figure 1 is of an example from the Kistna 
District: its total length is 7J inches; its weight is only j oz., 
and its centre of gravity 4J inches from the point. 

A somewhat similar style is seen in figure 2 from Malabar: 
j inches long ; it weighs oz., and 

^ has its centre of gravity 4 inches from 

the tip. It is a transition towards type 10. 

Longer simple styles are much commoner than these short 
j simple styles. Firstly may be considered 

two which come from the Godaveri Dis- 


trict, one of which is here shown as figure 3. It has an unusual 
slight, but abrupt, thickening towards the middle. The other 
has no such thickening. Both have exactly similar obtuse 
points. Their lengths are resj^ctively 8| and inches ; their 
weights are 2 oz. each, and their centres of gravity 4| and 4| 
inches distant from their tips. 

Longer styles have been received abundantly from the 
Type 4. Districts of the Kistna and Godaveri and 

also from the contiguous Districts of 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Kurnool and Nellore. The longest of 
all come from the Kistna District : indeed the average length 
(15 inches) of styles received from that District is greater than 
tho average length of all the styles of this type. 

I Here follows a table, arranged with the shortest styles first, 
stating the lengths, weights, and the distances of the centre 
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of gravity of each from its tip. Figs. 4 and 6 are given in 
illustration of the type. 



— 



- 



1 

1 

Distance 

District of Origin. 


Length in 1 

Inches. | 

1 

Weight in 

1 Ounces. 

in inclies of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 





1 the tip. 

Godaveri 

10789 

m 

2 

1 

1 H 

Vizagapatam 

10769 

Ul 

21 


Kiatna, Guntiu* 

10803 

121 

3i 

1 

Ganjam 

10733 

m 

2 

' 7 

Kiatna, Guntur 

10805 

13| 

3 

8 

Kistna, Guntur 

10800 

I3i 

1 21 

61 

Vizagaj)atam 

10760 

131 

2i 


Kistna, Bezwada 

10844 

14 

2| 


Vizagapatam 

10761 

14 

21 

n 

Kistna, Guntur 

10804 

14 

2i 

71 

Nellore 

10767 

Hi 

3 

7.i 

Godaveri 

10785 

Hi 

3 

1 H 

Godaveri 

10787 

Hi 

31 

' 8 

Godaveri 

10788 

Hi 

31 

H 

iiodavfti 

10791 

Hi 

3] 

H 

Godaveri 

10792 

Hi 

31 

8 

Kiatna, Guntur 

10802 

141 

‘>a 

-'j 

7i 

Kumool 

10816 

Hi 

2| 

8 

Kistna, Tiruvur 

10850 

HI 

3 

8i! 

Kistna 

10859 

15 

3i 


Godaveri 

10794 

16 

3i 

8 

Kistna 

10808 

151 

3? 

' H 

Kistna, Tiruvur 

10852 

16J 

3i 

H 

Kistna 

10810 

16| 


n 

Kistna, Bezwada 

10846 

161 


n 

Kistna 

10809 

m 

H 

. 9i 

Kistna, B<*zwa<l« 

10847 

17'^ 

1 _ 

4 

0] 

Average 


1 14*38 

1 3*11 

7*52 

Average of Kistna specimens 

1 16*00 

1 

' 3*41 

8*49 


The following figures, illustrative of pens next to be des- 
cribed, make the second series on plate xx : — 

Fig. 6 . Type 5. Style No. 10745, from Ganjam. 

Fig. 7. Type 6, Style No. 10083, from Malabar, Pannianur. 

Fio. 8. Type 6. Style No. 10090, from Malabar. 

Fig. 9. Type 6a. Style No. 10839, from Burma. 

The Districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam possess the 
Type 5 double-pointed style, fig. 6. Tliere 

are five such styles in the Indian Museum : 
and four of them are very similar indeed to one another. 
The length varies from 6| to 0J inches, the weight from IJ 
to oz., and the centre of gravity of all is at the middle. 
The fifth specimen, from Vizagapatam, is smaller, weighing 
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only i oz., and being 4J inches long. Every specimen is 
similarly ornamented at the middle. 


District of Origin. 

I.<ength in 
Inches. 

Weight in 1 
Ounces. ' 

Vizagapatam 

.. 10749 

H 

i 1 

Ganjam 

.. 10746 

61 

u 

Ganjam 

.. 10745 

6| 

li 

Ganjam 

.. 10747 

6 

li 

Vizagapatam 

10751 

Cl 

H 

Average 


6 66 

1-17 


Centre 
of Gravitj . 


at the 
middle. 


Far away from the Circars in Malabar and South Can art 
another double pointed style is used , but it is of a much heaviei 
type. That the two are quite unlike is readily shown b^ 
a comparison of the figures 7 and 8 with figure 6. 

The following table gives the length and weight of tliu 
heavy pen. The centre of gravity is in 
‘ all examples at the middle. 


^ ^ ^ I Length m Weight m Centre of 

District of Origin ' 


Malabar, Pannianur . 

. 10683 

10 

, 61 


South Canarn 

10822 ' 

IC 4 

1 ^ 


Malabar 

10680 

132 

&{ 


Malabar, Panrnanur . . 

. 10674 

142 

I 14 


Malabar 

, 10690 

172 

221 


A\ erage 

1 

13 20 

12 20 


The last style of the five in the table is so very large and 
heavy that it almost might have been separated from the other 
as a distinct type. 


We now pass on to styles weighted towards the upper 
end such as are illustrated by the follow- 
ing figures on plate xx : — 

Figs. 10 and II Typo 7. Styles Nos. 10863 and 10866 from the 
Ivistna District 

Fig. 12 Type 8. Style No. 10734, from the Ganjam District. 

Fig. 13. Type 9. Style No. 10868, from the Kistna District. 

Fio. 14 Type 9. Style No 10848, from Bezwada, Kistna District. 

Fig. 16 Type 9. Stylo No 10860, from the Kistna District. 

A very simple form of weighting is that in which the top is 
turned over: two such pens have been received from the 
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Kistna District (figs. 10 and 11) : they are respectively 13 J 
inches and 11 J inches long ; they weigh respectively and 
3 oz., and their centres of gravity are 7f and 6J inches remote 
from the tips. That they differ in very little from type No. 4 
is evident. Type 4 is also from the Kistna District. 

The next form of weighting is a curious one (fig. 12), 
Y g seen only in one style received from 

* (Janjam : it is contriv^ by a bar affixed 

across the top. The style is 9 inches long, weighs oz., and 
lias its centre of gravity 6J inches from the tip. 

The next set of specimens are like long nails (vide figs. 
• 13, 14, and 15). They all come from the 

Kistna or Kurnool Districts, whence the 
similar types 4 and 7 come. 


i3istrict of Origin. 


Length in 
Inches 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 


alike 


I 


Kistna 
Kistna 
Kistna , 

Bezv^ ada . . 


alike 


Kumool 

Kistna, 

Bczwada . . 
Kistna 


Average . . 


10868 

1 Hi 


81 

10864 

I2i 

1 


10848 

12\ 

.)7 


10818 


1 

n 

10863 

12 



10860 

131 


8 


1231 

2-94 

7-71 


Next in turn may be taken in succession of types of pen 
j ^ weighted above by means of a fusiform 

swelling. These types are illustrated on 
plate XX by the following figures : — 

Fig. 16. Type JO. Style No. 10664, from the Coimbatore District. 

Fig. 17. Type 11. Style No. 10775, from the Tanjoro District, 

Fig. 18, Type 11. Style No. 10829, from North Arcot. 

Fig. 19. Type 11. Style No. 10776, from the Tanjore District. 

Fig. 20. Type 11. Style No. 10669, from Malabar. 

Fig. 21. Typqill, Style No. 10720,^ from South Arcot. 

Style No. 10664 from Coimbatore (fig. 16) which has a 
length of 6| inches, and a weight of IJ oz., and in which the 
distance of the centre of gravity from the tip is 4 inches, is 
the simplest of the types, being a transition between type 
1, figure 1, and the types 11 and 12. 
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Of styles of type 11 are here offered five illustrations, — 
- figures 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21. Some 

** styles of this type are rounded, but most 

are octagonal in section above, either equal sided or with 
broader and narrower sides alternating as in figure 21. 1 mve 
a table of styles of type 11 arranged according to their 
lengths : — 


District of Origin. 


length in 
Inches. 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 


Madura 

. . 10728 

Coimbatore 

.. 10662 

Malabar 

. . 10081 

Trichinopoly 

. . 10707 

South Arcot 
Trichinopoly 

Tanjore 

. . 10721 
. . 10708 
.. 10776 

Tinnevelly 

.. 10782 

South Arcot 

.. 10720 

Salem 

.. 10665 

Tanjore 

. . 10770 

Salem 

10663 

Trichinopoly 

Tanjore 

.. 10704 
. . 10776 

(^'hingleput 

North Arcot 

10799 
. . 10829 

Malabar, Anjungf) 

.. 10813 

Malabar 

.. 10669 

South Arcot 

.. 10722 

South Arcot 

. 10713 

Kistna, Guntur 

.. 10801 

Kitttna 

.. 10867 

Kumool 

.. 10187 

Godaveri 

.. 10793 

North Arcot 

.. 10828 

Nellore 

.. 10766 

Kistna, Guntur 

.. 10806 

Kistna. Bezwada 

.. 10840 

Kumool 

.. 10826 

Average 



Average of specimens from 
NT. of Madras 


Average of specimens from 
Madras and South 



22 

4 

Oi 

21 1 

n 



H 

H 

U‘ 

4 

61 

24 

n 


11 

43 


2i 

6 

7 


H 

7 

21 

41 

7| 

H 

4^ 


24 

a 

7? 

21 

42 

7a 

22 

51 


3] 

62 

81 

H 1 

62 

H ' 

2$ , 

6 


31 ' 

0 

82 

41 

6 


n i 


n 1 

4 1 

H 

104 

3d 1 

62 

10=4 

3d 

n 

m 

31 


iH 

22 

n 

11 

4 ' 

n 

lU 

3 

1 

lu 

H 


12 


8 

124 

44 j 

H 

8-67 

3-00 

6*76 

10*91 

3*64 

7-30 

7-49 

2-72 

1 4 93 


It is very easy to see from the table that the style of the 
SoutJhem Districts is much shorter than that of the Northern. 
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The fourth series on plate xx is composed of tlie following 
pens now to be described : — 

Fio. 22. Type 12. Style No. 1084U, from the Kistna District. 

Fio. 23. Type 12. Stylo No. 10769, from the Nellore District. 

Fig. 24. Type 13. Style No. 10667, from Malabar. 

Fio. 26. Type 13. Style No. 10730, from the Madura District. 

Fjo. 20. Type 14. Style No. 10807, from the Kistna District 

Fig. 27. Type 15 Style No. 10766, from the Nellore District. 

Departing from the last type in the direction of type 
No. 9 are the following pens constructed 
ype 12 . ^ figures 22 and 23. It will be 

noticed that they all belong to the Districts which have supplied 
type 9 (figs. 13-15), except No. 10769 (fig. 23) which came from 
a more southern District, and differs in "being half of brass. 


District of OrigMi 


Vizagapatain . . 10756 

Vizagapataiii . . 10756 

Nellore . 10769 

Kistna, At till . . 10851 

Vizagapataiii . . I075i 

Kistna. Mogal ter range 10849 


Vvorakre 



1 

Distance 

Length in 
Inches. 

Weight 111 
Ounces. 

1 1 

^ in inches of 
|the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 

7-i 1 

1 

! W 

6 

74 

2 

Si 

8“ 

2,; 

6^ 


31 

5| 

n 

3 

H 

Hi 1 

1 H 

1 


8-85 I 2-75 r>-9r» 


The next type has a bulb on the stem, solid generally, 
Type 13 specimens it is 

^ * hollow. Often the stem of stylos of this 

type is ornamented prettily with bidri work. The examples 
in the Indian Museum are arranged in the next table by 
length; and two are drawn in figures 24 and 25. 
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District of Origin. 


length in 
Inches. 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


! Distance 
I in inches of 
Ithe Centre of 
jGravity from 
j the tip. 


I 


Madura 

10730 


1 

22 

South Canara 

10824 



•U 

Malabar 

1067.3 


ij 

2? 

Malabar, Pannituiur . 

10671 

6? 

2 

22 

Malabar 

10676 ' 

71 

22 

41 

Malabar 

10699 

71 

12 

4l 

Malabar 

10696 

7i‘ 

22 

43 

Malabar, Anjengo . 

10816 1 

81 

1? 

1 ">1 

Malabar 

10667 


, 2} 

1 ‘'JV 

Malabar 

10682 



1 0 

Malabar 

10693 

9J 

21 


Malabar 

10701 1 

92 

^ 31 

' (t 

Nelhire 

10768 

lOi 

22 1 

I 62 

Malabar 

10897 

121 

.6 

71 

Average 


7-98 

2-48 

.V2' 


Wo find one heavy Malabar i)en, whioli might almost be 
made a separate type. The very short pen from Madura is of 
brass with an iron point and has its swelling hollow. 

Four styles have been received with the swelling higher up 
the stem, one of which is represented in 
fig. 26. They are as follows : — 


Type 14. 






Distance 

District of Origin. 

Length in 
Inches. 

W eight in 
Ounces. 

in inches of 
the Centro of 

1 Gravity from 



- 


the tip. 

Kistna, Clunt\ir 

10807 



6} 

Kistna 

10861 1 

ot 


61 

Nellore 

10764 

10 

22 

of 

Kistna, Bezuada 

10843 , 

12=1 

4] 

8 

Average 


10-37 

3-69 

6-87 


I 


The upper parts of the first, second and last are made of 
brass. 

Style No. 10766 (tig. 27) is a peculiar departure akin to 
- the last. It was received from Nellore, 

weighs If oz., is 7 inches long, and its 
centre' of gravity is 5 inches above the point. 
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The last series on plate xx is composed of the following 
four figures : — 

Fia. 28. 'I'yp® Style No. 10670, fiom the Malabar District. 

Fig. 2». Type 16. Style No. 10672, from South Canara. 

Fig. 30. Type 16. Style No. 10811, from the Malabar District. 

Fig. 31. Type 17. Stylo No. 10691, from the Malabar District. 

Heavy oigar-shaped styles, such as is figured as 28, come 
- g from Malabar: and if ornamented they 

’ become like figs. 29 and 30, the first of 

which was received from South Canara, an adjoining District: 
otherwise the examples have all come from Malabar. 

The weights and length of these pens are : — 


District of Origin 


Length in 
Inches. 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 


Malabar, Pannianur . . 10680 
Malabar; Anjengo . 10812 
Malabar .. .. 10668 

Malabar. Pannicuiur . . 10676 
Malabar, Pannianur . . 10679 
Malabar, Pannianur . . 10678 
Malabcu* . . . . 10665 

South Canara . . 1 0823 

Malabar, Anjengo .. 10811 
Malabar. Pannianur . . 10672 
Malabar. Pannianur . . 10670 


\\eraQ:e 



" i 

3i 

8] ' 

n 


7 1 

li 

! ^ 

71 


4 ] 


3* 

5 

81 1 

1 


j 


61 



63 

1 


flj 

11* 1 

8 

7‘, 

11] 

1(H , 


8-40 

4-61 ' 

5-5 


We find ill the same part of India styles that taper evenly 
Type 17 . from a flat head to the point (fig. 31). 


District of Origin. 

Length in 
Inches. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 

Malabar, Anjengo 
Malabar . . 

Malabar . 

Malabar . . 

Malabar . . 

. -10814 
. 10698 
. 10693 
. 10185 
. 10091 

71 

7| 

1 lOi 

!. 31 

23 

1 4i 

i 17* 

H 

62 

7 

8| 

Average 




9-26 

' 6-65 

6-62 
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Second Division. 

Styles with a Knife edge associated. 

The simplest forms of styles, with a knife blade worked on 
to them, are to be seen in figs. 32, 33, 34 and 35. 

These four figures, 32-35, together with figure 36, make the 
first series on plate xxi : — 

Fio. 32. TypB 19. Style No. 10717, from South Arcot. 

Fio. 33. Type 22. Style No. 10748, from the Vizagapatam District 

Flo. 34. Type 20. Style No. 10760, from the Vizagapatam District. 

Fig. 36. Type 21. Style No. 10763, from the Nellore District. 

Fto. 36. Tjrpe 23. Style No. 10738, from Ganjam. 

The simplest of all is style No. 10750 (fig. 34), from the 
district of Vizagapatam, which may be used as the starting 
point of a series. We may group the similar styles to be found 
in the Indian Museum Collection as follows : — 

Type 18, long thin style with straight blade, 
Vizagapatam, 10750 (fig. 34), and 10751. 

Type 19, thin style, blade turned at an angle of about 30" , 
South Arcot, 10717 (fig. 32). 

Type 20, thin style, blade sickle-shaped, 

Vizagapatam, 10758 (not figured, is, as it were, an 
exaggeration of the next, fig. 35). 

Type 21, very long, otherwise as type 21, 

Nellore, 10763 (fig. 35). 

Type 22, thin style, bl^e turned about at an angle of 90^ , 
Vizagapatam, 10748 (fig. 33). 

It is noteworthy that they all come from the Coromandel 
Coast, whence come also the thin styles that have no knife 
blades attached. 

The weight and length of these pens are as follows : — 


Ditttrict of Origin. 


Vizagapatam . 10748 

Vizagapatam 1 07 68 

South Arcot .. 10717 ] 

Vizagapatam 10754 

Nellore . . 1076 -I 

Vizagapatam . . 10750 


Styles such as these just described, lead up to the very 
oharfacteristic style of Orissa (fig. 36) which has a downwardly 
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directly cutting edge, and an eye-hole by which it may be sus- 
pended. All Orissa styles of this type are very much alike, as a 
glance down the following table shows. Their use extends to 
Midnapur, Calcutta (among immigrant Uriyas), Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam. 


Distance 


District of Oriciii. 

I-.ength in 
Inches. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

1 in inches of 
the Centre of 
•Gravity from 

X'izagapatam 

.. 10767 


0« 

the tip. 

1 

31 

Ganjam . 

.. 10737 

«i 

2 

42 

Ganjam . 

.. 10744 

61 

2 

41 

Orissa 

. . 7240 

H 

1 

42 

Ganjam . 

.. 10742 


1|‘ 

41 

Ganjam 

.. 10740 

7] 

2 

4’ 

Midnapvir 

. . 4243 

n 

>? 

52 

Cuttack . . 

491 

n 



Ganjam . . 

.. 10738 

71 


52 

Ganjam 

.. 10736 

7’i 


52 

Ganjam . . 

.. 10741 

8 

H 

4,^ 

Ganjam . . 

.. 10743 

8 

2J 

51 

Vizaeapataiii 

(^’anjain 

. 10762 

8 

.> 

r>5 

.. 10739 

K 

u 

55 

Cuttack . . 

480 

8» 

21 

5] 

Ganjan» . . 

.. 10736 

91 

2 

’>5 

Average 


7 44 

1*79 

4'96 


The second series of pens on plate xxi is made up of the 
following : — 

Fig. 37. Type 24. Style No. 10687, from the district of Malabar. 

Fig 38. Type 26. Stylo No. 10700, from the district of Malabar. 

Fto. 39. Type 26. Style No. 10821. from th ’ district of Kumool. 

Fig. 40. Type 27. Style No. 10820, from the district of Kurnool. 

Fig. 41. Type 28. Style No. 10784, from thedistrict of Cuddapah. 

The eye-holes of the Orissa styles reappear in styles of 
Tvne 24 same coast from Districts further 

^ south {vide figs. 40 and 41) : but no 

styles from the Malabar coast exist in the Indian Museum 
which have these eye-holes in the knife blade. However, 
Malabar has supplied the style figured as fig 37, which possess- 
es two rows of six holes below the blade. This style is a 
long thin one such as one would have expected from the Dis- 
tricts of the Kistna or Kurnool, its weight is oz., its 
length 17 inches, and its centre of gravity is 10 inches 
from the tip. 
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Very like type 26 are two other styles from Malabar, one 
-j. ^ of which is figured as fig. 28. Their 

weight, length and the position of the 
centre of gravity are as follows : — 


Distance 


District of Origin 

Length in 
Inches. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

1 in inches of 
Ithe Centre of 
'Gravity from 
the tip. 

Malabar 

Malabar 

.. 10700 
.. 10702 

13 

13^ 


' 5, 

Type 26. 

The eastern coast and the District of 
Coimbatore have supplied type 26 (fig. 39). 





Distance 

District of Origin 

Length in 
Jnehes 

Weiglit in 
Ounces 

in inches of 
the Centro of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 

Coimbatore 

Kistna 

Kumool 

Kurnool 

10603 
. 10842 
.. 10819 
.. 10821 

91 

10} 

ti! 

01 

“4 

2J 

0 j 

“4 

21 

4 ' 

^ K 

5 ‘ 

•'m 

7i 

A\oragc 


1000 

2*34 

6-87 

Type 27. 

Very similar 
{vide fig. 40). 

but with two eye-lioles 



- 

t 

Distance 

District of Origin. 

Length in 
Tnehes 

Weight in 
j Ounces. 

in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 

Anantapiir 

Kistna 

Kumool 

Kistna 

.. 10827 
.. 10856 
. 10820 , 

. 10841 1 

'13 

12j 

121 

123 

. 2^ 

21 

1 

7/ 

7! 

7j 

8 

Average 

* * 1 

1 20t» 

1 2-53 

7-69 


1 he pen figured as fig. 41 differs from the last in having 
Type 28 . two knife edges. It cpmes from Cud da- 
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pah, its weight is 3 oz. ; it is 14| inches long, and has the 
centre of gravity SJ inches from the tip. 


'fhe above completes the enumeration of the light styles 
with knife edges attached ; and we proceed to the heavy styles 
with such knives. They fall into types by the shapes of the 
blade. 

The third series of figures on plate xxi illustrates them. 

Fia. 42. Type 29. Style No, 10084, from Malabar. 

Fkj. 43. Type 29. Style No. 10774, from Trichinopoly 

Fxo. 44. Type 30. Style No. 10709, from Trichinopolx . 

Fig. 45. Type 31. Style No. 10725, from Madura. 

Fig. 46. Type 32. Style No. 10795, from CTiinglopiit. 

Just as the heavy styles without knife-edges come from 
southern and western India, so do the 
heavy styles with knife-edges. The fol- 
lowing enumerates tliose of the heavy series in which (as in 
tig. 42) the edge is straight. 


District of Origin. 


IVioliinopoly 

Tan j ore 

Madura 

Tan j ore 

U’anjoro 

South Arcol 

Tanjon' 

Tanjorc 

f^hingleput 

Tanjoro 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 


10706 

10770 
10729 

10777 

10771 
10719 
10780 

10778 
10798 
10774 
10692 
10694 
10684 
10688 


Average 




1 

Distaiu’c 

Length in 
IneheR. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

in inches 
the Centre 
Oravity fre 



the tip. 


24 

3‘ 


u 

4 

7} 

31 

4^. 

71 


5l 

7^ 


4a 

8{ 1 

3 , 


: 

3A 

5' 

8;; 1 



1 

2] 1 

5> 

8A 

1^ 1 

.5' 


1 

6“ 

111 

31 1 


ii! 

8/ 1 

7i 

161 

7^ 

91 

9 06 

3-43 

5-67 


We pass on to those of the heavy series in which the 
blade is hooked (fig. 44). A table enu- 
'raerating them is to be found on the next 

page. 

The average length and weight of styles with hooked 
blades (type 30) is less than the average weight and styles 
with straight blades (typo 29), as a consequence of Malabar 
supplying some characteristically heavy styles with straight 
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blades, and none with hooked blades : from a glance at the 
preceding table of the specimens of type 29, it will be observed 
that Malabar has supplied the four pens which are the heaviest. 


District of Origin. 

Length in 
Inches. 

Tanjore 

.. 10770 

6i 

Madura 

.. 10729 

7* 

Tanjore 

.. I07''7 

n 

Tanjore 

.. 10771 

n 

Tanjore 

.. 10719 

H 1 

Tanjore 

. 10780 

81 

Tanjore 

. 10778 

85 

Trichinopoly 

.. 10774 

81 

Trichinopoly 

.. 10709 

98 1 

Average 


7-99 

_ 1 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 


n 

n 

1] 

4 

3 

3^ 

3 

Ijf 

31 


4^ 

5 

H 

5i 

H 

61 


2-46 


510 


Type 31 and 32. 


The blade again differs in the styles 
figujed as figs. 45 and 46. 


District of Origin. 


i Madura .. 10725 

I Chingleput 10798 

32 Chingleput . . 10795 


Length in Weight in 
Inches. Ounces. 


H 

SI 

121 




33 


I 

I Distance* 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
' Gravity ft oni 
I the tip. 


5i 

73 


Third Division. 

Clasp Knives. 


The figures of this 

Ftq. 47. Typo 33. 
Via 48. Type 34. 
Via. 49. Type 36. 


type are given on plate xxi. 

Style No. 10650, from Coimbatore. 
Style No. 10826, from Chingleput 
Style No. 10689, from Malabar. 


The two common forms of styles constructed as clasi)- 

They vary in the shape 
of the bl^e : the shape of the style is always the same. The 
oasf Of the style is always folded round the base of the blade. 
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Knives of the first type (fig. 47) i^ith light brown wood 
handles have come from the Districts of 
Type 33 . Coimbatore, Madura, and Tinnevelly , with 

ebony bandies from the Districts of Chingleput, South Aroot, 
Coimbatore, Salem, Tanjore and Madura, and with bone 
handles from the Districts of Coimbatore, Salem, Tanjore and 
Madura. 

Knives of the second type with ebony handles have 
- come from the Districts of North Aroot, 

yp« 34- Chingleput, South Aroot, Nellore and 

Trichinoply ; and with bone hand-es from the Districts of Tri- 
ohinopoly. 

Sometimes these knives, instead of the brass knob which 
is figured at the base in fig. 47, have a brass disc for a seal : 
sometimes they have a bone knob^ but often they have noth- 
ing, as in fig. 48. 

An European two-bladed knife, with one blade filed down 
to make a style, has been received from 
Salem : and a curious knife (fig. 49) 
has been received from Malabar, which has the style and 
blade in one piece, so that when one is 
^ ' sheathed the other must be unsheathed. 


Fourth Division. 

Circle Machines. 

Last of all is to be figured the machine (fig. 60) for making 
Type 37 circles, which can also be used for making 

parallel lines. Three such styles have 
been received : one from Madura (which is figured on plate 
xxi as fig. 60), one from South Aroot, and one from Salem. 


District of Origin. Length in Inches. Weight m Ounces. 


Salem 10664 , 31 J 

South Aroot .. 10718 ' 6 | 

Madura .. 10731 I 6 ! I 


In conclusion, Hby way of bringing out clearly that the 
types of style are local, the following table has been drawn 
up:— 




*ieii«A«oiiix 


•wnp^iH 




*iC|Odoiin{ofJX 


‘m 9 i «8 


* 9 ooiv 


‘tndoiSinqo 


•;oo2v WOK 


•wonoK 


*i 1 «d«ppno 


*jnd«)i 2 «nv 

•iCiBfiag 


•(oottwa 



I |2 


rr i I 

II II 


If. 


i. 

|j8 ■ 

1 


■SI 

1* 

A 

|_ 

•le>- 

B 

TJ 3 

liS 

s 

S-s 


^ ii’ ^ I* 

p \ 

)A« 

H I 


lype 8— T-diaped (fi«. 12) 

iSr®*— With a short head (figs 13, 14 

Type 10 — ^Interm^ate between types 
land 11 (fig 16). ' .. 

















X 


X 


X X 



y I 

X X X X X 



btede (fig. 37) .. 

Tjrpe 25 — Similar but without holes 
(fig- 38) . 

Jype 26^Ldghter and less elaborate (fig. 39) 
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2 . On 2 probable Identity between Clypeaater compla- 
natua, Duncan and Sladen, and tHypeaafer 
dwicanensia^ Noetlingf* 

By Hum CnANDBa Das-Gupta. 


1886. Clypeaater compianatiia, Duncan and Sladen, in Pal. 

Ind., Ser. xiv., Vol. I., 3 fasc., v, p. 326, pi. L. 

1901. Clypeaakrdunoanenaia, No6tl.,inPal.Ind.,NewSer., 
Vol. I., pt. 3, p. 106, pi. I, fig. 13. 


While arraodng the duplioates of Clyp^ter described 
from the Indian Tertiaries 1 had an opportunity of studpng 
Clypeaater duncanenaia, NoetL, from the miooene beds of 
Burma occurring at an 'unknown horizon near Prome.’ Dr. 
Noetling believed this species to be quite different from any of 
the species previously described from Western India but com* 
wed it, among others, with Clypeaater complanatua, Dune, and 
pad^ Dr. Noetling, however, thought that these two species 
distinguished by (1) the large size, (2) the small base 
and ^ the nature of the poriferous zones in the type from 
Burma. In plate I, fig. 13, of Dr. Noetling’s monograph there 
is a restoration of the secies, and on a careful examination of 
the restored fi^re two features stand out prominently. In the 
text it is mentioned that the length is greater than the breadth, 
but the length of the restored specimen is 100 mm. while that 
of the greatest breadth is 107 mm. Dr. Noetling’s specimen 
which is m a fragmentary state shows parts only of the ambul- 
aoral petals III and IV and a veiy small portion of Va. A 
careful measurement of the anglmi between the adjacent me- 
dian*line8 of the ambulaoral petals as restored by Dr. Noetling 
gives the following results ; — 


Between the median-line of I and that of 


u 

if 

If 


it 

ft 

ft 

*» 


n 

m 

IV 

V 


>» 
n 
»} 
1 1 


II . . 70“ (n) 

III . . 76“ (/3) 

IV .. 76“ (y) 

V .. 64“ (8) 
I .. 74“ (.) 


In the meMHiranaita given above t^ie differences between 
(o) and (8) ate vwy striking, showing clearly that the relative 
Unes of the ambulaoral petals must be quite different from what 
we find in the restored figure in Dr. Mbetling's monograph. 

Dr. Noetling lays a great stress on the large muj, attained 
by hit species ; bat in the ooOeotion of lb. Vted j BB wg from 
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the Gaj beds of Boohro in Kelat (K 10. 690) there is a speoi- 
men of Olypeaster complanatus, Dune, and Slad., which is inter- 
me^ate between the Western Indian and the Burman types in 
size. One important oharaoter of Clypeaater eomplanatua is 
that the inner pores are round and the outer pores are oval. 
This distinotion is also constant in Mr. Vredenburg’s specimen, 
t.e., in those parts of the ambulacral zones which have escaped 
weathering. But many of the inner pores of the latter speci- 
men are oval due to weathering, and on close inspection 1 find 
that a few of the pores lying in 111b of Dr. Noetling’s t 3 rpe are 
more rounded than ov^, showing that those portions of the 
poriferous zones which are better preserved have retained more 
of their original form, and that originally the characters of the 
poriferous zones in Clypeaater and in C. dvneanenaia 

were alike. 

It is clear that the restoration of this species, after 
Dr. Noetling, is open to modification : and the dimensions of 
(A) Duncan and Sladen’s type of 0. compianalua, (B) Mr. 
Vr^enburg’s specimen and (C) the Burman type as proposed 
to be restored by mo, are given below: — 


Dimensions in millimetres. 




A 

B. 

c. 

Length 

(a) .. 

79 

84 

110 

Breadth 

lb) .. 

72 

79 

107 

Base 

(c) .. 

47 

63 

74 

I 

(d) .. 

22 

25 

33 

II 

(d) .. 

22 

25 

33 

III 

(e) .. 

24 

27 

35 

the dimensions given above the following 


A. 


B. 

C. 

b : a . . 

0*91 


0-94 

0*97 

0 : b . . 

0-65 


0-67 

0-69 

d : c . . 

0-61 


0*47 

0*44 

d:e ., 

0*91 


0-92 

0-94 


It may be mentioned in this connection that the Geologi- 
cal Survey collections contain a few duplicates of (7. compl^ 
nafus, but most of these are in afragmentaiy state, and I could 
pick out from them only two capable of being measured, and 
they gave the following results in millimetres : — 




(i) 

(ii) 

Length (a) 

^ , 

62 

70 

BroMth (b) 

• 41 

55 

68 

Bmb (o) 

• • 

? 

41 
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From these dimensions the following ratios are ob- 
tained:— 


(i) (h) 

bra 0*89 090 

orb ? 0*66 


These ratios show that with the growth of the test, the re- 
lative dimensions of the species in the different directions are 
a little variable. 

The figures obtained f or A , B and C, taken in considera- 
tion with the above remarks, clearly point out the proba- 
bility of A, B and C as belongii^ to the same species. It may 
also be mentioned that the portion of the base that is preserved 
in Dr. Noetling’s type indicates a slight convexity in the 
median interra^al line with slight concavities on the two 
sddes, a feature which is also found in C. complanatiAs. 

From the foregoing considerations it appears to me that 
there is probably no specific difference between C, com'planatus^ 
Duncan and Sladen, and ( 7 . duncanensis, Noetl., and that the 
latter is only a large sized representative of the typical Gaj 
species with a base of about 74 mm., and that the specimen col- 
lected by Mr. Vredenburg from the province of Kelat is inter- 
mediate between these two. 




3 . Pre^Mughal Mosques of Bengal. 

By Monmohan Chakbavarti, M.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 


In the article on Bengali Temples ^ I pointed out how the 
Hindu structures were influenced, and powerfully influenced, 
by old Bengali mosques. A few words on these buildings will 
not therefore be out of place, specially as I notice considerable 
confusion in the general notions about such mosques. 


A.— Earliest Mosques. 

Mosques had been built in Bengal from the very be- 
„ ^ ginning of Moslem rule. TabakaUuNdairi 

^ mentions that mosques were erected in 

the capital Lakhariawati by the first Sultan Muhammad-i- 
Bakbtyar (696-602 H.), and his successor Husam-ud-dln Twaz 
(612 ?-624 H.).® No building of their times has survived. The 
oldest existing inscription regarding the erection of a mosque in 
Bengal is that of Gangarampur in Malda District. It bears 
the date 1st Maharram 647 H. (16th April, 1249 A.D.) in the 
time of the SuMn Jalal-ul-hak Ma'sud Shah Jani.^ This 
mosque, too, is no longer traceable. 

Of the existing mosques the oldest ones art found near 
Satgaon. The mosque of Jafar Shan at Triveni has an inscrip- 
tion, dated 698 H. (1298 A.D.), andis thusthe oldest in Bengal. 
At Chota Pandua the Baradwarl appears to be another old 
mosque. It has lost its inscription, if any. Tradition as- 
cribes it to the time of Shah Safi-ud-din, said to be a contem- 
porary of the aforesaid J&far and the ai'chiteotural details 

resemble largely those of J&far Khan^s mosque. These two may 
be briefly described as follows : — 

1. Jafar £h&n’s mosque of Triveni. 698 H. Exter- 

iiaUy 76'*9" x 34'-7". In the 
hall, pillare partly buried in 
earth, ten in number, in two rows of five each, 
6 to 8 ft. high, the front row hexagonal, the back 
row square and octagonal; openings on three 
sides, five in front, and two on each jside 
(6 + 2+2), with unequal interspaces; back- wall 
with five prayer niches (corresponding to five 


1 J.A.S.B., 1909, pp. 148—160. 

^ Baverty's TranBlation, pp. 600, 688. 

^ At. Sur. Rep., xv., plate xxi; J.A.B.B., 1909, pp. 64-6. 
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front openings), of which the southernmost one 
is Wien with the roof. Above the stone pillars 
rise brick arches that originally held up ten low 
hemispherical domes, in two rows of five each, of 
which only seven now remain, the front five and 
the back two. Much of it in ruins. 

[See the half-plan, fig. 1.] 

2 Baradwari Mosque of Chota Pandua, — 1st quarter of 

the 14th century (?). Bx- 
pg^uS, Bgradwgri. ^emally 231' x 42'. In the 
hall, pillars, 6 ft. high, 42, in two rows of 21 each, 
in varying size and shape, about half uncarved, 
the rest carved with garlands ending in bell, etc., 
some octagonal, others square at the base and 
octagonal above ; openings 27 (21 + 3 + 3) : in the 
back-wall 21 prayer niches or mihrabs corres- 
ponding to 21 openings in front, the niches well 
carved on the top and at the sides; above the 
pillars spring brick arches supporting 63 low 
hemispherical domes, in 3 rows of 21 each, many 
damaged ; several carvings traceable on the front 
wall, though more or less dilapidated; in the 
N.W. comer a high masonry platform with a 
small room on it, said to have been the ckiUah- 
khdnd or resting-house of the saint, but more 
likely the zenana portion. Much of it in ruins. 

[ See half-plan, fig. 2.] 


Their architectural details reveal several peculiarities, due 
T - partly to the age, and partly to the country. 

Hin u nfluenco, Xho^h the general j^an is Saracenic, the 
details are broadly Hinduistic. The carvings on the pillars, on 
the front wall, and round the prayer niches, are more or less 
copies of Hindu ornamentations, the tessellated garlands and 
the geometrical intertwinings being specially noticeable. The 
arches spring direct from the pillars, without any pendentivis, 
thus difiering from Saracenic examples. The domes are also 
built up of concentric rings of bricks, one ring above the other, 
each becoming smaller and smaller in circumference, until the 
top opening is closed by a stone, just as in Hindu towers built 
on horizontal arches. 


This Hindu influence is quite natural. During the first 
century of Moslem rule, the governors and their chief amirs 
were mostly Turks, hardy, active soldiers, but rude and illiter- 
ate. For the practice of their reUgion, prayer-places were a 
necessity ; but they had not sufficient taste or attainments to 
build them by themsdves, or even to supervise their construc- 
tion properly. They had to depend almost entirely on Hindu 
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artisans for oonstruction ; and for materials they utilised the 
fragments of Hindu temples they had demolished. The result 
was this curious superposition of Hindu details on general 
Sar6M:enio plans. 

Another peculiarity is the prevalence of bricks. In the 

Prevalence of Bricke. stone be 

anywhere, and if required had to be 
brought from long distances, chiefly by water. Hence stones 
were very sparingly used. The bricks made from stiff clay of 
the plains were fairly lasting and far cheaper, and could 
further at a small cost be moulded into various neat carvings. 
Hence in the Bengal mosques bricks practically superseded 
stones as building material. Its effect was that the mosques 
became more and more long with numerous domes and a pro- 
fusion of carvings, but they could not be made high, with 
correspondingly imposing openings. The domes were also low 
in lieight, in the earliest mosques partly from the use of horizon- 
tal arches. The pillars were of stone ; but even they, from 
scarcity of this material, had to be msAe sufficiently low. The 
pillars were usually of Rajamahal basalt. In some of the 
largest mosques of later times, the walls were up to a certain 
height faced with stones. 


B. — Later Mosques. 


About 1338 A.D., Bengal became independent, and this 
- . independence lasted for nearly two cen- 

Later Mosquee. ^ ^nder iiie indepen- 

dent Sultans a large number of mosques came to be built in 
various parts of the province. Architectural art was more and 
more developed ; and in course of time a special style was 
developed showing various peculiarities both in the general plan 
and in the details. Among such peculiarities may be men- 
tioned curved battlements, four corner towers octagonal and 
rising just above the battlement, many low domes without 
any base of cylindrical drum, height low in comparison with 
length, and in consequence openings generally insignificant, a 
profusion of brick carvings and in several instances of fine 
glazed tiles. The best specimens of the style are naturally 
found in the two capitals, Gaur and Pandua. But notable ex- 
amples lie scattered in and near Satgaon, SunArgaon, Khalifa- 
tabad, Devikot and elsewhere. The earliest examples have 
disappeared. At present the oldest and the most imposing of 
them is the Adinah mosque of Ha^rat Pandua bearing the 
date Eajab 776 H. or December 1374 A.D. 

It is a matter of great regret that most of these mosques 


Its Divisions more or less in ruins. A careful ex- 

amination of their remains enables us, 
however, to group them into two broad divisions. 
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(a) One-domed cubes, and 
(jS) Many-domed parallelopipeds. 

The first group is the simpler, having among other peou- 
Ciibioal Mosques. liarities the following : — 

i. The halls have no internal pillars ; 

ii. The halls are square in ground-plan, usually chang- 

ing into octagonal above ; 

iii. The roof has one dome ; and where a corridor exists, 

usually with three more small domes over the 
corridor. 

The presence or absence of the corridor subdivides this 
group into two sections. The better>known specimens may be 
described briefly as follows : — 

a. corridorleas. (o) Those without a oorridor — 

(1) The mosque at Molla Simla, Sirlrampur subdivision, 
Hugll. Bate uncertain; according to Blocb- 
mann, 777 H., but architecturally not earlier than 
the second half of the ninth century H. Inter- 
nally 17 ft. sq. (externally 24 ft.); in the back- 
wall three mihrahs, with a pulpit between the 
second and third niches ; one door in the front 
wall, and two smaller side doors in the side walls: 
four octagonal comer towers, each face with a 
diameter of one foot ; plastering fallen from 
S.W. corner of the outside (back wall) and show- 
ing thin bricks, 6}" x x 1 ; back wall buried 
a little at the base, the remaining height 16*6''. 

[See PHOTOGRAPH AND PLAN, figs. 3 and 4J. 

'2) The smaller mosque at Chota Pandua, Hugh, Ist 
Maharram, 882 H. (16th April, i477 A.D.). 26J 
ft. sq. ; three mihrabs in the back wall ; five open- 
ings (3 + 1 + 1) ; four polygonal corner towers. 

(3) Purani mosque at Gofildihi, Sun&rg&on, 926 H. 
(1619 AD.). 16 J ft. sq. ; in the back wall three 

semi-octagonal niches ; and in each side wall two 
rectangular niches ; five openings (3 1 + 1) ; four 
octagonal comer towers. 

6. With a corridor. (ft) Those with a corridor in front. 

(3) ThemosqueatGopalgaflj,Dmajpur, 16thSafar,865H. 
(Ist December, 1460 A.D.). Hall 12 ft. sq. in- 
ternally ; corridor 12' x 5^' ; ball openingis five 
(3 + 1 +1) and corridor openings five (8 + 1 + 1) ; in 
the back wall three niohes ; outer archway 6 ft. 
high and 28"' wide; the wall faced Avitn hewn 
» stones up to a little below the arch-springs. 
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( 4) Ch&mkatti mosque , Gaur. Inscription lost , 880 H. ( ? ) 

orl476A.D. Hall 23*8'^ sq. (externally 60'*4'^x 
34'* 10"^); one bay in the back- wall; both hall and 
corridor, have each five openings (3 + 1 + 1) ; no 
domes over the' corridor; four octagonal comer 
towers ; wall face divided into panels, ornamented 
with chain and bell, and bordered with glazed 
tiles. 

(5) Lattan mosque, Gaur. Inscription lost, 880 H.(?) or 

1475 A,D. Hall 34 ft. sq (74J x 61') ; hall openings 
nine (3 + 3 3) and corridor openings five (3 + 1 1); 

3 bavs in the ba'^k-wall; corner towers six, four 
on four sides of the hall and two on the front 
side of the corridor ; three small domes on the 
corridor; the whole wall surface, inside and out- 
side, covered with beautiful glazed tiles. 

(6) The mosque at Kheraul, Murshidabad. 900 H. 

(1594-5 A.D.). Three bays in the back wall; 
three small domes over the corridor. 

(7) Rukn Khan’s mosque at Devikot, Dinajpur. 

918 H. (1512 A.D.). Hall 26'10'' sq. with walls 
5'- 9" tJiick ; one niche highly ornamented ; domes 
gone : the lower part of the wall of coarse grey 
stone. 


The mosque at Molla Simla (No. I) has not been described 


Molls Simla Mosquo 


before The place is three quarter of a 
mile south of the new station Nasibpur 


in the Tarakeswar branch line of the East Indian Railway. 
The building stands close to the Sarasvati river, ft must have 


been built at a time when the place fiourished as a han- 
dar (port), having been situated on the junction of the Saras- 
vati with some large creek of the Hugli river. Excavations 


now and then bring to light thin bricks of the old time and 
remains of masonry platforms. 


The mosque haslost its inscription, if any. It was repaired 
from time to time, but the general plan does not appear 
to have been materially chancred. In front of the mosque, i e , , 
to its east, is the tomb of the saint Shah Anwar Kuli Halibi ; 


and over the doorway of the latter is fixed an Arabic inscrip- 
tion recording the erection of a mosque in 777 H. (1476 A.B.). 
Bloohmann takes this date to be that of the present one. Archi- 
tecturally, however, the existing mosque belongs to a group, 
which were built only within a limited time, 866 to 925 H. ; 
and no details can be found to antedate it by nearly a century. 
Traditions, curiously enough /j[)ostdate its erection to 1001 H. 

According to local traditions, the mosque was built by a 
merchant. His boat while passing in the Sarasvati was about 
to be drowned ; he prayed to the local saint for help, and the 
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boat waa miraoulously saved ; in gratitude the merohant 
caused this mosque to be built close to the saint's dargah. The 
saint is said to have been the son of a padgbS'h, and to have 
wandered on to the place as a fakir. Two of his resting-places, 
nazargahSt are still pointed out, one at Burig&n, two and a 
half miles west, and the other at Titagarh on the other side of 
the Hugll river. Various quaint legends are told of his power. 
Cocoanut trees bowed their heads before him and offer^ him 
fruit as tribute. A Hindu barber used to shave him. One day 
he noticed the right hand of the saint all of a sudden became 
wet. He asked the saint, who told him that just then he had 
heard a merchant's prayer for saving his sinking boat, and 
had raised the boat up. One day the saint picked up some 
earth, and putting it into the barber’s hand, ordered him not to 
open the fist until he reached his home. When half-way, the 
barber’s curiosity overcame his prudence. He opened the palm 
and found half the earth had been turned into gold. 

The many-domed parallelopiped is the more common 
Peculiarities of Paral- variety, and contains the best specimens 
lelopipeds. of Bengali mosques. In this group : — 

(1) The halls are oblong (not square) ; 

(2) They are divided into aisles by free pillars which 

support the dome arches ; 

(3) The back- wall is cut into several prayer-niches, three, 

five or eleven in number corresponding to as 
many front openings, or subdivided into a 
central nave and two wings, the nave being 
separated from the wings by thicker pillars ; 

(4) The roof-domes are many, corresponding to the 

inter-spaces between the internal pillars. 

Their brief desirip- According to the number of the bays 
tion. or prayer-niches, this group may be 

further subdivided. 

(a) Those mth three bays — 

(1) Baba Adam’s mosque, Vikrampur. Middle of 

Rajab, 888 H. (August 1483 A.D.). Hall 34' x 22|' 
(externally 43' x 30') ; two aisles formed by one 
row of two octagonal stone pillars ; two rectan- 
gular niches on each side wall ; three openings all 
in front; four octagonal comer towers ; six domes, 
in two rows of three each. 

(2) J alal-ud-din ’ s mosque at Satgaon , Hugh. Ramadan , 

936 H. (May 1629 A.D.). In ruins ; the north 
bay smaller than the other two ; six domes. 

(3) Majhs S&heb’s mosque at Kdln&, Bardwdn. Inscrip- 

tion lost. Hall, internally 76'*9^x 26''3''; four (?) 

^ stone pillars ; the two side bays provided with 
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platforms (for zenana?) ; ten domes, in two rows 
of five each. 

(4) Masjidkur mosque, Khulna. Inscription lost (10th 
century H. ?). Hall, four pillars in two rows; 
three domes. 

(6) Kaab& mosque, Bakhargafij. Inscription lost. Hall, 
four pillars in two rows ; openings five (3 + 1 + 1) ; 
four corner towers of which three are fallen ; nine 
domes in three rows of each. 

(6) Kusumbh& mosque, Rajshahi. Inscription not yet 

published. Hall, two (?) piUars in one row; 
openings five (3 + 1 + 1) ; a platform in the north 
bay (for zen§.na ?) ; six domes in two equal rows. 

(7) Salik mosque at Basldrhat, 24-Parganas. Date of 

inscription over the central mihrah not legible. 
Said to have been built by one ‘Ala-ud-din in 1305 
A.D., but architecturally much later. Hall, 
36' X 24'; two stone pillars in a row 8 feet high, 
carved ; three mihrabs ; three front openings ; two 
windows in each side wall with a niche between ; 
six domes in two equal rows.^ 

(6) Those with five hays — 

(8) Tantipara mosque, Gaur. Inscription lost, 886 H.(?) 

1480 A.D. HaU, 78' x 31' (externally 91' x 43J') ; 
four square pillars in one row ; openings nine 
(6 + 2 + 2) ; four octa;?onal comer ^^owers ; ten 
domes in two equal rows; outer wail-face orna- 
mented with large panels flower-bordered and con- 
taining pointed arches under which is a bell hung 
by a chain ; towers similarly ornamented. “ The 
finest of all the buildings now remaining in 
Gaur ” (Cunningham). 

(9) Choto Sona mosque, Firozjpur suburb, Gaur. In- 

scription of Husen Shah’s time (899-925 H.), the 

i Since writing^ this article, Moulvie Hamidul Huk, a matwaUi of 
the mosque, has sent mo a rubbing of the inscription taken by Babu 
R. p. Banwjea (see fig. 5). This Arabic inscription is in two lines, writ- 
ten in Tughra characters, and reads as follows: — 

1. ZpS itSM& illUla Mt^ammctda-r’-rctsul-AUa. Bane hazal maejid-td- 

MajUa^ 

2. -ul'inttazzam-walmukarram Afa;7M-i-A’^ni dctmut (xzimutho. San 

a^oda+su&tnS samanamSyato. 

Translation: — **No God there is but He;»and Muhammad is His 
prophet * ’ (creed). This mosque built by the great and the liberal Majlis, 
Majlis-i-A’^m — May his greatness be perpetuated !— in the year eight 
hundred seventy one (14^7 AD.). **The great and liberal Majus, 
Ulugh Majli 8 -i-A* 9 am** is also mentioned in the inscription of the 
cubical mosque (No. 2), of C^ota PfinduS, Hugll, dated Ist Maharram. 
882 H., J.‘A6.B., 1878, p. 276. ' 
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year being lost. Hall, 70'*4'' x 40'*9^ (externally 
X 52') ; eight square pillars in two rows ^ 
four eaoh ; openings eleven (5 + 3 3) ; the bay 
in the N.W. comer in two storeys, the upper room 
screened with trellis-work for ladies ; four octa- 
gonal comer towers ; on the roof foui*teen domes 
in three rows (besides the upper story room), the 
domes being of different heights diminishing 
from the centre to the end ; interior covered 
with carvings and gilded ; doorways and inter- 
doorway niches bordered with broad bands of or- 
naihents ; wall of bricks with outside facings of 
stones up to the springing of arches. 

(10) B8.gh& mosque, Rajshahi. 930 H. (1623— 4 A.D.). 

Dimensions nearly the same as those of T4nti- 
* p&ra (No. 8). Hall, four square pillars in a row ; 
openings nine (6 + 2 + 2) ; the fourth bay occupied 
by the pulpit and the fifth bay in the N.W. 
comer has a smaller mihrab with a platform (for 
zenana?); ten domes in two equal rows, more 
or less broken; brick wall, adorned inside and 
outside with many ornamentations. 

(11) HemtabM mosque, Dinajpur. 906 H. (1600^1 A.D.). 

Hall, eight pillars in two rows ; openings eleven 
(6 + 3 + 3) : the central bay largest ; domes 16 (? ). 

(c) Those with eleven hays — 

(12) S&tgumba? mosque, near B&gerhat, Khulna. In- 

scription lost, 9th century H. (?), Hall, 144' x 96' 
(externally 160' x 106') ; twelve square stone 
pillars in two rows of six eaoh, 8 ft. high ; open- 
ings twenty-five (11 + 7 + 7); one door let 
through the bay to the right of the central, -and 
in the central aisle two small brick platforms of 
which one near the prayer niche being probably 
for pulpit and the other for zenana (?) ; four 
comer towers; seventy domes in ten rows of 
seven each , besides one row of seven vaults over 
, the central aisle. 

(13) Bara Son& mosque, Gaur. 932 R. (1526 A.D.). 

Hall with a corridor in front, externally 168' x 76'. 
Hall divided into three long aisles by twenty 
square pillars in two rows of ten each, and sepa- 
rated from a long corridor by another row of ten 
thicker pillars. Main hall openings seventeen 
(11+3 + 3), and the corridor openings thirteen 
(11 + 1+1), The three bays in the N,W. comer 
occupied by a two-storeyed structure, the 
» upper room of which is screened off for ladies. 
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Eleven domes over the corridor, and some thirty 
over the hall in three rows. Six thin octagonal 
pinnacle-crowned minarets, four for the hall and 
two for the corridor. Walls of brick faced with 
stones, both inside and outside, up to a height of 
about 20 ft.; probably gilded inside. Three 
laige gateways of the compound, 38 J x 13J' each, 
faced with stone and ornamented with flowers in 
glazed tiles of different colours. 

(d) Those in which the hays are divided into a central nave and 
two wings. 

(14) Adinahmosque,Ha;^atPandua, Malda. 776 H. (?). 
December, 1374 A.D. The largest and the most 
imposing mosque in Eastern India. For fuller 
descriptions, see Buchanan in Martin’s Eastern 
India, vol. ii , Cunningham in Archaeological Survey 
Report of India, vol. xv, and Ravenshaw’s Oaur. 

Externally 607 J' x 285§' with a courtyard of 397' x 
169' surrounded by cloisters. The cloisters on 
the west side form the prayer hall and are flve 
aisles deep ; those on the other three sides are 
only three aisles deep. In the centre of the 
prayer-hall is the nave, 64'*4'^ x 33. '82^," made up 
in the back-wall of two bays, with a pulpit to 
the north of the northern bay. The wing to the 
south has 18 bays with 68 pillars in four rows of 

17 each. The wing to the north l»ad 18 bays ; 
but has now a door let through the first bay 
(beginning from the south), while the bays 3rd to 
8th are occupied by a raised two-stoned platform 
PddMh-'kd-UiJM, and three doors let through the 
6th to 8th bays. The nave is accessible from the 
courtyard by a wide opening, 33 ft. in span and 
more than 60 ft. high ; while each wing has ^ 
fifteen openings into the courtyard. The nave is 
separate from the wings by two sets of four thick 
pillars. The ordinary pillars are 10 ft. high and 

18 inches in diameter, except those below the 
Pddshdh-kdAafM which are octagonal and thicker, 
3J ft. in diameter. The yrall is of plain stone up 
to 12 ft. and of brick above, of which some 20 ft. 
is elaborately carved. The doors are in compari- 
son with length insignificant. The roof over the 
nave was a long vault ; and over the cloisters the 
roof had no less than 378 small domes. The 
vault and most of the small domes have fallen ; 
and scores of the tall stone pillars have disap- 
peared. No comer towers visible. This mosque 
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is said to have been built after the celebrated 
mosque of Damascus. 

(15) Gunmant mosque, Gaur. Inscription lost, 
88 J H. (?), 1484 A D. Hall with a corridor- 
Hall, externally 140''9'^ x 69''3J, and the corridor 
from its reniains appears to have been a long one, 
about 18 ft. wide. The hall is divided into a cen- 
tral nave 61' x 16'*10^ and two wings, the nave 
being separated from each wing by two octago- 
nal pillars, 4^ ft. square at the base. In each 
wing are eight square pillars in two rows of four 
each. In the back wall are nine bays, one for 
the nave and four for each wing. Including the 
wide opening of the nave, the hall had nine 
openings in front, besides three openings on each 
side (9 + 3 + 3 or 16). The nave is covered by a 
ribbed vault with gable ends, and each wing by 
twelve hemispherical domes. The lower part of 
the walls up to the springing of the arches is of 
stones, rough blocks inside with cut facings. The 
brick walls faced with glazed tiles. In ruins now. 


IJadam Kasul Build- 
ings. 


C.— Pbouliak Mosques. 

Under this head fall the peculiar structures known as 
Kadam Rasul. Strictly they are not 
mosques, but places sanctified by the 
presence of prophet’s footprints. Hence 
they do not contain prayer -inches. Kadam Rasul buildings 
have been erected at various places in Bengal, e.g., near Mur- 
shidabad, at Katak and Balasore in Orissa, in Sunargaon and 
Nabigafij (Dacca), and elsewhere; but with one exception none 
of them appears to be pre-Mughal. The only exception is thAt 
at Gau^ built in 937 H. (1630 A.D.). It consists of a three- 
doored hall, 25'*2'’x 16', with a verandah on three sides, 9' *2*^ 
wide. The verandah has three arched openings in front and 
one on each side or five in all (3 + 1 + 1). At each corner stands 
an octagonal tower, with the diameter of each face, l'*5^ wide. 
According to traditions the saored foot-print had been brought 
originally to P&ndua by Qh&h JaJal-ud-dIn Tabri^i; and these 
traditions must be pretty old, as in an unique gold coin of 
Path Sb&h dated 890 H., the saint is described as ** the Sbalkb 
that waits on the Ij^adam Rasul.” From Pandu& the foot- 
prints were removed to Gaur, and were enshrined in this large 
edifice btiilt by Sult&n Nasrat Sb&h. 

The simplest form of prayer-place is the Idgah, a masoniy 
Jdgdha, prayer niches, facing which the 

Musalman prays, kneeling on a platform. 
No exisHng Idgah can be traced to the pre-Mughal time. 
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The dates of the existing mosques clearly show that the 

Conclusion. developed 

by three dynasties, the dynasty of Ilyas 
Shah, of Mahmud Sliah, and of Husen ShahJ Among the 
Sultar^, Sikandar Shah of the first dynasty, Barbak and his 
son Yusuf of the second, and Husenand his son Nasrat of the 
third dynasty stand out prominent as great mosque builders. 
The Adinah mosque is the only remains of Sikandar’ s time, 
surviving on account of the solidity of its construction. Dur- 
ing the time of the other two dynasties Gaur was adorned with 
numerous mosques and other buildings, rivalling in splendour 
those of imperial Delhi. 

It must bo evident that architectural progress went on so 

Architectural euauBce remained independent, 

mulor MusUal liiile. Under Mughal subjection, local skill and 
enterprise declined seriously. With gov- 
ernors removable at pleasure, with the surplus incomes all drawn 
into the Emperor’s coffers or misappropriated by the local 
authorities, with the best artisans attracted to the great capi- 
tals Agra and Delhi, thus decline is inevitable. A few mosques 
were built in the headqu arters by princely governors ; viz . , by Man- 
singh and Shall Sujah at Rajmahal, by ^aista Khan and prince 
Azimus-shan at Dacca, or by the practically independent Nabab 
Nazims at Murshidabad. But they are, more or less, the reflex 
of the imperial glory, imitations as a rule, and hot even 
good imitations. Among the changes in the general plan 
may be noticed domes bulbous (not hemispherical ^ slender 
round minarets rising high crowned with pinnacles (not thick 
octagonal towers rising just above the battlement), larger and 
more imposing openings and doorways, with the arch-open- 
ings semi-circular (and not stilted or pointed). 

J About these dynasties, see my article on Gaur \ ',id other Old Placet 
in Bengal, J.A.S.B., 1909, pp. 204-211, 218-223. 
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Fig. 2. — ^Tbe Baradv>ari Mosque at Pandua, Hugli, 10 ft. = l^ 
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Fiq 3.— Old M(Nique at HollS Simlfi, Hugli. 






Fia. 4.— Plan of the Old Mosque at Molla SimlS, Hugll, 8 



Fig. 5. — Inscription of Old Mosque at Basirhat, 24-Parganas. 



'4> On the ExperimeatiS Determination of the Electro- 
chemical Equhralent of Nickel.* 

By S. N, Maiiira, M.A. 

Formerly QovernmeM Research SehoUiT^ Presidency College , 
Le^rer and Demonstrator in Physics, Presidency 
CoUege, Calcum. 


The following research was undertaken as a preliminary 
to the accurate investigation of the effect of a magnetic field 
on electrolytes of magnetic metals. Nickel was the metal 
chosen lor the present experiments, iron being undesirable on 
account of the readily oxidizable character of its deposits and 
solutions as well as its distinct double valency. 

Previous Observations^ 

It has long been known that, during electrolysis of the 
magnetic metals, iron, nickel and cobalt, hydrogen is liberated 
at the cathode ^ong with the metals themselves even from 
perfectly neutral solutions. Hittorf,* who was the pioneer 
in the investigation of these and similar complicated oases of 
mixed conduction, found that, in consequence, the amount of 
these metals deposited was not by any means that which 
might have been expected from Faraday’s laws. He ascribed 
the discrepancy to secondary reactions, some of which were too 
complicate to be got rid of at all easily. For instance, when 
investigating the effect of the temperature of an electrolyte 
on the amount of the metal deposited, he foimd that with 
nickel sulphate more metal is separated from a hot than from a 
cold solution, and that even at the same temperature the 
amount of deposit varies considerably. 

Values given by Hittorf as well as other observers show how 
widely the e. c. e.’s vary from one another as well as from the 
theoretical value as given by the product of the e.c.e. of hy* 
drogen and the ratio of the atomic weight and valency of nickel. 

It swears that on account of these complicationB the 
values of the e.c.e. of nickel which are given in text-books 
are merely those which have been calculated from a knowledge* 
of the atomic weight and 'valency.^ * 

1 Being the BlUot Brine Bwey fear origiiial research for 1904, award- 
ed by the Asiatio Society of BsogaL 

> Aim. Cldm. Phya., Irxxlx, ISOS; oIsd Bv. Alfred Cfewhii, in flOeotro- 
tedniMohe Saitechrift, lSSl,pt. 4St. 

9 Msaeiek in Jonm, Cmm Soa.^ xu, p. 904; alao in CaMm. Kawa, 
wcvi, p 209. 
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bubbling of gases though still noticeable, was considerably re- 
duced, especially that from the cathode. 

Tbe acid character of the impure stuff, as guessed by the 
pyramidal crystals it had 3 rielded, was naturally supposed to be 
associated with the very much larger quantity of gas which was 
evolved at the time of electrolysis. Both the solutions were, at 
this stage, tested for acid. The impure stuff was found to be 
strongly acid on chemical examination, the pure stuff only gave 
a slight acid reaction. 

In order to examine whether the acid character of the 
solutions was the cause of the effervescence at the time of 
electrolysis and of the low values of the e.c.e., both the 
solutions were treated with precipitated Nickel Carbonate and 
filtered. 

Experiments were now repeated with these neutralized 
solutions with a view to see if the absence of acid would also 
be marked by a corresponding disappearance or diminution of 
gaseous evolutions at the electrodes, as well as by a larger 
amount of deposit on the cathode, giving thereby a higher value 
of the e.c.e. 

Results. 

The evolution of gases was found to be considerably reduced 
in the impure solution at the first electrolysis after treatment 
with Nickel Carbonate. Only very minute bubbles appeared 
at the cathode; at the anode the evolution of gas was. still 
fairly large though much reduced. In the pure solution no 
difference was perceptible. 

The impure stuff gave a value more than double its value 
before neutralization, better even than the one given by the 
pure stuff. The value, however, fell steadliy on repeated 
electrolysis, being successively : — 

Before treatment : — *000127 

/ *0002770-;“ Ist electrolysis. 

After treatment *. — | *0002406-^2nd electrolysis. 

( *0001666 — 3rd electrolysis. 


The pure stuff did not show any improvement at all. On 
the contrary the values were not quite so good as before, and 
the fall in successive experiments was even more marked and 
accompanied by a distinctly brisker evolution of gases. 


Before treatment 


After treatment 




0002590 

0002359“ 

0001607“ 


-1st electrolysis. 
■2nd electrolysis. 


The condition as regards time, current and temperature 
were almost the same throughout this series, yet the variations 
in the vidfte of the e.c.e. are extremely large. 
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An attempt to interpret these discordant results may not, 
perhaps, be out of place here before proceeding to bring further 
experiments to bear upon such variations. The results ob- 
tained in the preceding experiments leave little room for doubt 
that the presence of free acid in the electrolyte was responsible 
for the anomolous values of the e.c.e., and that they went down 
steadily with increased production of acid in the voltameter, 
each time the liquid was electrolysed. 

It appeared extremely probable that the comparative in- 
solubility of the nickel anode was at the root of the irregulari- 
ties. TJie Bulphions, failing to dissolve the anode as readily as 
with silver and copper for instance, combined with water to 
form sulphuric acid. A gradual faU of the e.c.e. at each 
successive electrolysis and a simultaneous accumulation of acid 
thus seem to be closely allied phenomena, while the removal of 
of the acid by neutralization with the carbonate, accom- 
panied by a corresponding set of higher values of the e.c.e. as 
obtained with tlie impure solution proved conclusively enough 
that the presence of the acid developed was the immediate 
cause of these discrepancies. 

Since the amount of free acid produced may be taken to 
be proportional ito tlie quantity of electricity passed through 
the solution, it is clear that, other conditions remaining the 
same, more acid was developed in the pure solution when it 
was electrolysed after treatment with Nickel Carbonate with a 
current *9396 ampere than before, when the current value 
was ’9144 ampere, the solution being neutral to star' with in 
either case. This will account for the worse result with the 
pure stuff as pointed out above. 

An explanation of the slower rate of faU in the values for 
the impure stuff, though not quite clear at first sight, will be 
so on the following considerations. 

The total volume (760 c. c.) of the impuic solution was 
much greater than that of the pure stuff (216 o. c.), though 
equal volumes from each (160 c. c.) were taken for the experi- 
ments. After each electrolysis the solutions were put back into 
their respective stock bottles. The result was that the amount 
of ^id liberated in an eicperiment became diluted (very largely 
so in the case of the impure stuff) in the bottles before the 
solutions were electrolised for the next time. The larger dilu- 
tion of the acid in the impure stuff very much enfeebled its 
effect at the time of experiment, and the fall in the value of the 
e.c.e. was therefore much slower in consequence. 


Effect of Repeated Electrolysis. 

To examine more systematically the cumulative effect of 
the acid generated during electrolysis, experiments were made 
as foUows. 
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The niokel plates used in previous experiments were thick- 
ly electro-plated with nickel to ensure their purity. A fresh 
quantity of nickel sulphate solution was prepared from puri- 
fied crystals, digested with nickel carbonate and filtered. 
Specific gravity of the neutral solution was found to be 1*336 
at 18 C. The volume of solution taken for the experiments 
was 160 c. c. The same quantity was electrolised twenty times 
in succession for known intervals of time. Observations were 
taken at the end of each experiment both for cathode gain 
and anode loss, and the corresponding e.c.e.’s were determined 
from the two sets of data. The results are given below. 


Table 1. 

Effect of mcceasivc determination on a given Solution. 


Second. 


840 " I 
840 " I 
840 " I 
740 " I 
840 " 
840 " ' 
840 " 
840 " I 
840 " 
840 " I 
1800 " , 
1800 " 
1800 " 
1800 " 
1800 " 
1800 " 
1800 " 
1800 " 
1800 " 
3600 " 1 


Ampere. 


8669 

8604 

8735 

8675 

8923 

8925 

8945 

8875 

8820 

8825 

8807 

8773 

8741 

8738 

9222 

8854 

8323 

8854 

8629 

8853 


Ca. (lain, 
fgrm.) 


•2118 

•1867 

•1001 

•0903 

•0974 

•0716 

•0710 

•0575 

•0673 

•0516 

•1136 

•1196 

•1038 

•0985 

•1092 

•1041 

•0879 

•0986 

•0930 

•1903 


An. Loss 
(grm.) 


•0107 

•0097 

•0117 

0113 

•0109 

•0123 

•0211 

•0243 

•0266 

•0160 

.0616 

•0706 

0673 

•0663 

•0726 

•0740 

•0670 

•0796 

•0736 

•1666 


E. C. E. 
(ca) 


•0002908 

•0002672 

•0001363 

•0001334 

•0001300 

■0000965 

■0000944 

•0000771 

•0000772 

•0000697 

•0000716 

•0000766 

•0000660 

•0000o22 

• 0 I <00657 

•0000633 

•0000686 

•0000616 

•0000598 

•0000597 


E. C. E. 
(An) 


•0000147 

•0000133 

•0000169 

•0000168 

•0000145 

•0000164 

•0000280 

• 0000321 } 

•0000345 

•0000216 

•0000389 

•0000447 

•0000428 

•0000422 

•0000437 

•0000464 

•0000447 

•0000500 

•0000473 

•0000488 


From the above results the average value of the e.c.e. 
for known times for which the current was passed Aie calcula* 
ted from the total cathcxle gains and anode losses for these 
intervals and the mean values of the current over these times. 
The results are given in Table II. 
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Table II. 


Total 

Time. 

Total 

Ca. Gain. 

Total 
An. ioBB. 

Average. 

Current. 

Avrg. Av. 
E.C.E E.C.E 
(Ca.) (An.) 

840" 

‘2118 

•0107 

•8669 

•0002908 

•0000147 

1680" 

•3986 

•0204 

•8667 

•0002736 

•0000140 

2620" 

•4986 

•0321 

•8689 

•0002276 

•0000147 

3300" 

•6889 

•0433 

8685 

•0002056 

•0000161 

4140" 

•6863 

•0643 

•8733 

•0001898 

•0000160 

4980" 

•7679 

•0666 

8765 

•0001736 

1 -0000153 

5820" 

•8289 

•0877 

•8791 

0001620 

0000171 

6660" 

S864 

•1120 

•8801 1 

•0001612 

•0000191 

7500" 

•9437 ' 

•1376 

, -8803 

•0001429 

•0000208 

S340" 

9953 

•1636 

•8806 1 

•0001366 

•0000209 

10140" 

1-1088 

•2162 

8806 1 

•0001242 

•0000241 

11940" 

1-2283 

•2868 

•8803 , 

•0001168 

0000272 

13740" 

1-3321 

•3631 

•8798 ' 

•0001103 

•0000292 

16640" 

1 4310 

•4194 

•8794 

•0001048 

0000307 

17340" 

1 5402 

•4920 

•8822 1 

0001006 

1 -0000321 

19140" 

1-6494 

•6660 

•8824 i 

•0000972 

' -0000336 

20940" 

1-7322 

•6330 

-8796 ' 

•0000941 

•0000344 

22740" 1 

1 -8308 

•7126 

•8798 1 

•0000916 

•0000356 

24640" 

1-9238 

•7862 

•8789 

•0000892 

0000364 

28140" 

21141 

•9418 

•8792 ' 

•0000864 

•0000380 


The results of Tables I and II are plotted in fig. 1 (see next 
page). The curves A and B are plotted between the actual 
experimental values of the e.c.e.’s both for cathode and anode, 
and the total time corresponding to each such value as given in 
Table I. The curves C and D are plotted between the average 
values of the e.c e.’s (as deduced from total cathode gain or 
anode loss and the mean current) and the total time corres- 
ponding to each value given in Table II. 

Reavlis. 

Tlie foregoing experiments show very clearly how the 
observed e.c.e.’s for the cathode fall and those for the anode 
rise at each successive electrolysis. As the same solution was 
used throughout the series, the total quantity of acid liberated 
during these experiments was stored in the solution itself, its 
integral effect at each successive interval being given by a 
descending order of values for the one case and an ascen^g 
order for the other. ‘ 

The rate of fall in the value of the cathode e.c.e. is com* 
paratively small at the start, as the convexity of the curve C 
in fig. 1 at the beginning will show. This is soon followed by 
a rapid rate of fall with increased accumulation of acid ; the 
portion of the curve C representing this part will be found to 
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have become concave after an inflexion. With prolonged 
electrolysis, however, the fall became gradually smaller and 
smafler till at last the values tended to become more or less 
stationary, as the last part of the curve would indicate. 

With the anode e.c e. the reverse is the case, though the 
rate of rise is more gradual and much smaller throughout 
than that tor the fall of the cathode equivalent. It is interest- 
ing to note how the observed values of the e.c.e. both foi 
cathode and anode tended to equalize with repeated electro- 
lyses, the former coming down by rapid steps and the latter 
going up more slowly but steadily. For instance, at the end 
of the first experiment the e.c.e.’ s for cathode and anode are 
•0002906 and *0000147 ; while at the end of the last deter- 
mination they were found to be *0000697 and *0000488 
respectively ! 

It is difficult to understand the sudden drop in experiment 
3, Table I. The deposit obtained was good, so that there 
was no loss of weight at the time of washing. It could, 
however, be explained on the hypothesis that it was only due 
to the effect of accumulation of acid developed in previous 
experiments in the part of the solution lying between cathode 
and anode. In all subsequent experiments the solution was 
thoroughly stirred before the current was started. To investi- 
gatt whether this sudden drop was accidental, the following 
set of observations were made with a fresh quantity of the 
same volume (160 c. c.) of neutral solution (specific gravity 
different). The current was passed for only five minutes at a 
time in order to examine the steps of fall more closely. The 
results are tabulated below ; — 

Table III. 

Effect of successive Electrolysis for small intervals. 


Total time. 
Second. 

Current 

(Amp.) 

Actual. 

Current 

(Amp.) 

Mean. 

Ca. Gain 
(Grm.) 

Total Ca. 
Gain 
(Grm ) 

1 

E.C.E. 

(Ca.) 

7 X 10-7 

E.C.E. 

(Ca.) 

Mean. 

xlO.7 

300" 

*8541 

*8541 

*0768 

*0768 

2997 

2997 

600" 

‘8083 

•8312 

•0697 

•1464 

2872 

2937 

000" 

•8738 

•8454 

*0718 

•2183 

2739 

2869 

1200" 

‘8938 

•.-676 

*0688 

*2870 

2564 

2789 

1600" 

*8922 

•8644 

*0599 

*3469 

2255 

2676 

1800" 1 

*9197 

*8736 

*0604 

*4073 

2188 

2589 

2100" 1 

*8862 

' *8764 

•0522 

« *4694 

1962 

2499 

2400" 

•9092 

*8796 j 

•0398 

•4993 

1459 

2364 

2700" 1 

*8704 

•8793 

*0373 

•5365 

1427 

2261 

3000" 

•8732 

•8780 

•0325 

*5690 

1240 

2160 


The above values of the e.c.e. show that the fall is gradu- 
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ally throughout and nowhere so abrupt as in experiment 
3 of the previous series. 

The curve E. in fig. 2 is plotted between the average 
value of the e.c.e. (Ca.) given in Table III and the total time 
corresponding to these values. The point P, at which the 
curve meets the Y axis, gives by extrapolation the value of the 
e.c.e. of a perfectly neutral solution, inasmuch as the acid 
developed may be regarded as proportional to the time of fiow 
of current. This gives 0003046 as the approximate value of 
the e.c.e. as read from the curve. 

Drawing F (fig. 2), the first part of curve C on the same 
scale as E and producing it to cut the axis at Q, a similar point 
is obtained which fixes the cathode e.c.e. approximately at 
*0003016; both these values do not differ from the standard 
value *0003043 by more than one per cent. 

The results of Table I and II seem to reveal a definite 
experimental law with time, underlying this wide range of 
variation in the values of the e.c.e. of nickel. It appears 
that the only natural explanation lies in the fact that the 
anode is not readily attacked by the acid ions liberated at th^ 
time of electrolysis. The result is that, corresponding to the 
number of nickel ions leaving the solution at any instant, the 
number entering it is less, as these latter are supplied by 
the anode dissolved. The sulphions, thus failing to act on the 
anode, react upon the water forming sulphuric acid. As the 
acid goes on accumulating with time, it draws away a good 
portion of the current passing through the voltameter owing 
to its higher conductivity, and an equivalent quantity of 
hydrogen instead of nickel is deposited on the cathode. The 
effective current actually employed in decomposing nickel 
sulphate is therefore only a fraction of the whole current sent 
through the voltameter, and the values of the e.c.e. based 
upon the Ammeter readings become necessarily lower and 
lower as the acid increases in proportion. A divided circuit 
thus seems to be established in the electrolyte, the total cur- 
rent branching off into tlie acid and nickel lines, in the inverse 
ratio of the resistances offered by each respectively. But this 
cannot go on indefinitely. For, with increased concentration 
of acid, the anode gradually becomes more amenable to its 
solvent action and begins to lose more weight than before, 
thus restoring nickel ions in larger numbers to the solution, and 
thereby increasing the conduction through the nickel line. In 
consequence of this mixed conduction the cathode gradually 
gains less and the anode loses more, and the tendency is such 
as to make the gain and loss equal. Electrolitic balance will 
thus be reached at the point when the quantity of acid de- 
veloped is just enough to dissolve away as many nickel ions 
from the afiode as leave the solution at any moment. At this 
point the curves C and D will meet. 




500 1000 1 50 0 2 0 00 0 500 3000 3500 
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Part II. 

Effect of Dilution. 

A number of experiments were now undertaken with a 
view to see how far the elBEect of acid generated during elec- 
trolysis could be reduced by dilution if a large quantity of 
the solution were used. The following arrangements were 
made. 

About three litres of saturated solution (specific gravity 
1-334 at 23°C) was prepared from pure crystals, boiM with 
precipitated nickel carbonate and filtered. The clear solution 
was put in a bottle (fig. 3) with a tap at the bottom. The 
bottle was placed on an adjustable stand just over the volta- 
meter. At the time of experiment a continuous run of the 
solution through the voltameter was maintained by drawing off 
the liquid by a syphon and so adjusting the flow from the 
bottle as to keep its level always at the same height. The solu- 
tion in the voltameter was thus continually replenished and 
the acid developed during electrolysis carried away from it. 
The rate of fall in the value of the e.c.e. was thus effectually 
checked. 

Hardly any evolution of gas was noticed. 

Though there was a ste«Sy fall in the e.c.e. all through 
this series, it was evidently very much slower than what was 
noticed when about the same current was passed through a 
smaller quantity for the same length of time. 

The solution was again treated with nickel carbonate, fil- 
tered and subjected to a second course of electrolysis, just to 
make sure if the removal of the acid developed during the 
last experiment, by neutralization, would raise the value of the 
e.c.e. again. This was found to be the case. 

Effect of Nickel Carbonate. 

A number of determinations were next made with the solu- 
tion kept thoroughly stirred with the carbonate in the volta- 
meter during electrolysis, in order to neutralize the acid at the 
time of its production. The results are given in Table IV. 
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Table IV. 

Effect of Nickel Carbonate suspended in the Solution. 


Second. 

1 

Ampere. | 

Ca. gam. 

An. loss. 

E.C.E. (Ca.). 

E.C.E. (An.). 

840" 

1 

•9204 

•2147 


1 

1 

•0002770 


840" 

1 

•8874 1 

, -2137 

•0106 

■0002867 

•0000143 

840" 

•880.3 

•2062 

•0096 

•0002788 

I 0000128 

840" 

•8794 

•1341 

•0111 

•0001814 

•00001.50 

840" 

•8874 , 

1 -2090 

1 

1 

0002803 

! 


The character of the deposit obtained in this group of 
experiments was markedly different from that obtained in pre- 
vious experiments from clear filtered solutions, being more or 
less of a spongy, brittle and loose character. The colour was 
of a dark shade, quite unlike the white deposits obtained 
before. 

The values of the e.c.e. though irregular, yet kept within 
a much smaller range of the theoretical value (*0003043), 
except in experiment 4 where it fell too low owing to loss at 
the time of washing. As the deposits were invariably loose 
and apt to faU away at washings, it was very difficult to tell 
whether the defect in value was due to only partial neutraliza 
tion of acid or to a non-adherent deposit or to both causes. 

The Cathode in a Porous Enclosure. 

It seemed most hkely that the solid particles of the carbo- 
nate of nickel coming, as they did, into contact with the 
cathode surface, made the deposits non-adherent. An adhe- 
rent deposit was to be expected if the cathode could be kept 
free from contact with these solid particles. The following ex- 
periments were performed with the cathode plate wrapped up 
in a piece of filter paper, and a continuous supply of nickel 
sulphate solution largely mixed with nickel carbonate was kept 
flo4^ng through the voltameter as described before. Tins 
arrangement combined the twofold advantage of large dilution 
and prompt neutralization of acid at the anode. The filter 
paper protected the cathode surface from contact with the car- 
bonate partides. The results are given in Table V. 
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Table V. 


Effect of covering the Cathode in Filter Pa per. 


Second. 

Ampere, j 

Ca. gain. { 

An. loss 

K.C.F. (Ca.). 1 

E C E (an ). 

840" 

1 9014 

•2241 

1 

1 *0163 

0002969 

•00002023 

840" 

•9014 

2226 

•0187 

•0002939 

00002468 

840" 

•8874 

•2139 

•0169 

0002869 

00002267 

840" 

11 924 

2901 

1 0201 

0002896 

•00002006 

840" 

1 0840 

2680 

' *0201 

0002950 

00002004 


Mean e.c.e. = *0002913. 

Mean probable error of the iesult = *000001. 

Probable error of one observation = *000003. 

The values of the e.c.e. obtained in this senes are faiily 
consistent. In experiments 3 and 4 the deposits were found 
to be dark and loose at those places where the filter paper 
pressed against the cathode surface. The values of the e.c.e 
were therefore comparatively low. 

In the next set of experiments, a bag of filter paper was 
prepared with a stiff collar to prevent its collapse under liquid 
preasuie. There was sufficient space inside the enclosure to 
keep the cathode hanging quite freely. Decidedly better 
results were obtained as will bo seen from Table VI. 


Table VI. 

Effect of circulating t/u replenishing mixture of Nickel SulphaU 
and (^arhonate round the filter hag with th( Cathode. 


1 


Ca 

All 

MCE 

E 1 E 

1 haractui of 

3ond I Ampere 

1 1 

gam 

loss 

(Ca) 

(An ) 

deposit 

960" 

9334 

2645 

0191 

1 0002872 

•0000216 

Loose and dark 

840" ' 

1 1762 1 

2942 

0202 ' 

1 0002977 

00002001 Wliite and firm 

840" 

8776 

2195 

0130 

0002978 

•0000176 

do do 

840" 

8803 I 

2214 

0124 

0002993 

0000168 

do do 

840" 

9937 

2496 

0292 i 

0002989 

•0000349 

do do 

840" 

•9014 

2289 

0155 

0003023 

•0000204 

do do 

840" 

9151 

2338 

0260 i 

•0003036 

0000325 

do do 

840" 

8944 

2197 

0606 1 

I 0002924 

0000807 

Ix>oso and dai k 

840^ 

8944 

2242 

1 

•0002983 

r • • 

White and firm 

840" 

8944 

2294 

•0272 1 

•0003063 

0000362 

do do. 


Mean e.c.e. = *0002983. 

Probable error of the result = *000001. 
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The modification in the shape of the filter partition thus 
produced the desired effect. The values of the e.c.e. for the 
cathode are on the whole quite concordant. 

The arrangement was, however, still unsatisfactory, 
because in some cases the nickel carbonate got inside the en- 
closure through holes in the filter paper. It was also difiOicult 
to avoid contact with the filter paper altogether, specially at 
the bottom. The deposit obtained in such cases of contact 
were as a rule bad. 

In experiment 8, the anode equivalent was exception- 
ally high. This was because the filter bag was, by mistake, 
put on the anode instead of the cathode. The result was, the 
acid ions which collect round the anode were inside the parti- 
tion, and thus, protected to a great extent from the diluting 
and neutralizing action of the fluid circulating through the 
voltameter, they attacked the anode with greater concen- 
tration, and its loss was consequently much greater in this case. 
The cathode plate got the characteristic dark and loose deposit 
as it was exposed to contact with the carbonate particles. 

A further improvement was made upon the porous parti- 
tion by mounting the filter paper on an U-shaped wooden 
frame. A piece of thread was wound on the frame tmderneath 
the paper forming a sort of net-work, which prevented the 
walls of the filter paper from touching the cathode. About 
H litres of the solution largely mixed with nickel carbonate 
were run through the cell as before. The mixture was stirred 
from time to time with a glass rod both in the voltameter as 
well as in the bottle. The results are given below. 


Table VII. 

Final Remits obtained with replenishing mixture and porous 
partition. 


cond. 

Ampere. 

Ca. gain 

An. loss 

E C.E. (Ca ). 

EC.E (An.). 

840 ^ 

*8803 

2209 


0003023 


840 -' 

*8930 

•2276 

•6679 

•0003033 

0000 i 654 

840 ' 

•8002 

•2279 

•0262 

•0003047 

00003600 

840 ' 

•8986 

2281 

0231 

•0003021 

00003067 

840 ' 1 

•0028 

•2309 

•0262 

•0003044 

•00003328 

840 ' 

8944 

•2290 

•0228 ! 

•0003048 

•00003082 

840 ' 

•9069 

•2308 

•0282 1 

0003029 

> 00003698 

840 ' 

•8930 

L 

•2286 

•0279 

•0003047 

•00008720 

1 


Mean e.o.e. = •0003036. 

FrobaUe error of the mean = *0000003. 
Mean error of one observation =K)000008. 
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In experiment 1 a flat earthern-ware pot (such as those 
used in ordinary Grove oeUs) was used, for the rest the 
specially devised filter paper partition was used. 

Concluding Remarks, 

The device adopted in the last series of experiments may 
probably be used with advantage in nickel-plating on a com- 
mercial scale both for the saving of current from useless waste 
in gaseous decompositions and also for the good adherent 
deposits which it ensures. 

An experimental determination of the electro-chemical 
equivalent of cobalt and iron on these lines might be found 
useful. 

The atomic weights of nickel and cobalt as determined by 
chemical methods, is at present only known with an uncer- 
tainty of about two per cent. A careful determination of the 
e.c.e. of nickel and cobalt according to the method suggested 
by these researches has, it may be presumed, its special ^van- 
tages for examining the atomic weights of these metals and 
will evidently furnish quite an independent method of verifying 
results obtained by purely chemical processes. With the solu- 
tion of nickel sulphate which has been worked with, not pay- 
ing any attention to its chemical purity other than that which 
may be looked for from repeated crystallizations, I find that 
the e.c.e. of nickel (taken that of silver as *001118) is 
0003036 + *0000003 (probable error), which leads to a value 
of the atomic weight of nickel as 58*62 + *06. 

A repetition of Hittorf ’s experiments on the effect of tem- 
perature of the electrolyte upon its deposits performed with 
the precautions for eliminating spurious effects due to acid, as 
adopted in these investigations, would be an interesting experi- 
mental study. 

In conclusion, I have much pleasure in acknowledging my 
indebtedness to Professor V. H. Jackson, M.A., of the Indian 
Educational Service, for many encouraging suggestions and help 
dun ig the progress of the work. 




5. Buddhist Legends of Asoka and his Times. 

Translated from the Pali of the Rasavdhinl by Laksmana Sastri, 
Sadho Lot Scholar and Head Pandit* Queen's Collegiate 
School i Benares y mth a Prefatory Note 
by H. C. Norman. 


Asoka IS admittedly one of the nost interesting figures in 
Indian history, and the story of liis conversion present^ many 
problems which have engaged the attention of most Indianists. 
Any old document which gives some account of this monarch , 
even though it be in a legendary form, is therefore of interest, 
and especially a Pali work by a Buddhist, as representing the 
orthodox opinion on this matter. Various stories of Asoka are 
to be met within the Sinhalese chronicles and in Buddhaghosa, 
but as they are to be found conveniently arranged in a prose form 
in the Rasavahini, and as Pandit Laksmana SSstrl is at present 
preparing an edition of that work > for the Pali Text Society, I 
urged him to make a translation of this tale of Asoka — one of 
the longest in the book. The authorities on which the author 
of this interesting old work has drawn are the Mabavanisa and 
Buddhaghosa’s commentaries, and he has foUowed his authori- 
ties with a minute exactitude which is characteristic of Bud- 
dhist works, following them almost word for word the essen- 
tial passages. 

In addition to other matters, tlie legend gives the story of 
how Asoka found the Buddha’s relics and distributed them ovei 
India. This story occurs in Buddhaghosa’s Sumahgalavilasini, 
and forms part of a long account of the fate of the relics after 
their first dispersal. By way of explanation, and in order to 
make the account more connected, I have ventured to give a 
translation from that part of Buddhaghosa's Commentary on the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta which deals with Ajatasattu’s treat- 
ment of the relics. For this the Burmese edition of Rangoon, 
1903, has been used. Dr. Fleet in the J.R.A.S. for October 1906 
has given the sto^ of the relics from the Pali, and presumably 
from the same edition. My version agrees in all essentials with 
Dr. Fleet’s, but, at the risk of being wearisome, 1 have literal- 
ly translated every detail of the text, with some notes on 
slight points of difference between us. Fpr a complete discus 
sion of the fate of the relics. Dr. Fleet’s articles in the J.R.A.S. 
must be referred to, for they are of prime importance, giving 
as they do the best results of modern criticism. 

1 According to Goonaratne in the J.P.T.S. for 1884, p 51, the 
RasavShinI is probably a work of the fourteenth century A.D. 
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Translation. 

“ After the stupas had thus been set up, however, the 
elder Mahakassapa, perceiving that danger threatened the 
relics, approached the presence of king Ajatasattu and said : 
‘ O great king, one receptacle ought to be made for the 
relics.’ ‘ Very well, reverend Sir, let the making of the recep- 
tacle be my concern. But how am 1 to get the remaining 
relics V ' Great king, the getting of the relics is not 3 ^our task, 
but mine.’ ‘ Very well, reverend Sir, do you get the relics, 
and I will make the receptacle ’ The elder brought the remain- 
ing relics, leaving with the various royal families only enough 
for purposes of worship, but at Ramagama the Nagas took 
possession of the relics, and no accident happened to them. 
Knowing that in the future they would be deposited in the Great 
Caitya of the MahSvihara in Ceylon, he did not take them, but 
took them from the remaining seven cities. Then standing at 
a spot to the south-east of Rajagaha he willed the following 
resolve : ‘ Let the stone which is in this place vanish, let the 
sand become spotless, let not water rise up in it.’ The king 
had that place dug up, and then caused bricks to be made with 
the soil therefrom. Then he had Caityas to the eighty great 
disciples constructed. When people asked : * What is the king 
having made here ? ’ they were told ‘ Caityas for the great dis- 
ciples.* No one knew about the existence of a relic-receptacle. 
When that place had been made eighty cubits deep, he had 
laid down an iron ^ flooring. Then he had made a copper house 
of the size of the sanctuary in the Thuparama, and likewise 
eight boxes and stupas of yellow sandal and other woods. 
Then he took the relics of the Blessed One and cast them into a 
yellow sandal- wood box, and this yellow sandal- wood box he 
put in another yellow sandal- wood box, and that too in another, 
and BO on, putting the boxes one inside the other. In exactly 
the same way he had the eight yellow sandal-wood boxes put in 
eight stupas of yellow sandal- wood, the eight stupas of yellow 
sandal-wood in eight boxes of red sandal-wood, the eight boxes 
of red sandal- wood in eight stupas of red sandal- wood, the 
eight stupas of red sandal-wood in eight boxes of ivory, these 
boxes in eight stupas of ivoiy, these stupas in eight boxes of all 
kinds of jewels, these boxes in eight stupas of all kinds of jewels, 
these stupas in eight golden boxes, these boxes in eight golden 
stupas, these stupas in eight silver boxes, these boxes in eight 
silver stupas , these stupas in eight jewel-boxes , these boxes in eight 
jewel-stGpas, these stupas in eight ruby-boxes, these boxes in 
eight ruby-stupas, these stupas in eight cat’s-eye boxes, these 

Brass.* Fleet. The PSli has lohasanthlram. Its bottom 
was Imed with iron bars,*’ Bigandet, who in his second volume foUows 
Buddhaghosa's account of the fate of the relics. 
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boxes in eight cat’s-eye stupas, these stupas in eight boxes of 
crystal, these boxes in eight stupas of crystal. Above them all 
was a crystal Caitya of the same size as the Caitya in the 
Thuparama. Above it he had made a house of all kinds of 
jewels, above that was one of gold, above that again one of 
silver, above that one of copper. Having scattered there the 
dust of all kinds of jewels and having strewn thousands of 
flowers that grow on land and flowers that grow in the vater, 
he caused to be made (figures of) the five hundred and fifty 
births, the eighty great Elders, the great king Suddhodana, 
Queen Maya, and the seven Connate Ones* — all these of gold. 
He had set up five hundred brimming jars of gold and five 
hundred of silver and five hundred banners ; five hundred 
lamps of gold and five hundred of silver he had made and filled 
them with fragrant oil and set in them wicks of fine cloth. 
Then the reverend Mahakassapa willed ; ‘ Let not the garlands 
wither, let not the perfumes be destroyed, and let not the 
lamps be extinguished.’ He then caused letters to be engraved 
on a plate of gold : ‘ In the futm'e a prince called Piyadasa 
shall raise the royal umbrella and become Asoka, the king of 
righteousness. He shall cause these lelics to be dispersed far 
and wide.’ The king having performed adoration with all his 
ornaments first of all went out shutting the door. Having 
closed the copper door, he fastened a key-ring to the string for 
closing the door ® and in that very place set a great magic jewel, • 
on which he had engraved : ‘ In the future let a poor king 
come and take this jewel and pay honour to the relics, ’ Sakka, 
the king of the gods, summoned Vissakamma, and saying : 

‘ Sir, Ajatasattu has made a receptacle for the relics, set up a 
guard here,’ sent him off. When he arrived, he fitted up a 
valasiiaghata-machine (a revolving platform). Having set uj) 
his machine which caused wooden figures with crystal-bright 
swords in their hands to revolve in the rclic' chamber with a 
speed like that of the wind,* he fastened it with just one pin,'^ 
and, having made a stone enclosure round about like the 
Ginjakavasatha ® (or ‘ like a tiled dwelling’), closed it with one 
pin. Having thrown about sand and made the ground even, he 
set above it a stone stupa. After the relic- receptacle had been 
constructed, the elder entered into complete Nibbana, after 

1 See for these, J.A.S.B,, vol. iv. No. 3, 1908. 

2 Aviflchanarajjuyam kuficikamuddikam bandhitva. Seo Vinaya 

Texts (S.B.K.) Ill, 106. Fastened it with a rope and sealed -the 
knot.” (Fleet.) “ • 

8 Mamkkhandham. 

* VatascKlisena vegena euiupariySyantam yantam. 

Ani. This would act as an axis. 

® * I'his, the Brick Hall or Tiled Ball, was a building at Nadika.’ 
(Fleet). ( f. M.P.S. II, 6,6 : ‘ tatra sudam BhagavS Nadike viharati Oirija- 
k&vasathe. ’ Cy. itthakaniajre Svasathe. 
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finishing his term of life. The king too departed this life, 
and so did those (work) men.” 

The Story of the Three Brothers, 

THE Honey Merchants. 

Formerly there were three brothers in Benares who lived 
haimoniously together. Tliey maintained their family by 
the honey-trade. One of them used to go to foreign coun- 
tries and buy honey from the hands of the residents of the Ma- 
laya country, the second despatched the honey to the town, 
and the third sold it at Benares. At that time a Paceekabud- 
dha (one who has attained the knowledge necessary to Nirva- 
na), who lived on the Gandhamadana mountain, was suffering 
from a wound. Another Paccekabuddha, perceiving him thus 
indisposed, thought within himself that the wound was to bt 
cured only by means of honey. He accordingly put on his 
robe on the Gandhamadana mountain and went through the 
air. Having alighted at the gate of the town, he stayed there, 
looking about him to find out whence the honey was to be 
procured. 

Meanwhile a servant maid, who earned her bread by serv- 
ing, was passing by, holding a jar in her hand in order to 
fetch water from the river ; she made way for him , and having 
placed her jar on the ground, saluted him, and stood aside. 
The Paccekabuddha addressed her, * Sister ! in which place is 
the honey obtained by mendicants?’ She having heard what 
he had to say, conducted him to the honey-market, and point- 
ing with her hand, she said, ‘Here, Sit, is the honey- market.’ 
While thus pointing, she was pondering within herself, ‘ In case 
this Paccekabuddha does not get the honey, I shall supply him 
with it e\en at the cost of the clothes I wear.’ Thus medita- 
ting, she stayed there awaiting his return. 

Now the Paccekabuddha proceeding in due course at 
last reached the honey-market. A man of affluence (one of 
the three brothers) on seeing him, took the bowl from his hands, 
and having placed it on a stand, brought a jar of honey and in 
pouring the contents into the bowl tilted up the jar quickly. 
When the bowl was filled up to the brim, the honey began to 
flow out on to the ground. On seeing it the merchant was 
overjoyed and made the following request. It is said in the 
Mahavamsa * — “ When the Paccekabuddha arrived there, that 
pious merchant gave him a bowl full of honey, and seeing it 
filled up and the honey brimming over and falling to the ground, 
he full of faith then made the following prayer : — * Let me 
alone enjoy the undisputed authority over Jambudlpa by the 
virtue of this charity, and let my commands have their control 
over the r^ons of the sky and those of the earth for a yojana 
in both directions.’” Having thus spoken, he presented the 
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bowl to the Paooekabttddha, which he accepted, and standing 
in that seU-same spot he said : — “ Let this charity quickly ful- 
fil €dl your wishes, just as the fifteenth day of the month fulfils 
the moon, or as a magical jewel does the wishes of its posses- 
sor.” Having thus blessed him, he departed. 

The maid-servant of the jar, who was waiting in the way, 
seeing him return, proceeded to welcome him and asked, ‘ Sir, 
did you get the honey ? ’ ‘ Yes, sister.’ ‘ What did the merchant 
say at the time he presented the bowl to you ? ’ The Pacceka- 
buddha related to her all that had passed. Having heard it, 
she requested him, * Be so good, Sir, as to wait a moment here 
for the sake of your humble servant, ’ and she went quickly 
home. There she took a piece of cloth, her own garment, 
and having washed and folded it, she presented it to him, saying, 
‘ Whenever, Sir, the honey-supplier should happen to be the 
king of the whole of Jambudipa, I should like to become his 
chief queen,’ and making a prayer she spoke as follows : ‘ When 
he, reverend Sir, who gave thee the honey, becomes king over 
the earth, may I then. Sir, become his beloved queen; of fair 
form, voice, and fame, devoted to him, and beautiful may I 
be, and dear and pleasing and adorable to him always.’ The 
Paccekabuddha having poured his blessings upon her also, say- 
ing, ‘So be it ’ , took his aerial way to the Gandhamadana 
mountain. 

Thereafter those three brothers met together, and when 
investigating the honey enquired, * Where is that jar of honey ?* 
He gave an explanation by narrating what he had done, and 
thus concluded, ‘ If you want to take advantage of this charity, 
so much the better : if not, take the price of the honey from me.’ 
They said, ‘ The honey is nothing to us, but to what kind of a 
person did you give it 1 ’ On hearing this the other said , * These 
Paccekabuddhas are people who live in seclusion on the Gan- 
dhamadana mountain and wear yellow robes. They live by 
begging from family to family. They are pious and observe 
the Slla precepts.’ ‘ The Candalas in the guise of Brahmans,’ 
said the eldest, ‘ go about wearing such yellow robes. 1 
think he must be one of them.’ The second brother also got 
angry, and said, ‘ I shall throw your Paccekabuddha to the 
other side of the sea.’ The honey-supplier, having heard their 
talk, warned them, ‘ Do not be so harsh unto the reverend 
Paccekabuddhas, who possess great influence and power. Do 
not you fear the sufferings of hell ? ’ He tried thus to warn 
them and convince them of their power. Both the brothers 
were satisfied by the i^asoning and agreed to what he had done. 

Afterwards when they died they transmigrated in the deva- 
worlds and in the world of men, and having enjoyed great 
fortune in their various existences at last were again bom two 
himdred years after the death of Budd^ in the place that each 
one had attained. It is thus related : — “ The merchant who 
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gave the honey was born as king Asoka, the maid-servant as 
the queen AsandhimittA, he who had called the Paooekabuddha 
a Cand&la as N|grodha, and he who blamed him as Tissa/’ 

1?he eldest who had abused him as a CandS.]a was bom as 
the son of prince Sutnana, the eldest son of king Bindusara. 
His story runs thus : — 

At the time that king Bindus&ra became powerless, 
prince Asoka, having left the kingdom of Ujjain, which had 
been taken by him, came and took possession of the whole 
city and captured prince Sumana. On that very day the wife 
of prince Sumana, who was about to be delivered, disguised 
herself, and, when she had left the city no great distance be- 
hind and was going in the direction of a village of Candalas, 
she heard the voice of a deity who had occupied the banyan 
tree close to the house of the head Candala, saying : * Come 
along this way.’ She went close to the deity. The deity sud- 
denly built a house by its power and awarded it to her, saying, 
* Dwell in this house.’ On the very day of her going, she was de- 
livered of a male child. She called him by the name of Nigro- 
dha, as he was favoured by the deity residing in the Nigro- 
dha (or banyan) tree. The head Candala, from the day he saw 
her, looked upon her as the daughter of his master, and con- 
tinually took every possible care of her. The princess lived 
there seven years, and the prince Nigrodha grew up to the age 
of seven. 

In the meantime an Arahat called Mahavaranatthera, who 
had perceived that the child was destined to become an Arahat, 
sojourning (there) thought : ‘ The boy is now Seven years old, 
now has the proper time arrived to ordain him a monk. ’ Ac- 
cordingly he caused the princess to be apprised of the fact, and 
admitt^ prince Nigrodha into the monastic life. The prince 
attained to Arahatship in the Hall of Tonsure. It is said in 
the Mahavamsa : — * Having seen that the little prince was des- 
tined to become an Arahat, the elder Mahavaruna ordained 
him ; the prince attained to Arahatship'in the Hall of Tonsure. ’ 
Now one day he, after taking care of his body and having per- 
formed the duties of a monk, took his bowl and robe, and 
started, resolving that he would go to the door of his mother, 
the lay devotee. To reach his mother’s dwelling-place, he had 
to enter the city by the south gate, go by the king’s palace, and 
emerge by the east gate, and at that time Asoka, the pious king, 
was pacing up and down at a window and looking towels th^e 
eastern direction. At that very moment Nigrodha, who had 
attained to tranquillity of mind and senses, looking only nine 
spans before him and endowed with the decency of deportment, 
reached the compound of the palace. As soon as the king per- 
ceived him, he began to think, “ All these people are persons of 
scattered thoughts, and always have an incBnation for food 
and game. But this boy seems to be undisturbed. His looks 
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as well as lAs other movements are very seemly. He must 
have acquired some transoendent virtue. ’ The king was 
pleased immediately on seeing him and at once felt an inclina- 
tion and attachment towards him. The cause of this was that 
he was the eldest brother of the king, the merchant, at the 
time of doin^ that charity in the previous life. “An inclina- 
tion towards somebody arises either through an association 
with him in a former birth, or through the present obligation 
he is under, as a lotus springs up in water.” The king thus 
feeling a strong inclination and respect towards the Samanera, 
order^ his ministers to summon him. Being impatient at 
their delay he again despatched some two or three servants to 
tell him to come quickly. Presently the Samanera presented 
himself before him in his usual way. He pointed to him a seat, 
befitting his rank, and requested him to take it. He, looking 
around him to see that there was no other Bhikkhu present, 
approached the royal throne, on whicli the umbrella had been 
raised, and made a sign to the king to take the bowl. The 
king, seeing him approaching the throne, thought within him- 
self : ‘ This Samanera would become the lord of this palace this 
very day.’ The Samanera, presenting the bowl to the king, 
ascended the throne. The king ordered various articles of food 
to be brought before him that had been prepared for himself. 
Tlie Samanera accepted as much as was necessary for his susten- 
ance. When he had taken his food, the king said .• * Do you 
know the exhortation given you by your teacher ?” “ Yes, my 
lord, a portion of it.” “Tell it to me also, Sir.” “ Very 
well, my lord.” So he recited to him, by way ^>1 returning 
thanks, the Appamadavagsa (section on Heedfulness) of the 
Dhammapada as suitable for the king. 

When the king heard, ‘ carefulness is the source of immor- 
tality and carelessness is that of death,’ he said, * 1 have 
understood, Sir, please complete it.’ The Samanera at the end 
of returning thanks received thirty-two fixed portions of food. 
Next day he took along with him thirty- two Bhikkhus and 
penetrated into the private apartments of the king. There he 
took his food. The king requested him : “ Let another tliirty- 
two Bhikkhus take their food with you to-morrow.” In this 
wq,y increasing the number day by day, the king stopped the 
sanctioned food of sixty- thousand Brahman mendicants and 
apportioned it forever to as many Bhikklius in the inner 
apartment. By the virtue of the inclination to Nigrodha shown 
by the king Nigrodhatthera established the king along with bis 
court in the three Saranas (or Refugea) and in the five Slla 
precepts. Nigrodhatthera too instilled into the king a firm 
faith in the Buddha’s teaching, a faith firmer than that of the 
ordinary unconverted man. The king, on his part, commanded 
a monastery, namely, the Asok&rama, to be built, and supplied 
sixty-thousand Bhikkhus with boiled rice every day. He also 
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built eighty-four thousand monasteries in eighty-four thousand 
towns throughout Jambudipa. And so it is said : ‘ ‘ Through the 
fault of having used ‘ Candala ’ as a term of abuse he (Nigro- 
dha) was bom in a Candala hamlet, and through obtainment 
of the fruition of his approval of the good deed he became a 
perfect Arahat. ’ ’ This is the narrative of Nigrodhatthera. 

The merchant who gave the honey, however, having de- 
scended from the world of Devas, was reborn in the royal family 
of Pupphapura as the prince Piyadasa, and after having raised 
aloft the royal umbrella enjoyed an undisputed authority over 
the whole of Jambudipa. How was this ? 

King Bindusara had a hundred sons. Asoka assassinated 
them all with the exception of prince Tissa, who was born of the 
same mother as himself. After murdering them all he man- 
aged the government for four years without being formally 
anointed. But at the expiration of that period, two hun- 
dred and eighteen years after the death of Buddha, he attained 
to a coronation as sole ruler over the whole of Jambudipa. 
On this occasion the kings ruling over the eighty-four thousand 
cities in the whole of Jambudipa, came to pay respect to him. 
He had three palaces appropriate to the three seasons. One of 
them was called Mahasappika, the second Moragiva, and the 
third Mangala; in these he abode, surrounded by countless 
thousands of dancers. The maid-servant, who had shown him 
(the Paccekabuddha) the honey-market, was born as the prin- 
cess Asandhimitta, as beautiful as a heavenly nymph, and 
became the principal queen of king Dhammasoka, with autho- 
rity over sixty thousand women. 

No sooner had the coronation taken place than the king 
was furnished with the following kingly powers. His com- 
mands prevailed for a yojana below the earth and for a yojana 
above in the sky. Deities daily brought sixteen jars full of 
water, eight men’s load, from the Anotatta lake, from which 
when converted to the Faith he gave eight to the assembly of 
mendicants, two to sixty Tipitaka-bhtUhus, two to his chief 
queen, Asandhimitta, and four he kept for his private use. 
Deities also supplied him daily with tender, fresh and tasteful 
tooth-cleaners, made from the betel- vine and brought from the 
Himalaya. They were so abundant that they sufficed for the 
daily cleansing of the teeth of all — the king, the chief queen, 
sixtwn-thousand dancers, and sixty thousand Bhikkhus. The 
deities also presented him with the Amalaka and the Harltaka 
medicines and the tasty and sweet-scented golden leaves of 
mango trees. They brought for him clothes of five colours 
from the Chaddanta lake, and gave him a yellow kerchief for 
wiping the hands, and heavenly beverages. And daily too the 
Nftga kings brought him from the Nftga palace emolHent scent, 
jasmine-flowered cloth without seam for his apparel, and colly- 
rium. Likewise from the Chaddanta lake every day parrots 
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brought for him nine hundred thousand cart>loads of rice wliich 
was produced there. Mice cleared it of the husks : there was 
not a broken grain of rice. This very rice was in use in every 
place belonging to the king. The bees prepared honey for him 
In the workshops bears smote with the sledgehammers. Tlie 
birds warbling sweetly brought him an oblation of song. 

Endowed with these Iddhis (supernatural powers), the king 
one day despatched a golden chain and ordered the king of 
Nagas, nam^ Mahakala, who had seen all the four Buddhas 
and was destined to live for a ELappa, to be brought before 
him. The king seated him on a costly royal couch underneath 
a white umbrella, and worshipped him with flowers of countless 
hundreds of colours, those produced on the earth as well 
as those that grow in the water, and also with golden flowers. 
And then surrounding him on all sides with the sixteen 
thousand dancers, decked with all kinds of ornaments, he 
entreated him, ‘ Please bring before the ken of these eyes of 
mine the form of the supreme Buddlia of endless knowledge 
who set in motion the excellent wheel of the Good Law.’ 

Thereupon he made the image. It had a pure lustre 
spreading throughout its person, was endowed with the eighty 
minor characteristics of a Buddha, and beautified with the 
thirty-two marks of a Mahapurusha. It seemed like the sur- 
face jf water, smiling with blossoming lotuses, pink and blue, 
and it had the lustre of the sky illuminated by the refulgence 
sparkling from the multitudes of the gleams of the rays of the 
starry hosts. It had its fair head irradiated with a halo of blue, 
yellow, and other colours, which surrounded it with variegated 
hues which shone for a fathom round about it and made it look 
like the peak of a golden mountain on which play the hues of 
twilight, the rainbow, and the lightning. It afforded great de- 
light to the eyes of the hosts of gods of the Brahma and Deva- 
worlds men, Nagas, and Yakshas. The king, seeing the image, 
performed the worship named Akkhipuja for a week. His 
attachment to heretical and non- Buddhistic sects continued 
for three years after his coronation. But in the fourth year he 
became a believer in the Buddhist faith. 

His father, king Bindusara, was an adlierent of Brahman- 
ism. He used to feed sixty thousand Brahmans, heretics of 
Br^man caste, and white-robed mendicants every day. King 
Asoka was following the same system of charity in his palace. 

One day the king, while standing at a window, saw them 
eating in an unrestrained way, with no control over their pas- 
sions and uncomely in their deportment, and he thought within 
liimself : * Such a system of charity must be abolished, and it 
should be bestowed on some fitting object.’ Having formed 
this opinion, he summoned his ministers and commanded them : 

' Go and introduce the Samanas and Br&hmanas of good report 
with you into the palace ; I wilj bestow gifts on them.’ * As it 
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pleases your Majesty,* they said, and went away to execute the 
royal commands. Soon they returned accompanied by white- 
robed mendicants, naked ascetics, and Nirgranthakas, and 
having presented them before the king, said, ' Here, may it 
please your Majesty, are our Arahats.’ The king ordered seats 
of various kinds to be brought for them, and bade them as they 
came up take their seats according to their ranks. Some of 
them occupied the best seats and others benches. Seeing them, 
the king thought : ‘ these men have not the truth in them.* 
He then gave them suitable food, hard and soft, and sent them 
away. While the time was thus passing away, the king one 
day saw Nigrodhasamanera from the window. On account of 
the natural inclination towards him, he became a believer in 
the Buddhist faith, and driving away the sixty thousand here- 
tics, he entertained as many Bhikkhus in their stead. Having 
become a convert to Buddhism he had built a monastery named 
the Asokarama and made the monks reside therein. 

One day the king, after having bestowed gifts on the sixty 
thousand mendicants at the Asokarama, sat among the Bhik- 
khus, and offering to the Order the four Paccayas or requisites, 
asked them, “ Reverend Sirs, what is the extent of the Law of 
Piety as laid down by the Blessed One ? ” 

“it has nine divisions,” said they, “and the divisions 
thereof are eighty-four thousand.” The king was filled with 
faith in the Dhamma, and saying, ‘ I will honour each division 
of the Law by building a monastery,* on a certain day he ex- 
pended ninety-six crores of wealth and ordered his ministers : 
‘ By building in each several city a monastery have eighty-foui 
thousand monasteries built." He himself provided the work for 
the building of the Asokamahavihara in the Asokarama. The 
Order provided the elder Indagutta by name, an Arahat of 
wonderful ability and power, as superintendent of the new 
work ; whatever was not completed he caused to be completed 
by his own miraculous power. Thus in three years the work 
of building the monasteries was completed. 

On a certain day letters were received, containing the news 
of the completion of the eighty-four thousand monasteries. 
Then the king approached the Order of mendicants and said : 
‘ Reverend Sir’s , I have had eighty-four thousand monasteries 
built, whence am I to get the relics ?” “ Your Majesty, we 
hear that there is a repository of relics, but its exact position 
is not known.** 

,The king had the Caitya at Bajagaha broken open, but 
did not see any relics. He restored it to its former condition, 
and acoompanied by the four classes of disciples— monks, 
nuns, lay disciples, and female devotees — ^went to Ves&ll. But 
thflara too his efforts were in vain, so he went to Kapilavatthu, 
but to no purpose. He then went to B&mag&ma. But the 
Nigas did Viot allow him to break open the Oaitya at Rama- 
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; as the picks fell upon the Caitya, they broke in pieces. 
Thus his attempts were useless there too. He broke open all 
the Caityas at AUakappa, Pav&, and Kusinara. but could not 
find the relios, so he restored them to their original condition 
and went to Rajagaha. There he caused the four classes of 
disciples to be assembled and asked : “Has anyone heard 
before of the relics being deposited in this or that plaoe^” 
Thereupon a certain elder, aged one hundred and twenty 
years, said : “ My lord, I do not know the exact place where 
the relics are deposited, but when T was seven years old, my 
father, an eminent thero, giving the basket of garlands into 
my hands, said to me, ‘ Come, SSmanera, in the midst of a cer- 
tain clump of trees is a Stone stupa, let us go there.* Having 
gone thither and worshipped, he said: ‘It is fitting to pay 
careful heed to this spot, O Samanera/ So much do I know, 
my lord,” said the monk. “ It is the very place, ” said the 
king, and having had the shrubs removed and the stone stupa 
and the dust taken away, he saw underneath a plastered floor. 
Then he ordered the plaster and bricks to be removed there- 
from, and in due course descending to the cell, he saw the dust 
of seven kinds of jewels and revolving wooden figures^ with 
swords in their hands. He invoked the aid of the yaksha- 
sorvants and had oblations offered, but seeing that even this was 
of no effect he made obeisance to the gods and said : ” If I obtain 
the relics, I will deposit them in the eighty-four thousand 
monasteries and treat them with reverence ; let not the gods 
defeat my purpose ’ * Sakka, lord of gods, who was discharg- 
ing his usual duties, perceived him, and summonuig Vissa- 
kamma, commanded • “ Go and help king Asoka, the commander 
of the Faith, to take away the wo^en images, for he has gone 
to the cell with an intention of taking the relics out.” He, 
disguised as a village lad with five locks of hair,^ went and stood 
bow in hand before the king, and said : “ You’* Majesty, I can 
remove them.'* “ Do so, my lad,” said the king. He took 
out an arrow and discharged it against the very joints of the 
nasonry. Everything was rent asunder. Then the king took 
hold of the key-ring that was fastened to the string for opening 
the door, and seeing the magic jewel, he deciphered the letters 
engrave on it as follows * • In future time let poor kings take this 
jewel and pay reverence to the relics.’ This made him angry 
and he said : * Are kings like myself poor ? ’ This was an improper 
thing to say. After repeated efforts he opened the door, and 
penetrated within. The lamps that had been set up more than 
two hundred land eighteen years ago were 'burning as brightly 
as ever. The blue lotus flowers looked as if they had just been 

1 KattharUpakSni samparivattakSni (Buddhaghosa) ^ntSni (Rasa- 
vffbini). * 

s PaficaoCQagamadarakavasena, Buddhaghosa. PaficaoUlaka^, Ras. 
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plucked and laid there, the flowery couch as if it had that mo- 
ment been spread. The perfumes were as fresh as if they had 
been pound^ up and put there that very instant. The king 
took up the golden plate and read as follows : ' * In the future 
a prince, called Piyadasa, shali raise the royal umbrella and 
become Asoka, the king of Righteousness : he shall cause these 
relics to be dispersed far and wide.” Having read it, he said ; ‘ J 
have been specially appointed by Mahakassapa,’ and hollowing 
his left hand he smote on it with his right. He deposited there 
only as much of the relics as was necessary for worship, took 
away the rest, closed the door as it had been closed before, 
arranged the things in their original position, had a Caitya of 
stones built on top and distributed the relics over the eighty- 
four thousand Vih&ras. 

One day the king went to the Vihara, and, having saluted 
the assembly of Bhi^hus, sat down on one side, and said : 
“ Reverend Sirs, I have spent ninety-six crores of wealth and 
have had eighty-four thousand monasteries with Caityas built ; 
if 1 am not a Sasanadayada (entitled to the inheritance of reli- 
gion), what other person is “ Your Majesty, you are indeed 
a Paccayadayaka (donor of requisites), but he who admits his 
son and daughter into the Older is said to be a Sasanada- 
yada.” The king being desirous of becoming a Sasanadayada 
and seeing Prince Mahinda standing at a little distance, said : 
“My dear son, will you be able to become a monk?” The 
prince, who had a natural inclination towards the Order, was 
very much pleased to hear the speech of the king, and said 
to him : * • 1 am ready, Sir, to enter the monastic life, therefore 
cause me to be admitted, and become yourself a Sasanaday^a. 
At that time, too, the princess Sanghamitta was standing in 
that place. Looking at her, he said : * Wilt thou also be able to 
enter the Order?* She complied, saying: “ Certainly, dear 
father.” The king was highly delight^ at learning the will of 
his children and approach^ the assembly of mendicants 
and said: “ Reverend Sirs, kindlydnitiate these children and 
make me a Sasanadayada.” The Sangha agreed to the king’s 
proposal and initiate the prince into the Order through the 
aid of Tissatthera, the son of MoggaU as preceptor, as well as 
that of Mahadevatthera as spirituid guide, and haA him ordained 
by the elder Majjhantika. In the enclosure of ordination 
he obtained Arahatship along with its supernatural faculties. 
The spiritual guide of Sanghamitta the princess was called 
Ayupalattherl, her preceptress was called Dhammap&lattherl. 

The king, however, having illumined the Order in many 
ways, with the aid of Moggaliputtatissa expelled sixty-thousand 
vicipus sectarians from the Buddhist Order and held the third 
Rehearsal of the Law. Now at that meeting how many monks 
and nuns were there ? It is said : — 

At tliat meeting were eighty crores of Bhil^hus, among 
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whom were one hundred thousand ascetics free from worldly 
attachments and ninety hundred Bhikkhunis, among whom 
were a thousand free from worldly attachments. 

T^us Asoka, having become the paramount power in India, 
lived beautif 3 dng the doctrine. This is only a brief account, 
the details are to be found in the Mahavamsa. Thus it is 
said : — 

* King Tissa, the honey-supplier, by virtue of his exceeding 
merit, enjoyed everywhere and always all felicity.’ 

The second honey-dealer was reborn in Lanka, on account 
of the sin he had committed in using harsh words against the 
Paccekabuddha. His story runs thus . — 

A king named Mutaslva ruled over the island of Tamba- 
panni for sixty years. He had ten sons, each endowed with 
the virtues of purity and wisdom and mutually striving for 
each other’s good. He had also two daughters. All of them 
lived together in harmony. Once upon a time, after the death 
of king Mutaslva, the ministers anointed prince Hevanam- 
piyatissa as king. Contemporaneously^ with his coronation 
many wonderful things took place. The Acaryas , who composed 
the Mahavamsa to throw light on these wonders, have said — 

‘ ‘ The second son of the king far-famed as Hevanampiya- 
tissa was more pure and wise than his brothers. He ascended 
the tlirone after the death of his father. Simultaneously 
with his coronation many wonderful things took place. Nu- 
merous treasures and jewels, that had liitherto been hidden 
under the ground, rose up above the surface of the earth, 
throughout the whole of Lafikadlpa. And both ihe jewels 
which came from ships wrecked near Lahkachpa and those 
which were produced in the sea rose up upon the dry land. At 
the foot of the Chata mountain there sprang up three posts as 
large as chariot-goads. One of them wa43 a creeper-post, its 
creepers glittered with silver sheen; some of the creepers 
were golden, and they all looked charming and delight- 
ful. The other was a flower-post covered with flowers of vari- 
ous kinds and colours, and spread its charming lustre round 
about. The third, a bird-post, had artificial birds and 
animals so perfectly made that they seemed alive. There were 
altogether eight kinds of pearls, namely, the Horse, the 
Elephant, the Chariot, the Amalakya, the Bracelet, the 
Ahgulivethaka, the Kakudhaphala, and the ordinary pearl. 
Pearls coming out of the sea were scattered all round the 
shore. It was all a result of the merit of Devanampiyatissa. 
All kinds of jewels such as the sapphire, the beryl, the ruby, 
and the pearls and the posts they brought to the king within 
a week of his coronation.” 

At this time both Devftncunpiyatissa, the great king, and 
Asoka, the king of Righteousness, were friends, although they 
had not personally seen each other. Therefore, king Tissa sent 
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these jewels and many other presents by way of a gift to the 
great king Asoka, saying: Give these to my friend.” Asoka 
was plea^ on seeing this and sent in return the five royal 
insignia and many other presents for the ensuing coronation* 
festival, saying : * Let them induct my friend.’ Not only did he 
send these material presents, but c^o this religious present. 
Thus : — * * 1 have taken refuge in the Buddha, the Law, and the 
Order, and have become a lay devotee in the Order of Sakya- 
putta. O best of men, put your trust in these three, the best 
of all things, and with faith take these as your refuge.” The 
ministers returned to Lafika and solemnised the coronation of 
the king. 

Meanwhile king Asoka made enquiries of Moggaliputtatissa 
as to where the Order must be well established in future, and 
investigating came to know that it was to be established in a 
foreign country. He accordingly despatched many Theras 
to various parts of the world and order^ Mahamahindatthera 
to go and convert Tambapannidipa. Instantly Sakka, the lord 
of gods, approached the Thera, saying: “ Respected Sir, Muta- 
Biva being dead, De van amply atissa, the great king, is ruling on 
his throne, and your going has been predicted by the Supreme 
Buddha, * In future times the mendicant Mahinda shall con- 
vert Tambapannidipa to the Faith.’ So the proper time for 
your departure to the boat of islands has now come ; I too will 
attend upon you.'* The elder complied with this request, and 
departing with six others from the monastery of the Caityaka 
mountain, fiew up into the air and descended on the top of the 
Missaka mountain, to the east of Anur§.dhapura, which 
is known to-day also as the Cetiya mountain. 

There was a great rejoicing throughout Tambapannidipa 
on that day. The king o^ered his ministers to observe the 
festival and himself started for the Missaka mountain, accom- 
panied by forty thousand attendants, with the intention of 
hunting. A deity who lived on this very mountain deter- 
mined within himself to present the Theras to the king, and 
appeared before him in the form of a red deer, grazing on 
grass and leaves not far away from the spot where he was. 
The king thought within himself : “ It is not proper to kill a 
being unconscious of danger,” and he twanged his bow- 
string. The deer began to run away, taking the road to Am- 
batthala. The king in pursuit of the deer ascended to Ambat- 
thala. Now the deer disappeared not very far from the place 
where the Theras stood. Mahindatthera, perceiving the king 
coming towards him at no great distance, willed that the king 
should see himself but not the others, and said : ” Tissa, Tissa, 
come this way.” The king, hearii^ him, thought within him- 
self : ” None has the boldness in Tambapannidipa to address 
me in sd^ a way. And this shaveling dres^ in rags dares 
call me by name. Who is he ! A mortal or an immortal ? ” 
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The elder said ; — “ We are, 0 lord, monks, disciples of the king 
of righteousness. We have come from Jambudipa out of 
kindness to you.” King Tissa, recollecting in what way the 
admonition nad been sent him by Asoka Dhammaraja, threw 
down his weapon and sat down on one side holding friendly 
converse with him. 

While he was doing so his forty thousand followers came 
up and surrounded him. The Thera then showed the other 
elders to the king. ‘-When did they come? ** inquired the 
king. “They came along with me, lord,” responded the 
Thera. ‘ * Are there any other monks like these in J ambudlpa ? ’ ’ 
asked the king. “ My lord,*’ answered the Thera, “Jambudipa 
now-a-days is glittering with orange robes, and holy ones 
abound in all directions. There are many Arahats who know 
all the three Vedas, who have attained to the supernatural 
powers, who can penetrate into the hearts of others, and in 
whom human passion is extinct.” The king was highly 
pleased to hear this speech 

The elder having discerned his intellectual skill by means 
of the Tree-simile and so on taught him the Dhamma, causing 
men and gods to applaud. It is said : — 

“ Having known the king to be a wise man, the wise Thera 
imparted to him the small Suttanta of the elephant’s foot-print 
simile.* At the end of the sermon he, along with those forty 
thousand men, became established in the three Refuges.” 

Now the king, having invited the Thera to take food at his 
place the next day, went to the city and decorated the whole city 
as well as the palace for this occasion. Then he cmsed the 
elders to sit down and served them with choice food, specially 
prepared for the occasion. Then he went and sat down on 
one side with five hundred women headed by queen Anula. 
Then the Thera caused to rain down upon them a shower of the 
precious jewels of the Law, and the five hundred women 
attained to the fruits of the First Path. 

Thereafter he converted a thousand people in the 
elephant-stables and a thousand in Nandanavana ; thus, on the 
second day, he established in the fruits of the First Path two 
thousand five hundred souls, on the third day eight or nine 
thousand. Thus he caused the mind of many hundreds, of 
many thousands, of many hundreds of thousands to imbibe the 
Law. It is said : 

* * Mahamahindatthera like the sun, shining in the sky of 
Lanka, made the converted people bloom like lotuses by means 
of the rays of the Dhamma. Mahamahinda in the midst of the 
sky of Lanka caused the converted people who were like lotuses 
to blossom by means of the rays of tne Dhamma. Mahama- 


1 CulUhatthipadopamam suttantam. Maj jhima 1 1 75 //. Compare 
Saipyutta 1. 86, Afig. V. 21, and the Dhammapada Commentary 1. 228. 
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hinda was, too, like a cloud, in sprinkling the water of the 
Dhamma on the hearts of people which were like seeds, and 
produced thereby the shoots of happiness.” 

Then the king obtained from the hands of Asoka, by means 
of Sumanas&manera, relics which filled a begging bowl used by 
the Samm&sambuddha and the right-collar-bone i^lic &om 
Sakka, and starting with a stupa on the Cetiya mountain had 
stupas built at every yojana throughout Lafik&, and having 
enshrined the right coUar-bone relic he had set tip over it the 
Thuparama dagoba. Then he planted the right great bough 
of the illustrious great Bodhi tree which had been brought by 
the Theri Sanghamitta, and worshipped it. The details of this 
story should be seen in the Mah&vamsa. 

On account of the sin he had committed in blaming the 
Paocekabuddha,he was bom far away, on the farther shore of 
the sea, and at the same time, for granting the bowl, he became 
the king of Lanka. 

Refiecting that a sinful action produces the one kind of 
fruit and a meritorious action another kind of fruit, perform, 
Sirs, meritorious actions, which cause not sorrow wherever you 
may go (in whatever existence you may be born). 



. Mur^-N&ma. 

By Libut.-Colonbl D. C. Phillott. 

Extract on Cocking Murgk-Nama'^) from the '' Sayd-gah-i 
8hawkat%i^ an Urdu work on sporty written by Nawdb Ydr 
Mulmmmad Khan of the Rdmpur State ^ A,D, 1883, and two 
Appendices : translation by Lieut-Cohnel D. C. PhilloU, 
F,A»S.B.i Secretary, Board of Examiners, Calcutta, 


The Cooker must know that there are in Hindustan ^ four 
breeds of fowl. First there is the tenx’^ or common barn-door 
fowl kept for domestic purposes : second the ghdgas ^ or cross 
between the p:ame-fowl and the ienl : third the karndtak or 
kamkndth,* a breed in which the skin, bones, tongue, eyes and 
blood are all black ; this breed is useless for hgliting : and fourth 
the asiU or Indian game-fowl, which is kept for fighting only. 

The points* of the Indian game-cock are, beak white, 
shanks white, eyes white and blood-shot (if the white of the 
eye be slightly yellowish it does not signify), the comb of 
medium size, the jaw and cheeks * large and hard and with 
little flesh, the bones of the neck small, the whole neck being 
like an iron bar, the pope’s nose^ la*rge, the tail-feathers small, 
and the jaws'^ and wings not fleshy, Its crow is ..ot as long 
as that of the bam-door cock. ** The best breed is obtained 
from Haiderabad,^* Deccan. 


I Hindustan amongst natives generally means the United Provinces. 

Tcnl, H., a breed of small fowls ; also a bantam. 

A large breed with feathered feet. 

* Probably from the Karnatak, Deccan, just as sabzwUr is the name 
of a breed of fowls from Sabzwar in Persia. The test of this breed is the 
colour of the tongue, which should be black. 

6 The anl is also called ktUang. A common taunting proverb is : — 

teni bap kulang jin ke bachehe rang barang. “The lather was a 
game-eook, the mother a bantam. The offspring are a mixed lot.'* 

« For further points see Appendix. 

'i Sftqain In one Persian MS. it is laid down that the shanks 

must be void of red marks. 

8 KaUa, lit. “ hecid is by some “ Cockers *’ applied to the “ jaw 
and cheeks * * only. 

9 Dutn gath, 

10 Sluts Au, 5.' ' • 

11 The end of the crow (o^&n or hUng) especially, is not so long drawn 

out. 

1^ The Singapore cocks are also famous : they are called kah 
khHyU as they have black spurs. In an Indian-Persian MS. without name 
or date, it. is stated that the OMUgUml (Chittagong) breed, though 
fine and large, is not equal to the former. 
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When the game-cockerels are a year old, the cocker should 
keep them apart, feeding them on hdjra ' wetted in water. 
Should hdjra not be obtainable, he must substitute wheat-flour 
mixed with butter. In either case he must give them but 
little water to drink. When the cockerel is in high condition, 
he must foment it with butter* and begin feeding it on the 
yolks of two eggs ® to begin with. The following is the method 
of feeding on the yolks of eggs : — 

Take the yolk^ of one egg, one told^ of butter, one 
mdsha^ of Sdmbhar salt and four mdshas of pepper-ooms: mix 
together and half fry, and give to the cockerel, giving it water 
every third or fourth day. This will make it strong and lusty. 

Another Receipt, — Take the yolks of 200 eggs, of musk 2 
mdshas, of good ambergris ^ 2 mdshas^ of saflron 2 mdshas, of 
white sifted sugar 5 sers, ^ of almond kernels sers^ of kernels 
of the Edible Pine 1 j sers, of pista kernels 2 sers, of walnut 
kernels one ser, of butter 0 sers, and of fine wheaten 
flour 6 sers. First fry the flour well in the butter, and 
then oast in the sifted sugar. Next add all the ingredients 
(with the exception of the saffron) having previously pounded 
them well. Then add to the mixture * ' the saffron well- rubbed 


• Bcijra, spikod millet, Pmnisetumt yphoideum. In a Persian MR. 
it is stated that they sliould be fed on grain (dana) end small millet (bajri) 
wetted overnight, and that in the rains mustard seed [aarahaf) should be 
substituted for these grains. In the language of saisos ddna means gram, 
but amongst pigeon-fanciers it means the phalkan or mixed winnowed 
refuse of several grains, wheat, gram, pease, maeur, pulse, etc., etc. In 
another MS. it is stated that the following strengthening food should be 
given in the evening : fine flour, turmeric, white sugar, butter, 2 
misqal (I, drachm) of each, pound^ and made into a.bolwa, and that 
two hours later water should be given. 

Every day ? The hand is warmed before the fire, the palm an<l 
Angers dipped in butter and pressed on the joints. Senkna is a term 
specially applied to fomenting with halwa The bnlv^ is tied up in a 
bag, warmed before a lire, and pressed on the limb. 

3 Later the writer says one egg. “ 

♦ Indian eggs are very small. 

t The tola is reckoned at 1C maahas of C| grains each, and weighs 
therefore 184 grains Troy : in practice, however, it is oalculato I at 12 
maahas, a jewellers’ and druggists’ weight, and weighs nearly 210 grains. 
A rupee, however, is considered to be one told, and a rupee weighs onl 
10 fm&ahaa. 

6 See above. The maaha weighs in practice about 17 grains 

Troy. 

T A variety of natural salt, obtained from the saline lake of Sambar, 
near Ajmeer. See Khory’s Bum. Mat. Med., p. 70. 

3 *Aifibar-% aahhab, the best kind of ambergris, described as being 
of a clear, yellowish colour : see MalstzanruUAdmyah, 11, 959. 

® Ser about 2 lbs. 

10 OhUyJfOza, the seeds of the Neosia or Edible Pine, Pinua 
Garardiana, 

11 IS properly an Arab sweetmeat made of flour, sugar and 
butter: hence any soft, sticky mixture. 
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down ^ in ‘ kevora ^ water. ’ The first day give one tola as a 
d<Me, and on. the top of that a feed of wheaten flour uiimixed 
with butter, so that the grease may be removed from the 
cook’s throat. Then put on the muzzle, either the leather 
muzzle,® or the string-muzzle * (so that it may neither pick up 
any grit nor drink) and let it loose to exercise itself. There 
are two times for exercise ; first early in the morning till seven 
o’clock when the cockerel should be fed, spouted with water,® 
and confined under a square coop ® or a round coop. At four 
o’clock it must be released, spouted as before, and muzzled 
and freed for exercise till five o’clock. The cock should be 
studied, to see whether it has increased in strength or not. If 
the cock is lusty and strong, more halwa should be given to it 
and less flour If it is not strong and has become fat, it 
should, at night, be dry-fomented with a pad.® If fat has 
collected on the langol (stomiaoh), it must be reduced by dry 
fomentation, and the cock must be kept confined in a warm 
))lace away from cold air. In the morning it should be fought 
for two pant ^ with a dalbd to see whether it has improved in 
condition or not. If it has improved, then keep it at this 
weight and condition. If it has disimproved, fight it again, 
fat, thin, and medium and observe in which condition it fights 
best and keep it in that condition. Every week increase the 


1 Kharal karna, to rub down apice-j, etc , in butter or in juice, on 
a curry-stone 

*Arq-i-keoia “keora water " The keora is a species of Pandanua 
odoratisaimvs, a plant which boars a strong-scented flower. 

8 Tomrly a leather tip 

^ Radda (in the text incorrectly roda)j is loop-mu/zle of cotton- 
thread. 

B Phu^l kariid' the mouth is filled with water and blown m a 
spray over the cock’s lace and head. 

^ Karkul, m text incorrectly qalqul, is a square hen-coop. 

T Sutl or aotl is a round coop, generally called tap'd. 

9 The pad is heated before the fiie and applied hot. 

y Do pSni. A match is made for so many p3nl or intervals for rest. 
The first day, the first paniis 20 minutes, the second 30, the third 40, 
the fourth 50, and the fifth 60 On the second day (or any pani after 
the fifth) every pani is 00 minutes. 

On the first day, the match may commence at any time between 
2 and 4 o’clock, usually the second liour. On the second day the match 
must commence at 2 o’clock. An antagonist failing to come to the 
scratch when time is called, or to turn up at the correct time, loses a 
pSni. Say A and B make a match for five pant. A sees his cock 
getting the worst of the encounter: he claims a pant The fight is 
stopped for 20 minutes, while both pitters spout their cocks, etc. A, 
however, has now only 4 p3ni to his credit while B has still 5. The 
cocker who first loses his five pani is counted theioser, and hM to pay. 
Ihough the duration of each pant is fixed by scale, no limit is fixed 
for each round in fighting. Written rules are not drawn up ; custom 
alone rules. 

10 DaW3 H. IS a weak barn-door cock or an inferior game-cook, kept 
for a young game-cock to bully. Chuitha is a quail kept for a fighting 
quail to bully. 
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number of rounds (pan?) with the dalha by one, till the 
number of ll pan? is reached, which is called by cockers lamJ 
After each day’s bout foment with the following : — 

Receipt. — Take of turmeric 4 oz., of dry ringer 2 oz., of 
small pepper*^ 2to^s, oi aloes 2 tolas, of maida lakrl^ one tdd, 
of butter J lb., of wheaten flour J lb., of white sugar \ lb., of 
almonds 4 tolas ^ and of spikenard ^ 2 to^s. Pound and make into 
a halwd and put into two bags, and foment by first dipping the 
bag into butter and then applying to the joints. Use one bag in 
the evening and the other in the morning, and anoint with the 
following dressing : — 

Ingredients of the :^imdd or ointment ^ : Take of turmeric 
2 mdslwst of dry ginger 2 mdshas, of zedoary ** 2 maslias, of dry 
mako'^ 2 mdshas^ of small pepper 2 mdshas, of spikenard 2 
mdshas, of alum 2 mdshiis, of maidd lakn ^ 2 mdshas, and of 
aloes 2 mdshas. Pound all these ingredients and cook them in 
water, and apply as a thick dressing to the cock’s face. 

A second dry fomentation : MaidJd lakn 9 mdshas. 
baibarang^^ 4 mdshas, taj 6 mdshas, pomegranate-rind one 
mdsha, sajji 3 mdshas. green mdzu 4 mdshas, white sugar 
one mdsha. and butter \ lb. Pound, mix, and make into a 
halwd, and foment the cock with it after battle. 

. Ingredients of a second ointment or zimdd : Take of 
maidd lakri 9 mdshas, of round zedoary ** 6 mdshas, of taj 2 
mdshas, of wt5? 7 mdshas, of ndspdV^ (pomegranate^rind) 
2 mdshas, of dry mako 2 mdshas, of white cumin seeds one 
mdsha, of 2 mdshas, of chinid gond^^ 2 mdshas, of 


1 I^m H. is an expedition, a raid. 

2 The small variety of long pepper, Piper long urn. 

5 The bark of Litaaea eebifera. 

♦ Bal-chhar Spikenard, Nardosfachys Jatamanai 

6 For a description of the zimdd see Makbzan'^ "l^Adimya. Vol. 1. 
p. 02. An ointment, a dressing and also a poultice. 

6 JadoMr, zedoary, Gitrcuma zedoatda ; Khory, p. 120. 

Medeo, Solcmum nignim , Khory, p. 464. 

8 Vide note 3, above. 

9 Tdkmid. 

10 Fide note 3, above. 

n Fruits of Emhelia Rihee, 

1^ Taj, H., Malabar cassia bark, Cinnamomtim Tamala. 

1 3 Ndapdl, Hind. , rind of the Pomegranate, Punica granatum. 

1* H., a variety of carbonate of soda; natron. 

MdzQ, F., the Gall or Dyer’s Oak, Querotia infectoria. 
is Ambd haldi, round zedoary, Ourcuma aromatica. 

17 Vide note 12, above. 

18 According to the Makbzan, the Hindi name for Kakanj, Wiihania 
eoagutane or Indian Rennet. 

!• Vide note 13, above. 

«o Vide note 7, above 

<1 Zira eafed, white cumin, Cuminum cyminum, 

99 Majifh, Indian madder, Rubia cordifoHa. 

99 Bengal kino, the gum of Btdea frondoaa. 
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green tfiazu ^ one tola, of betel-leaf juice* a sufOiciency, of 
double-distil^ wine, a sufficient quantity. Grind the in- 
gredients and then heat them in the wine and betel-leaf 
juice, and dress or anoint the cock’s face. 

Ingredients for washing a cock^s face.^Ambd haMi 2 
mdsihas, ^fded^alum of Yemen* one mdsha, aloes 2 mdshas, 
dry mako 2 mdsJuxs, opium one mdsha, leaves of taj * 2 mdshas, 
juice of green malw^ a sufficient quantity. Cook eJl the 
ingredients in hot water, wash the cock’s face with the liquid, 
and dry with a handkerchief. 

Receipt for a food to be given to the cock before battle , — 
Take of syrup of sweet pomegranates one told, of preserved 
dnUd^ one, of appies one, of preserved quinces one, of gold 
leaf 6 indshas, of silver leaf 6 mdshas, of barberries 2 mas-- 
has, of cucumber seeds 2 mdshas, of kdsnV seeds 3 mdshas, 
of seed of the bel fruit 2 mdshas. Grind ; add the pomegranate 
syrup; roll into pills of four mdshas each, and cover with gold 
and silver leaf, and give four mdshas to the cock ; after one 
ghafi * go to tlie cock-pit and fight your cock. If you find 
a lack of fire in the cook, give it half a fresh jalebl,^^ pepper- 
corns, and the egg of a red fowl, mixed with the juice of 
garlic and the juice of green ginger. Next, tying up the 
spurs ** with cloth, and then spouting the bird, make it fight. 
It then rests with the cooker to make or mar the bird.' 

Further binding on the horn covering ** of the beak, if it 
becomes loosened, fitting (t.e., imping) a cock with a spur^*, 
imping a feather,*^ cutting round the eyelids, sewing up the 
eyelids, are also the business of a cocker. 


1 Vide note 15, p 76. 

^ Areca Catechu 

? Shahh-i-Y arnianl the best kind of ulum. See Makhzan, Yo\. 11, 
p. 832 

♦ Vide note 12, p. 76. 

t Fwic note 7, p. 76. 

6 The fresh fruit of the Embhc Myrobalan, Phyllanthua Shnblica 
preserved as a confection. 

7 Kaani, Endive ohichory, Cichorium Intybua. 

s The space of twenty-four minutes ; a small (indefinite) period of time 
y Pali. 

^0 Jalebi, a sweetmeat made of inspissated milk, flour and sugar. 

1 1 Kanta bandhna is blunting the spur with a file and then binding 
it up to make it ineftective. 

Khit&ri, sportsman. 

18 Chonoh, the upper mandible and jabra, the lower. The chilka or 
horn covering of the beak sometimes gets loosened by fighting. 

1* Kanta charhaha. If a spur is broken another natural spur is 
taken from another cook and fitted on. , 

16 Par ganthnS ** to imp a cock’s or a hawk’s feather.” 

18 Chakkar chaahm ke tarUshha, cutting off, during the fight, the 
swollen fieieh that closes the eyes and prevents the cock seeing. The eye 
wiU thenceforward always remain open since the eyelid is removed. This 
is a delicate and very rarely performed operation. 

17 OhaupaXka ^nkna : if during a fight the lids swell from wounds. 
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To know the colours and breeding of a gamc-coch, — You must 
know that the following are the colours of the game-fowl : — 

1. Lakhd (or red). 

2. PV>d ^ (or dark yellow). 

3. Jawd ^ (or well-mixed white and black). 

4. Chita (or spotted, main colour dark with white spots, 
i,e. , of several colours). 

5. Nuri (or pure white). 

6. Ldkhon (or very dark red). 

7. Keaariyd ® (or light yellow). 

8. QuUi Miiydr^ (or ?). 

9. Do-bdz (or half the wing Idkhd and half white). 

10. Siydh (or black). 

Game-fowls are found in all these colours. The game 
cock has a beak, white like a pealed almond or like ivory, and 
the stalke, feet, and nails are white like the beak, and down 
the middle of the stalke there is a line drawn ^ : the eyes are 
white and blood-shot, the comb is small, and the head large. 
A cock with a hanging comb is a powerful spurrer ® ; but one 
with a small comb is quick and active. One with a large, 
straight and castellated comb and very pendulous wattles '' is 
called bihangum^ or ** awkward looking ”, and one with a small 
comb shorter than its head is called tikariya^ and is quick and 
active, and if the pope’s nose is hard and compact so much 
the better. 

In the author’s opinion the best birds have thick, powerful 
beaks, white as described above ; the eyes white like lustrous 
pearls ; large jaws and head ; a small comb ; the tutan^^ bone is 
conspicuous; the neck short and the neck-bones small, line, 
and the ridges small, fleshless, and strong as an iron rod; and 
the back broad like the stone of a hand-mill ; the feathers and 
the muhra, guUkdr or spotted, and beautiful like the eye of a 


the upper or lower lids ckre stitched to the. bottom or the top of the head 
so that the eyes are forcibly kept open and the cook can see. When in 
about 10 days the swelling goes down the stitches are removed. 

1 Yellow is not a game colour. 

2 Or jawa. 

3 • ‘ Saffron-coloured.” 

♦ Gulri'khairu ? Marsh mallow flowers, AUhtsa officinalie, 

*> The scales {fila or puled;) should so meet in front that an indented 
line is formed. 

3 Katei strikes forcibly cmd quickly. 

7 Ijoikl ; wattles, below. 

8 Bihangam, Hindi, clumsy in shape and also awkward in manner. 
Tikariya or tekar with a small low comb, in Hindi chapOi iaj. 

It is not necessary to out such a comb. 

JO Taint fowls have a soft loose pope’s nose. The tail-feathers, too. 
should droop and not point upwards. 

11 ,7Kiian, the neokbone next the skull. 

12 OahUn k€ nutnke, 

'18 apparently a misprint. 
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peacock’s feather. The bird should be handsome, and 
shapely, and active, and quick as a cobra in movement ; and in 
fighting it should hama-gtr,^ and retiring after a blow so 
as to avoid its adversary’s counter*; and should it receive 
a blow, it should so retaliate as to lay its adversary at its feet 
in the throes of death, fluttering as though its throat had 
been cut. 


To make the young cockerel strong and fit for battle.— 
When the cockerel is four months old the cooker should 


separate it from the mother ® and make it familiar with him, 
and give it daily two almonds mixed with dtd (course wheaten 
flour) and feed it on pild^o or adlan,^ etc., t.e., whatever the 
cocker eats himself, and give it halwdy of yolks of eggs, accord- 
ing to the following receipt : — 

Receipt.— The yolk of one egg, clarified butter 9 mdahas, 
white sugar one told^ ground pepper-corns 2 mdshaSf seed of red 
chillies one mdsha, almonds three, pistachio nuts two, black 
raisins ® two, one gold leaf, fine wheaten flour 25 ddms,^ 
Lahore salt three mashes. Make into a halwa. 


In the morning give half a belly-full of the halwd, and on 
the top of it half a belly-full of balls of course wheaten flour. 
After exercising ® the cock, f)ut on the muzzle, spout water over 
it’s face, shampoo** with the hand, and confine in a or 
squart* coop, releasing it at four in the afternoon. After a time 
look and see if it is thirsty, and if it is, take it out of the coop 
and give it water. At four o’clock release it. If it is thirsty 
it will drink. If it is not thirsty and wont drink, then again 
spout it and shampoo it, and exercise ^ it for an hour. After that 
bring it into the house, and confining a hen m a small basket- 
cage let loose the cockerel that it may see the hen and run 
round and round her and by the exercise increase his strength, 
but do not let him tread the hen. After running, lift up the 


i JEfamo-grir, adj. ; applied to a cock that will soizewith the beak 
any part of its antagonist’s body : opposed to ek-ghara^ adj., one that 
always attacks a pjirtioular sliot. 

4 Pichhcd-p&^l karna. 

3 Game chicks will remain with the mother for a year if not inter- 
fered with, but common fowls not more than 4 or o months. 

* SOtarit anything eaten with bread or with rice, and specially 
vegetables cooked with meat, such as curry, etc. Game fowls are fed 
from the hand and are not allowed to pick up food from the ground lest 
the beak should become worn. Some game-fowl given to the translator 
were so wedded to the hand that they starved rather than pick up food 
from the ground. 

* Mawez^i mwnaqqa^ black raisins, bloom raiellns. 

® DSm ; according to the Maihzant p. 96, it is a weight of five tank 
or 20 mS^hoB. 

7 Rock salt from Lahore. 

8 TahV&nn. 

8 By grasping and pressing all the limbs and joints. 

10 Kh&nchU or hhdnchl. 
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cockerel, and shampoo him. In the evening see whether the 
cook has digested its food. If it has, then in the evening too 
give it hdwa, etc., as before. If, however, the cook has not 
digested its morning meal, give it a few whole pepper-ooms : the 
cooker had, too, better continue to give it pepper-corns in the 
evening, and keep it awake by lamp-light for an hour, tickling 
it under the pope’s nose to make it oil itself. ^ Then setting it 
down on a swing made out of a child’s oot^ swing it for 
an hour, or else place it on a perch. ^ Then confine it some- 
where in a safe place, in a basket-cage. In the morning at 
prayer time,* take it out of the coop, ^ give it water to drink, 
and then spout it, and, putting on the muzzle, let it exercise^ 
itself for a full hour. After this feed it. You must gradually 
increase the amount of halwa and decrease the amount of fiour, 
feeding and treating the bird as already described for forty 
days. Once a week too, at night, you must foment it with a 
damp, hot, pad, fomenting those parts of the body that have 
accumulated fat. The places to foment are, first from the 
head to the neck or lather to the shoulders, next the two 
wings on the top, next the thighs inside and outside, also the 
hip joints and the loins, and underneath between the legs, 
omitting the lower gut or the stomach near the anus, and also 
the breast. The object of fomenting is to make flesh and 
joints hard and strong. 

When the cockerel is ten months old then feed on the 
following halwa : — 

Receipt far strengthening the cock. — Take of white sugar one 
pound, butter one pound, fine wheaten flour one and a half 
pounds, hen’s eggs 39, pistachio nuts 4 oz., almonds 4 oz., 
safEron 6 mdshas, cloves 3 Ujlds, cardamums one told^ nutmegs 
2, sweet fennel 2 oz., black pepper 2 to/ds, gum mastic of 

1 Kw%z karnu, the author's word for to preen or oil, is properly “ to 
moult. ’ * Ordinary fowls are said not to oil their feathers. 

® Katholi, dim. of kath. Some cockers say this is injurious. The 
swinging strengthens the legs. To ezernise a cook, the cocker carrying 
a second cock in his arms will run for a short distance with it and then 
show it to its antagonist. The cock on the ground will run up to 
the attack when the cocker repeats the manoeuvre, and so on. 

8 The author probably nleans a hanging perch. 

♦ i,e. , about an hour before sunrise. 

8 T&pU, properly a dome-shaped coop, either of close basket-work 
or else barred like a cage. 

^ Large heavy cooks may be exercised for an hour, but small active 
cooks gel) worn out and should be only exercised for ^ hour — so an 
experienced cocker informs the translator. 

The method of strengthening the cook's legs is to lift it with both 
hands a few inches from the ^ound and drop it. This is done a few 
times and the cook is then imampooed on the breast and legs. It is 
then again ' danced ' as before, and so on. 

Fightinlg quails are * danced ' by hand on a cloth. 

7 ^unf or Bonf, H., Indian sweet fennel seeds, FoetUsulum vuigare. 
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Rum ^ 6 maahaa, sal ammoniac fried 6 mashasj Indian senna ^ 
6 mdshaa, Soootrine aloes 6 mmha, sflver-leaf 3, gold-leaf one, 
preserved apples 9, preserved quinces one, preserve of haf^ 
nine, sultana raisins 4 oz., dried apricots^ 4 oz., black raisins 
4 oz. Make into a halwd in the ordinary way. The first day 
give one ^ ounce of the halwd, and on the top of it a few pills of 
flour. After three days, again give the "^Iwa with' a few dough 
pills ; and, as described above, put on the muzzle and confine 
under a coop and act as already described. If the cock does 
not digest the halwd then give it the following digestive ^ : — 

Receipt to promote digeation and increaae appetite , — All 
four kinds of Ajava seeds ® 4 tolas, mdlkangvil one tcld^, 
black salt one told, bay salt ^ one told, chufl salt one told, 
Lahore salt one told, dry ginger one told, pepper-coms one 
told, dried mint one English vinegar a sufficient quantity, 
Indian senna one told, green ginger one told, garlic juice a 
sufficient quantity, mustard seed one told, long pepper 
one told. 

Another receipt for halwd . — Wheat one seer, goat’s milk 
2 seers, almonds 2 tolas, pistachio nuts one told, seed of the 
edible pine one told. First soak the wheat in the milk and 
make it into a starch; then make the whole into a halwd. 
Next add the following : Peeled walnut kernels 2 tolas, 
turnip seed one told, raddish seed one tola , juice of both kinds 
of pomegranate one toVd, peeled celery stalk one ^tdd, 
Chinese rhubarb two tolas, gum mastic of Rum 6 mdshaa. 


J The word Jinm applies to Asia Minor an well as to Greece. 

Sanamakkl, Cassia lanceolata. 

^ Terminalia chebufa, the chebulic or black myrobalan. 

* fChvbam arc a kind of dried apricots from Kabul, 
fi Churan or pachak is a digestive, generally in powder form. 

« Apcain is, according to Watt, Kishop*s weed and Lovage. There 
are the Indian, tho Khurasani, the Ruml and the Ap»^ld varieties. 

Mr. Burkill of the Indian Museum tells me that the first is the seed 
of Carum copticum ; that the second is 10 per cent, of the seeds of 
Hyoscyamus plus 90 per cent, of purpo^ly sifted grit ; that the fourth 
IS the seed of Carum Roxhurghianum ; while the third is the seed of an 
allied plant common in the Punjab bazaars but not yet determined. 
Hyoscyamus niger is the English Henbane. 

7 AfSilJonyniOleuraNigrnro, Celaatrus pamculata. 

« Namak-i Hyah, black salt, Khory. p. 70. 
w Namak~i sang, bay salt, Khory, p. 07. 

10 Namak-i churi-^^kanch-namak. 
n Fide note 7, p, 79. 

la Fide note 2, above. , • x. i* 

15 Probably the juice* of the sweet and acid .varieties of pomegran 


’ 1* Maahz-i karaft, celery, Apium graveoletu. ^ ^ 

16 Chinese Rhubarb, said to be the dried root stock of Rheum 
officinale. Raivand or rUwand’i Chlnl is the name of the imported 
article of commerce. 


16 Fide note 1, above. 
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batasha^ Qmdshas, sugar-oandy 4 oz., cardamums one tola, 
the yolks of nine eggs. Fry the yolks in butter and then add 
them to the halwd ; put the whole into a coarse cloth and rub 
through, and then add wheaten flour sufficient to soak up all 
liquid. Give of this to the cook as described above from six 
mdshas up to two tolas. 

When the cockerel is ten months old, fight it one pdni 
with a dalbd^ of its own age, but first put the muzzle on to the 
dcJhd, Afterwards spout and suck the cock * s beak and face well , 
to remove blood-spots, and damp a rag in water and clean the 
inside of the throat with it. 

If the jaws be fleshy **^ or if the wattles are large and 
it is desired to remove them, then extract the oil of bhildwan^ 
and rub it on the cock’s face, and if it please God this 
defect will be removed and will not return. If the comb 
is too large and it is desired to cut it off, then, after fighting, 
cut the comb immediately to the size desired, applying to the 
wound the white web ^ of a spider, or else staunch with small 
feathers plucked from under the cock’s wings : until a recovery 
takes place do not spout the cock. Agar murgt ho sdda hi 
pharkdnd ho “ then take a quarter of a piece ^ of turmeric and 
add’ half a nux vomica nut and a little edible lime ^ and heat 
over the fire, and plaster the mixture thickly on the cock’s 
face; but first of all take 9 mdsha of gv/r^ with 3 mdsha of 
ground turmeric and make into a pill and give it to the 
cock; and, if it is the cold season, keep the cock in the sun, 
if the hot in the shade. The cock must not be fed during the 
day but in the evening after fomentation, when it should be fed 
on halwd or on bread dipped in fresh milk. In the evening the 
cock should be fomented with a pad dipped in a liquid decoction. 


1 A sweetmeat or eugar-cake (of a spongy texture and hollow 
within) 

2 Dailba a cocking terra lor a common or a half-bred rook kept to 
be bullied by a game cockerel. The dalba is muzzled and hobbled 
before being pitted against its aristocratic antagonist. 

One writer states that a cockerel should not be fought till he is 
one year old and that he should then be pitted againet one of his own age 
for five minutes the first day, ten the second, and fifteen the third, and 
then for as long as desirable ; and l^at at the expiration of the fixed 
time the birds imould be separated and their beaks sucked and blown 
upon. (If a child falls and hurts itself, Indians generally blow upon the 
seat of injury with the idea of cooling the spot and lessening the pain.) 

3 Bad-goahtS, adj., with too much fle^ on the jaws. The wattles 
only can bo cut off, not the flesh from the jaws. 

* Bhitdwan H., the marking-nut plant, Semecarpua anacardium, 

5 f.e., the “white web’* of small spiders opposed to the “yellow 
web ’ ’ of large spiders. 

^ Author's meaning unintelligible. He probably means, “ If it is 
wished to fight the cook at once before the wound has healed.” 

7 Tunnerio is sold in pieces about two inches long. 

8 ChUnu-e i^urdami. 

8 Qand^i aiydh is probably gur, a raw, unrefined sugar. 
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After fifteen days when the cock has recovered from its 
wound let it be fought for two pdnl with the unmuzzled dalhd, 
and act as' describe above. After twenty-two days let the 
trainer fight his cock three pdnl and act as before. After forty 
days let him fight four pdnl, and lastly after an interval five 
pdnl. After fighting five pdnl, he should foment the cock’s 
face with a small bag of halwd, and dipping a pad into the hot 
liquid application he should foment the loins, the hip- joints, 
both the shoulder joints, the breast, and between the legs as 
described before. After this evening fomentation, he should 
feed the cock on halwd, or on bread dipped in fresh milk. In 
the morning he should again foment in the same manner, and, 
mixing some of the best miaal ^ in wine should heat it on the 
fire and paint the cock’s face thickly with it. IncreEise gradu- 
ally the number of pdnl up to eleven, acting as just described. 
Then fight your cock for a wager with someone, having first 
put it on dry food and please God the cock of your antago- 
nist will be unable to face yours. 

Just before fighting your cock, you (being in a state of 
ceremonial purity), should repeat once into each of its ears the 
words Allah the Immutable ” and exhale your breath, and 
if it please God Most High your cook will never deteriorate. 

Should your cock show signs of flight then give it this 
hadriqa' [reinforcement?]:— 

Musk one mdaka, tahdshlr* three mdahaa, small cardamoms 
three mdahaa : pound and put in a paper. Take of juice of 
Indian sweet fennel seed two ounces and put it in a vessel. 
When you see that your cock intends flight, first give it two 
mdahaa of the powdered medicine, and then two tolda of the 
juice. Your cock will go mad and will never quit the field. 

When you wish to cease fighting your cock and to pair 
him with a hen do so, but pair him with a mature hen but 
this must be in the warm days of spring. You must not mate 
your cock with a young hen.*’ 


1 Miealy a powder (compound of yellow myrobalan, gall-nut, iron 
(ilmgs, vitriol, etc.), supposed to bo beneficial tor the teeth. It turns the 
teeth black. 

^ Rukha karna is to atop feeding on halwa and butter, etc., and to 
feed on hajrZt, etc. 

8 A Persian word meaning “ a vehicle in medicine ; a corrective or 
anything proscribed to be taken with medicine.’* 

^ Ibbaahir, a silicious substance found in the interior of the hollow 
stems of some bamboos, chiefly Bambwa arundinacea. In modern 
Arabic pahaahir means chalk. ^ 

t Pakhat ; of 3 or 6 years old. The hen will certainly desire the 
attentions of the cook in spring ; only a few game hens will mate in the 
cold weather. 

6 Pattha masc.. and paUhl fern., i.e.. chicks about a year old. These 
words are also applied to young pigeons (squeakers), and to young wrest 

lers. 
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As long as the cook is treading the hen, give him daily a 
little ^wa to keep his strength up. 

Diseases of the Gamc-Fowl, 

The game fowl is subject to several diseases : (1) ZaJirhad ‘ 
or Erysipelas ; (2) Checkak or small-pox ; (3) Tolu kd sar-jdnd or 
canker of the palate ; and (4) Laqtoa or paralysis of the* face. 

There are three forms of zahrbdd. In the first, the comb 
turns black ; in the second, the face turns black ; and in the 
third, the nails and comb turn black. If the comb becomes 
black, chew up some cocoa-nut, with betel-leaf prepared for 
eating,* and give it to the cock. If the face turns black, take 
long peppers of the smaller variety ^ and old gw and mix and 
make piUs and give to the cock. If the nails turn black, cut 
off the cock’s comb, and pound up cinnamon, gugal,* and 
Lahore salt, together with betel-leaf, and make a pill the size 
of a wild her fruit and give it to the cock. Please God a 
.^mplete recovery will take place. 

Receipt for Zahrbdd, — J^urdsdni ajwdHn ® two ddm^ pep- 
per-corns 7 rmahas, long-pepper 7 mdshas^ dry ginger one ftdufi 
(pice),® binddl one fulus^ parched wheat 7 mdshas, bairbarang 
7 mdshaSf black hellebore 7 mdshas, sonf 3 mdshas, anise 3 
mdshas, caraway seed 7 vn^has, kdU ziri 7 mdshas, rock salt 
one told, namak-i shor one tdd, black salt one told, sdrnbhar 
salt one told, kasonJl leaves one told, leaves of Persian lilac 


1 Zahr-hM, a name given to several vague diseases, including 
erysipolaa, quinsy, leprous sores, etc. Horses and elephants are specially 
subject to zahrhad. 

^ Pan kd hefd is a pan-leaf containing the areca-nut, lime, spices, 
catechu, etc , prepared mr chewing. 

Pvpal'i khurd. 

« Gum Quged or Indiem Bdellium, Balsamodendron MuktU. 

Ber-i^iohrdyi, i.e., the size of a small acorn. 

^ Seeds of Hyoacyatmu niger, black henbane. 

I Vide note 6, p. 79. 

8 A pico weight is 6 mdehaft. According to the Makhzan, p. 95, it is 
10 mdehae; while the Alamgiri pice, according to the same authority, is 
equivalent to one told or |2 nidenas. 

9 Bindal, H., a medicinal herb, resembling the betel-leaf. See 
MalAzon, I. 374. Probably Luff a eckincUa, 

10 Vide note 1 1 , p. 76. 

II KuiH, H., a bitter root, Pierorhiza hurroon, 

la Vide note 7, p. 80. 

1 s Anxedn, the Anise, PimpineUa anieum, 

1* Zira-e eiydh. Caraway seed {Carum nigrum). 

14 KaB siri, the Purple Flea-bane, Vemonia anthe'mintioa. 

10 Khdri nimak, earth-salt; ntfnoJb ehor, saltpetre-salt. 

n Vide note 8, p. 81. 

18 Vide Me 7, p. 74. 

18 KaetnuU, H., Oaeeia oocidentalie, Khory, p. 258. 

ao BcLk&ytm, the Persian lilao, Azedaraoh, 
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one to^5, leaves of ‘ (or mako) one tola, dried 

leaves of the nim * tree one tola, juice of tne leaves of the 
oastor-oil plant a sufficient quantity, fresh green ginger one 
fidua, dry mint two tolas, garlic two toUls, seed of red chillies one 
tola, old gur two tolas, Inman senna ^ one tola, common country 
ajwaHn* tliree dam, black myrobalan ^ one mdsha, palds pdprd 
4 mdshas, hhildwan '' nuts seven, flowers of the mahu,d tree ^ 
9 mashas, aloes wood " 9 mdshas, dark aloes wood 9 mdshas, 
pale ambergris one mdsha, musk two rat%,^^ saffron 6 mdshas, 
otters’ testes 3 mdshas, salep 6 mashas, curds from the belly 
of a young Arabian camel 6 mashas, dgarqarhd 3 dam, taj 
two ddm, gum mastic of Bum two tolas, the red- velvet insect 
two tolas, walnut 9 mdshas, cinnamon 6 mdshas, cloves one 
told, quick'Silver 9 mdshas, juice of beteMeaf two ounces, opium 
one told. Pound all together, make a pill the size of a wild 
kundr and give when necessary; give also warm water to 
drink. 

Chechak or small-pox. — This is the common and well-known 
disease that attacks men as well as birds and beasts. It arises 
from black bile.?’ Every man holds and expresses his own 
opinion concerning the origin of this disease, but most people 


I Soiauum nigrum, Khory, p. 464. For mako, vide note 7, p. 76. 

Melia Azadiraohta, the Neem or Margosa Tree 

s Fide note 2, p. 81. 

* Common ajwain, m oontradistinction to o'jvmn'i-kburliBanl, the 
henbane: vide note 6, p. 81. 

6 HaWa^e Murd, the npe fruit of TerminaUa Chehula the chebulio 
or Black Myrobalan. 

PSlSapdpt^, the seeds of Butea frondosa or Bastard teak. 

^ Vide note 4, p. 82. 

A Mahufi, Baatiia kUtfoUa. Native wine is made from this fruit. 
Bears are fond of the fruit. 

• *Cd~i-hindi (Indian wood), technical name for tho Aloes* wood, 
Aquilaria AgaUooha 

10 ‘ Cd4-jhar^, aloes-wood that smks when thrown into water ; it is 
of a black colour. See Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Products, A. 
1262. 

II Arpbar-i<ukhab , white or pale ambergris, pure ambergns. 

1* i.e., about 4 grains. 

18 JwtsdrirhedoBku-, the castorcum of European writers. Fide also 
Khory, p. 101, 

1^ ^d*2a&-i'mifr{, salep, the root of a species of orchis, Orchis maeouJa. 

16 MUi^y-ahiaur-^a^rabl; a forty-days’ old camel is allowed to suck 
its fill of milk and is five hours later slaughtered, when the milk in the 
intestines is found in a curdled state. Hiis is dried and sold as a drug. 

18 A^qartkd, the Pellitory of Spain, Anacyclus Pyrethrum 

IT Vide note 12, p. 70. 

18 Fide note 1, p. 81. * 

1* the red- velvet insect, the scarlet fly, Trvmbidium 

grandianmvm. 

80 Kun&r, P=H., her, the Indian Jujube, or Chinese Date, Zizyphue 
Jujuba. 

81 Aif. Ae-Sawddt, an imagined secretion of the renal or atrabiliary 
glands. 
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hold the view that it is engendered in the foetus while still in 
the womb, through the mother’s menstrual blood. 

Remedy, — Kakarwanda leaves ^ 2 tolas ^ pepper-corns 4 
mJdshas, Apply juice of the leaves of the above plant to the 
cock’s face. Then pound together the two ingredients as stated 
and make into pills the size of a wild her * and give ^aily morn- 
ing and evening. Should a cure not take place, then burn old 
leather and smoke the cock’s head. Should even this not result 
in a cure, then grind together equal quantities of cubebs ® and 
red ochre.* 

Another,— 4 ounces, fresh shell lime ® 6 
7 nashasy carbonate of soda ® 3 mashas^ frog’s fat 4 tolas, worms 
from rhinocerus dung one told, old sdrwar leather burnt 2 
tolas, aagand ndgatvari ® 9 mdshas, burnt alum 6 mdshas, blue- 
stone 5 mdshas, pure wax 2 ounces, well-water a sufficient 
quantity, white catechu one told, oxide of lead one told', 
dmla sdr sulphur 9 mdshas, camphor 6 mdshas, betel-nut 2, 
washed kdmlhi 6 mdshas, kaseld 6 mdshas. Make into an 
ointment in the ordinary way and anoint the wounds. 

Disease of the Palate. — This is a common disease known to 
all cockers : it needs no description. 

Remedy. — Saflda of Kashghar 6 mdshas, white catechu 
4 mdshas. Grind together and apply to the palate, which should 
be first well cleansed. Take juice of henna leaves 4 ozs., red 
ochre one told, rasaut 9 mdshas, cubebs 9 mdshas. Mix a suffici- 


^ The leaves of Blumea laoera, also callod in Hindi jangll mull. 

The fruit of the wild ber, Zizyphus Jujuba, resembles the crab- 
upple in flavour and appearance and is never larger than a gooseberry*. 
(Watt’s Dictionary.) 

Kabah'Ohlnl, fl,, cubebs, Piper eubeba. 

* Geru, rod ochre. 

6 Chvna-e-fodaf , called in Hindustani alpl ka chuna. 

6 Sajjl, natron, impure carbonate of soda. 

7 'I’ho Sanbar stag. 

s Aagand ridgawrl, the root ot Withania aomnifera. 

^ Kaih, the pale catechu of India, -a grey crystalline substance 
prepared from a concentrated decoction of Acacia Catechu wood. 

10 Murdar aang, litharge or oxide of lead. 

11 Amla-adr, the pale yellow variety of sulphur, also callod Kibrit-i- 
FBrai. Vide Khory, p. 80. 

It is a convention to wash it in a hundred waters, Kamila H., 
a red powder chiefly obtained from the ripe capsules of MaUotua philippi- 
nenaia. 

i') KaaeJb Hindi, the name of two species of gall. Called in Bengali 
Bard and chhot& ma,i. Dr. Hooper of the Indian Museum tells me that 
the latter is the ^11 of Tamarix orHoulata, a tree abundant in Sindh 
and in the Piinjah. The Arabic name is said to be ftamcaraP^ 

The former is the gall of Tamarix goUica. Both are astringent and uked 
in tanning instead of the true oak-gall. 

H Safeda-e-Kaahghdrl, carbonate of lead. 

16 Vide note 9, above. 

Raaa^, H., the dried extract of the root of the barberry, Berberia 
ariatata. 
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ent quantity and paint thickly on the palate, but first oleanse 
the palate veil with cloth. Do this twice or thrice a day. Should 
this application not prove effective, try the following receipt, 
to which some cockers add misal • powder. 

Receipt. — Large cardamoms one iola^ shell iahdshlr ^ Ty 
maakas^ ^ 6 mdakas. Make into a powder and apply 

to the palate three or four times a day, and if God please a 
complete recovery will result. 

Dislocation or sprain of the wimj or leg. — This is an accident 
known to all cockers, and is caused by the cock jumping from 
a height, or running too much, or from a blow, or from rougli 
handling by the cooker.* The c(K‘k is useless for further 
fighting purposes, but can be kept for breeding, after treat- 


ment. 

Remedy.- Kuiki^ 9 mdshas, hdrtang^ 5 mdshas, dried 
Bukhara plums seven, opium 2 mdshas. Make into an oint- 
ment and “ foment ” with this. 

Another . — Mummy one rati (about 2 grains), pulp of the 
qekwdr ^ leaf i ozs., hdlur 2 tolds^ lienna leaf 2 tolds, butter 4 
ozs., white sugar 4 ozs., fine wheat-flour one lb. Make into a 
halud in the ordinary way and foment with this. 

. Laqwa or Paralysis of the face. — In this disease, which is 
also called hawd-zadagi or wind-stroke, the cock's head is 


twiste<l to one side. 

• — Give soup made of wild pigeons or /or ?m- quails." 

Also give to drink nn infusion of kdnphil,^^^ saffron, opium- 
poppy-heads, small long-pepper,'^ and garlic ; give tins and not 
water. Keep the cock in a dark place. Alter this '* 


purge. 

Receipt for a pvrge . — (tuiu gogal one fold, turmeric om‘ 


1 Misal, vide notn 1, p. 83. 

« labashir-i mdafi, vide not© 4, p. 83. In modern Arabir tabushir 
means “ ehalk.** 

8 st^AxOmo th© shink. 

♦ Ordinary natives, not corkers, often carry a fowl by one or b\ 
both wings. 

6 Vide not© 11, p. 84. 

6 Bnrtanq, seeds of Plantago majors or P. pieyllium. 

T Alu Buhhtira, the Plum, aWcha {Prunue communis). 

^ Oateo coUa. supposed to be an exudation from mummies. 

w Ghlgwar, H., Barbculoes or Indian Aloes, Alee vera of Linn. 

h) HSiunis the cress; but this is probably a corrupt reading for 
halyun, the berries of Asparagus offioinalis. * 

11 Lawid, a name given to several species of quail used for fighting, 
other than the common quail. 

U Kdnphal=ka*ephal,the bark of Myrica Nagi. 

15 Vide note 2, p. 76. 

^4 Apparently the next day. 

16 Vide note 4, p. 84. 
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tola, dry powdered ginger * 9 jnashas, black myrobalan*^ 9 
mashas, old guf 2\ tolas. Make into pills and of these give one 
tola in weight ; give, too, in the evening, warm water to 
drink. ^ Please (1^ a recovery will take place. 

Remedy for a hen that is eggJ)ound or for one that lays 
eggs with soft shells — To make a hen lay, some experts give 
burnt cowrie-shells, while others give wheat-flour mixed with 
barley-bran, and others again give wax and gum-mastic mixed. 
Some cockers, to an egg-bound hen, give, mixed with wax, two 
grains of glass as finely powdered as antimony for the eyes ; and 
to a hen that does not lay, one mdsha of sinnlarly ground glass 
and one mdsha of wax, mixed together and made into a pill : 
this should prove efficacious. Others give in the morning 
before food bone-dust mixed with wax, for a period of from 
three days to one week, which is a cood and proved remedy for 
a heji-pigeou also, the quantity being regulated to the size of 
the bird. 

On making a dusting- place for fowls. — llig a hole in the 
ground about one and a half spans deep, and fill up with fine earth 
as fine as hemp-seed.** Let the fowls take dust-baths and clean 
themselves in this. Should lice make their appearance, or 
canker of the feathers, then take 4 ounces of ghar-hachcha '' 
with I lb. of onion-juice, | lb. of old water from a used water- 
pipe, and sprinkle the fowl wdth if, and then let the fowl dust 
itself in the pit 

To cause a broken spur to grow. — Take of the marking-nut 
plant ^ half a pound, castor-oil seed J lb., small burnt fish 2 
ounces, mom-rnwgiian, 4 ounces, and red mustard seed (sarson). 
Make all into an ointment and bind on to the injured spur 
with a cloth, and spout the spur daily, three times, with cold 
water. i)o this for a week. If the soles of the feet get 
swollen, scrape them, apply to them a thick coating of antimony 
for the eyes, and bind above that a rag well smeared with the 
above ointment. 


1 Sonth 8atu''a ; aonth is dry ginger ; while satfVa is applied to a 
Bpet'ial kind of ginger, and means ‘puherable, free from threads or 
fibres.* 

^ Vide note 6, p, 86. 

<5 The cock would be kept thirsty during the day. 

* Dana-e munq, lit. mung, a kind of pulse. 

^ Ohar haohchaiQ the same as darunaj-i-^aqrahl Doronicum pardcUt- 
anchea: it is described by the author of the Maihzan, p. 647, as a 
scorpioid knotted root with greyish exterior and white interior ; hard, 
faintly bitter, and aromatic. See also Khory, p. 362. 

* Bhitawan; vide note 4, p. 82. 

7 Afo/ii-e aofehtorarj^urd, 

8 Wa» and oil mixed ; dubbing. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Further Points of the Game-Cock.' 

Tile bill is thick but short, the white of the eye pearl - 
coloured ^ (not red or yellow), the comb'^ thick and very low, the 
wattles very small, the region below the ears red,* the cheeck- 
bones protuberant, the head large and square, the neck long, 
the wings held apart from the body, the chest thrown out, 
the tail small and drooping from the base, the back flat and 
not reached, ^ the back and wings 'riewed from above heart- 
shaped,'^ the flesh liard and the body compact, the stalk -bones 
thick and square. In fight the game-cock is staunch till death 
If tickled lightly by the finger on the stomach about an inch 
above the vent, it should begin to oil itself*^: it should be very 
free and familiar with man Its crow is short and deep. If 
the cock is young and has been parted for some time from hens, 
it should “dance when the fingers are snapped. Then* are 
many breeds of game, viz. : (I) ShayM Buddhu ; (2) Kal-kdfiyd 
or “ blai'k-spurred ” : (3) Paltldutd (4) Sond-tol or 

•gold in value”; (5) Amir Khdn\ ((>) Muhammad 'All Beg. 

The Shaykh Buddhu is never the aggressor in fight. The 
best birds of this breed will stand on the spot they are placed 
witln ut advancing an inch towards their antagonist, and there- 
fore cocks of this breed can be turned out loose together. 

(harnc-coc’ks are never white yellow, nor bdndhuu (re- 
gularly speckled throuLdiout). 

The game hen lays one or at the most two clutches of 
eggs in the year. 


• For this information tho translator has to thank a learned Indian 
Mawlavi, an amateur hn eder. 

Motl chur^ “like powdered pearl.” 

8 Mor or mawr~taj. 

* In domestic fowls generally Mhito. 

t AfaAi “ fish-backed.” 

8 Lit. shaped like a betel-leaf ^ 

7 This is a sign of familiarity with men and of fearlessness. Com- 
mon fowls do not preen, however tame 

^ i.e., show off by lowering the wing and circling, as a cock does 
before a hen. 

9 Bvddhu is a nami* given by the vulgar to a son born on Buddh or 
Wednesday. 

No. 1 is the heaviest built of all game-fowls and (2) the lightest. 
The latter, a famous breed in Singapore, is noted for its activity . 

it Two cocks of this breed were once fight ihg. A man separated 
them by inserting between them a char pd^'t or Indian bedstead. The 
spurring cock struck the bedstead cmd split its paUl or frame. 

One of this breed was once scaled and sold to a Nawab for its 
weight in gold. 

18 /io/ ondS “ a clutch laid by one hen.” Ek jhol bachcha “a 
brooii.” 
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APPENDIX B. 

From the *AjA‘iB-trL-MAKiiLtQAT ^ 

(Or The “ World of Wonders'"). 

The cock is the most lustful and the vainest of birds. It 
heralds the dawn. One of the strangest things about it is tnat 
it knows the watches of the night, and apportions the times 
for its night-crowing according to the length or shortness r)f 
the nights ; for instance, if the night is fifteen hours in length, 
he crows , at stated intervals, the same number of times aw 
he does in a night of nine hours ; and this he does by a God- 
given instinct.^ It is related that the Prophet (May the Peace 
and Blessing of God be upon him) said, God the Most High 
has created a cock beneath His Throne, with wings that can 
extend beyond the East and the West ; and towards dawn he 
spreeds his wings, and flaps them, and raises his voice in praise 
of Him, crying, * Glory to the Most Holy King ’ and ; when he 
has ceased, all the cocks in the Earth join in returning that 
cry, flapping their wings in like manner. It is said that the 
chief caller- to -prayer amongst the cocks, is that breed that has 
long wattles and a castellated comb. The cock has a sense of 
jealous honour about his wives, and he is generous to them, and 
cares for them. It is a belief that, should a man rise from sleep 
at cock-crow, he will be fresh and bright all day A white cock 
puts to flight tlie lion. The best of cocks is the game-cock. 
Its points are, a red comb, a thick neck, small and blctck eyes, 
sharp claws, a loud cry. A cock is unselfish to his hens; he 
takes a grain in his beak and casts it to them. It is said 
that he does this in the time of his youth, when his passions 
dominate him ; but that when he ages he no longer does so. 
The cock defends his hens from the attack of an enemy, and at 
night collects them in a safe place and stands guard at the door. 
They say, too, that the cock lays one egg in his lifetime, called 
in Arabic hay^at** "l-iigr (js^\ and that it is very small. 

The following lines are by the poet Bashshar : — 

Thou hast visited me hut once in all this time. 

Make not thy visit rare like the egg of the cock. 

It is a belief that one who slaughters a white cock with a 
divided comb, wiU suffer loss in his possessions and in his 
house, and also that the Devil never enters a house in which 


i An Arabic work by Al-Qazwlni, who died A.D. 1283. 

% aJL)| fVl 

6 An obscure phrase. 
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such a cock is to be found. As for the properties of the 
several parts of tlie cock, if the comb be dried and pounded and 
given to drink to a piss-a«bed, the bad habit will depart 
from him. The smoke of the dried comb of a white or of a red 
cock does good to a madman. The gall applied as a collyrium 
to the eyes, cures dimness of sight, or a him over the eye. 
Some physician has said that the gall must be placed in a silver 
vessel and used eontirmously to obtain a cure. Polonias has 
said that the gall of a cock, mixed with mutton-broth and 
taken in the morning on a fasting stomach, is a cure for loss of 
memory. If the wing-bone be bound on one suffering from 
intermittent fever, the fever will depart. If a rider ties that 
bone on his loins he will suffer no fatigue. The blood, used as 
a collyrium, is beneficial for film over the eyes. If the blood 
drawn in a cock-fight be mixed with food and given to a num- 
ber of people, it will cause dissension amongst them. If you 
take a cock’s blood and mix it with honey, and place it on the 
fire, and apply the mixture to the penis of a man, it will in- 
cretise his virile power as well as his sexual enjoyment. If you 
take the dried flesh of a cock and pound it with eipial quantities 
of gall-nuts and sumacdi, and make pills the size of peas, and 
administer them with a draught of water to one that has a pain 
ill his belly, he will be relieved on the spot. In the stomach of 
the CO *k tiiere is a pebble, soinetirno.s sky-blue in colour and 
sometimes crystal, which, if suspended round th(‘ nock of a 
madman, cures him : and if it be attached to the person of 
any man, it increases his sexual appetite. 




7* The Kingdom of gNya khrl btsanpo, the first 
King of Tibet. 

By Rbv. a. H. Francke. 


At present 1 am engaged in making a collection of Tibetan 
geographical names, as I find them in Tibetan works on His* 
tory and Geography. These original names I try to trace on 
Tibetan maps compiled by Europeans, the Royal Geographical 
Society’s map, Sven Hein’s map, or Indian Government 
maps. I must confess that these maps are still very incom- 
plete. Altliough covered with hundreds of names, many places 
which are of the greatest importance from a Tibetan point 
of view, are entirely omitted. 

When I studied the Tibetan text of Schlagintweit’s ‘ Die 
Kbnige von Tibet,’ which badly wants re- translating, I tried 
to trace all the places mentioned in the account of gNya khri 
htaanpo. I, however, found the maps of very little use, but 
my personal local knowledge of the ancient Ls^akhi Kingdom, 
wliich is now embodied in the Kaishmir State, made it plain to 
me that gNya khri htaanpo* s Kingdom, as we find if described 
in the rGyal rahs, must be looked for in Ladakh. All the 
plaoe names, with the exception of dBas and Yarlung, can be 
traced there. 

Let me first say a few words about these two names, dBus 
and Yarlwng. dBus means ‘ the middle.’ It is used of a 
place which is of importance, the residence of '^ome important 
person. Thus in the first part of the Ladakhi rGyal rabSf the 
word dBus is used to signify Odyd in Magadha, for this town 
was of the greatest importance in the ancient Buddhist times 
on account of its connection with the founder of this religion. 
In the later portions of the rOyal rabs, dBus is the name of 
the Lhasa distnct, because Lhasa had become the capital of 
Tibet. But I can well imagine that before Lhasa was made 
the capital of Tibet by Srong htsan sgampo, the surroundings 
of the previous capital Phyi dbang sia/g rise were called dBus^ 
the centre. The Tibetan inscriptions of Kunawar speak of 
Sarahan, the old capital of the Bashahr State, as the dBus of 
that country. 

As regards Yarlung, this name does not fit in in any case, 
whether we place the kingdom of the first king near Lhasa or 
near Leh for the Yarlung is a river or a river valley of the 
Eastern 'Hbetan province of Khams, and even if the first 
king entered the country by way of the Yarlha sharnim, as the 
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Lhasa akcooonts have it, it is difficult to see why he should 
have taken up his abode in the remotest part of the county. 
YarVung means ‘ the upper valley.* It is a name which mi^t 
well have been given in contrast to Maryul, * the lower land,* 
the actual name of Ladakh from the remotest times. Now the 
Tibetans are veiy fond of exchanging synonyms, thus, Marytd 
is also called (Hiuen Tseng’s Moloso) asid MarhhafM\ 

Irin g hkrashis rnam rgyal is also called hhraahis mgon (the 
Tashikun of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi), lama Mipham dbangpo is 
also called Mipham mgon^ etc. And thus the word Yarlung 
may have become exchanged in course of time for another 
word of the same meaning. Now we actually find that the 
plain below the place which is in my opinion the ancient capital 
of the first king, is called Ladvags gonghhai thang^ ' the upper 
plain of Ladakh ’ ; this may have been exchanged for Ywtha^ 

‘ the upper plain,’ and a valley branching off from this plain 
could very w^ be called Yarlung. But it is evident that 
Yarlung as a place name may ocovir in various parts of Tibet, 
and therefore 1 do not attach great importance to this point. 

The king’s original name was Spu rgyal ^ which means * king 
of Spfu? 8pu is a large village on the Sutlej in Upper Kuna- 
war with vast ruins around, and may very well have been the 
seat of a petty king. In the moat ancient version of this tale, 
brought to light by Waddell in his inscription of king Khri 
srong Ide htsan, the king is called * Od Ide spu rgyaV ^Od Ide, 
* beautiful light,’ is his personal name ; Spu rgyal means king of 
Spu. The spelling Spu of this village is testified to by many stone 
inscriptions in the vicinity, the oldest being apparently written 
by the orders of the royal priest Teshea * od (c. 1025 A.D.) On 
the maps , the place is spelt Spooch. The name Spurgyal was also 
given to a mountain in the neighbourhood, which is now gener- 
ally cadled Purgyvl. This is a case of assimilation of the vowel 
of the second syllable to the first. As I have shown previously, 
the Tibetan law of assimilation is different, according to which 
the first syllable is modified to assimilate with the vowel of the 
second. However, the people of Spu^^who have accepted only 
recently the Tibetan language, have a law of assimilation of 
their own, as appears to me. I found two inscriptions with 
names of modem Bashahr kings, in which the vowel of the 
second syllable had been assimilated to the vowel of the 
first. Instead of Eudar (Rudra) Singh, these inscriptions spell 
Lu rdur Singh, and instead of Ugra Singh they spell Ukur 
Singh. In the same way the name Spurgyal could be changed 
to Pvrgyvl, 

The place where the first king was found by the hunters 
is called Lhari. The name Lhari occurs in various ^rts of 
Tibet. It means * mountain of tlfie gods.* And to suit their 
case, the Central Tibetan historians who wanted by aH means 
to land the, first king near Lhasa, added the word Lhari to the 
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name Yarlha^shavnbu and called the mountain Yarlha sham- 
bu lhari.’ (See dPag beam Ijon bzang.) 

The classical country of Lhari is, however, in the west. 
A liver which for some distance forms the frontier of Spiti, and a 
village on it, are called Lhari. A mountain near Leh is called 
Lharimo. 

The capital of gNya khri btaanpo which was already in 
existence when he arrived in the country, is called Phyi 
dbang stag rise. As a place of this name has not yet been dis- 
covered in Central Tibet, the Central Tibetan historians (S. 
Ch. Das, J.A.S.B., 1881) simply said that Lhasa was built on 
the top of it and that it therefore disappeared. But there is 
a place, spelt Phyi dbang y only eight miles from Leh, 
situated in a valley which opens out on the plain Ladvaga 
gongkhai thang. On the maps, the place is spelt Phayang. 
This, in my opinion, was the capital of the ancient king. It 
must be a place difEerent from Lhasa, for we find that one 
branch of the descendants of Khri bkraahia taega dpaly in 
c. 1000 A.D., went from Lhasa to Phyi dbang stag rtae to reside 
there. Phyi dbang is the name of the town, and Stag rtae is the 
name of the royal palace in it. Whether the name Stagrtae 
still exists at Phyi dbang or not, 1 cannot say. The castle of 
Stagrtae in Purig was evidently called after this old royal castle 
of Phyi dbang. There are very extensive ruins in, the Phyi 
dbang valley which have never been examined. When I ask^ 
the people of this place « who had once resided there, they 
said : The king ” ! And yet, there is not a single passage 

in the Ladakhi portion of the rCtyal raba which says that any of 
the Ladakhi kings ever resided there. The site of this village 
in a warm valley opening to the south, is superb. From the 
lower part of it, the view up the Indus valley over a large por- 
tion of Maryul is glorious. More even than Leh, Phyi dbang 
was a suitable site as a residence of kings. 

After a time, the king built the palace of Ubu bla agang. 
There is evidently a mistake here. The nasal sign over the XJ was 
forgotten by the man who copied Sohlagintweit’s MS. From 
a comparison with the names in the Bodhimor and Ssanang 
Ssetsen it becomes evident that Urhbu bla agang (or lha agang) 
is meant. Umbu is the Ladakhi pronunciation of Omhtt, the 
tamarisk. In the form XJm or Om it is found in many local 
names of Ladakh. The name Umbn bla agang means * the hill 
of the priests (or lha* gods ’) with the tamarisks.’ This name 
can be abbreviated in .the same way as ^re many compound 
words. (See my LadaW Grammar.) Then only one syllable 
each of the two component parts is taken, and these are put 
together. Thus the abridged form of Uffibu blaagang would 
be Um bla or Umagang* Now a place ocdled Unha actually 
exists at the other end of the plain on which Phyi dbang is 
situated. It is perhaps eight or ten miles distant from the 
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latter, and also contains rains of a castle, as 1 am told. 1 
have not yet had an opportunity to visit the place. On the 
maps it is called Umleh. Two other place names of gNya 
khri btaanpo's kingdom which are mentioned tc^ther 
are rOod Idod and gYur Idad. The word Idod I cannot 
find in the dictionaries, but it seems to mean ^ district.’ 
rOod Idod is the rGod district. Now there is a rOod yvl {rOod 
country) within the present limits of Ladakh. It is mentioned 
in K. Marx’s version of the rOyal rabs,in connection with /Sfenppe 
mamrgyaVa reign. The rQodyvl is the easteun part of Ladakh, 
or the territory of Hanle, as stated by K. Marx. All these 
eastern parts of Ladakh, Shagti, Nyoma^ etc., wore once strongly 
fortified against the invasions of the Turks, as their grand 
ruins show. Therefore it is quite in the nature of things that 
the first king of Tibet should have posted there a guard against 
outside foes. 

gYur Idod means the district of gYuru, The name 
gYuru is the abbreviated form of ancient gYung drung (the 
Lama Yuru of the maps). When the Ladvags rOyal roJ>B was 
written, the ancient spelling gYung drung had already been 
replaced by the modern gYuru. The place gYwr Idod was 
tlie centre of the first king’s inner administration. This is 
quite in accordance with the central situation of the place. 
9Ften4(Lamayurui8a modem invention) seems to have been a 
foremost place in ancient times. It is still called the ancient 
centre of the Bon religion, and I was so fortunate as to dis- 
cover the ruined Bonpo temple in the place. 

Another important place in gNya khri 6/«anpo’^ em- 
pire was Bongdo where his granaries were. There are two 
places called Bongdo within the limits of Kashmir Tibet. 
The western province of Baltistan is called Bongdo , and a 
village in the Nubra valley is called by the same name. 1 
am convinced that the latter is meant. There is a con- 
venient pass from Phyi dJbang into Nubra, and the Nubra vil- 
lage of Bongdo is found almost on the northern opening of 
the Phyi dbang pass. On the maps it is called Bongdu. 

The five names of chiefs given in the account, we cannot 
expect to find anywhere on maps. gTao means simply * Lord, ’ 
hTsan khyung is a personal name of the Bon religion, sNvms is 
a house name still extant at Khalatse, Khustega is a family 
name, and gNyara rise may be another house name. 

As regards the general state of civilisation of the country, 
the description suits Ladakh very well, whilst it does not suit 
Lhasa. The art of writing is stated to have been known. In 
Ladakh it has actually been known since c. 250 B. C. going by 
rock-inscriptions. Agriculture has existed in the ooontiy 
since those remote times when the Gilgit Dards founded their 
colonies in Ladakh. 

Now it in^y be said that there is nothing extraordinary 
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about all this. The Ladvaga rGyal robs was written in Ladakh , 
and its writer naturally contrived to make his home the king- 
dom of the first king of Tibet. In the same way, the Central 
Tibetan historians pkced his kingdom near Lhasa. Quite so, 
and yet, the Ladakhi account strikes me as being more 
original. The Lhari was evidently added to the name Yarlha 
ahanibUi to make the mountain fit in the story. The name 
Umhu hla sgang was misunderstood and changed to Yumbu gla 
agang which cannot be traced anywhere. The only other local 
name in the central Tibetan version is hTaan fhang (plain of 
the btaanpo or king) whicli can be gi v^en to any plain near the 
royal residence. 

Although gNya khri btaanpo^ a empire was apparently 
very small, it seems to have grown in extent towards the east, 
until Srong hlaan agampo made Lhasa his capital. Before he 
went there, ho resided in Ladakh, at least according to my ex- 
planation of Tibetan history Thus, the message to the Chinese 
emperor in which he asked the hand of Kongjo in marriage was 
sent from Ladakh, and a Ladakhi, the minister Kigpacan, 
a native of Shargolha in Purig, was the ambassador in this 
matter. The name of Bigpocan actually occurs in the ri^yalraha, 
but Schlagintweit in his translation mistook it for an adjective 
and translated it accordingly. At Shargolha, the house of 
this \ery same minister is still shown to travelleis. Also the 
embassy of Thonmi sambhota started from Ladakh. As the 
Ladvaga rOryal raha says, it was sent to Kashmir, and to no 
other part of India. This was very natural, for tL ; Ladakhi 
form of Buddhism which then prevailed among the Darda of 
Ladakh, was closely related to the Buddhism of Kashmir, 
it used the same kind of characters, a form of the Gupta 
character, but it had become stagnated. As the Ladakhi 
inscriptions of these times (70()-900 A.D.jshowus, the characters 
were used for nothing, but the summum honum of Buddhism of 
those times, the Ye dharma formula. 

In Kashmir, the motherland of Ladakhi Dard Buddhism, 
Thonmi received instructions from a Brahman called Libyin. 
This name has always been wrongly translated. It has to be 
translated * Glory ’ (or blessing) of the land *Li.’ It is a name 
parallel to another name mentioned under King Gang arong 
*adu rje. Under the latter king a priest called Khri bdun yul 
byin is mentioned. This name can only be translated by 
‘ Glory of the land Khri hdunj* Li hyin had apparently re- 
ceived his name, because the land Li ha^ reason to be proud of 
him. The land Li is either a country near Nepal or Turkistan. 
I am convinced that it here signifies Turkestan ; for there is some 
probability that it was in the Turkistan monasteries that Tibetan 
was first r^uced to writing, and Thonmi aambhotamnpXy reaped 
the fruit of such learning. The theory of the first origin of 
the Tibetan script in Turkistan was first propounded by Dr. 
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Barnett. I readily accepted his view. Dr. Waddell has recently 
repudiated it stating that it was founded on nothing better 
than the occasional occurrence of the drag in ancient docu- 
ments. (J.R.A.S. October, 1909 ) No, it was never based on 
BO poor a foundation. 

What induced i)r. Barnett to believe in a possibly earlier 
introduction of the Tibetan script, was the fact that in Tur- 
kestan at Endere, on the very confines of the Tibetan empire, 
were found specimens of Tibetan writing in not one but two 
forms of script, one of which exhibited already traces of great 
simplification, whicli can be explained only with the accept- 
ance of the theory of a long jjeriod of use of the same. And 
the latest date which can be assigned to these documents is 
c. 780 A.D., about 120 years after the asserted invention of 
the script by Thonmi. But the Endere relics are not all of 
the same type, some exhibit a more archaic type of orthogra- 
phy than the others, and have to be dated considerably earlier 
than 780. 

Turkestan is exactly the country wliere a new kind of 
script and literature could most probably have originated. 
The Buddhists of Turkestan were more eager than any other 
to provide people of various tongues with Buddhist literature 
in their own language. Proof of thisaie the various MSS. in 
unknown languages which have come to light there. Turkes- 
tan was in possession of a form of the (iupta alphabet (the 
Bower MSS., etc.), and this alphabet impressed its type on the 
Kashgar Brahmi as well as on the 1'ibetan script When I 
wrote my article on “ The Similarity between the Tibetan and 
Kashgar Brahml alphabets,’" published by this Society, I might 
have added a column showing the Gupta characters ! The 
Gupta alphabet has variants, but its descendants here in the 
West are all sprung from one and the same type of Gupta. 
These descendants arc the Kashgar Brahml and Tibetan 
characters, and the Indian characters used in Ladakh between 
700 and 900 for writing the Sanskrit formula Ye dharrm, etc. 
This formula was written in Tibetan characteis as well, and at 
first sight, the Indian and the Tibetan variety of this formula 
can hardly be distinguished; for most of the characters look 
the same. The difference rests in this, that in the Tibetan 
\ersion the aspirated mediae are written with an ordinary 
media furnished with a subjoined “A,” whilst in the Indian 
version gh, dh and hh are written with simple characters. 
Besides, the Tibetan version has the Tripartite y, whilst the 
Indian version has a later form of the y. The west (Kashmir, 
Ladakh, Turkestan) is the country where the Gupta form of 
ohatacters remained stationary for a longer period than elae- 
wbete. Here is the probable home of the Tibetan script. It 
was invented not many centuries before Srong htsan egampo, 
possiblv one' or two centuries before him. The Brahman 
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Lihyin wajs apparently a native of Turkestan, and it was he 
who initiated the Ladakhi minister into the art already prac- 
tised there. 

Before the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet to 
the Tibetan, not Dard, inhabitants of the country) a number 
of Buddhist symbols came down from heaven in the time of 
L?iatho thori when this king was at the palace of Unibu bla 
sgang, in Ladakli. One of the symbols was a Pangkong, a 
‘ patra of the lap.’ The West Tibetan lake Panghong was 
called after this symbol. This speaks again in favour of my 
view that Vmbu bla agang was situited in Ladakh, and not 
near Lhasa. For had it been situated there, one of the numer- 
ous lakes near lihasa would probably have been called Pang- 
kong. 

As is stated in the rGyalrahs, Srong htmn sgampo conquered 
rTmmi and Shingmi in the east. rTsami is pronounced 8ami 
according to a Tibetan law of sound. A place Sami is found on 
the map south-west of the Manasarowar lake. In the vicinity 
is the Shing lab cha pass, probably the old Shingmi. If these 
places were conquered * in the east,’ the chronicler must have 
looked towards them from Ladakh. If Srong btmn sgampo had 
then resided at Lhasa, he would have said ‘ in the west.’ 




3. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India* Note 
No. 7* A few observations made in the Central Prov- 
inces and Berar* 

By I. H. Burkill. 


Tlio following observations were made on tours in the (Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar, in 1908 and 1909. The first of the 
tours comprised a visit to the hill of ^sirgarh in Nimar (26-28. 
ix. 08) and a journey by road from EUichpur over the S4tpu- 
ras through the forests of the Melghat to Lewada where the 
Sipna valley oi)en8 towards the river Tapti, (3-19. x. 09): the 
second comprised a visit to Nagpur (14-22. ii. 09) and the third 
an excursion into the Melghat from Akot, along the Ban valley 
and to Jalgaou in the Biildana district (16 — 26. ix. 09). The 
weather duiing the last tour was unsettled. 

The notes are fragmentary; but years may pass before 
an opportunity occuis for making them more complete. The 
chief point in them is coimected with the cotton plant,- -chief, 
because for those wh(» are trying to breed out of our cottons im- 
proved races, it is essential to recognise the extent of thatcross- 
polliratioii in the held which will level down what they are 
raising up. 

The insects have been determined for me by Messrs. H. 
Maxwell-Lefroy, E. Brunotti and (\ A. Paiva, to wh m I offer 
ly best thanks. 

A Bee as a regular visitor to Cotton flowers, awl some othfr 
visitors. 

There is evidence that in the Canges villey, the races of 
cotton, when grown mixed, are crossed naturally with some 
freedom. The literature is in three places. Firstly, in the Agri- 
cultural Ledger No. 8 of 1895, p. 10, Professor T. H. Middle- 
ton set forward his belief that seed of the Behar cottons — 
* Bhogila ’ and ‘ Deshi ’—gave rise to hybrids in his experimen- 
tal plot at Baroda. Secondly, in tills journal for 1907, pp. 517- 
526, I called attention to the insects which visit cotton flowers 
in Behar in May and to the presence of apparent hybrids in 
the crops there. Thirdly, Mr. Martin Leake (this Journal, 1908, 
p. 18) felt liimseM justified in saying that indirect evidence 
exists in abundance for ' regarding the crossing of cottons in 
nature as of common occurrence : and he recoiled a few obser- 
vations made by liimself on the variability of progeny from 
seed collected when precautions were not taken to prevent 
natural crossing. 

Pyson (Memoirs Dept. Agric. ii, no. 6) has more recently 
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stated on similar grounds that in Madras at least some natural 
crossing occurs. 

All this evidence is opposed to Gammie’s view, based on 
observation at Poona, that cotton does not get cross-fertilised 
in nature (Merrmrs Dipt. Agric. ii, no. 2). Certainly Gammie’s 
view cannot be made a generalisation for India as a whole. 

In this connection it is now interesting to record, as an 
apparently regular insect-visitor to cotton flowers in parts of 
Berdr, a bee, which by reason of its large hairy body is admir- 
ably adapted for carrying pollen from flower to flower. This 
insect is Megachile albifrons. Smith. It is, however, not very 
active in moving from flower to flower. I first observed the bee 
on the afternoon of September 22nd, 1909, sheltering in cotton 
flowers during rain at Pingli, which is a village l 5 dng just under 
the hills in the north-east corner of the Bulddna district. By 
a search througli a field four more individuals were found. On 
the next day between Pingh and Wasdli, during the morning, 
nine insects were seen, and in the afternoon at Wasali eight more. 

No observations i^ere made on September 24th owing to 
rain ; and on the 25th between showers no bees were seen on 
the cotton flowers during a march from Jamod to Jalgaon : 
but on September 26tli, four miles south of Jalgdon, two more 
individuals were seen on cotton flowers. Tins makes a total of 
24 individuals seen on cotton flowers in six days. On the 26th 
I left the district. 

The common cotton of north-eastern Bulddna is the yellow 
flowered Jari {Gossypium neglectum. Tod., var. t?cm, Gammie). 
Grown mixed with it, is a considerable quantity of white flowered 
Jan {G. negleetum. Tod., var., rosea, Gammie) and a not incon- 
siderable amount of Dharwar American cotton (G. hirmlumt 
Mill.). No individuals of Megachile alhifronn were seen on Q. 
neglectum, var. rosea, and only one on G. hirsvlum: all the 
otiiers were on G. neglectum, var. vera. 

From the insects’ point of view these three cottons may 
be very unlike; for G. neglectum, \ ax,, vera, has large yellow 
flowers which nod as a rule and open rather widely ; G, neglec- 
turn, var. rosea, has smaller rose-wliite flowers which generally 
ascend slightly from the horizontal and open but Sttle; G, 
hirsvlum has upright pale yellow flowers which open earlier 
than the other two, and widely. 

Bani (G. indicum) has flowers exactly as G. neglectum, var. 
vera , but not a single plant was noticed in north-eastern Bul- 
ddna, where the Megachile was seen, whereby to prove (as 
might well be the case) that the bee would go from G. neglectum, 
var. vera, to it. 

G. neglectum, var. vera, — Jari, — ^in north-eastern Buldina 
spontaneously self-pollinates within an hour or two of opening ; 
and the flowers are fertile to their own pollen ; so that the bolls 
set whether insects go to the flowers or not. 
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It is the habit of the Megachile to lly inio the flowers and 
at first to seek for honey at the base, — whether generally found 
or not, I was unable to ascertain : that done the insect turns 
round and with its head towards the light sits on the anthers 
and eats pollen. When caught its hairy body is always abund- 
antly dusted with pollen . and it certainly carries it from one 
flower to another, and probably produces the occasional cross 
which seems to be the rule with so many plants. 

Over the period during wliich the cotton was under obser- 
vation, a few butterflies were observed on the flowers. Catop- 
silia crorale, CVamer, was seen at WasiUi, and again to the south 
of Jdlgaon on (r. neglectnm, var. rosea, generally going to the 
extra- floral nectaries but sometimes to the intra-floral nectaries. 
Its constancy to the white flowers was marked. 

Papilio fiolytes, Linn., was seen on two days near Jalgaon 
going both to extra- and intra-floral nectaries of G. neglect ti7n, 
vai‘. vera, and G. neglect um, var. rosea 

A Terias visited flowers of (i. neglectum. var. vera, between 
Jamod and Jalgdon. Cominonei still than any of these was 
Parnara colaca, Mooi (*. Seven individuals were seen going to the 
intra-floral nectaries of G. neglect um, var. vera, between Pingli 
and Wasali on Scptend)er 23rd, eleven between Jamod and 
Jdlgaon on September 25th, one on September 26th on the 
south ot Jalgaon, and another at Nandura — making a total of 
20. Further, on September 25th, between Jamod and Jdlgaon, 
one went to the extra-floral nectaries of G. neglectwni, var. 
vera. and six to the intra-floral nectaries of G. hirsu'^'m. 

Thus there were seen: 


Megachilc 23 individuals 

aJbifrons ('nterinc tho 

floM ors 

Catopailia crocalt. I 


To 

O'. neoUctum 
var vero. 


To 

(J. ntglectum 
var. rosea. 


To 

O. hirsutum. 


1 individual. ' 

1 individual 
entering flovver. 


5 individuals 
generally at 
extrafloral 
nectaries. 

1 individual. 


1 individual m 
flowers*. 


Papilio poliftcs. 
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all but one 
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entering a 
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Pamara and Papilio were also seen on yellow Cotton 
flowers between Nandurbar and T&loda in West Kh4ndesh on 
September 29th, 1909: but flower- visiting insects, except the 
injurious beetle , — Qlycyphana versicolor, Fabr., — were there ex- 
ceedingly rare. 


ElcBodendron glamum, Pers. 

The yellow-green somewhat massed flowers liave a large 
disc, bearing a considerable amount of honey. 

They open widely, facing upwards or horizon- 
tally. At first they are male, the stamens 
standing up as in the upper figure : then they 
become female, the filaments, having bent as 
in Rhamnus, and the style elongated. The 
lower figure represents the flower in the second 
stage. 

A few hours of leisure spent at Wasali, 

Buldana district, on September 23rd, while i.__upper 

waiting for the carts that were bringing my flower, early or 
camp-furniture, enabled me to collect the fol- state ; lower 

lowing visitors at honey on the flowers. flower, later or fe- 

® male state, x 2. 

DIPTERA. — Syrphidae. Eristalis arvoruni, F. d' and $ 
plentiful. Megaspis crassus, F. 9 . Syrphus sp. Muscidak. 
Lucilia dux, Erichs., plentiful. Musca sp. near M, domesfica, 
L. Taohinidae. 1 sp. 




Hardwickia binata. Roxb. 

Hardwick ia himta is an anemophilous Leguminosa, with 
the light foliage and flexible branchlets of a birch tree. On 
these thin flexible branchlets are produced in September the 
panicles of yellow green flowers. Apparently the flowers open 
chiefly at night. As the sepals part, the stigma is thrust out 
by the straightening of curves in the style*: it straightens slowly, 
retaining a knee, by means of which the stigma is carried to a 
laterd position. After the stigma has thus been removed to a 
position and is no longer under tlie flower, the anthers emerge 
and dehisce. 



Fio. 2. — On tho left younger stageH— ovary and style and stif^ma : 
on the right oponhig and wide open flower, x 2. 
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The sequence is sufficiently illustrated the figures above, 
for further description to be unnecessary. The stigma is 
5-angled, thick and raised into ridges : it is without papillae. 



Fig. 3. Stigma st'en from above and in section, much enlarged. 


Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb. 

In February, 1909, during nine days (14th to 22rid) spent 
in Nagpur, I had opportunities of making observations on Dal- 
hergia Sissoo, because my tent was pitched under a tree in 
full flower. Apis dorsata, Fabr., visited this tree in great 
numbers, coming with the dawn, and leaving in the twilight, 
but not working steadily all day. That it should come in the 
grey of the first dawn and go in the dim light when night had 
nearly closed in, is interesting, for in Britain the hive bee — Apis 
melUfica, Linn.— dot‘S not *eave its hive except in broad day- 
light : and even the longer- working wasp is never out in the 
twilight. Once halting in a ‘ ziaf ’ (a shelter without walls) at 
the village of Pa-ngat, in Tenasserim, during the month of 
March, I heard from 4-30 a.m. into daylight a steady continu- 
ous humming overhead as of numerous bees, and when it wais 
possible to see, Apis was found to be diligently visiting the 
white flowers of a tree of Mesua fcrrea, Linn., overhanging the 
/liat. The observation does not prove that Apis dorsata is noc- 
turnal at times, but suggests it: and on rare occasions in (Cal- 
cutta and 111 other places. Apis has flown to my lamp as I read 
after dinner. 

The following is the histor y of a Sissoo flower as exempli- 
fied on the tree in Nagpur. The flower opens in the early 
afternoon, between noon and 2 p.m. As more and more new 
flowers open, more and more bees (Apis dorsata) come to it, 
and they work diligently until night has almost closed in. All 
the next day these flowers are open, and through the night to 
the morning after, when, after sunrise — after a duration of 
forty-four hours — they fade, and most of them fall off the tree. 
The mornings are times when many bees are busy : they woyk 
hard from the time when the east is only just red until about 
9 A.M. : after which they desert the trees for the most part until 
afternoon. 

Sissoo flowers secrete plenty of honey, which Apis dorsata 
readily reaches. Apis fhrea, Fabr., visited the flowers in less 
numbers with the Apis dorsata, but at hours neither so early 
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nor so late. A Pierid butterfly was also seen on the flowers in 
the broad sunlight. 


A few further observations from Asirgarh and the Melghdt, 

The following observations are all, additional to the above, 
that I could make over twenty-six days spent almost entirely 
in the open. They show how few insect-visitors can be observed 
in the SAtpura hills at the season of my tours : and they 
suggest that the scarcity of visitors to crops like cotton grown 
under the Melghat is due to tlie poverty of the country side in 
flower- visiting insects. At the time of my tours in the Melghat, 
few trees were in flower, but under the trees occurred sporadi- 
cally the large blossoms of several species of Barter ia^ a Strobilan- 
thes, other Acanthacese, Grotalarias, etc. ; and in other places 
an abundance of Indigo f era glandulosa, Tridax procumbens , 
Ageratum conyzoides, and Impatiens balsamina ; while on the 
plateaux Linum, Tradescantia^ Pimpinella, Senecio, etc., were 
in flower— flowers sufficiently conspicuous to attract many in- 
sects in Britain, during an equal period. 

Xylocopa fenestrata^ Bingham, was seen in Asirgarh (26 — 26. 
ix. 08) at honey on Gelosia cristatay Linn., and Zinnia deganSy 
Jacq. ; and X, aureipennis, Lepel., in the Sipna valley (10 — 13. 
X. 08) on Anisomeles ovatay R. Br., Grotalaria albidUy Heyne, 
SopvJbia delphinifoliay G. Don, and Gelosia cristata, Linn. 

Megachile anthracinUy Smith, which is a somewhat similar 
insect, was seen in the Ban valley (19. ix. 09) in great numbers 
on Grotalaria juncea^ Linn., and also freely on flowers of Sesbania 
aculecUay Pers. Anthophora zonata, Bingham, was seen abund- 
antly on flowers of Leucas urticcefolia just where the Ban 
river debouches on to the plains (22. ix. 09) : the association of 
this insect with small labiates is noticed in Lefroy’s Indian 
Insect Life (Calcutta, 1909, p. 222). Apis florea^ Fabr.. on 
the pass near Ghdtdng (10. x. 08) visited in great numbers for 
honey the flowers of Kydia calycina, Rbxb., and in the Ban 
valley (19. ix.09) it was seen in hundreds on the greenish- white 
flowers of Aspidopterys cordata, A. Juss., which smell like 
those of Sawbucua nigra, Linn. 

Apis dorsata, Fabr., was seen in the Sipna valley collect- 
ing pollen on the anthers of Andropogon. contortuSy Linn. (17. 
X. 08). No other Apiids were seen on flowers. 

Of butterflies numbers were seen on the flowers of Gelo^ 
sia cristata, Linn., in all parts of the hills north of Ellichpur 
and in Asirgarh (26. ix — 08. x. 18). They included species of 
PapiliOy Danais and Pamara, 

Papilio ? poly tea y Linn., was seen also on the flowers of 
Zinnia elegans in Asirgarh (26—26. ix. 08} and a Sphingid was 
seen on Ipomceq coccinea, Linn., in the Sipna valley (17. x. 08). 
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Flies were very rare : except a Calliphora on Kydia calycina, 
Koxb. , near Ghdt&ng (10. z. 08) , and Pangonia rufa, Macq. , in the 
tube oiBarltria gtwnMpj/ra^ Dalz., near Kohana (5. x. 08), none 
were observed in the hills. The Pangonia had forced its wa}^ 
half down the 22 mm. long tube of the Barleria : what it — a 
biting fly — was doing there, it is hard to say. 




9* The Rupee and Indian Prices. 
By H. R. Pberott, B.A.. I.C.S. 


There are i)erhaps few subjects wliicii have given rise to 
more discussion than tlie subject of Indian prices and their 
relations to changes in the Indian monetary system. It has 
often been gratuitously assumed that all secular changes ob- 
servable in price levels are somehow necessarily determined by 
the quantity of the metallic circulating medium in the country , 
and that only th(‘ more temporary and transient changes are 
attributable to the relations of supply and dematid in respect 
of eonimoditie^. Tliere has also been not a little confusion in 
language. Terms are sometimes used without a very clear 
conception of the ideas they are intended to connote. Such 
terms are “ redundancy,” ‘ • over-issue,' ’ “depreciation.” The 
last is a particularly unfortunate term, for it appears to sug- 
gest tliat something is wrong with the currency which is des- 
cribed as “depreciated.” This ethical colouring is probably 
to be traced to the time when we were first told that a certain 
autocratic Tudor Monarch had caused depreciation by tamper- 
ing with the coinage. In its ])resent-day use, however, the 
term is ethically a colourless one. Jt merely connotes the idea 
that, for some reason or another, about which nothi .g what- 
ever is predicated, the currency has come to be regarded as of 
less \alue in (*xchange for commodities in general. “ Redun- 
danc}",” on the other hand, has clear reference to “ quantity.'' 
Jt immediately conveys the idea that there is too much of the 
currency in circulation, while “ over-issue ” similarly conveys 
the idea that Loo much has been issued. But too much is a 
relative term : —too much in relation to what i Let us imagine 
for a moment a number of countries mutually engaged in trade 
ill which the same metal circulates as full value legal tender, 
r^et us further suppose that in one of these countries the 
quantity of the metallic medium becomes increased : and let us 
further assume that this increase results in a rise in the general 
level of prices. We might then term the increase in the cur- 
rency which is assumed to give rise to the higher prices a 
redundancy of the circulating medium. When, however, we 
come to token coinages, such as to all intents and purposes the 
rupee coinage of India now is, it is the relation of the token 
to the standard to which our attention is naturally drawn. If 
we assume that an increase of the token has resulted in its 
depreciation with regard to the standard, we should term that 
redundancy. In this sense redundancy does not necessarily 
imply depreciation with regard to commodities in general. 
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because it might happen that both standard and token are 
appreciating with regard to commodities in general, but the 
token less quickly than the standard, and so- we should have 
redundancy a concomitant of appreciation. So far tlien as 
India is concerned we would confine the moaning of redun- 
dancy to such an increase of the rupee currency as actually 
results in a fall in exchange. How redundancy may occur, and 
under what circumstances, are very difficult questions. The 
experience of countries which have used token coinages, and 
more particularly of those which have issued inconvertible 
paper, all goes to shew that there exists a fairly wide margin of 
issues, and that it is only when that margin is exceeded and 
public confidence is shaken that redundancy occurs. 

Those who are ever ready to sound the tocsin of redun- 
dancy would do well to reflect on the case of countries like 
Brazil and Austria Hungary, in which large quantities of 
inconvertible paper have been maintained over considerable 
periods of time at fairly steady rates of exchange. In the case 
of Brazil it was only under an extraordinary increase of issues 
(more than £30 millions in three years, the paper issue in 1892 
amounting to no less than £51,372,700) at a time of failing 
credit consequent on the establishment of the Republic that the 
exchange, the par gold value of which is 27d., fell to figures 
ranging from 10 Jd. to ISJd. 

Having so far cleared the way we are now in a position to 
outline a method of enquiry. This method consists in an 
analysis of the available facts as regards supply and demand in 
respect of commodities ; secondly, such facts connected with the 
history and nature of the monetary medium as have a more 
obvious bearing on the subject ; thirdly, the facts as regards 
prices in the concrete ; and then, after a brief discussion of the 
present character of the rupee in relation to exchange, a 
r6sumc of the inferences and deductions which may bo rea- 
sonably drawn from the facts. The present paper does not 
aim at finality : it is merely suggestive of methods which it is 
hoped may serve to throw a little light on this complicated 
question of prices. 

We shall then proceed to the consideration of supply and 
demand in respect of commodities, and more particularly in 
respect of food stuffs. The importance of food stuffs to India 
is hardly capable of exaggeration. Compare for a moment 
agricultural India with manufacturing England. In the latter 
country about 23% of the population is rural and 77% urban. 
India, on the other hand, is more than 66% agricultural and 
less than 34% non-agricultural. It would be well to bear this 
fact in mind before generalising from the one country to the 
other. When, therefore, we come to the discussion of supply 
and demi^nd it is natural that the food grains should absorb 
our attention. 
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Everyone whose lot has been cast foi any considerable 
period in close touch with the rural incidents of an agricultural 
country like India is familiar with the manner in which the 
crops are grown and harvested, and then sold by the cultivator 
to the local dealer, a portion of every favourable harvest 
being retained for local consumption. Fewer are fully conver- 
sant with the later stages, with the manner in which the local 
dealers sell their crops to the agents of the larger dealers who 
control the distributing agency. A portion of the crops — a far 
smaller portion than is commonly supposed, — is shipped to 
foreign countries. The principal exports are the cereals, wheat 
and rice, but a certain quantity of jaumr^ hajra, and pulses, is 
now exported. This export of crops is a distinctive feature of 
modern industrial and commercial conditions. 

When we come to review the agricultural features of India 
throughout tlie 19th century we are at once struck by the 
extraordinary difference between the first half and the second 
half of the century. About the year 1860 we cross the 
rubicon between the old state of things and the new. The 
years 1S50-1860 constitute in many respects an epoch-marking 
decade. As we shall presently see. a great monetary change 
was in progress, but the changes in the general conditions of 
trade and commerce were not less remarkable. These changes, 
first jioticeable about the year 1853, but held in abeyance for a 
brief span by the terrible events of 1857, are rendered more 
conspicuous in the years immediately succeeding the assump- 
tion of government by the (Jrown. Trunk lines and i.elegra])h8 
were pushed forward, and great progress was made with roads 
and canals. A policy was inaugurated of which the key-note 
was consolidation and internal development as distinct from 
external acquisition and conquest. With all its marvellous com- 
mercial activity the Company had never really succeeded in 
materially altering the internal conditions that affected the 
supply of and demand for the staple food-stuffs. During the 
first half of the 19th century the conditions governing pro- 
duction and distribution remained much the same as they had 
been in the preceding centuries. With a very imperfect system 
of communications there could be little export of food-grains, 
and, in any case, the commercial instincts of the Company 
were chiefly directed to the making of large profits by quick 
methods. Spices and silks absorbed their attention. 

But what specially characterises the first half of the cen- 
tury is the absence of any considerable mfirket. Such scanty 
information in respect of prices as we possess, derived chiefly 
through the medium of Settlement reports, the laborious com- 
pilations of Crown Officers, suffices to emphasize very clearly 
the enormous differences that prevailed between prices at 
neighbouring places in the same year, and at the same place m 
different years. The whole of India, in fact, consisted eco- 
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nomically of a congeries of petty local markets, for the most 
part independent of each other ; and there might, and did, 
co-exist in the same year unexampled plenty in one District 
with dire famine in the next. 

The difference in prices from 1860 onwards is most marked. 
The fluctuations, whetlier as between one place and another in 
the same year, or between one year and another in the same 
place, are far less pronounced, but the general level of prices 
is decidedly higlier than it was during the first half of tlie 
century. This has often been assigned to monetary causes. 
It appears, however, that there exist in the altered conditions 
affecting the food supply itself causes which would produce 
this result. 

We have seen how in the first part of the century each 
locality was dependent on its own crops. There must have 
existed most intense local famines. The improvement in com- 
munications naturally led to the gradual linking up of the dis- 
connected petty markets, and so rendered available a surplus, 
whicJi often in former years must have rotted in the granaries, 
to alleviate distress in places of scarcity and famine. Sup- 
posing now we could by some mysterious means, the evolution 
of which we leave to the imagination of Mr. IT. (1. Wells, 
plump down the surplus exactly where it is most wanted. We 
sliould then eliminate the extreme differences of price between 
one place and another. The general level of prices would, 
however, remain unaltered. Now railways and bullock-carts 
actually do this, but they do not do it free of charge, and 
they do not always do it without delay. In fact the ebstri- 
bution of the surplus costs something, and that something must 
enter somewhere into the price. In other words the general 
level of prices will be raised. In this view of the matter, 
then, it is possible that the higher level of prices that obtained 
from 1S60 onwards is in part attributable to the cost of moving 
surplus crops from places of plenty to places of scarcity. 

We come then to the closer consideration of the second 
half of the I9th century, an era characterised, as we have 
seen, by the formation of large markets, mutually sympathetic, 
as also by the linking up of Indian with European, American, 
and Australian markets. India has taken her place among 
the nations which engage in International Trade proper. In the 
days of John (^^ompany there were, no doubt, large exports 
and also considerable imports, but the conditions of trade were 
for the most part monopolistic, and the risks were so great, 
and the profits so well proportioned to the risks, as to remove 
this kind of trade altogether outside the category of modern 
International Trade. Moreover, under the aegis of the Pax Brit- 
tanica, which, for the first time in history, gave India im- 
munity' from the larger type of invasion from without, and 
from the internecine warrings of local chieftaifis — ^population 
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must have grown apace. We have, indeed, no autlumtic 
figures for population prior to the first census of 1872. From 
that year up to the last census in 1901 the po])ulation has in- 
creased enormously, in fact by no less than 88 millions, though 
the increase has been at a diminishing rate. The figures for 
the successive censuses are given below : — 

1872 . . 206,162,360. 

1881 .. 263,896,330. 

1891 .. 287,314,671. 

1901 .. 294,361,056. 

There were, then, in 1901 nearly 90 million more mouths 
to feed than there were in 1872. This is a most significant 
fact considered in relation to the demand for food grains But 
what about the supply ( 

Our information on crops is principally derived fiom two 
sources, (1) the ‘Agricultural Statistics of India', and (2) ‘Area 
and Yield.' The latter publication has now been incor2)orated 
in the former as Table No. 9. The value of the ‘Agricultural 
Statistics ’ for years prior to 1890-91 must be to some extent 
discounted by the fact that it has been several times modified 
and recast, though since that year, when the figures for the 
great ricc-growing areas of Bengal were first included in the 
series, tliere has been no substantial change. The ‘Area and 
Yield ’ statistics date from 1891-92. The figures in tliis publica- 
tion are really a condensation of final estimates, and are 
necessarily only approximat/C. For our present ; ur})ose the 
principal importance of the figures exists in the light they 
throw on the conditions of supply of the rice crop. 

It is to be noted that the figures in ‘ Area and Yield ’ for the 
nee crop relate only to the great rice-growing Provinces-- Bengal, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, Lower Burma, and Madras, whereas 
the figures for area in the summary attache ' to Vol. 1 of the 
‘ Agricultural Statistics of India ’ relate to the whole of British 
India.^ Now while the figures for Bengal (including for conveni- 
en(;e since 1905-06 the Districts of Eastern Bengal but not Assam) 
exhibit a very slight increase since 1891-92, the increase is more 
readily discernible in the case of the other Provinces. Again, 
so far as Bengal is concerned, the figures for output do not 
exhibit such a clear increase as the figures for area. In fat’t the 
average output for Bengal rice for the four years, 1892-93 to 
1896-96, works out at about 9y\, cwt. per acre, while the aver- 
age output for the four years, 1903-04 to 1906-07 is 8J cwt. per 
acre. 

But we have no figures for output except for the above- 
mentioned Provinces. We may, however, adopt a rule-of-thumb 

1 Vol.'ll is for Native States. The figures are more open to ques- 
tion than those for British India. , 
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metliod of comparison, and, assuming that the lands of the 
Central Provinces, Bombay, and the Punjab, which grow rice, 
produce the same return in the same year as the average rice- 
growing lands of Bengal, Madras, and Lower Burma, increase 
the figure for output proportionately to the increased area. 

We are now in a position to collate the following figures : — 

1. Area under rice, Bengal, Lower Burma, and Madras, 
millions of acres, ‘ Area and Yield,’ 1891-92 to 1905- 
06, p. 36. 

II. Output, millions of cwt. Do. 

III. Area under rice, whole of Br. India. ‘ Agric. Stat.’ 

1896-96 to 1899-00, p. 2 ; 1901-02 to 1905-06, p. 8. 

IV^ Proportional output * 

V. Export. ‘ Stat. of Br. India,’ Part II, 1908, p. 18. mil- 
lions of cwt. 

VI. Balance for Indian consumption; Col. IV minus 
Col. V. 

VII. Total area under all food grains (Br. India). Kef. 
(^ol. III. 


The grains arc wheat, barley, jaivar, hajra, ragi, maize, 
gram, and other grains and pulses, the figure for rice being 
purposely omitted 


Yeai. 

1 . 

11 . 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

’91-92 

49-5 

315 

63-5 

404 

32-7 

371 

109 

’92-93 

48*4 

420 

65*7 

570 

0-4 

670 

114 

’93-94 

49*5 

459 

68*4 

634 

24 

610 

113 

’94-95 

50 

498 

69-3 

690 

33-7 

666 

112 

’95-96 

49-4 

415 

69'2 

581 

34*6 

546 

103 

’96-97 

48 

276 

66-3 

381 

27*8 

353 

94 

’97-98 

52-2 

498 

70-8 

675 

26*4 

649 

112 

’98-99 

52-7 

506 

74-8 

718 

37*4 

681 

107 

’99-(X) 

52 

452 

72*8 

633 

31-9 

601 

92 

’00-01 

48-9 

414 

69 

583 

31 

652 

113 

’01-02 

48*5 

384 

70 

564 

33-7 

620 

107 

’02-03 

51-8 

469 

7P6 

648 

47 

601 

112 

’03-04 

49*5 

439 

69*6 

617 

44*4 

573 

117 

’04-05 

51*6 

448 

73-5 

638 

48-9 

689 

112 

’05-06 

54-4 

433 

73'4 

584 

42-2 

542 

no 

(’06-07 

64-6 

430) 







We may notice incidentally that the export figures are 
much smaller than is often represented in discussions about 
crops and prices. In fact, if we except the extraordinarily bad 
years 1891-92 and 1896-97, the export has only since 1902-03 at- 
tained the^percentage of 10% of the output of Bengal rice, and 
has never exceeded 10% of the output of the whole of India. 
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The years 1891-92 and 1896-97 were exceptionally bad years 
for rice, while the years 1897-98 and 1898-99 were exceptionally 
f^ood. The figures in Col. Ill would appear to indicate a slight 
increase in the area under rice throughout British India. But 
the e?:port has increased considerably, as wo see from Col. V, 
and the figures in Col. VI, net balance of output, exhibit a 
more or less stationary character. If we take the average of the 
first five years and compare it with the average of the last five 
years we have an increase of 2*6 per cent, in ten years. But 
this is taking into account the exceptionally bad year 1891-92. 
If we compaie the average of the four years 1892-93 to 1895-96 
with the average of the four years liK)2-03 to 1905-06 we have 
a decrease of more than 3*2 per cent. Now the census figures 
shew that for the ten years 1891-92 to 1901-02 the population in- 
creased by 7 millions, or about 2J per cent. Between 1891-92 
and 1905-06 ihc increase in population is probably not less than 
ten millions, or 3.J per cent. We thus see that while the })opula- 
tion Inxs increiised appreciably, the output, after deducting ex- 
port, has fallen off. The census figures do not really give us an 
ade({uate idea of the price effect of the difference, because there 
is a good deal of internal evidence to shew that the consumption 
of rice is in(*reasing amongst the poorer classes. 

But the volume of the export is, as we have seen, relatively 
insignifi* ant, and can have but little effect in directly raising 
the prices in Indian markets liy diminishing the supply. It is 
when gold prices are rising, as they have done since 1902,' that 
tlie export, however small in volume, exerts a powerful in- 
fluence on the jirice of the residue. Our chici object in 
jiresenting the figures in the form we have done is to bring into 
prominence the fact tliat in 8])iteof the stimulus afforded by an 
increasing export to an increase of cultivation, the area under 
rice has increased but little, and the balance of output given 
in Ool. VT shews no appreciable increase in spife of an increase 
of about in the population. This is leally a most signifi- 
cant fact, because it indicates that when this stimulus was 
absent, the increase in the area under cultivation must have 
failed to respond to the vast increase in population prior to the 
period we are now considering. 

But the objection may be raised that we arc confining 
ourselves to a single crop, and that, while the net output ol 
rice has not appreciably increased, the output of other crops 
has more than made up for the difference. Now we have no 
reliable figures for output for the other crops (except wheat), 
and we have no space to go into detailed figures for areas, but, 
by way of anticipating this objection, we have addeB Col. Vli 
to our figures, which shew's the area year by year under all the 

i Tlie Economist Index number shews a rise of 30% in gold prices 
between December 1902 and May 1907. 
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food-grains. In collating these figures, we have deducted the 
figures in Col. Ill for rice. The stationary character of the 
figures is at once apparent. 

The comparative steadiness of the figures for area and 
output in these years is most significant if we consider the 
great increase in the population as revealed by the censuses of 
1872 and 1901. It would indeed be a most extraordinary 
thing if tlie area of cultivation had increased from 1872 propor- 
tionately to the increase in population, /.c., nearly 43%, and 
then, under the added stimulus of a rapidly increasing export 
throughout the period under review, with gold prices rising 
towards the latter part of the period, along with a further 
increase in ])opulation, liad assumed a stationary character. 
In the absence of satisfactory figures for either we may say, 
that there exists a high degree of probability that the increase 
in area, and hence in output, has been considerably less rapid 
than has been the increase in j)opulation. 

In the case of Bengal, Sir W. W. Hunter in his “ Statistical 
Account ot Bengal” lias given such figures as were available 
about the year 1870 for the area under cultivation in some of 
the Districts. These figures (with the exception })erha])S of 
those for the District of Rangpurin the new province) arc not 
sufficiently reliable to be worth quoting. The figures more often 
exhibit a decrease than an increase of the net crofipe'd area, and 
a comparison of the figures for eighteen seleeted histricts * with 
those for the same Districts according to the ‘Agricultural 
Statistics ’ for the year 1905-06 discloses an aggregate decrease. 
The areas under cultivation were probably somewhat over- 
estimated, but, even if we allow a margin of for ei ror, the 
areas would still liear a much larger jiroportioii to the ])oj)ula- 
tion than at present. The figures for Raiigpur are given 
below (“Statistical Account of Bengal,” Vol. VII, pp. 
267, 258) 

1872-73. 1905-06 

Total area of the District 2,360‘,294 2,235,520 acres. 

Net cropped area .. 1,737,950 I,366,9(M» 

Rice 1,263,266 1,102,500 

It we reflect tor a moment first on the lesson c'onveyed by 
the figures we have tabulated, and then on the enormous in- 
crease in the jjopulation between 1872 and 1901, the wonder- 
ful thing appears to be, not that the prices of food-grains have 
risen during the last 20 or 25 years, but that they have not 
risen moie rapidly than they have done. The land was there, 
but the people was not. We shall presently have occasion to 

* The Districts are Burdwan, Bankura, Birblium, Monghyr, ihirnea, 
Cuttack, Baj^oaore, Dacca, Backergunj, Maimensingh, Faridpiir, ilossore, 
Rangpur, Bogra, Maldali, Rajshedii, Pabna, Dinajpur. 
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notice one reason why, up to the year 189(5, piices liave not 
risen more rapidly (we refer to the fall in gold prices in Euro] 3 e 
between 1873 and 1896). Doubtless there are otlier reasons. 
Perhaps there was always food in India, enough and to spare 
{excej)t in years of widespread famine), if only it could have 
been readily transported to the })laces where it was most 
needed. 

We have now seen something of the purely Indian in- 
cidents of supply and demand so far as the food-grains are 
concerned. We would do well, however, to hear in mind the 
fac*t that the prices of exported as well tis imported commod- 
ities are now determined largely by the p,upj)Iy and demand in 
markets outside India. In other words the itifluence of gold 
prices tends to become paramount. 

Whatever be the complex factors which teally go to make 
th(‘ prices of Indian im]K»rts and exj)orts what they are, we are 
still sure ot one fact, — tlud it is the suqjlus of exports over 
imports, whith, prior to tlie closure of the Mints in 1893, 
determined the ipiantity of the lupee eoinage. The very 
causes which gave rise to a higher level of ])rices of food-grains 
also gave rise, as a less proximate and obvious elfect. to such 
an inflow of silvei as enabled exchange's in food-staples to be 
carried on without inconvenience at the higher level of piices. 
The money filled the gap. (Jiven a fixed figure for the ex])ort, 
and ymtting loans a'^ide, the question of what India will take 
in exehaiige — whether iron, spelter, cofiper, cotton goods, gold 
and silver ornaments, or, in the last resort after all other wants 
which can be satisfied by imyiorts have been sati lied, silver 
bullion foi eoinage - is aftei all largely a question of the tastes 
and predilections of the people themselves. 

If we would see the facts in clearer perspective w(‘ must 
look beyond the great Merchant Houses which control tlic 
import and export trade, and fix our attenticui tor a moment 
on the cultivator, the consuming unit in the three liundred 
millions. 

Our reasons for going to the cultivator are twofold : first, 
he is representative of about two-thirds ot tlie po])u]ation ; 
next, he is the person who immediately profits by tlu' liigher 
])rices of fof)d-grains. There exist several important social 
classes above him, which subsist on fixed wages, or on w^bat 
practically amount to fixed wages. It is clear that these classes 
do not profit by a ingher level of prices of food-grains ; in fact 
they are the losers thereby. When all is said and done they 
have less to spend on other tilings aftev they have satisfied 
their most pressing needs. It is not to them that we should 
look for a stimulated demand. 

But, if we look to the cultivator we must not idealise him; 
we must. not abstract him from the realm of actual facts and 
make of him an economic man, such as would thriftily set 
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aside so much of each harvest as would just tide him over to 
the next. This is too theoretic a method. We must make use 
of our experience of him to take into account his very human 
failings. In the first place he has been habituated to regard a 
good season as affording a golden opportunity for physical 
recuperation after the inroads caused by years of want and 
scarcity. It will next, perliaps, occur to him that he has had 
perforce to defer the marriage of Thandrabatti, his ten-year 
old daughter, no less than three years on account of bad 
seasons, and that, to avoid cause of scandal, she must be 
married at once. Accordingly great preparations are made. 
Relations to the most distant are fed and housed for many 
days. The nights are rendered hideous by all kinds of drum- 
ming and piping, and the net result is that much food and 
drink is consumed. There is, indeed, much redundancy, but 
not of the currency. 

But all is over, and Chandrabatti happily disposed of. He 
may, if he be a very prosperous raiyat. and independent for the 
nonce of the local money-lender, have a little to spare on the 
purcliJise of commodities other than food and drink. 

His tastes are, however, of the simplest — a new thatch 
for his house, anew padlock for the chest containing the family 
ornaments, a new ])lough8hare, a new sari and a new silver 
anklet for Jiis wife, a new turban or loin cloth for himself , a 
new vessel for cooking, — these are only realisable by the thrice- 
favoured of Fortune. All the more complicated wants are 
beyond his ken, — as unthinkable as Christmas crackers to the 
child of the Whitechapel slums. 

If we except the first, these simple wants go to make up 
an integral Indian demand for iron, cotton stuffs, raw silk, silver 
for ornaments; copper, and spelter.' After food-grains it is, 
then, to this class of commodities that we should first look for an 
indication of dej^reciation, if such existed. Now in estimating 
the effect of this kind of demand, we should remember th it 
the commodities are imports, and that the Indian demand is 
but part of a much larger demand. On the other hand we 
must bear in mind the population of India. If only one man 
in a hundred reijuires a new turban, ten yards in length, or a 
new copper vessel for eating, there will arise a demand for 
thirty millions of yards of cotton fabric,^ or three millions of 
copper vessels. The Indian demand may, then, assume very 
considerable proportions. 

We shall presently see, when we come to the consideration 
of the index figure for these imported commodities, that there 
never has occurred, except possibly between the years 1862 and 
1867, such a rise in their price as might betoken depreciation 
of the currency. In fact from 1867 onwards the prices of these 


A A commercial name for raw zinc. 
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oommodities fell away rapidly along with gold prices except 
for a temporary rise in 1873, till 1885, and from 1887 to 1902 
the general level of these prices remained fairly steady. As 
regards the high prices that prevailed between 1862 and 1867 
we shall presently see that this may be accounted for by the 
cotton crisis in Europe consequent on the Civil War in America. 

From whichever point of view we look at the matter, there 
is no indication in the prices of these imported commodities 
that the quantity of money that flowed into India before 1893 
was more than enough to enable the food grains to be ex- 
changed with facility at their higher level of prices in the local 
marts, and the causes of this upward tendency in prices we 
have found, not in the quantity of the circulating medium, but 
in causes affec ting supply and demand in the Indian markets. 
In order to see more clearly how the money filled the ga]) we 
will pass in very brief review the more salient features of the 
rupee coinage between the years 1835 and 1893. 

The present rupee coinage was first made legal tender all 
ovei British India by Hie Coni])any in 1835. Yearly issues 
were made up to the year 1893. The issues previous to 1840, 
bearing the date 1835, and those previous to 1802, which all 
bear the date 1840, aie at the present moment in process of 
withdrawal. The volume of the currency at the beginning of 
the period must have been comiiaratively small. Probably the 
amount in active circulation did not exceed forty crores The 
Californian gold discoveries began in 1847, and were speedily 
followed by the Australian in 1851. Holland, taking alarm, 
huniedly changed hei standard from gold to silver, but revert- 
ed to her former standard as soon as she saw that the dis- 
coveries of gold were quickly followed by large discoveries of 
silver. The Government of India was not altogether free from 
the c ontagion, and in 1852 Lord Dalhousie practically demone- 
tised gold by refusing to acc*ept it at the treasuries. 

The boom in the Indian cotton trade due to the cotton 
famine caused by tiic American Civil War of 1861-65 at once 
occasioned a well-marked rise in prices all over Western India. 
We notice as a secondary result of this boom an unprecedented 
influx of silver, and very heavy coinages throughout the decade 
1856-1865. In fact the gross coinage during that decade 
amounted to no less a sum than 98 crores of rupees as against 
35J crores in the preceding and 39 crores * in the succeeding ten 
years. Here then is such a vasi accession to the coinage as 
might be expected, at any rate in theory, to cause deprecia- 
tion. • 

Now we have already seen that tliere occurred about the 
year I860 a marked rise in the general level of prices of the 
food-grains. We further traced one probable cause of this to 


1 “ Statistics of British India,** Pari IV (a), 1908, p. 30. 
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the improvement in communications, and the consequent ad- 
dition to the general level of prices of something representing 
the aggregate cost of carriage. A further cause of the high 
prices of food-grains is, no doubt, to be found in the cotton 
boom itself. There must have occurred a great and sudden 
displacement of capital and labour from the cultivation of 
food-grains to the cultivation of cotton. Such a displacement 
oh a large scale could only result in a shortage of supply of the 
food-grains, and a rise in their prices, first on the Bombay 
side, and later throughout India. 

Let us now apply our next test. Was there any marked 
rise in the price of imports? Yes, there certainly did occur 
about this time a very well-defined rise in the price of imports. 
But now let us look a little closer and see what are the actual 
commodities of which the prices rose, and what do we find ^ 
We find that it is to the cotton goods that the rise of price is 
confined, and what is not attributable to cotton goods is at- 
tributable to Canton silk, the price of which was no doubt affect- 
^ sympathetically by the boom in cotton. We see then that 
it wmuld be illogical to draw any inference from the high price 
of imports in those years. 

Now there are at least two objections which may be urgtni 
against the preceding method of analysis In the first place it 
may be said that the rise in the prices of food-grains consequent 
on the cotton boom was only temporary and could not be of a 
liermanont character apart from the monetary change. Now so 
far as food- grains are concerned there were several causes con- 
nected with supply and demand, which must obviously liave 
contributed to tlie perpetuation of a high level of prices In 
1861 there was scarcity in parts of Agra and the J^unjab, and 
also in Rajputana. In 1866 — a year by which the Uiiyas still 
compute tlieir ages — the terrible Orissa famine. That famine 
probably forced up tlie prices of food-grains ovei the greater 
part of India, and the additions to the currency merely enabled 
a liigher level of prices to be maintained after the acute dis- 
tress had disappeared 

The second objection that may be taken is that it is not to 
.either exports or imports that we should look for evidence of 
depreciation, but rather to such indigenous products as ghi^ 
which would be altogether unaffected by supply and demand in 
extra-Indian markets. Now there is undoubtedly something 
in this contention, but unfortunately this is the very class of 
products about which we have least reliable information. The 
onus of proof is on those who assert the existence of deprecia- 
tion. A great deal of course depends on the meaning we assign 
to <he term. If we confine the meaning of the term to a 
general rise of prices of all commodities, irrespective of causes 
which may affect their relative values, then it is at least doubt- 
ful if there was any such thing as depreciation in these years, 
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in spite of the fact that the increase in the currency was, as we 
have seen, very remarkable. So far as the rise in the general 
level of food-grains is concerned, the increase in the currency 
appears rather in the nature of a r'oncomitant condition, orper- 
liaps we should liken it to a mode by wliioh many complex 
causes were working out their effects. 

There are no other vast movements in silver until 1872, 
when the increased output of the American mines began to 
make its effect felt on the European markets. The situation 
only assumed a critical aspect when Germany, by way of fore- 
stalling a further fall, bought gold heavily and sold silver, and 
so threw a vast quantity of silver on the markets at a most 
inopportune moment. France and the other countries forming 
the Latin League were forced to protect tliemsclves by placing 
restrictions on the coinage of the depreciating metal. Thus 
was the crisis preci])itated which, after the most (*areful delibera- 
tions of Lord Herschell’s Committee, led the (Tiovernment of 
India, after ineffectual efforts, to enlist the sympathies of the 
Home Governnumt in favour of bimetallism, to adopt a definite 
policy towards silver by closing the mints to the free coinage 
of that metal. We shall presently endeavour to throw a little 
light on the intrit‘ate questions that arise from this metamor- 
phosis of the rupee. For the })resent wi‘ may content our- 
selves with noticing that it was not the high level of prices, 
nor the’ (juantity of silver brought to the mints for coinage, 
that induced the Government of India to enter on this memor- 
able phase of monetary policy. 

The principal cause of alarm existed in the pro8i)eets 
of trade disturbed by a highly fluctuating rupee, a rupee the 
fluctuations of which were clearly attributable to circum- 
stances altogether beyond the control of the Government of 
India. 

We are now in a position to consider prices more in the 
concrete and less in the abstract. The principal source of our 
information on prices is the (iJovernmeut publication known as 
‘Prices and Wages.” There is also another most useful 
Government publication compiled by Mr. J. A. Robertson 
entitled “ Variations in Indian Price Levels since 1861 expressed 
in Index Numbers.” We have in the latter work various index 
numbers mapped out on charts. These are — f 1 ) a special index 
number for food-grains : (2) a special index number for imported 
articles ; (3) a special index number for articles exported and 
consumed; (4) a general index number for the whole of the se- 
lected articles. The period is from 1 861 to 1^04. We have also an 
index number prepared by Mr. F. J. Atkinson for 1861 to 1901. 
The principal feature of this index number is the great prom- 
inence it gives by weighting to the food-grains, and particularly 
to rice, in fact a comparison of Mr. Atkinson’s index number 
with the special index number for food-grains mapped on the 
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same chart shows at a glance the effect of this weighting. The 
manner in which the general index number line can by weight- 
ing be deflected from the low import index number line to the 
high food-grains index number line is only a graphic illustration 
of the difficulty that occurs in all discussions on prices to de- 
cide the degree of importance that should be attached to the 
food-grains. It also serves to indicate that extreme caution is 
needed in basing a theory on any particular index numbers, 
unless the system on which they have been prepared is clearly 
understood. The Statistical Department’s index numbers are 
compiled on the exceedingly simple principle of calling the price 
of each commodity for the year 1873-100, and reducing all 
prices to a percentage of the price of that year and then divid- 
ing the sum of the converted prices for any particular year by 
the number of the commodities. 

No doubt the ideal index number would be on a consump- 
tion basis, but the matter is not as simple as it at first sounds. 
We should first have to divide society up into typical classes, a 
task as difficult as forming electoral colleges : we should then 
have to frame for the average individual of each class a budget 
estimate of expenditure, a task only one degree simpler than 
the framing of tlie Imperial Budget Estimate. We should then 
arrive at a number of index numbers which might not help us 
very much on account of their mutual incompatibility. The 
fact is that the attempt to frame index numbers on a consump- 
tion basis seems fated to end in dissipated enertry and dis- 
appointment. It is like piling Pelion on Ossa and Ossa on 
Pelion. 

One fact, however, is obvious, — that so far as three quai- 
ters of the population of India is concerned, the importance of 
the food-grains is paramount. There is, in otlier words, a very 
strong case for weighting the food-grains, as Mr. Atkinson has, 
in fact, done. If, however, we weight the food- grains to any- 
thing like an adequate extent, we shall obtain an index line 
which differs little from the index line for food-grains. 

But it must not be inferred that the latter lino, as drawn on 
the principles adopted by the Statistical Department, is in- 
tended to represent in any sense the cost of living, for this is 
very far from the fact. If anyone were found so impatient of 
theoretical exactitude as to wish to frame his daily bill of diet 
on the proportions of the staples that enter into the food-grains 
index number, it would be necessary to add to that number a 
substantial item for medical fees. All that we can really claim 
for the figure is that it affords us a rough-and-ready means of 
comparison of the prices of food-grains in different years. 

The food-grains included in this index number are wheat 
and rice, the two most important, and then fawar^ hajra^ gram, 
barley, and ^i. In this special index number the prices for 
the seven food-grains are retail prices, whereas, in the special 
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index number for commodities exported and consumed, as well 
as in the general index number for all the selected commodities, 
the prices of rice and wheat are wholesale prices, while the 
prices of the other five grains are retail prices. It does not 
appear that any valid objection can be urged to the mixing up 
of wholesale and retail prices in the same index number, so 
long as this distinction between the index numbers is clearly 
grasped. 

Now let us see what the index numbers shew. Take first 
the special index number for food-grains. The first thing that 
strikes us, if we turn to the curve which represents this index 
number, is the marked amplitude of the fluctuations. At a 
glance we may pick out the highest points of the curve and 
feel assurani’O that these mark years of famine and scarcity — 
1866, 1869, 1878, 1892, 1897, and 1900. 8 imilarl}" the lowest 
points mark the years of plenty. 

Now let us for a moment ‘ ‘ dam}) ’ ’ the extreme fluctua- 
tions and try and see the general tendency of the curve. Be- 
tween the years 1861 and 1883 it is impossible to say whether 
the general tendency is upward or downward. All that we can 
say is that grain prices in the latter year did not sink to the 
same low level to which they sank in 1862, 1871, and 1875. 
From 1883 onwards, however, there appears to be a decided up- 
ward slope, and prices never again fall to anything like the 
level of those of 1883, though they rise in 1897 and 1900 very 
much higher than they did in 1878. Tliese remarks apply to 
the period 1861 to 1904. The latter year serves to mark th(' 
beginning of a now period, tlic predominant characteristic of 
which appears to be the existence of famine prices without 
famine. We shall revert to this later. 

Now let us look at the line representing the index numbers 
of the imported commodities. These are iron, copper braziers, 
spelter (a commercial name for zinc), grey shirtings, grey yam, 
coloured yarn, sugar (Mauritius), raw silk (Canton), coal, kero- 
sine oil, and salt. Wo see at a glance that there is very little 
resemblance l^etween the contour of this line and that of the 
line just depicted. The next thing that strikes us is the great 
rise in the import line during the sixties. We have already at- 
tributed this rise to the cotton famine due to the American 
War. We will now consider imports from 1873 onwards. 

A comparison of the import index line with Sauerbeck’s 
index line for gold prices is most instructive. We at once 
notice a striking similarity between the jiines especially during 
the years 1873 to 1886. Both index numbers are so arranged 
that each stands at 100 in the year 1873.^ Down to the year 


J Mr. Sauerbeck’s index figures have been equated to the base year 
1873. The original base year selected by Mr. Sauerbeck was 1871. 
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1 SS6 the lines remain very close together and singularly similar 
in contour. From 1885 to 1888, while a heavj’^ fall in exchange 
has set in, the import line rises, and then oscillates about a 
level slightly lower than the level of the latter year, at a time 
when the prices of food- grains are subject to great fluctuations 
with tlie general level perceptibly rising. 

It is a most useful exercise to convert Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
index numbers for gold prices into index numbers for silver 
prices at the rates of exchange which prevail in each year.' 
The resultant line is almost coincident with the import line. 
Here tlien lies the key to the riddle. The movements in the 
rupee prices of imports have at all times been ruled by the 
movements in gold prices in Europe. We see at a glance 
how much steadier as a measure of value of these commodities 
tlie rupee has been than the gold sovereign. Since 1893, how- 
ever, or at any rate since the rupee arrived at 1^9. 4<f., the 
steadiness of the silver j)riccs depends entirely on the steadiness 
of the gold prices, and this will be the case so long as the rupee 
is maintained fairly steady about U*. 4d., in fact the import line 
becomes almost a repli(;a of the gold line. 

Now as regards tlie two index lines for articles exported 
.and consumed and tlie gener.al list of selected articles, they are 
so close in position and so similar in contour that we may 
consider them together. The effect of adding imports to the 
articles exported and consumed is simply to bring the index 
line of the latter a little nearer to the import index line, the 
representation of food- grains being so strong as to preserve its 
general contour. We will now follow the index figure line for 
tlie whole of the selected commodities. These include the food- 
erains and tlic imported commodities. The remaining things 
(which enter into the index figure for commodities exported 
and consumed and have been incorporated in the general 
list of selected commodities) are-— tea, sugar, ghi, hides, raw 
cotton, raw jiiio, raw silk, saltpetre, raw wool, castor oil, seeds, 
coal, manufactured cotton, guimy bags., dressed skins, Jac, 
indigo. Some of these are further subdivided : for example, 
there are four sub-classes for tea, two for sugar, three for jute, 
etc., so that the weight given to all the articles is not the same. 
It is necessary here to repeat a warning. These index numbers 
arc not based on the actual or estimated consumption stand- 


^ <.g., \vi* »aut to convert tho f^old index tipure for tho year 1897 
into H silver index figure. Tlie rate of exchange in that year was about 
I-.S*4, tho rail* of exfhaiige in J873 may be taken as 1-10*3. The gold 
index figure for 1897 is 5(i. The (jorresponding silver index figure is 
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ards of any particular class or classes. All that can be claimed 
for them is that they aflPord a rough and ready means of 
exhibiting the upward or downward tendency of general 
prices less obscured by the heavy fluctuations of the food- 
grains. If we “ damp the extreme fluctuations upwards and 
downwards we see that there is a turn in the general tendency 
of the line at the year 1885. From 1866 to 1885 the general 
tendency is a downward one, but from 1885 to 1904 it is a 
rising one, thougli the rise is not nearly as strongly marked as 
some would liave us believe. The reason of the extreme 
depression of the line in 1885 is to be found in the fact that 
fo^-grains were very plentiful in that year, and the imports 
fell to a low figure along with gold [prices, lletween 1885 and 
1893 there is a certain degree of steadiness observable in gold 
prices in Europe. It is not surprising, then, that with silver 
falling heavily in those years, the tendency of rupee prices 
should be upward. 

We are now in a position to expose the fallacy of the trite 
argument that the fall in prices in 1898 is attributable to a 
deficiency of the circulating medium brought about by the 
closure of the mints, and that the rise in 1900 is due to the 
influence of the large coinages of that year. As regards the 
fall in 1898, we Jiiay note in the first place that though food- 
grains A^ere exceptionally plentiful in that year, still the price 
was high above the level of '94 and ’95, in fact 25 points higher 
than in the former year and no less than 42 points higher than 
the level of '82 and 83. It was not till 1904, after very heavy 
coinages, that the price of food-grains came do>\*i to near 
the level of ’94. 

As regards tliefall in the prices of imports in 1898 we have 
only to reflect that in January, 1896, demand bills in Calcutta 
stood at 13|(f., whereas in January, 1898, they stood at I5j;rf. 
It may of course be argued that the difference in exchange is 
itself evidence of the scarcity of the circulation. It is probable, 
indeed, that the volume of the circulation had become much 
contracted in 1898, but to argue that the rise in exchange was 
due to the scarcity of the circulating medium is perhaps, to 
confound what is really a concomitant circumstance with a 
cause. 

As regards the rise of prices in 1900, it seems highly improb- 
able, on the face of it, that the new issues could have got into 
general circulation so quickly as to affect prices in that year. 
So far as food- grains are concerned, 1900 was an exceptioijally 
bad year, and the high prices call for no further explanation. 
So far as imports are concerned, we have only to look at the 
line of gold prices, and see what a rise took place in that year. 
The fact is that there is nothing either in the fall of ’ 98 or the 
rise of 1900 which remains to be explained in terms of the 
quantity of the rupee currency. 
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Jt it? a remarkable fact that the index numbers afford us 
little or no indication of the nature of the great monetary 
change that was effected in 1893. By the closure of the mints 
in that year the old means of settling the balance of trade 
between Europe and India became no longer feasible. People 
were deterred from sending silver to India for the purpose of 
coinage by the uncertainty and risk attending its ultimate 
acceptance by the mints. It is, in fact, essential to the 
maintenance of exchange that the dates and hours of the 
purchase of silver by Government shall not be proclaimed from 
the housetops. It is to this uncertainty existing in the 
minds of the public with reference to the time and quantity of 
the issues, and not to its scarcity in circulation, that the so- 
( alled monopoly value of the rupee is due. 

8o far as prices after 1893 are ^'oncerned. it is not to be 
surprised at that they should exhibit some fluctuation, having 
regard to the great rise in exchange between 1895 and 1898.^ 

We have already had occasion to notice tlie effect of this 
rise on the price of imports. From December 1898, onwards, 
exchange has remained fairly steady at about l.s\ Now let 
us see what was happening to gold prices. Between December 
1902 and December 1906, the Economist Index number shews 
a rise of 26 per cent in gold prices in Europe. Also in those 
years the export and import trade was peculiarly brisk. These 
facts ijto some way to explain how it is that the prices of food- 
grains have risen, without the occurrence of famine, or at least 
with only such distress here and there as is clearly ascribable to 
local crop failure, above the level that is commonly assigned 
as the level of famine prices. The truth must be faced that the 
measure of prices as a criterion of famine seems to have failed. 

To tliose who argue that the prices of food-stufts would 
not have risen but for the great currency change of 1893, we 
would reply that the rise is one of the surest indications of the 
triumph of the policy of the closure, for it shews in a way that 
nothing else could shew, that trade is in a flourishing condition. 
Had it been possible for exchange to remain steady at 12 
annas the rupee, trade would, no doubt, have exhibited just as 
vigorous a development, but rupee prices would have risen 
33 per cent, above their present level. The partial failure of 
fooigrains to respond to the influence of gold prices in Europe 
before 1893 can only be regarded as an indication of the 
damage inflicted on trade by a fluctuating and unstable rupee. 

No doubt (he change, like most secular changes in the 
economic world, involves a redistribution of burdens as between 
class and class, but, if one thing can be considered more 
certain than another, it is that it is not the poorer classes who 


^ Exchange on demand bills in Calcutta stood at in March, 

1895, and rose pretty steadily to la, 4jj7,-d. in January, 1898. 
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have suffered through the rise in price of Indian food-stuffs. 
The whole trend of opinion of those wliose relations with the 
cultivator and the labourer entitle their views to most respect 
leads to the recognition of the amelioration of the lower classes 
as an established fact. As regards the cultivator, nothing can 
be more obvious than that, taking good years with bad, he 
profits by the high prices of food-grains. On the other hand the 
labourer is, owing to railways and the demands for labour by 
tea, indigo, jute, cotton, coal, and other industries, in a special- 
ly favoured position as regards bargaining strength. The real 
burden falls on those who work on fixed wages. The amlah 
class, no doubt, suffers, but it must be remembered that this 
is the class which has fattened for centuries on ill-gotten gains 
derived from the ignorant raiyat, who is only now getting back 
his own. IVloreover, so far as Crovern merit service is concerned, 
(he situation is largely relieved by the magnanimous distribu- 
tion of largesse to clerks and menials in the form of grain com- 
pensation allowance. 

Those who would by legislation stop the export of food- 
grains in order to lower tJieir price in India itself are advocating 
a priiK'iple which strikes at the very root of our present 
monetary policy. Our very salvation consists at present in the 
free export of food-grains and raw materials. Indian manu- 
factures are not yet in such a flourishing condition as to enable 
them to replace the bulk of the exported food-grains in our 
export sheet, and the stoppage of this class of exjiort would 
inevitably endanger, if not actually reverse, the present 
favourable balance of trade. 

The surplus of exports is, liowever, being more and more 
provided by cotton, jute, and the simpler forms of manufac- 
tures. Also India is supplying her own coal and gold to a 
larger extent tlian was formerly the case. It would, however, 
be idle to look for any great fall in the prices of food-grains on 
this account. India has now entered into full commercial 
relations with Europe, and she has, moreover, adopted a 
gold standard, and it is inevitable that the relative prices 
of food-stuffs to manufactures must approximate t(. the relative 
prices that obtain in the manufacturing countries with which 
India trades. Her efforts to establish manufacturing indus- 
tries, in so far as they are seriously directed to economic 
results, and not misdirected to mischievous political obscuran- 
tism, are but the natural expression of the desire of every healthy 
country to so arrange its commercial and trade economy 
as to enable it to export manufactured articles and preserve its 
raw materials as far as possible for its own use. Most of the 
great countries of Europe and the United States of America 
have found the shortest solution of the problem in protection. 

But. whatever the future may contain, we may rest toler- 
ably certain that it is gold prices which must determine the 
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rupee prices of food-grains, and trade interests have, in fact, 
become so linked up that a scarcity of the wheat crop in 
Canada will spell high rupee prices in India, whether India is 
actually exporting wheat or not. It seems superfluous to 
speculate about the return of rupee prices to the level of former 
days. High prices have come to stay, and can only be relieved 
by a fall in gold prices. 

We may now epitomize the reasons assigned in tlie preced- 
ing analysis for the rise in the prices of food-grains. 

The factors, then, which have principally conduced to the 
rise in the price of food- grains are — 

(а) The improvement in communications ; roads, railways, 
post office, telegraphs; and the consequent addition to the 
general level of prices since 1860 of something representing the 
cost of transport. 

(б) The growth of the Mercantile Marine; with which we 
must mention the opening of the Suez Canal in 1870. and the 
permanent lowering of sea freights since about 1 884. 

(c) The increase in population. 

(d) The stationary character of the area and output of the 
great staples. 

(e) The increase in effective demand owing to the interlink- 
ing of markets. The intense local famines, in which people 
literally died of starvation, are now warded off by the inter- 
vention of Cirovernment in either feeding the jieople or in sup- 
plying them with the wherewithal to feed themselves. 

(/) The rise in gold prices since 1902. 

(gr) Closely interconnected with several of these factors — 
the development of Indian trade both in its internal and exter- 
nal aspects ; resulting in the closer adjustment of the propor- 
tion of prices of food-stuffs and manufac^tures to the proportion 
which obtains in the great gold-using manufacturing (’omitries 
with which India now trades. 

The period 1904-1907 was characterised by unprecedented 
trade activity. Both exports and imports attained figures they 
had not attained before. Along with tliis exceptional trade 
activity we have a quite phenomenal period of rising prices ; in 
fact between 1903 and 1907, the general index number rose 
40 per cent. There is also agood deal of internal evidence to shew 
that the rapid expansion of the export trade was financed by 
large coinages of rupees issued to meet bills drawn on India by 
the Secretary of State, beyond his own immediate requirements, 
to satisfy a growing demand for private investments in India. 
It was undoubtedly a period of great inflation, and many unusual 
factors are observable. It was followed by the failure of the 
monsoon of 1 907 with the reversal of the favourable balance of 
trade in the financial year 1908-09. The period is an exciting 
one for Indian finance, as so many new factors are in evidence. 
To attempt to enumerate all these factors and trace their effects 
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would carry us altogether beyond the scope of the present paper, 
in which we have merely tried to indicate the larger and more 
permanent forces at work. The financial crisis was overcome 
by the drastic action of the Secretary of State during the year 
1908. The general crisis produced by the failure of the mon- 
soon of 1907 has now passed witli the favourable crop returns 
of the present year, and prices have accordingly become easier. 
Theie is absolutely no reason, however, to infer that the larger 
influences we have indicated are no longer at work, and it ap- 
pears highly improbable that, even with plentiful supplies, 
prices will fall below tlie level which prevailed at the beginning 
of the period. Apart from all otlicr causes— and there are 
doubtless iriany — a period of exceptional trade activity must 
spell rising prices of food-grains because it gives free play to 
that natural adjustment we have already indicated in the 
proportional prices of raw materials and manufactures as be- 
tween the manufacturing countries on the one hand and, on the 
other, the agricultural countries with which they trade. 




10. King Gopichandra of Rangpur. 
By Bisvesvab Bhattachapya. 


Jii (lie district of Rangpur, about H miles off the railway 
station of Domar, fat from the bustle of civilized life, is the 
small hamlet of Patkapara, — literally, the hamlet of bricks. 
Much of the place is now uninhabited waste land which the 
plough cares not to till on account of its high level and want of 
moisture There are mounds here and there which are claimed 
by tradition to be the sites of stately mansions of old, while old 
peojile tell the pathetic story of its lich store of jlassic bricks 
having been laid under requisition by sacrilegious contiact- 
ors for the Northern Bengal Railway. About li miles to 
the north-cast lie the ramparts of what onee was the fortified 
capita' of king Dharniapal or his deputy, and about 2 miles 
to the north-west are the ramparts of what tradition still 
declaics to have been the residence of king Gojilchaiidra’s 
might > mother Mayaiiamati. 

7'n anyone acquainted with the ballad published l),\ 
Dr. <^ricison in the Asiatic Society's Journal under the title of 
* Manikchandra rajar Gan ’ (vol xlvii, 1878) Mayanamati and 
(Jotiu'handra are familiar names. There is, however no mention 
in the ballad of the capital of king GopTcliandra ^'t his fathei 
Maiiikchandra, while the ballad itself, as published, gives an 
inadequate idea of the great ejiic with its numerous episodes 
which the author of this paper has found to be still extant 
amongst some old .Jugis of the neighbouring tract and has 
collected for jiublieation. These Jugis are a class of indigenous 
bards, mostly illiterate, wlio supplement their eainings by 
singing the epic and dancing to the accompaniment ot vocal 
and instiumental music. They are believed to be the degiaded 
descendants of a class of Buddhist ascetics — followers of Go- 
rakhnath ; and many of their local customs — their divergence 
from Brahmanical rites, their adoption of priests from their 
own caste, their worship of the Buddhist deity Dharma — con- 
firm t his view. The ballad published by Dr. Grierson may be said 
to be an abridged version of the epic as still sung by old Jugis 
credited with the possession of a richer lore than their com- 
patriots. Another abridged version deviating in some respects 
from the story as told'by the Jugis made Its appearance quite 
unexpectedly some years ago from Western Bengal. It is the 
production of one Durlav Mallik, a village bard of some anti- 
quity, though hitherto unknown to fame. From Durlav Mal- 
lik ’s work — ^the publication of which we owe to Babu Sib 
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Chandra Sll of Chinsura — we get the important fact that 
Gopichandra’s capital was at Patiknnagar, and his grandfather 
and great-grandfather were named Subarnacliandra and Dha- 
richandra respectively. From local traditions, tlie existence of 
old ruins and the vicinity to Mayanamatir kot, Patkapara can 
unquestionably lay claim to identity with Patikanagar, the 
capital of Gopichandra. 

J)r. lluchanan Hamilton has told us, apparently on the 
authority of the Ju^is whom he might have come across and 
])ossibJy misunderstood, that Dharrnapal was Manikchandra’s 
brother and liad a fight with May an am at i after his death over 
the throne which \u* usurped. Dhat mapal undoubtedly belonged 
to the great Pal dynasty of Bengal, and if i^is alleged relation- 
ship to Maiiikchandra can be established, Manikchandra and 
Gopichandra must also be held to have belonged to that dyn- 
asty. By sifting enquiries amongst the »Tugis, however, 1 have 
t)cen unable to find any trace of a tradition lending the legist 
supporl to the theory of this roJationship. On f he other hand, 
1 have come across a ballad composed some 10 or 50 years ago 
by a Jugi, since dead, which makes Manikchandra tlie grand- 
son of Dharmaprd. While 1 am ready to concede that the gene- 
alogy given in this newly-discovered ballad is devoid of any 
historical value, it demolishes the theory of a “universal” 
tradition amongst the Jugis ascribing a common parentage to 
Manikchandra and Dharmaprd. If not a construe! ive, it has 
certainly a destructive value. 

There arc, in fact, no data foi even a baie supposition that 
Manikchandra and Dharinajial were contemporaries or that the 
former belonged to the Pal dynasty. It is difficult to under- 
stand either how Buchanan gathered the story of a tight between 
Mayanamatl and Dharmapill. Every Jugi questioned by me has 
expressed suiprise at my mention of the alleged tradition, and 
the long tale of Mayanamati’s achievements after her husband’s 
death told in the great epic of the Jugis is significantly silent 
on the point. She fought with the infernal spirits that carried 
away lier liusbaud from the land of the living, she put the 
mighty deities of the Hindu Pantheon to various indignities, 
she worked numeioiis miracles and passed through unspeakably 
difficult ordeals to inspire her young and handsome son with 
confidence in the Jugi doctrine, but there is no mention of her 
rivalry with an earthly antagonist of the type of Dharrnapal. 
We get from the ballads extant that she was the daughter of 
Tilakchand (sometimes called king Tilakch&nd) , that she was 
sent to school at an early age, that she became the disciple of 
Gorakhnatli when that great sage paid a visit to her father’s 
dornains and that this initiation was the secret of her extra- 
ordinary powers. The epic tells us also that after her marriage 
Manikchandra took a number of other wives, and as Mayana ad- 
vanced ih years and did not agree well with the younger queens, 
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the king adopted the prudent though somewhat drastic course 
of removing her from his capital to a place called Forushauagar 
where she' took to working at the wheel and spinning threiid. 
The remains of the surroundings of her residence — the earthen 
rampart which has defied ages and the moat below, which, though 
mostly dried up, is still able to bear testimony to its past 
glory — do not certainly indicate that their owner had to subsist 
on manual labour. The story told in the recent ballad that 
Tilakohand reigned at Foriishanagar is entirely opposed to the 
spirit of the old song and the probabilities of things. The old 
ballad abounds in refereiuies to Buddhistic doctrines and prac- 
tices, and the dis(;ovcry td Buddhisti** images in the neighbour- 
hood i‘veii quite recently shows unmistakably that the faith 
proclaimed by the follower of Sakyamuni — albeit in a corrupt 
form — ^liad its sway over the tract in days gone by. Yet it wiis 
not the universal — possibly not even the dominant— fai tin 
TJic efforts of Mayanamati to win her husband over to her own 
way of looking at things and her struggles against theBrahma- 
nical prejudices of her son show rather that Brahmanism, even 
though of exotic growth on the non-Bralimanical tribes of tlie 
north, had more than its fair share of hold on the popular 
mind. 

1 do not think the title of (Tioplchandra to be called the 
king of Bengal (as he has been called here and there in the 
songs) rests on a solid basis, nor am 1 prepared to identify 
( Jovindachandra of the rock-inscription of the Teruinalaya 
with the llangpur king who exchanged the sceptre and the 
crown for an ascetic’s garb under the instructions of ins mother 
and wandered in the forest with his great spiritual guide Ha- 
Disiddhfi. Still less am I prepared to claim kinship of Goplchan- 
dra with king Vartrihari of Malwa. Not only do the old songs 
give other account of his near relations, but their very spirit 
indicates that the temporal Jiuthority and the social surround- 
ings of the king could not have been very extensive. While I 
am unable to agree with Dr. flrierson that Manikchandra 
“reigned over Jialf-dozen square miles of territory which con- 
stituted him a RaJMhiraj,” 1 am also unable to held that the 
extent of his dominions was greater than perhaps that ol a 
modern Bengal district. Songs relating to Gopichandra are, 
however, still sung in distant parts of India, — in the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Central India, the Western Presidency, 
etc. , — and testify to the far-reaching fame which the self-abnega- 
tion of the young prince enabled the followers of Gorakhnath to 
secure for him. - t 

Every circumstance points to the probability that Gopl- 
chandra and Dharmapal belonged to two rival dynasties. 
Which Dharmapal it was we do not exactly know, but an ex- 
tensive village in the vicinity of Patkapara still bears his name 
and contains the remains of his fortifications referred to above. 
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It ih not unlikely that he was a king flourishing at a con- 
siderably later period than the celebrated father of Devapal, 
but in any case he appears to have eclipsed the local repute of 
Mayanamatl’s son. 

The main incidents of the epic which has come down to 
us from different sources and with more or less different ver- 
sions clearly point to their origin in the pre-Mahomedan days, 
though, as is but natural in the case of a long ballad, trans- 
mitted from mouth to mouth and sung for the amusement of 
an everchanging audience, numerous interpolations have tended 
to give it a different colouring. 



II. Review of our Knowledge of the Oriental Diptera. 
By E. Brunetti. 


In the year 189(1 Van der Wulp published his Catalogue of 
South Asian Diptera, giving a list of 2889 species: since that 
date a certain number of new ones have been described, ])rinci- 
pally bv Herr Kertesz, Herr Meijere, Profs. Hezzi, P. Stein and 
mysetf ; with a few additional ones by Van der Wul}) himself, 
and more are at present being discovered, the mnjority of which 
will be desciibcd in the Indian Museum publications. 

It is my ciidea\our here to illustrate the advance made in 
oui knowledge, of the diptera of Soutli Asia during; the last few 
years, and to review the [losition in which the grou])s stand 
that have not yet been recently revised. 

Cccidomyiidcp —Three s])ecies only were cited by Van d(‘i 
Wulp. Witli the exception of about six described since and a 
very limited number in the Indian Museum collection I knov. 
of no fresh material in this family. 

Mycetophilidoe (including Sciarince). - Apart from ‘1 species 
of Meijere’s no new species have been described: but the Indian 
Museum ])ossesscs a considerable number. prin(‘i]>afly from 
Himalayan localities, and these I am describing in a forth- 
coming papei. They will number about '^O species, m v, exce])t 
about half a dozen consjiicuous ones uhich i have recognised 
with certainty as previously de.scribcd. 

Culicida’ (with (^orethra). — The bulk of the species of 
Nemocera recently described belong to this family, owing mainly 
t(» the indefatigable effort.s of Messrs. Theobald, Leicester, Giles, 
Jjudlow and others. From 32 species given by Van der Wul]), t he 
number rose to about 240 in my receirt Catalogue,' and I have 
compiled a list of nearly 150 additional s])ecies from the East, 
making a total of just on 400 species known from oriental re- 
gions. 

Many of the rec'ently created species are now being re- 
garded as varieties or intermediate forms, so that, eventually, 
many present catalogue names may disappear from specific 
rank. Probably this family has been more extensively collected 
and better worked out than any other. 

Chironomidoe. —Oviiy 15 species were known to Van del* 
Wulp, to which but three have since been added. The Indian 
Museum possesses a peculiarly rich collection of insects of this 

i Annotated Catalogue of Oriental CuHcidcef Rec. Ind. IMus., 
297-377. 
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family, and Prof. Kieffer has recently sent to it a monograph 
containing descriptions of about 90 new species, described from 
types in its collection. A further paper by the same author 
will deal with the residuum of the Museum s undescribed 
material. 

Psychodidoe. —No spec*ies wIiato\^er were known from the 
East in this family till 1908, when Dr. Annandale described 
Phlehnlomus argentipes.^ Since then 1 have added 14 species 
from India, which seems to suggest that the species must be 
very numerous in the East, as no other countries have appa- 
rently been collected over at all. Moreover, several additional 
forms of Phlebotomns are at present being described by Dr. 
Annandale. There are probably a very great number of exist- 
ing species in this family throughout the world, as a consider- 
able number were discovered in quite a limited region in 
England alone by Eaton, a fact whi(*h tends to 8U])port my 
view. A most interesting discovery in this family was made 
by Dr. Annandale recently; he found a living species of an 
extinct genus {Diplonem'i, Lw.) in the Darjeeling District/ and 
he has subsequently found a second species of tlie same peculiar 
genus in South India; this latter to be described siiortly. 

Rihiomdw,- Only one new species has been described 
since the 12 recoided by Van derWulp; but to this total 1 shall 
shortly add several otheis from specimens preserved in the 
Indian Museum or in my own collection. 

Simuliidoe. — Three or four additional undescribcd species 
in the Indian Museum are to be added to the only two recorded 
from the Kast, viz., Simulium indicum, Becher, and S. nobilc, 
Meij. 

Tipulidev. — 140 species figure in the 1896 Catalogue, to 
which number Herr Meijere has added a few new ones. 1'he 
Indian Museum is especially rich in this family, and my own 
collection contains a considerable number collected by me in 
Mussoorie, Darjeeling and the Far East, so that my forthcoming 
monograpliic revision in this family will comjrrise nearly 100 
new oriental species. 

Rhyphida. -Only one species is given by Van dcr Wulp, 
J3ut 1 am shortly describing three new ones, as well as a variety 
of the common European Rhyphm fenestralis, 8cop. 

Only one or two other species remain to be added to the 
Nernocera, additional to the one species each recorded by Van 
der Wulp in Dixidee and Blepharoceridce. 

A revisionary glance of the first Suborder shows the follow- 
ing remarkable figure.s as the results of the past few years’ 
work : — 


J Rec, Ind. Mus., li, 101. a Loc. 369. 

Journ. AHiatic Soe. Bengal, (new ser.), iv, 363. 
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Species known in 
1895. 

At present known, 
including those to be 


described shortly. 

Cecidomyiidon 

3 

10 

Mycetophilidiv 

.. 23 

70 

OvlicidfF 

.. 32 

400 

Ohironomida‘ 

.. 15 

100 

Peychodidcp 

0 

20 

liibionidce and Simuhida 

.. 14 

25 

TipulidcB 

.. 140 

220 

Rhyphid(F. etc. 

3 

10 

Totals 

. . 230 Species. 

855 Syieeies. 


The Nemocera have therefore been increased by thret^-aiid- 
a-half times the number of species known less than ten years 
ago.* Descriptions of those included in the above table as 
known, but not yet actually published, will appear during the 
next few months at latest. 

Turning to the next Ruborder, the Brachycera (I prefer to 
retain, for the present, the older system of classification), the 
differences are not so marked, but only because many of the 
groups have not been dealt with, and not so assiduously col- 
lected ; for those that have been worked out afford a high per- 
centage of new forms. 

Strati omyidoi. — This family was revised to the best of my 
ability ^ recently, only six new species being added. 

Tabanidce. — Miss Ricardo has recently worked through 
the British Museum and Indian Museum collecti ons in this 
group, and has forwarded a voluminous manuscript on Tahanus, 
wliich almost brings up to date our knowledge of that genus : 
a second paper on the remainder of the family being in 
preparation.® 

Leplidee and Botnbylidee. —Both were revised by me re- 
cently,* and although a certain number of species were un 
avoidably unrecognisable through the brevity of the older des- 
criptions, the absence of specimens of many of them, and the 
impossibility of examining the actual types, I believe that 1 
have allocated th6 majority of those species originally placed 
in Anthrax and Exoprosopa to their correct genera ; the kind 
assistance rendered me by Mr. E. E. Austen in this matter by 
an examination of the types that are in the British Museum, 
having been most valuable. In my throe papers on the two 
families are added 47 new species. 

• With the exception "of the i^ulicidcB we idight say less tlmn iwo 
years ago I 

3 Kec. Ind. Mus., i, 85-132. 

8 Both to appear shortly in the Roc. Ind. Mus. 

♦ Reyis. Orient. Leptides, in Rec. Ind. Mus.,ii, 417-435. Annotated 
and Revis.. Cat. Orient. Bombyl., toe. ciUt ii, 437-492. New Orient. 
Leptidse and Bombyl., toe. cit., iii, 211-230. 
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Nemestrinidce, Therevidm, Cyrtidce. — Probably but few 
additions will be as yet made to these families. 

Asilidce, — Over 460 species werer mentioned by Van der 
Wulp. The family is likely to remain in its present state for 
some considerable time, for until a complete examination of all 
the types has been made, in conjunction with a very careful 
study from a clia3totactic point of view, it would be wholly 
unwise to describe new species. It has always been my desire 
to attack this group, there being a considerable amount of 
material at m 3 ^ disposal. 

Empidce. — Prof. Bezzi has added a score of new species ^ 
to the half dozen described since 1896, when 12 only were 
known. The few additional ones existing in the Indian Mu- 
seum will be worked out by me on finishing the few papers 
now approaching completion. 

DoUchopidoe. — In this family extensive additions are cer- 
tain. Of the 100 species recorded in 1896, a great number are 
Walker’s and must therefore he received with caution. Herr 
Lichtwardt i'* at present identifying the Indian Museum 
specimens, and some time ago, in separating them from the 
mass of undetermined material, a casual inspection caused me 
to estimate the number of species therein contained, at 
least 60. 

In my own collection theie are probably 20 to 30 species 
collected by me in various parts of India and the Par East , 
some of which are in all likelihood new. 

PipunculiJcp, Platypezidcp. — Some few additions have 
been made ; in the former by Herr Kertesz,'^ and in my ‘‘ New 
Oriental Diptera” will be described nearl}’' a dozen more. 

SyrphidcB. — Certain genera in this family were revised by 
me recently,*^ whilst Herr Meijere has dealt with certain other 
genera and described over 40 new species in his studies on 
South Asian Diptera.* Altogether, a little over 100 new 
species have been described since 1896, but genera like Eriata- 
Us, Syrphus, Sphoerophoria, Syritta, Bacha, Oraptomyza, and 
some others, require careful and complete revision, for the 
reason that a number of well-known paljearctic species 
occur in the east (at least in the Himalayas, some extending 
also to the jilains), either in typical or slightly varietal form. 
A number of new species are still at ray disposal. 

Gonopidee, — Judging from the descriptions, the 14 des- 
cribed species appear distinct; to these will be added three or 
four others. 

Oestridee. — Apparently only 4 species known from the East. 


1 Ann Mus. Hung., ii, 320. 

^ Ann. Mus. Hung.^i, 406. 

8 Not«a on OrientiJ Syrphidie, i, Rec. Ind. Mus., vol. i (plates only, 
XI, XII, XllI), vol. ii, 49-96, text, 42 sp. nov. deacribed. 

* Tijd. V. Ent., li. 
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Muacidce. — In this great family but little re visionary work 
has been done, mainly owing, probably, to the impossibility of 
recognising species from the older brief descriptions. Mr. 
Austen has allocated a good number of Walker’s species of 
Tachiiiidce to their correct genera; Prof. Stein has desciibed a 
number of species of Spilo(jaMer ^ Lispa^ Cmnosia, and Athcri- 
gona, chiefly from Papua; whilst amongst the Aealypterate 
groups, the Sepsinm have been treated of by Meijere ‘ and 
myself,^ bringing our knowledge of the group pretty coni])letely 
up to date, and raising the total of known species from 20 to 
51, including several Kuropean species recognised by me. In 
a jiaper shortly to be issued, the Oriental Stomoxyinw arc fully 
revised by me and described (including, however, only very 
few new species): whilst Prof. Bezzi has nearly c‘om})]eted his 
studies on the Trypetidw, Herr Hendel’s revision of the 
world’s B])ec*ies of Sapromyzunv (as Lauxanimv) ^ enables us to 
reconstruct the oriental list of species, to whicfi over 40 names 
have been added and described by Herr Kt^rtesz in tlie genus 
Sapromyza alone. Prof. Bezzi’s revision of the genus Dacus 
disposes of most of the oriental species, but in all the otlier very 
extensive and difficult groups next to nothing has been done. 

The Indian Museum possesses a very large number of 
undetei mined species (of which a large proportion can hardly 
fail to be new) in Tachinidee, Sarcophaga, Musca, hucilia, 
Anthomyida' and various groujis of the Acalypleraiu , including 
a number of named but undescribed species erected by Bigot, 
all representing a mine of wealth to the earnest bu' advoinced 
student in these respective groups. 

In Van der Wulp’s (’atalogue, 20 pages are devoted to 
Tacftinidce and Dexidir^ 30 species of Sareaph^iga are given, 
over 60 of Lucilia and 45 of Musca; of the latter genus the 
author very significantly observes, only domtsfiat and corviiia 
belong with certainty to t he genus in its strict ense ’ ’ . 

In the Phoridte Mr. Brues has described eleven new 
species,* whilst I am adding nearly a dozen more in my '‘New 
Oriental Hiptera. ’ ’ 

Resjiecting the last division of Diptera, Pupipara, Herr 
Speiser after describing 21 new species,^ is revising the whole of 
the known species. 


The foregoing resume will serve to give a general view of 
our present knowledge of Oriental Diptera. 

It does not seem too much to state that a groat jmrt of the 
activity (displayed during the last 3 years at least) is due 
directly to the efforts of Dr. Annandale, the Superintendent of 


1 Ann. Mua. Hung., iv, 167. Rec. Ind. Mus., lii, 343-372. 

Genera Insectorum, 68me, Fasc. 

* Ann. Mus. Hung., iii, 640. * In various journals. 
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the Indian Museum, in his endeavour to get the extensive 
collection of these insects possessed by that Institution arranged 
and determined. The whole of my own work in oriental 
species, and the enlistment of the valuable services of Prof. 
Kieffer in Chironomidoe , Mr. Theobald in Culicidee, Miss 
Ricardo in Tabavida*, Herr Lichtwardt in Dolichopidce and 
Prof. Bezzi in Trypetidas, have had tliat origin. In the above 
groups, about 200 species will figuie as new, whilst the publi- 
cation of the remaining papers I have in hand will raise the 
total of new species described by me to about 300. 

The great majority of the types of these 500 new species 
are preserved in the Indian Museum collection. 



12. Contributions to the History and Ethnology of 
North-Eastern India — I. 

By H. E. Stapleton, B.A. B.Sc., Inspector of Schools, 
Dacca Division, and Honorary Secretary to the Coin 
Committee, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


A. — The Antiquity of Dacca. 

At the recent 125th Anniversary meeting of the Society, 
the writer exhibited a rubbing of a mosque inscription from 
Dacca town, dated in the year 863 A.H. (A.D. 1459), as an 
indication that Dacca is considerably older than the date of its 
reputed foundation by Islam Khan in A.D. 1608. Since then 
an interesting find of coins of a Gupta type has come to light 
which lends a certain amount of additional support to the sug- 
gestion that Dacca is a place of considerable antiquity. Th^e 
town itself stands at the southernmost point of the raised land 
occupying the centre of Eastern Bengal, and the shrine of its 
patron goddess, DhSkeswarl, is situated on the highest ground 
at the western side of the town, half a mile distant from the river 
Burl Ganga. A mile away to the north-west is the Pil-khana, the 
former headquarters of the Kheddah Department, and just 
beyond this (still to the north-west) we come to a la<ge stretch 
of arable land which , though now split up into fields, continues 
to bear the name of Nawdb RasfM J^dn ka Bagicha.^ An old 
tank, breached at the southern end, lies close to the road lead- 
ing from the Pll-khana, and it was here, 100 yards to the south 

1 The former owner of this garden seems to have been the Ba^Id 
KhSn who was appointed Faujafir of KSmrUp by Aurangzeb in 1662 
(Blochmann, Ko(^ Bihdr and Aedm, 1872, pp. 92 and 96). 

He accepted the post unwillingly and resigned after holding it for 3 or 
4: years, being succeeded by Sfuyid FiriSz Kh5n who was captured and 
killed by the Assamese in 1667. During ~^Sista Join’s expedition in 
1666 for the conquest of Chittagong, Ba^id KhSn’s brother, * Abdul 
Karim, was placed in charge of the captured island of Sondip {*Aldmg%r- 
ndmdh, quoted by *Abdu-8<Sal5m on p. 230 of his translation of the 
RiyZi^u-8-SaJo^n). Later, in 1669, Ka^id ^5n accompanied R5j5 
Ram Singh in his expedition to recover Gauhati from the Assamese, 
but he quarrelled with R5m Singh and was ordered out of the caix^p 
(Gait, History, p. 149). The last reference to him occurs in the 
Ma’dfiir>i-*Al€mgir%, when he is found reporting (apparently from Dacca) 
on the expenditure incurred in connexion with the ** conquest ** of 
Gauhati in 1679 (Blochmann, op. dt., p. 09). Rashid Kh5n is nowhere 
recorded to have been given the title of NawSb, but it is possible he 
may have obtained it in connexion with thi8<jtemporary re-occupation of 
Gauhati during the Viceroyalty of Prince Muhammad *A?am (1678- 
1679). 
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west of the tank and within a stone’s throw of the road, that the 
first coin figured in the annexed Plate XXII was picked up three 
years ago, the finder being a son of one Jamad&r *All, a ryot 
of Mun^I Akbar of Maneswar, the large village lying on the 
old river bank to the west and north-west of the Pll-kbana 
According to another son of Jamad&r ‘All whom I saw when 
enquiring about the find, there was a dispute at the time of 
its discovery as to whether or not it was brass, and on the coin 
being taken to Babu Monohar De, a local talukdar and gold- 
smith, it was declared to be gold and purchased by him for 
Rs. 8. Last March Babu Mohini Mohan Basu, Headmaster of 
the Mymensingh Zilla School, happened to be visiting this 
man, and having been shewn the coin, was informed that 
others were obtainable at a neighbouring poddar*8. Being in- 
terested, he asked that one should be obtained for him, with 
the result that coin No. 2 in Plate XXII was purchased for Rs. 9 
and sent him shortly afterwards. The discovery of the first 
coin in the earth close to Nawab Rashid jyii>n’s tank is cer- 
tain, having been verified by personal enquiry from the villa- 
gers concerned, and it was also ascertained from the poddar 
who sold the second coin to the Headmaster, through whom 
information of the find first reached me, that he had obtained 
it, as well as another, a few months back, from one Ghulam 
Nabl, a New&rl or dealer in old jewelry. Ghul&m 

Nabi could not be found as he is said to be absent from Dacca 
in connexion with his business for most of the year, but the 
poddar informed me that he had seen several other coins of the 
same sort in his possession. 

No. 1.— Gold (apparently cast). Weight 87-6 grains. Size 
•80 inch. 

Obverse : — ^Typical Gupta king, facing right, his left hand 
holding a bow, and right extended over the garuda standard, 
grasping an arrow. The appearance of the figure on the coin 
resembles that of Fig. 12, Plate XV (a coin of Chandragupta 
II) in Mr. Vincent Smith’s Indian' Museum catalogue of Gupta 
Coins, while the bow is identical with that shewn on a coin of 
Samudragupta (c/. Mr. Vincent Smith’s paper in the J.A.8.B. 
for 1884, PI. II, Pig 6). There is, however, no halo round the 
head of the king nor visible lettering on the field, which is 
surrounded by a symmetrical arrangement of dots and dashes. 
The edge of the coin has been clipped. 

Reverse : — Within a circle surrounded by a circle of dots, 
a standing Queen or Gkiddess, looking to the left. Behind her 
lines suggestive of flowing hair, while in front appear charac- 
ters suggestive of Gupta letters. 

Bo& the appeai^anoe as well as the weight (roughly half a 
UHa) at tot led the writer to believe that the coin was a forgery, 
though,* from the clearness of the bow, the maker must evidently 
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have had a genuine Gupta coin as a model. The t3rpe seems 
altogether new, as nothing approximating to the reverse can be 
found in any paper dealing with Gupta coinage ; but the rubbing 
of an almost identical coin (found in the possession of a ryot at 
Kotw§.lipfi.r&) was sent me last year by Babu Kallpada Maitra, 
Assistant Settlement officer, Farldpur. Subsequent attempts 
to purchase this KotwaliparS coin have proved unsuccessful, 
but as it was found in company of a Skandagupta coin with 
very similar type of figure of king,* it appears likely to be an 
example of a new type of Skandagupta’ s coinage. 

No. 2. — Gold (probably struck from a die). Weight 88*3 
grs. Size *88 inch. 

Obverse : — Similar to the first coin, except that a horse, 
standing in front of a small altar, occurs under the king’s left 
arm, while between the king’s head and the head of the 
garuda standard is the word Sri in Gupta characters (c/. 
LM.C., PI. XV, No. 12, for similar letters). The bow is also 
smaller than in No. 1. 

Reverse : — Practically the same as the reverse of No. 1, 
blit with more detail. The edge of the coin has evidently 
been mechanically waved after the coin has been struck, a 
hollow on the obverse corresponding with a dot on the reverse. 
Both in this coin, as well as in No. 1, the figure on the reverse 
is at 90® to that on the obverse. 

This second coin is evidently based upon one of a similar 
type to the first. It is, however, more interesting as pointing 
to the existence of another series of coins commemf>rating an 
Asvamedha (Horse sacrifice). If the identification of the first 
coin with one of Skandagupta’ s be correct, this may perhaps 
be the Asvamedha celebrated by Kumaragupta I in which his 
son Skandagupta may well have taken a part. 

Unless these coins be genuine, it is difficult to suggest any 
hypothesis to account for the discovery of coin No. 1, except 
that the manufacture of these coins from genuine Gupta coins 
has been going on for some time in the vicinity of Dacca. 
Moreover in the absence of the Newdrl who disposed of coin 
No. 2 to the poddar, it is impossible to say for certain whether 
the coins actually originate from Dacca. There is, however, 
nothing inherently improbable in believing the latter to be the 
case, as besides the Kotwalipara find mentioned above, Gupta 
coins belonging to several kings have also been discovered as 
Muhammadpur in the north-east of Jessore (J,A,S.B,, 1862, 
p. ^1), while the well-known Allahabad inscription of SamGdra- 

1 A cast of this Skandagupta coin was shown at the Anniversarv 
meeting. It resembles I.Af.O., No. 8, Plate XVI, From the discovery 
during a visit to KotwShpSfS on 30/1/10 of three more coins similar to 
No. 1 , 1 am now inclined to regard them as Bengal coins of a somewhat 
/ater date than Skandagupta. On one coin a clear 9 appears on the 
obverse under the king’s left arm. 
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gupta records his suzerainty over the frontier kings of Sama- 
fata, Damha, Kamarupa and N^pdla (Fleet, Corpus Inscrip. 
Ind,^ Vol. Ill, page 14). Mr. Vincent Smith assigns Davdka to 
the area now covered by the present Rajshahi Division, but he 
appears to have overlooked the fact that until 100 years ago 
the Brahmaputra ran through Mymensingh and that there was 
no physical obstacle between what is now Pabna and Bogra, 
and the present district of Dacca. Davdka would therefore 
seem to be the land lying between the Brahmaputra — from the 
point where it turns the Garo Hills, down to the old junction of 
the Meghna with the Ganges, north of the island of Dakhln 
Sbabazpur — and the Ganges from Gaur to the same junction {vide 
Rennell’smapNo.IX, from which Mr. Vincent Smith’s mapfac- 
ing page 270 of his Early History of India should be corrected). 
If, too, Mr. Vincent Smith’s identification of the famous Vikra- 
mariitya of Ujjain with Chandragupta II be correct, the district 
of Vikrampur, immediately to the south of Dacca, probably 
owes its name to this king, who records on the iron pillar 
of Dihll that he warred in the Vanga countries {op, cit., 
2nd Ed., p. 275). Mr. Vincent Smith’s map also seems to 
need correction as regards the situation of Vanga, the boun- 
dary of which has long been the Karatoya on the west, Ganges 
on the south, the Meghna on the east, and the Khasi HiUs 
on the north {vide Cunningham, Archceological Report XV, page 
145). In fact Vanga may be practically regarded as an alter- 
native name for Davdka. 

In this connexion, I take the opportunity to place on per- 
manent record the two earliest mosque inscriptions that occur 
in Dacca town. The first is that found on a small slab of 
stone above the door of a mosque at Narayandia, the north- 
eastern suburb of Dacca. The mosque is a very small one and 
of modem appearance, but from its position at the extreme 
south-east point of the raised land on which the main city of 
Dacca stands, the stone may possibly be in its original posi- 
tion. Just to the south runs the khdl, which passes through 
Dacca and marks the former channel of the Buriganga when 
this river ran into the Lakhya instead of the Dhaleswarl, 
while beyond the khdl lies the char (island) now occupied by 
the mahallas of Islampur, Patuatuli, Bangla Bazar, Farasb- 
ganj, Sutrapur, Ikrampur, Shah Ujijalnagar and Ruknpur, 
on which the town of Barmaid, visited by Vertomannus in 
1603, seems to have been situated. (Taylor, Topography and 
Statistics of Dacca, p. 92.) 
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Ali( iOil sJf 

^ JIJ r 

CaJl^ tj:A) 

The Basmalah. The Kalimah. 

‘ ‘ Adorned by the sound of Hayya Falah ^ 

At night and morning is the mosque of this humble person : 

(Erected by) Musammat Bakbt Blnat, daughter of Mar- 
liamat. 

In the year 861 (= 1467 A.D.).*' 

(Length of the stone 1' OJ'' ; height 8J"). 

The inscription is somewhat curious as being in Persian, 
and for its omission of any reference to the reigning king. 
As pointed out by Khan Bahadur Saiyid Aulad Hasan (whose 
reading of the inscription in his Notes on the Antiquities of 
Dacca first drew my attention to it — vide p. 28), the name of 
the lady shows that she belonged to the lower class of 
society. 

The second inscription, two years later in date is the one 
referred to at the beginning of this paper. As noted by Khan 
Bahadur Saiyid Aulad Hasan (op. cit»^ p. 34) this ino..ription, 
which is now in the Record room of the Dacca Collectorate, 
came from an old mosque in Naswalla Gully, a street in the 
quarter of the town of Dacca known as Gird-i Qila‘ and not 
from the adjoining (quarter of (yhurihatta as reported by Dr. 
Wise. Owing to a defective rubbing, Dr. Bloch raann was un- 
able to give a full reading in his Notes on Arabic and Persian 
Inscriptions, (J.A.S.B., 1872, page 107), but from a recent 
photo, reproduced in Plate XXIV, it will be seen that this im- 
portant inscription runs as follows : 

dAdadi ^ j 

^(4^ wJ : tahidt *iJiA ^UaloJt 

4^1 aUi 2 

JL 

1 More properly 45^ (Come to Safety), a sentence in the 

AzUn (call to prayer). 

2 I am indebted to Dr. Ross, Philological Secretary of the Society, 
for the reading of this word. 
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“ Saith Almighty Gk)d; Verily mosques belong to Allah ! 
Do not worship any one save All&h ! 

“ This gate was firmly constructed and built in the days 
of the reign of the Khallfah of Him whose aid is sought (by men) 
Nasiru-d-Duniya wa-d-Din Abu-l-Muzaffar Mahmud Sb^h, the 
King — May Allali perpetuate his rule ! — by one entitled Kiwa- 
jah Jahan — May the Merciful protect him from (all) evils ! — in 
the frontier territory of Mubarak§.b^ — May Allah preserve it 
to the Day of Judgment ! And this was on the 20th of Sba‘ban 
in the year 863 of the years of the Hijra (of the Prophet) — May 
the peace of God be on him and on all his family !” 

Dr. Wise, who was probably misled by Ste>\ art’s asser- 
tion that Dacca is a modem city, suggested to Dr. Bloohmann 
that the slab on which the inscription is fomid “has been re- 
moved from some other older mosque and city to Dh&ka,” 
but from the position of the mosque on high land close 
to the Dhakeswarl shrine and next to the site of the old fort 
erected by Ibrahim Khan Path Jang, the third Mujj^ul Governor 
of Bengal, about the year 1620 A.D.,^ as well as the facts 
stated earlier in this paper, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the inscription has always belonged to the Gird-i Qila‘ 
mosque The original building has now disappeared, the 
roof having collapsed in 1902 as the combined result of being 
struck by lightning and shaken by the 1897 earthquake, but 
the local people are now rebuilding another mosque on the 
foundations of the old one. According to Khan Bahsidur Saiyid 
Aulad Hasan (op. cit . , p. 34) the original building measured 
inside 27' x 16 J' and the walls were 4' thick. The slab (now 
broken in two pieces) is of slate and has the following dimen- 
sions : — 

Length 4' 9' Lengthy of actual inscription 4' 6)^'' 

Height I' Height'of ditto lip 

Thickness . S'' at top decreasing to 4p at the bottom. 

The stone originally belonged to some even older building, 
as the top is still covered with sculptured floral designs. 


I As pointed out by Dr. Rosa this is unlikely though apparently 
the reading of the inscription. Mr. Azo, to whom a photo of the 
slab was subsequentiy shown, suggests that just as in the middle of the 
first line th^ individual letters of the words 4 ^* 4 ^^ j fused 

together, so rt might bo possible here to read 
•• (im the year (»63) of Ibhe Hijra of the Noblest of the Prophets.*’ 

• Aided ^aaan, op. c»t., p. 17. 
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The Mub&rak&bad referred to in the inscription probably 
takes us back to the time of the rule of independent Kings in 
Eastern Bengal. After the defeat and death of the rebellious 
Viceroy Bahadur Shah in 731 A.H., the Emperor Muhammad 
Ibn Tughluq returned to Dihll, leaving BahrS>m Khan in his 
old post of Governor of Sunargahw and Qadr Khan as Gover- 
nor of Lakhnautl. Bahram Khan died in 739 AH., where- 
upon his armour-bearer, Fakbru-d-Din Mubarak, seized Sunar- 
gahw. Muhammad Ibn Tujj^uq ordered Qadr IQian to expel 
the rebel, andFakhru-d-Din being defeated, “ fled and concealed 
himself in the forests” ^ but soon after succeeded in inducing 
the soldiers left behind in SunargaAw to kill Qadr Kb^n under 
promise of distributing among them the treasure which Qadr 
Khan had collected and was on the point of forwarding to 
DihlT. This appears to have happened in 741 A.H., and 
Fakbru-d-Dln ruled continuously as the first independent sover- 
eign of Sunargahw until 760- A glance at Rennell’s map 
No. XII will show that there is strong likelihood of Fakh- 
ru-d-Dln having retreated from Qadr Khan into the Lakhya 
River, from which there was easy access to the maze of water- 
ways round Dacca by means of the Tangi and Turag rivers or 
the Dolaiganj creek, and his success is also not unlikely to have 
been commemorated by calling his place of refuge after his own 
name. From the phrase “Frontier Territory” it would ap- 
pear probable that the district of which Mubarakabad was the 
chief town stretched S.E. to the Meghna and (apart from any 
thing north of Dacca) included all old Vikrampur, i '., those 
portions of the existing districts of Dacca and Farldpur, 
south of the Dhaleswarl, which lay in the acute angle between 
the old course of the Ganges, and the Meghna on the east [vide 
Rennell’s maps Nos. IX and XVII). A relic of the IqUm 
seems to be the Mubarak Ujiydl mentioned in the ‘Ain as a 
parganah of Sirkar Baziiha (Vol. II, Jarrett’s trans., p. 138). 
This still exists as a large parganah of the Dacca district, com- 
prising much of the land south-west and west of Dacca town, 
between the Padma on the south and the DhaleswnrI on the 
north. 

No coins minted in Mub&rakabS>d have yet come to light, 
the series of Fakbru-d-Din’s coins from 741 — 750 mentioned by 
Thomas {Chronicles, p 263) being all from Sunargahw. 

Blochmann’s suggestion (loc, cit, p. 108) that Khwajoh 
Jahan is the same person as Ulu|dli ^lan Jahan, the founder of 
Kh&llffttabad, the modem B&gherh&t in Khulna, is untenable, 
as in the first place, a striking change in name is not likely to 
have taken place in the interval, June to October, 1469, nor 
is it likely for any one to have travelled from Dacca to 


1 Stewart, History of Bengal (Sect. Ill, under the year A.D. 1338). 
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southern Jessore in these three months, as the crossing of the 
Ganges is dangerous during the Rains. The Dacca inscription, 
however, enables the origin of the name “ £ballfatabad to 
be explained, i.e., it was given by ^an Jahan to his Sunder- 
ban settlement in honour of the reigning Nasiru-d-Dm Mahmud, 
the king who had granted him a sanad to reclaim land, and 
who alone amongst Bengal kings styled himself '' Vicar of 

God,” in this case ^^ 1^ or more simply abl ttdi. 

as in his coin of which a figure is given by Blochmann on 
page 295 of the Second of his Contribidions to the Oeogra/phy 
and History of Bengal (J,A,8,B,, 1874). Khallfatab4d oame 
into prominence as a mint town in the time of the Husaini 
kings, owing, it appears, to ‘Ala’u-d-Din Husain Shah having 
originally settled at ‘Alaipur near Khulna to the north of 
Haveli Khallfatabad (Blochmann, Gontrihuiicms, 1, 1873, p. 227, 
note). His son Nasiru-d-Din Nasrat Shah issued coins there in 
the lifetime of his father, and the mint continued to issue 
coins until the end of the Husain! dynasty with Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Mahmud II in 946 A.H. ‘ (1638 A.D. ; cf. Nelson Wright’s 
I.M.C,, Bengal coins. Nos. 211, 212 and 226.) * 

A full account of all that is known about Khan Jahan, 
the earliest Commissioner of the Sunderbans of whom we have 
any knowledge, will be found in Chapter III of Westland’s 
Jessore y published by the Bengal Secretariat Press in 1871. 


B. — The Eably Gold Coinage of the DihlI 
Emfsbobs. 

According to the most recent authority (Mr. Nelson Wright, 
in his Indian Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Dihll 
Sultans, p. 7), the earliest ruler to introduce gold tankas of the 
same pattern and weight as the silver tanka of 176 grains was 
N&fliru-d-Din Mahmud I (644 — 664 A.H.). A find of gold coins 
which has been slowly passed during the last year into the 
shops of Calcutta poddars enables us, however, to antedate this 
coinage by at lecwt one reign. Both the coins which will now 
be described were purchased in Calcutta, the place of origin 
being stated in the case of the first coin to be Tarkeswar, the 
well-known shrine, a few miles west of Chandemagar. Little 
rdiance, however, can be placed on the statement. 


1 Cunnin^am {Report XV, p. 46) states that he had a coin of 
Nfi^iru-d-DSh Mahmud I in his possession minted at Ha^at IChalfffath 
5bSd in 846 A.H. If his reading was oorreot it shows that iZatoUd I 
resided and minted coins in the Sunderbans as early as 1442 A.D., and 
that Khalifa|5bid was probably the stronghold to which the desoeudants 
of Ilyls ^Sh retreated after RfijS Ganesh’s usurpation and from which 
Mabxndld’s successful rebellion originated. 
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No. 3 . — ‘Ala'u-d-dIn MA*sflrD Shah. 

Gold Tanka (unique). Weight 166-4 grains. Size •92''. 

Obverse : — In double square Reverse : — Area enclosed in 

within circle, three dots double square, with scroll 

in each segment — work in segments — 

(1) cUilf ^ ^$) (1) v:,lhU(jO 

( 2 ) 

(^3) aJJ (3) 4i,lhJU 

[No margin.] [No margin.] 

This coin closely follows in all its details the Gauhati silver 
coin of ‘Ala’u-d-Din described by Hoemle in the Journal for 
1881 (pp. 58 and 59), and catalogued as No. 119 in Wright^s 
I.M.C,, but the letters are much smaller and the engraving 
better, e.g,, the v/* of the is properly represented 

with the three up strokes. As regards date, the ^alif Al- 
Mustansir having died in the middle of 640 while ‘Ala’u-d-Din 
ascended the throne in 639, * ‘ it would seem to be limited to 
one of these two years.*' Hoernle, however, subsequently sug- 
gests (loc. cit, p. 64) that this was the standard die us^ 
throughout ‘Ala’u-d-Din's reign. Ihe mint is probably Dihli. 

No. 4 . — Nasibu-d-dIn MahmOd Shah. 

Gold Tanka (unique). Weight 166’6 grains. Size 1*0^ 

Obverse: — In double square Reverse: — In double square, 
w ithin circle, four dots in with traces of ornamental scroll 
segments — in segments — 

(1) j-UJIf ^ (1) e>lhUt 

(2) (2) y y«>^t 

(3) (3) 

(4) ^yUblU* 

[No margin.] [No margin.] 

The coin is almost an exact copy of the Gauhati silver 
coin of N&siru-d-Din described by Hoemle (loc, ctf., p. 59), and 
catalogued as No. 134 of the new I,M,C , ; while there is also a 
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striking similarity between this gold tanka and that of *Al&’u-d- 
I)ln Mas*ud previously described. The mint is probably Dihll 
and the date 644 A.H. (tdem, p. 64). The gold coin given as 
No. 133 of the I.M.C. is altogether different in type as the 
areas are round and there is a marginal inscription on both 
sides. 

Attention may also be drawn in connexion with these 
coins to the fact that the Gauhati find lends considerable 
corroboration to the statement of the TahaqaUi-Na^ri regard- 
ing the invasion of Kamrup by Ikhtiy&ru-d-Din YuzbakTughril 
Khan, the Governor who assumed independence about the year 
652 A.H. with the title Sultan Mughlpu-d-Dln Yuzbak,and who 
was killed in K&mrup in 655. The find may be regarded as a 
relic of the expedition, either deposited by a Musalman soldier 
in Gauhati or, more probably, loot captured from the Musal- 
m&ns by the then inhabitants of Gauhati in one of the engage- 
ments that led to Muj^su-d-Dln’s defeat and death. Mr. Gait 
in his History of Assam (p. 35) confuses this Tughril Kb&n, the 
second Bengal Governor of this name, with the third Tughril. 
who also, on declaring himself independent, assumed the title 
MughTsu-d-Dln and who was killed by the soldiers of the 
Emperor Balban in Tippera (c. 681 A.H.); vide Thomas, Initial 
Coinage of Bengal ^ 1866, p. 34. 


C.— -The First Bengal Coinage of Sbee Shah. 

In the June number of the Proceedings for 1898, pp. 169 to 
173, the late Dr. Bloch described a find of 317 coins (chiefiy of 
HusainI dynasty) which was made in December, 1897, by one 
Girish Chandra Aich Ray, a talukdar of Jasodal. a village 2 miles 
east of the Sub-Divisional headquarters of Kishoreganj in the 
Mymensingh District. Besides two strange coins, which have 
not yet been satisfactorily read (vide I.M.C., Bengal coins, 
Nos. 239 and 240) , the most interesting coins in the find were three 
of the Emperor Humayun Shah, probably minted at Gaur, 
while he was in residence there in A.H. 945 (1638 A.D.) after 
Sher had retreated to Upper India (vide Wright's I.M.C., 
Vol. Ill, Mughal Emperors, Humayun, Nos. 21 and 22 and 
Plate i). Only a small proportion of this find seems to have been 
recovered by the Collector, as coins which evidently belong to 
the same find have been on sale ever since in the Kishoreganj 
Sub-Division. Most of these coins are similar to those des- 
cribed by Dr. Bloch, but among the ones I have been able to 
purchase are two t3rpioal Bengal coins minted in the name of 
Sher Khen after he had defeat^ Humayun at Chaunsa in 946- 
A.H. and assumed his new title of Sher Sh&h. In the same 
year he also recaptured Gaur from Humayun’ s governor Jah&n- 
glr Qull Befe. 
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No. 6. — Silver. Size •83'^ and *86^ 

Obverse • — (In square area) 

(1 ) Vf ^1 H 

(2) iWaR.-* 

(3) J.5Ujf ^ylkJUi (3) i}JL5. 

(4) aJXo aUt 

( 5 ) ^ 

Margins missing save for traces Margins missing, but there 
of cjUL at bottom of best coin is a slight indication on 
(in the second specimen there the right of the o of 
is also trace of 4^ in the ojy . 
left margin). 

The Devanagarl characters are very crudely represented, 
and the date (probably 946) is written backwards. The weight 
of the coin figured (Plate XXII, fig. 5) is 164*8 grains, while 
the second specimen (which, however, is much mutilated by 
shroff-maiks, especia% one deep cut across the Kalimah) only 
weighs 164*4 grains. As the coins upon which these Bengal 
coins are modelled (Nos. 669 and 660, — Sultans of 

DihH — Sher Shah,— 946) weigh 171 grains, and similar coins 
minted in Fathabad (Farldpur) 3 years later weigh 173 grains, 
it would seem that the coins now described were issued at Gaur 
by Khizr Khan, the Governor who was appointed in 946 by 
Slier Shah to rule over Bengal, and that in addition to the 
other reasons stated ' for his replacement in 948 by QazI FazT- 
lat, peculation in the coinage may also have been included. 

The following notes may be added regarding the Jasodal 
find-spot. The coins were discovered by Babu Girish Chandra 
(Aioh) Ray in a decorated porcelain pot about 6 feet under the 
ground, while levelling a mound in the precincts of the ruined 

home of his ancestor Raja Ganik Chandra (’ff^w). The 
Aichs (wlir^) state that they are Kayasths, who came from 
Rad, and are descended from one Bhuban Aich, who settled in 
the kadhyadesa — ^perhaps Gaur — nine generations before the 
time of Raja Ganik Chandra. The first of the family to move 
to Mymensingh was Devibar Aioh, 6th in descent from Bhuban 
and 14 generations from Girish Babu (the finder of the coins) 
and the village of Jasodal owes its name to Devibar’s son, 
Jasomanta Eban, one of 3 brothers who all had the title Kb&n. 


Reverse : — (In square area) - 



J ‘Abdu-8-SalRm’B trans. of the RiyUz, p. 146. 
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Raja Ganik Chandra alias Govardhan, son of Govinda Hazra 
and great-grandson of Devlbar Aich, is said to have received 
his title from ‘Ala‘u-d-Dln Husain Shah or Nasrat Shah, being 
at the same time given the parganahs of Hazrldl and Husain- 
^ahl in the present Mymensingh district. These two parga- 
nahs were included among the 22 subsequently conferred by 
Akbar on ‘Isa £han {vide my recent Note on Seven Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Cannon^ J.A.S,B., 1909, pp. 370 and 372); and the story 
goes on to say that when ‘Isa Khan came back from Dihll with the 
fkrmn granting him these 22 parganahs, much fighting ensued 
between the old and new owners, one battle being fought at a 
village called Kakurdia, between Jasodal and Jangalban, the 
place from which ‘Isa Khan had previously expelled a Koch 
Baja called Lakshman, and where he had made his home. ‘Isa 
Kb&n, however, was unable to defeat Raja Ganik Chandra and 
finally had recourse to the same stratagem as that used by 
Husain Shah in capturing K&matapur in 1494 {vide later in 
this paper), as well as by Sher Shah at Fort Rohtas in 1638 
( = 945 A.H.), while Humayun idled at Gaur. ‘Isa Khan sug- 
gested that fighting should cease, and that as a sign of amity 
between the two families, his ladies should visit the zenana of 
the Baja. Instead of women, however, the palanquins were 
filled with armed men, who, as soon as they were safely inside 
the walls of the Baj&’s house, leapt out and killed him. The 
Baja is said to have been worshipping at the time in his 
private temple of Bhairavf (Kali), and it was near the ruins of 
this temple that the coins were found. Aocoiding to the ‘Air? , 
‘Isa !|^an is said to have returned from an expedition to Kuch 
Bih&r in 992 A.H. (1684 A.T).).* If this can be interpreted as 
including Mymensingh, the greater part of which was then in- 
habited by Kochs, it is probable that the burial of the trea- 
sure and\Ganik Chandra’s tragic death should be assigned to 
about this date and not to 1003—1004 A.H. when ‘Isa Klian 
returned from Dihll, after being granted the 22 parganas by 
Akbar. Local tradition states that ‘Isa Khan was already in 
possession of Jangalbftrl in 1002 A.H., and advanced from there 
with an army of Kochs to fight Man Singh at Egarosindhu. 
If, on the other hand, the capture of the Koch fort at Jangal- 
barl took place before 992 A.H., it is hardly likely that ‘Isa 
Kh&n would have tolerated for so long the existence of a rival 
only three miles distant from his own house. The connexion 
of ‘Isa Oan and the '^piera B&j in 1587 (996 A.H.) referred 
to in my paper on ‘Is&Bj^&’s Cannon (loc. cif., p. 369, note 1), 
also shows that *Is& Ehftn was firmly established in the neigh- 
bourhood of south-east Mymensingh, several years before M&n 
Singh's invasion. 


1 Vol, I, Bloohmann's translation, page 343* 
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The evidence of the coins themselves points indeed to a 
still earlier date, as the latest coin belongs to Muhammad ghah 
Sun (960—^964 A.H.), but as Eastern Bengal was for the next 40 
years any one's land in which it is doubtful whether Akbar’s 
coinage was current, the Jasodal find might have been buried 
at a much later date without it containing a single coin of 
Akbar. On the whole, the evidence can only be said to indicate 
some date between 965 and 990 A.H. (A.l). 1557 — 1582) as the 
time at which the treasure was buried and R&ja Ganik Chan- 
dra killed. 

From the name of one of the parganahs, as well as the in- 
terval of time between 1520, the date of Husain Shah’s 
death, and 1582, it would appear that the grant of land was 
made by Husain Shah’s son, Nasrat Shah, to the Raja’s 
father, Govinda Hazra, after whom the Myraensingh parganah 
Hazradi seems to be named, and not to the Raja himself. 

Babu Girish Chandra Ray also possesses a gold coin of 
Bijay Manikya, the Raja of Tippera, mentioned in the *Ain 
(Jarrett’s trans., II, p. 117), who, according to the Rdjmdld, 
reigned from 1535 to 1583; but up to the time of writing, 
I have only seen a bad rubbing of the coin on which the date is 
illegible. It is said to be an heirloom and not to have been 
one of the coins found in 1897. 

D. — The Origin op the Full Koch Coins ani> itaiiR 
Relation to those of the Jaintia Kings. 

So far as I am aware no representative collection of Koch 
coins has yet been catalogued, and only scattered notices have 
appeared of the full-coins that were issued prior to the intro- 
duction of the system of half-coins described by Mr. Gait in his 
Note cm the Coinage of the Koch Kings {J.A,8.B., 1895, pp. 237 
— 241). The following list epitomises our knowledge on the 
subject : — 

I. Bisva Simha — Founder of the Koch dynasty — Circa 
A.D. 1515-1540. No coins known. 

II. Nara Narayan — Circa 1540-1584. 

(i) Coin described and figured by R. L. Mitra — 
(Proc. AN.B,, 1856, p. 457). Date 1477 Ndka 
( = A.D. 1555). 

No measurements given. 

(ii) Coin of the same date described by Blochmann 
(J,A.8M,, 1874, p. 306). .This slightly dif- 
fers from No. (i) in reading “ Nara Naraya- 
nashya ” on the obverse instead of “Nara 
Narayana Bhupalashya, ” the inscription 
therefore being of four lines instead of five. 
Weight 157*5 grains ; exact size not given. 
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(iii) and (iv) Mr. Gait’s two specimens figured as Nos. 
1 and 2 in Plate XXIV of his paper on the 
Kooh Coinage. Both are dated 1477 but 
no measurements are given. The first is erro- 
neously said to be a reproduction of Blooh- 
mann’s coin, but it has Bhup&lashya” 
inserted after Narayan and appears to be one 
of those belonging to Mr. Gait. Both of Mr. 
Gait’s coins therefore have the same, and not 
different, readings as he states (op. cit., 
p. 238). 


III. (a) LakshmI NabIyak: — 1584-1622 (Western Koch 
kingdom, or Kuoh Bihar). 

(i) and (ii) Marsden, NumismataOrientcUia lUus 
trata. Nos. MOCTII and MCCIV [Plate LII]. 
Weights: 151 and 152 grains respectively. 
Size (from Plate) 1*2^ 

(iii — v) Mr. Gait notes in the Postscript to his 
Kooh paper (he. cit.y p. 241) that the British 
Museum possesses in all five full-coins of 
LakshmI Narayan (including those described 
by Marsden), all dated 1509 ^1»(A.D. 1587). 

(vi) Shillong Cabinet. (Vide Plate XXII, 
No. 6). Weight: 152*4 grains. Size: l•22^ 


Obverse. 

(1) Hi 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


Reverse. 

(1) Hi Hi 

(2) fHv 

(3) 

(4) wnj 


111. (6) Raghudbv, 1681—1693. Son of Sllarai, Nara 
Narayan’ 8 brother and General, and cousin of 
of LakshmI Narayan. Ruler of the Eastern 
Koch Kingdom, or Kooh Ha jo. 

(i) J.A.S.B.^^Proc., May 1895, page 86. Coin dated 
1510 Sdka. In this notice the Bhiipalashya of 
the 3rd and 4th lines of the obverse is wrongly 
given M Pdlashya, an error which is repeated by 
Mr. Gait on page 238 of his Koch paper previously 
referred to. No measurements are given; and 
the coin (like all the Kooh coins described from 
time to time in the Journal) has now disappeared 
from the combined collection in the Indian 
Museum. 
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Mr. Gkfcit notes however in his Postscript that 

(ii) the British Museum also possesses an identical coin. 
No coins of Bc^hudev’s successors in the Eastern 
Kingdom are known. 

IV. Bib Narayan, 1622—1627. No coin known. 

V. Pran Nabayan, 1627 — 1666. Marsden, op cit., 

Nos. MCCV-MCCVIl (Plate LII.) 

Weights: — 148, 146J and 142 grains respectively. 

The first two are both dated 1555 S^ka (1633 A.D.) but 
the date of the third coin is illegible. If the engraving of the 
coin is a facsimile, the size is 

This issue of coins seems to contradict the story given in 
Huntei' & Statistical Account of Kuch Behar (p. 409) thatLakshml 
Narayan was allowed to return to his kingdom from Dihll 
in 1618 A.D., on condition that he would in future strike 
coin only in halves ; nor can it be accounted for by Pran Nara^ 
yan being then in rebellion, as only five years later we find him 
accompanying a Muhammadan force as ally up the Brahma- 
putra against the Ahoms (Gait, History^ p. 116). No full coin 
however of any Raja subsequent to Pran Narayan is known, 
and as the earliest specimens in the ShiUong cabinet of the 
half coins ( ‘ * Ndrdyam Rupees ’ ’ ), described by Mr. Gait, belong 
to this Raja, it would appear that Pran Narayan was the first to 
mint such coins. 

The coin which served as a model to Nara Narayan is that 
belonging to Husain Shah of Bengal, of which four specimens 
ranging in date from A.H. 900 — 913 (1494—1517 A.D.) are men- 
tioned in the recently published Indian Museum Catalogue (Vol. 
II, Bengal series). For facility of reference a specimen of the 
coin (found in the Murshidabad District) from my own cabinet 
is reproduced as No. 7 of Plate XXII. The relationship of the 
two coins will also be clearly evident from the following com- 
parison. 
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Koch coin No. 6. 

Husainf coin No. 7. 

Size 

1-22' 

1*28^ (the LM.C, ex- 
amples range from 
1*18^—1*25^). 

Weight .. 

152*4 grains (but vide Nara 
Narayan’s coin. No. ii 
above, for weight of 157*5 
grains. As time went on 
the weight decreased still 
more — cf, Pran Narayan’s 
coins in the British 
Museum — and it was by 
the later standards that 
the weight of the ordi- 
nary Koch half-coins was 
fixed). 

164*1 grains (in the 
I.M.C. examples, 
the weight ranges 
from 161*5 — 164*5 
grains). 

i 

App ear - 
ance. 

Identical, a 4-line inscription being enclosed in 
each case in a double circle with a row of dots 
between. The reproduction in the Koch coin 
of one of the groups of three dots from the 
Husain Shah coin is specially noticeable.^ 


To account for this adoption by the Koch kings of the 
coin belonging to the Muhammadan kings of Bengal, a brief 
consideration of tlie conquests of Husain Shah is necessary. 
Husain Shah defeated his predecessor ghamsu-d-Dln Mu^ffar 
^ah either at the end of A.H. 898 (1493 A.D.) or the begin- 
ning of 899,® and from the conquest of Bengal he forthwith 


1 The inscription on the HusainI coin runs as follows : — 


Obverse. 

UaIi He J^Uli 
3 

lU 


Reverse. 

9ir 


® There is a mosque 'inscription of Muxaffar at Panduah, dated 
Rama^Sn 898 (c/. Blochmann, Contributions I, p. 291), while most of 899 
must be allo^^ed to Husain ^Sh to enable him to issue the coins next 
referred to. 
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proceeded to the conquest of the surrounding countries. In 
A.H. 899 he is found issuing coins from Fathabad, the modern 
Farldpur, in which he proclaims himself the conqueror of 
K&mrup, Kamata, Jajnagar and Orissa Bengal coins. 

No. 176). Only the two former conquests need be considered 
here. The north of the present Rajshahl Division as well as 
the modern districts of Goalpara and Kamrup had then for at 
least two centuries been under the control of a race of lOien 
kings (allied to the Kachaiis of the central Brahmaputra 
Valley) who ruled from Kamatapur, a town situated not far 
from the modern capital of Kuch Bihar. Subsequent to his 
conquest of Orissa, Husain ghah captured Kamatapur by 
stratagem (mdr Gait’s History, page 43), the date being 
certainly (from the evidence of the Fathabad coin) 1493 
or 1494, and not 1498 as given by Prinsep (Thomas’ edition, 
Vsefvl Tables, page 273). It is possible that Husain Sliah 
may then have marched into Kamriip, e.<j., from the appeai- 
ance of the gateway of the Kacharf fortress of Dimapur, 
which (as the illustration opposite p. 245 of Gait’s History 
shows) is very similar to one of Husain Shah’s mosques: it 
seems possible that the Kacharis may also have come into 
contact with Husain i^iah ; but from the absence of any 
reference to Assam on his coins or inscriptions, os well as the 
silence ot the Buranjis, it is certain that Husain Shah never 
invaded Assam proper, which was tlien confined to the eastern 
half of the Brahmaputra valley. The constantly repeated 
storv that he did, appears to be based on the statement of the 
author of the RiydztL-S’SaJdtiv (quoting from the Alamgxr- 
ndmah; cf. Blochmann, Koch Bihar and Asam, J.A,8,B., 
1872, p. 79). “ After this (the conquest of Orissa) he planned 

to conijuor Assam ... . and conquering the whole of that 

country up to Kamrup, Kamtah and other districts, which 
were subject to powerful Rajahs like Rup Naraysn, Mai Kun- 
war, Gos hakhan and Lachmi Narayanand others, he collected 

much wealth from the conquered tracts The Rajah of 

Assam not being able to oppose him, relinquishing his country 
fled to the mountains. The king, leaving his son ' . . . re- 
turned to Bengal . . . ., but when the rainy season set in, the 
Rajah with his adherents issued from the hills, surrounded the 
royal army, and in a short time put all to the sword. ” As Mr. 
Gait suggests (History, p. 88, note) the Riydz (or rather the 
author of the " Alainglrndrnah) here undoubtedly mixes up the 
accounts of two expeditions, Husain ghah’s expedition against- 
Kamata in 1494 and the disastrous invasions of the Assam 
yalley by Muhammadans in 1627 (934 A.H.) and 1631 — 1533, of 


1 Evidently not Prm<*e Danyal, ae this son of Ijlusain ^Sh erected 
a mosque at Mongir in 901 A.H. (Blochmann, A New King of Bengal, 
J 1872, pp 334 and 336). 
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which Mr. Gait gives an account from the Buranjis on pp. 87 
— 92 of his History of Assam. 

On the ruins of the kingdom of K&matapur arose the 
Koch Power, and the fact that Nara N&rayan adopted a coin 
of the HusainI dynasty as a tyj^ for his own coinage, probably 
points to his father Bisva Simha having been a tributary 
of ‘Ala’u-d-Dm and his successors. The issue of coins by Nara 
N&rayan is also easily accounted for by the fact that the 
HusainI dynasty came to an end in 1538, i.e., just prior to the 
date when Nara Narayan came to the throne. 

The interesting coin figured as No. 8 of Plate XXII fur- 
nishes us with the first example of a hsM^tanha of the Koch 
kings. 

No. 8. — A silver half-towifca of LakshmI Narayak. 

Weight 86*1 grains. Size (from the Cabinet of Mr. J. C. 

Higgins, I.r.S., late Sub-Divisional Officer, Jorhat.) 

Obverse and Reverse. The same as the full coin of 
LakshmI Narayan in the Shillong cabinet already described. 
The weight is somewhat high, but closely conforms to half the 
weight of the Husain i coin on which the Koch coin was model- 
led, which in turn was supposed to represent a tanka of 175 
grains. The highest full coin of Husain Shah in the I.M.G. 
weighs 167 grains (No. 181), while there is a coin of his son 
Ghiya§u-d-Dln weighing 168 grains (No. 225). As has been 
already noted, the weights of the ordinary half-coins in the 
Shillong cabinet, which are similar to those described by Mr. 
Gait in his Koch paper, range from 66*8 grains in the csbseof the 
present Maharaja to 73*1 and 73*2 in the case of Pran Narayan 
and his successor Mada Narayan (1666 — 1681), so that Pran 
Narayan evidently adopted for this coinage half the weight of 
his large coins taken as a standard, irrespective of their theo- 
retical weight. 

Under Nara Narayan the Kochs soon came in contact 
with the Ahoms, who had just previously (1536) driven the 
Kacharls out of the Brahmaputra valley into the present 
Kachar Hills, and extended their dominion west as far as 
Gauhati. At first, in 1647, Nara Narayan was unsuccessful, 
but in 1563, a fresh oonfiict ended in the Ahoms suing for 
peace and acknowledging the Koch suzerainty (Gait, History ^ 
p. 51). Once the Ahoms had been crushed a rapid process of 
conquest of the surrounding nations ensued, the Kochs under 
Sllarai, the brother of Nara Narayan, successively conquering 
the Kacharfs, the Jaintias, the Sylhetis, and even, it is said, the 
Raja of Tippera. In the case of the Jaintias, their R&ja 
was killed by Sllarai with his own hand, and his son was 
placed on the throne on condition that he paid regular tribute 
and undertdok in future not to strike coins in his own name. 
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This latter condition was observed by the Taintia Rajas, at 
first literally and later technically, for nearly 170 years. 
Another sign of their dependence on the Koch kingdom is the 
faot that their coinage is modelled on the same type as that of 
Kuch Bihar. This will be seen from the coin in the Shillong 
Cabinet reproduced as No. 9, Plate XXII 1. 

No. 9.— Silver tanka of Jayantapur (probably nainted by 
Pratapa Simha, 1669 — 1678 A.D.). Weight 150‘7 grains. Size 
M3". 



Obverse. 


(1) 


a) 

(2) 


(2) 

(3) 

HI 

(3) 

(4) 


(4) 


Reverse 

rt T V '2 
3 o 

o ^ 

A 


The coin given bv Mr. Gait * as 1592 Sdka^ though very simi- 
lar, appears to be of 1692. The three dots on the right of the 
first line of the obverse are a reproduction of those that appear 
so prominently at the end of the first line of the reverse of the 
Koch coin. These dots also reappear above the first line of 
the reverse, just under a star and crescent whicli can be traced 
either to another Bengal coin issued by ‘ Ala’ u-d- Din’s son,Na8rat 
Shah (mde PI. XXIIl, No. 1 1) or to the undated coin of Ghiyasu-d- 
Dln Mahmud referred to later on(vtdcPl. XXIII, No. 13), on one 
or other of which the Assam coinage is based. The gun and two- 
handed sword appear to have only a local reference, wftile the 
Solomon’s seal is probably taken from the coins of the later 
Surl dynasty (c/. IM.C,, No. 805 — Islam vShah — 954 A.H. ; and 
No. 879 — Muhammad ‘Adil — A.H. 961 = 1563 A.D.). It is also 
a common shroff mark (c/. Bemjal Coins, No. 216). The 

number of lines on obverse and reverse are the same in both 
Koch and Jaintia coins, and the inscription on the reverse of 
both is the same. As no coins seem to have been issued from 
Jayantapur prior to 1591 S7ika\{ = 1669 A.D ), it would appear 
that the Jaintia Rajas, for 100 years after the conquest of 
Jaintia by Sflarai, observed the orders of their conqueror liter- 
ally, and issued no coins at all. The circumstancas that led to 
their issuing coins about 1670 were probably the conquest of 
Pran Narayan by Mir Jumlah in 1661 and his subsequent death 
in 1666, but as the Rajas of Kuch Bihar — especially Mada Na- 
rayan, Pran Narayan ’s successor — continued to maintain a* 
certain amount of local ' authority, the Jaintia Rajas still 
technically observed the condition imposed on them in 1 563 by 
referring to themselves not by name but as the ' ‘ Purandars of 


1 Some Notes on Jaintia History, J-A.S.B,, 1895, p. 244; and 
9. Plate XXIV. 
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Jayantapur.” Gradually however the Koch dominiouB lessened 
in size and the power of the Raja« decreased (vide Hunter, 
Statistical Account of Bengal^ FoLX) till finally, in 1731, the pre- 
tence of submitting to the Koch kingdom ceased and we find 
the names of the Jaintia Rajas appearing for the first time on 
their coinage. The direct cause was probably the appointment 
in 1727 of Mirza Muhammad Sa’id to the post of Faujdar of the 
Chaklah of Ghoraghat, Rangpur and Kuch Bihar, as it is record- 
ed by Muhammadan historians that this officer conquered the 
Rajas of Kuch Bihar and Dinajpur, ** and acquired possession 
of their treasures, buried hoards, jewelleries and effects” (Riydz^ 
‘Abdu-s-Salam’s trans., p. 306). 

The section may conveniently he concluded by a reference 
to the coin figured as No. 10 of Plate XXIII. This coin, which 
belongs to Mr. E. C. Stuart Baker, Deputy Inspector-General of 
the Criminal Investigation Department, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, was brouglit to him when stationed in 1896 or 1897 at 
Maibong in the Kachar Hills by a Kachari who said he had 
found it among some bricks at the side of one of the old tanks 
in the neighbourhood. Maibong was established as the Kachari 
capital in 1536 after their defeat by the Ahoms had caused 
the Kacharis to desert their old capital at Dimnpur, and it 
remained the Kachari headquarters until 1706 when the defeat 
of King Tamradhvaja by the Ahom King Rudra Simha led to 
another migration to Khaspur in the Kachari Plains. The 
history of Gaur was repeated at Maibong in the ’nineties of the 
last century, when the construction of the Hill Section of the 
Assam-Bengal Railway led to wholesale removal of bricks from 
the ruins of the Kachari capital, for snrki ; but numerous 
brick-lined tanks and other signs of human Iiabitation still 
testify to the former importance of the place. 

The coin is evidently closely related to the two Jaintia quar- 
ter-coins illustrated by Mr. Gait in Plate XXIV of the J.A.S.B. 
for 1895 and referred to on p. 244 of his paper of the same year 
(op. cit.). The type of coin with its marginal circle of dots and 
3-iined inscription is the same, but whereas the inscription on 
, the Jaintia coin is in Bengali characters, that on the obverse of 
the Maibong coin appears to be a debased Devanagarl, while 
tlie reverse is an unknown script, somewhat suggestive of the 
cuneiform characters of Assyrian inscriptions. Nothing certain 
has yet been made of the inscription on the obverse, though it 
evidently begins with the usual To the right appears the 

matchlock, which has hitherto been regarded as the charac- 
teristic sign of a Jaintia coin. Mr. Gait on p. 4 (para. 7) of his 
Report on the Progress of Historical Resear^ in Assam states 
that it is doubtful whether the Kachari Kings ever had a mint, 
nor has any distinctive Kachari character survived, but from 
the place of discovery, there is a strong presumption that Mr. 
Baker’s coin is a specimen of the long-sought-for Kachar! 
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coinage. It may also be possible that another coin of these 
kings is the coin in Bengali chara(‘ters bearing the name of Jaya 
Simha and date 1685 J^ka, described by Mr. Gait on p. 246 of 
his Notes on Jaintia History {loc. cit)^ as a seal of a Rfi.ja bear- 
ing tho same name, and date 1706 Saha, was discovered by a 
Settlement Officer at Khaspur during the search for historical 
materials in Assam {Report , p. 4). 

Mr. Gait does not give any measurements for his Jaintia 
quarter-coins. The Mai bong coin measures *82"' across and •88"' 
from top to bottom, while its weight is 38*4 grains. This weight 
is approximately one-quarter the weight of the Jaintia coin 
No. 9, previously described.' 

E. — The Origin ok the Assamese Coinage. 

The influence exerted by the Muhammadan coinage did 
not extend merely over the Kochs and Jaintias, for a careful 
examination shows that the Assamese coinage is similarly 
modelled on another variety of HusainI coins. To understand 
this we must return for a moment to a consideration of the 
Muhammadan invasions of Assam in the first half of the 
1 6th century. The Buranjis state that the Muhammadans in 1 527 
advanced up the Brahmaputra valley under command of the 
Great Vizier, but were defeated and fled, losing 40 horses and a 
similai number of cannon. The Muhammadans again advanced 
in 1531 and fighting continued for two years, on or near the 
Brahmaputra, a little to the east of Tezpur. In the first year 
the Muhammadans were defeated and their comma ’ider Bit 
Malik slain. The following year, 1532, the Muhammadans 
were largely reinforced and were completely successful, the 
-\li5ms being defeated, both in April and again after the 
Bains, while Siiklehmiih, the son of the Ahom King, was severely 


I Since this paper was read tho question as to whether Kaohar! 
coins were ever struck has been settled by the receipt on loan from 
Mr. F. E. Jackson, C.S.. Deputy Commissioner, Cachar, of a silvei coin 
minted by Govinda Chandra, the last Kacharl King (1813-1 K30). The 
whole of the inscription, which is in Bengali character-^, cannot be 
deciphered, but what has been made out with the help of Babii Kakhal- 
das Banerji of the Archaeological Dept, is given below — 

Obverse. Reverse. 


(1) SS tin (1) 

(2) (2) 5 «ii S 31 1 

(8) 3l1cwt ( f ] (3) 5 'Jr ♦! irt 

(4) » » ■ (4) 

The coin is in the possession of a descendant of Govinda Chandra’s 
Prime Minister, and, as it is said to be the only one in existence, the 
owner refuses to part with it. It is *93*' in diameter, and weighs 175*75 
grains. As may be seen from the reproduction given at the end of this 
paper, it is struck from a good die. (25-1-10). 
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wounded and narrowly escaped capture. In the following 
year, however, the fortune of war changed, and after the 
Muhammadan leaders Bang&l, Taju, Turb^ and Husain l^Lftn 
had been one after the other slain, the Musalm§.n forces broke 
and fled. The pursuit continued as far as the Karatoya river, 
and before returning the Ahdm commander is said to have sent 
an envoy to the King of Gaur with presents and received back 
a princess for the Ahom King. (Gait, History^ pp. 87 — 92). 

At the time in question, A.H. 934 — 939, Nasrat ^ah was 
still on the throne of Gaur, but his brother ^iyagu-d-Dln 
Mahmud is also found issuing coins as co-ruler (c/. Bloch's 
notice of the Jasodal find — J.A.S.B.,_Proc.^ 1898, page 172). 
Prinsep states, on the authority of the Aaam Buranji of Huliram 
Dhaikiyal Phukan,^ that Assam was invaded by Dulal GhazI, 
son of Husain Shah, in 1498, and immediately afterwards, 
in the same connexion, come the names of Musundar GhazI 
and Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din. This clearly points to the Great 
Vizier having been none other than Ghiyagu-d-Bin Mahmud, 
and the suggestion is strongly supported by two facts — (a) that 
(as noted below) the Assamese coinage is baaed on a type of 
coinage simultaneously in use both by Nasrat Shah and (^iy^ 
gu-d-l5ln, and (h) that (as recently pointed out by Walsh in the 
Journal of the Royal Aaiatic Society for 1908 — Coinage of Nepal ^ 
pp. 685 — 688) the Nepalese under Jay a Mahendra Malla, King of 
Kathmandu from 1666 to 1676, shortly afterwards adopted (Ihiya- 
gu-d-Bin’s characteristic coinage, with a small circle in the 
middle of the coin, as a model for a new type of coin for use 
both in Nepal and Tibet. The pattern of coin might well have 
been taken to Nepal by Nara Simha, brother of the Koch King 
Nara N&rayan, who, after being defeated by his brother, fied 
there for refuge about 1640 (Gait, History, p. 48) ; but (on the 
analogy of the coin of Ava referred to later) it is also possible 
that the Tibetans, in addition to supplying the silver for the new 
coinage, also supplied tlie type coin, which they could easily 
have obtained through their relations with Bhutan (Gait, idem, 
p. 49). In any case, however, this strange influence on the 
coinage of Nepal, Tibet and Assam could hardly have been 
•exerted unless Ghiyagu-d-Bin had exercised for a considerable 
period military influence at the base of the^Himalayas. 

Up to the reign of Siihunmun, the AhSms do not appear 
to have needed any regular coinc^e, but as soon as Siiklenmun 
succeeded to the throne in 1539, after killing his father Suhufl- 
mufl, we find coins being issued, modelled either on a type of 
Nasrat Shah’s coins minted in A.H. 927, or less probably, on a 
unique undated coin of Ghiyagu-d-Bln Mahmud of a similar type, 
which is wrongly ascribed in the Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. 
II, Part II, No. 217) to Nasrat Sbah. This afiOliation will be 

1 Blochmaxm, Koch Bihar and Asdm, J.A.S.B., 1872, p. 79, note. 
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evident when a oomparison is made between Suklenmuh’s coin 
of 1643 (No. 1, Plate XXIX of Vol. I of the Nasrat 

Sb&h’s coin (No. 248, Plate V, LM.C. Vol. II). and Mahmiid’s 
coin given on PL VI of the same Catalogue. The Ah5m coins, 
it is true, are octagonal for the reason stated on page 97 of 
Mr. Gait’s History, viz,, that the YOginl Tantra describes the 
Ah6m country as being of this shape, and the weight may 
also be based on the old Hindu standard of IJr panas or 180 
grains (vide Walsh, op, ciU, p. 676) instead of the tanka of 175; 
but apart from these differences, the resemblance is marked. 

To enable the derivation of the Ahom coinage from that of the 
Husain! Kings to be readily seen, I give in the annexed Plate 
XXIII, obverse of one Nasrat Shah coin and reverse of another 
of the type referred to (Nos. 11 and 12, both from my own cabi- 
net) side by side with an undescribed coin of Chakradhvaja, who 
rul^ over Assam from 1663 to 1670 (cf, Mr. Gait’s History, pp. 
144 — 149). The coin of Gliiyasu-d-Dln Mahmud previously re- 
ferred to is also reproduced (No. 13).* 

No. 14. — Silver coin of Chakradhvaja Simha — (belonging 
to Babu Prithvindra Mohan Ray, Zemindar of Rowile, Dacca 
District). 

Weight 174*1 grains. Size— *83". Date 1585 Saha 
= 1663 A. D. 

Obverse — In a double octagon Reverse — Appearance as on 


li row 

of dots between. 

obverse, 


(1) 


(1) 

UlSD 

(2) 


(2) 

vrl^r *1x1 

(3) 

ir »rtc^ 

(3) 

irfvw *r?rl 

(4) 

dCW 

(4) 

ii«r»r7 


It is noticeable that in tliis, as well as in the coin of the 
Assamese Pratapa Simha figured as No. 2, Plate XXIX of Vol. I, 
of the I,M,C,, the winged dragon is wanting, a fact which 
suggests that coins in Ahom characters, without the dragon. 


1 The following are the details 

No. 11. — Nasrat ^lah (Obverse) ; 
927 A.H. ; mint NasratSbSd. 
Weight 160*3 grains. Size 
(across *84"" ; top to bottom 
•90"). 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) ^ ) 

(3) 3 

( 4 ) 


of coins No, 11,12 and 13 : — 

No. 12. — Nasrat ^5h (Reverse) of 
927 A.H. : mint NasratSbSd. 
Weight 161*6 grains; Size']*90". 

( 1 ) 

(2) |Lw 

(3) 

(4) <rv ab 
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will also be found to have been issued by SukleAiniiii. The 
form of the Bengali M is noticeable, as it is more modem than 
the form employed 50 years later by Rudra Sixhha (vide 
J.M.C.J same Plate, No. 3, the reverse of which has been 
shown upside down).' 


F. — The Bubmese Coinage in Assam. 

I conclude these notes on the coinage of North-Eastern 
India with two Assamese coins which apparently belong to a 
hitherto-undescribed coinage, issued by the Burmese during 
their brief sovereignty over Assam, 1819 — 1826^ 

No. 16. — Octagonal silver coin— cast (in the cabinet of 
Mr. A .W. Botham, C.S., late Deputy Commissioner, Sibsagar). 

Weight 144*9 grains. Size *93". 

Obverse : — Two-lined inscrip- Reverse : — Representation of 

tion, not properly oriented a pig, iguana or mongoose.^ 
to two opposite sides of the 
octagon. 


No. 13. — GhiySsu-d-Din Mahmud (no date or mint). Weight and 
size, according to I.M.C. No 217, 163*5 grains and *97^. Corrected 


reading. 




Obverse. 


Reverse. 

(1) 


(1) 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 

j UoJf 

(3) 


(4) 


(4) 


(6) 


(6) 



1 An identical coin of Chakradlivaja from the British Museum 
Collection, recently described by Mr. J. Allan in Vol. IX of the Numis- 
matic Chronicle, weighs 170*7 grains and is *8"' in diameter. 

Mr. Allan's paper also confirms my suggestion that the dragon 
(Sifhha) was not invariably used on the A^mese coins until Hindu 
titles were adopted by the Assamese Kings. Siikleumun’s Muhur 
figured as No 1 of Plate XXIII (Num. Chron.. Ser. IV, Vol. IX) shows 
two rising suns, but no dragon (25-1-10), 

ft The image of either a Gui-samp (iguana) or mongoose aj^ars on 
the pedestal of a statue of RakshaKSli, found at the village of PaikpSfS 
in the Mtmshlganj Sub-Division of the Dacca District, and although the 
pig is considered lucky in Persia emd Europe, 1 can find no reference 
to its being considered so in India or Burma. SVijut GolSp Chandra 
Barua, the trandator of the Ahom Buranjis for Mr. Gait, informs me 
however that the pig wcms esgential for Ahom sacrifices and that the 
DeodhSis (Ahom priests) of SlbsSgar still keep pigs dnd eat pork. The 
reason why no food offered at the famous temple of KSmSkhyS is taken 
by Brahmins is said to be that pigs were once sacrificed there by some 
Ajssameee king. The use of the pig in sacrifice probably acooimts for 
its image being fd\ind on these Assamese coins. 
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Mr. Botham writes as follows regarding this coin: “I 
am also sending what was sold to me as a “ Gahuri ” Muhur 
(Qahuri being Assamese for a pig), rumours of which 1 have 
heard ever since I began to collect. All I could learn of it was 
that it had a rough representation of a pig on it, and that owners 
were very chary of parting with it, as it was considered lucky. 
The coin I have got seems to be a casting — but even if it is not 
genuine, it is I fancy likely to be a casting of the genuine coin. 
The inscription might be Eri Sri Gahuri Nipra (0- I cannot 
learn what king is supposed to have struck these coins.” 

The coin itself furnishes no indication of its origin, but 
another similar coin enables this to be stated. 

No. 16. — Octagonal silver coin ; (in the cabinet of Mr. J. C. 
Higgins). 

Weight 190*4 grains. Size 1*0". 

Obverse: — Unsymmetrical floral Reverse: — Animal as in Mr. 

arrangement of lines similar Botham’s coin, 
to the pattern on the reverse 
of the coin of Av§, dating 
from 1796, of which an en- 
graving is given by Marsden 
(op. cii., Plate LIIl). 

The coin is struck — not cast — and only the animal is in 
relief. In the plate, by an optical illusion, the floral design also 
appears in relief, though in reality the lines are incuse ti. Mars- 
den, on page 805 of his Numismata OrienUdia, states that no 
coinage of Ava then existed, and explains the coin he illustrates 
as follows : — “When Symes, however, was taking his^eparture 
fiom the court of Ava, to which he had been sent on a public 
mission, he was desired by that Government to procure dies to 
bo engraved at Calcutta and pieces of silver representing the 
TycaP to be struck for its use, according to a pattern with 
which he was furnished. Witn a specimen of these he favoured 
me.... There is no evidence of its having been nut into 
circulation in Burmese dominions.” 

The obverse of the coin given by Marsden is very similar to 
the reverse of the Burmese symbolical coin, catalogued as No. 6 of 
Sundry Coins on page 333, Vol. I, of the I.M. GaUdogue. 
Marsden does not give any measurements of his coin, but the 
weight of the symbolical coin is 142*7 grains. 

As their widely varying weights show, these Burmese coins 
of Assam are more of the nature of trial pieces than actual 
coinage. Their production, however, may account to some 


1 On the previous page Marsden had referred to the Arakanese 
coins as being current at the trading ports of Arakan and Pegu under the 
denomination of Tikal, tiioir average weight being about 162 grains. 
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•xtsnt for the extraordinuy dearth of odns of the later rtden 
of Aanua, for the period 1741-1747 BSba (1619^1^). Onfo 
7 eofos of tide time appear to be Jmown, vkt., 6 of OhaadindeMta 
(2 foil odns, dated 1741 and 1742 respeotively ; and undated 
i-i and i^mpees) ; and 2 of Joge4Tara(aa treated )-odn in toe 
Shillong cabinet: and a ^Bnpee dated 1748 in the 
of Mr. Botham). No specimen of the odnage of Parandar 
Simha, the last king of Assam, has yet oome to light. 


POSTSCRIPT. 



In connexion with the annexed reproduction of theKachftrl 
coin described in the note at the end of Section D of this paper> 
the Sidimbapura of the inscnption probably refers to Sflber- 
band, near Khfispur in the Cachar Plains, where Mr. Gait 
states that rums of the palaces of the last three Kaoh&ri kings 
are still to be found {Beport, Appendix III, p. 69). Oa^wm 
Pisher makes the following remarKs on the godaess whose name 
occurs on the reverse of the coin — 

“ The worship of irascible female spirits, and the practice 
of the Tantra magic ascribed by the Hindus to the 
people of Kammp, are imputations which derive some 
countenance from the existing worship d Bamchundi 
[Banaoapdl], the Thakoorain of XUwhar, who is admed 
under the symbol of a sword relidonsly preserved 
in the Bajbarri, and to the possessipn d which the 
most inexpressible importance is attached.” 

(Memoir of Sylhet, Keohar, sod the adjacent 
Districts : 1840, pp. 811 and 

833). Banaeapdl is the War*GoddaM 
of Tantrio Hinattism. 
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By S. P. V. ttijiroijrATRiBVABo: AsTAVAttAOtmu. 


A short note on Easiapaftsa^, an ok} Prakrit work, newly 
brought to li^t, by MahainahopfMlhyaya Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastri, M. A., and diqposited in the library of the Asiatio Society 
of Bengal, may not be uninteresting at present when Prakrit 
works are rare and even the few works <known are rarely 
studied. Basiapa&eana by Vairoohana contains 400 verses ; 
but about 46 more vemes, in the same metre, have been added 
at the end of the work. Being simdar in nature to those of 
the work and probably being the composition of the same 
author, these were perhaps added to this work. The fact that 
these verses were not intended by the author to form a part of 
his work, is clearly seen from the colophon which is mven 
before the commencement of these verses (i.e. at the end cn his 
Work) and in which it is stated that his work contains 400 
g&this. So my conclusion is that these extra verses are ChoJtu 
Shkas composed by the same author, collected 

together and appended to the work, so that they might not 
fall into obhvion. 

As to the work itself, it is complete with benedicto^ 
verses at the beginning and with a oolophon at the end. It 
contains 400 verses, in one and the same metre, g&th&. It is 
not an anthology but an onginal work of the author. The 
following verses from the work will oleady convince us of the 
fact; — 

% flncOT ^ wtvn i 
tRw wn gnncif mwth i « i 

Having heard the words oi the l>est of poets, who will 
care to hear my composition f Bavinu stolen a pot full -of 
honey, who will run to drink the juice m Kusa V* 

«nr a I I 
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[ wre5«*im i 

?niT«fir *ifwt i ] 

'' Although 1 am ignorant of Chandas, Bandha, Sastra, 
Lakshanamarga, Basa and Alankara, yet am I composing the 
poem Rasiapadsana.’’ 

» EJTt >rsrr«TwiTWwraf f i 
?«T ft mnr Ttf « 8»* • 

Of the above three verses the first by the phrase 
( = srVT fwtfW) undoubtedly proves that the work was composed 
by the author. The second by the clause ff 
( =r irr#) asserts the above statement giving 

in addition the name of the work. Moreover, the fact of his 
professing ‘ ignorance of Chandae, etc.’ (whicli is common to 
Oriental Poets) should only be stated when he is composing and 
not collecting the verses for a poem The third verse proves the 
same fact in a peculiar way. By taking the initial and the last 
letters of each of the four pSdas, we get the phrase mt 

which m^ns “the work (composition) of 

Vairochana.” 

The last verse, of the above set, unfolds the name of the 
author, Vairochana. That the author of this work is Vairo- 
chana is also evident from the colophon. 

[ ^fftt^ ft^WPTC^fW^l’^ftRr! I 

ft««ft wmro « ] 

‘ ‘ Thus ends the work of full 400 g&thas composed by the 
poet Vairochana which is pure and which is dear to inflamed 
lovers and affectionate women.” 

The work has four benedictory verses, of which the last is 
not clear. The first three are : 

'■r TTOtwit ftanwit ftnf « i. « 
f «jins i 

ft*nw ftrc 
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“Buddha is ever viotorious — that Buddha, who is well-be- 
stowed, who is wholly auspioious, who teaches identity, who 
possesses the 10 powers, who is the enlightened, who is the king 
of justice, who is the defender of all and who is the remover of 
obstacles.” 


^ ftit ^ i R r 

[ inrfKtJr i 

?3inCTO«R I ] 

“ I salute for ever that Ranaraiiaka (Manmatha ') who always 
conquers the world as sport by using only five tender flower- 
arrows.” 


^«DTii fisT II s n 

TPifW f»i«i « ] 

“ 1 constantly bow to the gods Manmatha and Lokesvara, 
who are both the causes of Nirvana (Happiness and Moksha), 
who are both pure, who fulfil oui desires and who are both sole 
masters. 

The first is an invocation to Buddha in which ilmost all 
the words referring to him are given, the epithet 
conveying the idea of ^innin an epithet of Buddha. The second 
verse invokes Ranaranaka. The third is again an invocation 
to both Manmatha and Lokesvara 

The verses in the work, it seems, are arranged according to 
subjects like Nayaka, Nayika, DutI, etc. But as there is 
neither a commentary nor a complete Sanskrit Chaya, it is 
difficult to point out clearly where the various portions begin 
or end. But it is obvious that the earlier portion of the work 
treats of Srngara (e.gr. Nayaka, Nayika, etc.) while the latter por- 
tion treats of Vairagya (e.^. Gurupadesa, etc.). The manuscript 
itself of the Society’s Library (which i had occasion to get on 
loan) is not free from scribal mistakes. The verse 69th is copied 
over again as the 89th, which led to the mistake of numbering 
the last verse as 401 instead of 400, which ought to be the case 
according to the colophon. 

The work was written by the author at the request of his 
friends. This is made known to us by the author himself in his 
verse : 


#9rClln4l|*t«WrT f’ Trikandawaha. 
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iCT ft vftr wm itiTCft%«ft«ii ft I 


I • 


[?[Pw jnrrft niftf ^ 


ft « <*<raft »w ig< i i?a » ] 

“ Being pressed by my friends, I compose, according to my 
abilities, tMs short poem, though really it is the pursuit of the 
ablest of poets.” 


Excepting a few facts nothing is known about the author. 
That the author is a Buddhist is evident from the fact that he 
invokes Buddha at the veiy commencement of the work and 
also from the following two verses ; 

inrwrfti iTfl ^ ftrfiw«E i 

wftr ^ at i « 

aafiita %% I 

^5 ajyrs anaftf i ] 

“ When the body formed out of the five (elements) is 
dead (resolved into the five elements), why do foolish persons cry 
with inflamed hearts for their relative.” 


afht w ft Hurt arfr ftr ® h i 
ft ft Hsr « ftrait ft ?ncmi « 

[ ^ TOTft HW: JHTft *r I 

Tiaatt «rt«ft %aTft Ha a ftat sft anftg roirtft • ] 

In this world of difierent tastes, one has taste in one 
thing and not in another. A certain person is pleased by a 
certain other. Even Jina will not be able to please all.” 

In the first verse the author refers to one of the most impor- 
tant doctrines of Buddhism, viz,, that the body comes into exis- 
tence by the union of the five elements and not, as Hindus 
believe, by the creation by a Supreme power. In the second he 
attributes the superiority of power to Jina (Buddha) rather than 
to Sarve^wara or Brahman. We naturally expect a Br&hmana 
(like Bh^rihari) to say nif ir or some such 

thing. 

As to the age of the poet, the information that can be col- 
lected from this work is scanty and unsatisfactory. In the ex- 
tra verses at the end of the work, the following one occurs ; 
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ftw: «WFJ I I 


In the fourth pftda we have 

t.e. ‘ may the ruler of the earth be victorious *, which 
undoubtedly refers to a contemporary king, perhaps the patron 
of the poet himself. Unfortunately it was not possible for me to 
make out the name of the king in the verse, the letters being 
illegible. Although our poet does not refer to other poets by 
name, yet that he is indebted to some of them for a few of his 
ideas will be evident from the following parallelisms . 


I. ® WB fs I 

^ ^ "WW: p I 

[ w icfii ^ »«fir «tbpei<i i 

^ 9WT f»nn ^ p ] 

** A composition is not good simply because it is old. Nor 
is it despicable because it is new. Who, that are noble, will 
praise or condemn a thing without due examination ^ ’ ’ 


*1 «Tw w *i tuftr ^rT«i i 

“ Everything (composition) is not good simply b*-cause it is 
old. Nor is a composition unworthy of praise (or fit to be 
condemned) because it is new. The wise (critics) having made 
a due examination adopt the one or the other. The blockhead 
has his judgment guided by the conviction of others.” 

(Kaliddsd^s Mdlavikdgnimiira /. 2.) 

n. tww fire ft ^ i 

«Tftfw ® m ftfrwrpri « 

[ BT’iftft^ iiftirr ftnw «ftr« ’Bft wft i 
tn%s *1 wj wftritpn^t p ] 

Even the composition of a boy attains greater excellence 
when imparted to a good recipient. The well-flourishing of 
the crop does not surely require the good qu^ties of the hus- 
bandman.” 

wrftrawtft «w$vpftirT wfti i 
n wrtf* wnfftsTT p ^ p 
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g?!jt wrftr » n 

( tranfftf : ) 

f«if ft«)R®njTT<8 vi f«if ti I 

gT g»n^«Tr«f *iTfffl«re %« « \»8 n 

(mrhnc»i ) 

'^w^rraiB® f?DTW«< wiS i 
T^^iwfin 9^1^^ n « II 

«rfr jr: gsw ^Jif ftBmuwrsrm n n 

(^8wrn) 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haiaprasad Sastri, M.A., has 
arrived at the following conclusion regarding this work in 
his report on the search of Sanskrit Manuscripts for the years 
1896 — 1900. “ During the period under review has been ac- 

quired a brand-new anthology in the Prakrit entitled Rasiapa- 
saaana. It commences with an invocation to Buddha The 
second verse invokes Lokesvara ; but the third makes an obei- 
anoe to Siva. It speaks of another Prakrit anthology wiiich 
was at the height of its popularity at the author’s time, entitled 
Gatharatnakosa by Vairochana. The MS. is incomplete, still it 
contains 448 verses in one and the same metre. The numbers 
are given sometimes in figures and sometimes in letter numerals. 
The author’s name has not been found in the work.” It is 
evident from my remarks given above that his surmises are not 
correct. 

In conclusion, I have to say that I publish this article be- 
cause it is not known to many that such a work exists in spite 
of its forming important addition to Prakrit Literature and also 
because Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, M.A. 
(who brought it to light and the only one who wrote anything 
about it) has been misled by the following verse : — 

In this verse the aiithor praises hie own work by comparing 
it to a treasury, and the Shastri thought somebody else was 
praising Vair^hana. 



14 * A Discovery of a Long Metre In Prabodhachandrodayn. 

By Venkatesh Vaman Sovani M.A. ^ 

At the end of Act IV we have a long passage forming a 
magnificent hymn of Adikefiava at Benares. It extends over 
pp. 162-164 of the Nirnayasagar Edition of the play furnished 
with two commentaries. It runs thus 

^i*q|^'i;irw*Be^ng*iTfigHrinrB^ftnTTftiw^*B ftwT( "iBr )fr- 

( *iT )5#( % ^- 

^«nwft^TT^T«rHn?u«(fl)^i:w*i5 f5>is 

g»4 w: ii 

As far as our knowledge goes nobody has considered 
this long passage to be metrical. But, to speak the truth, 
it is governed by the laws of metre as can be easily seen by 
scanning each portion of the said passage. Among these vari- 
ants the first is and the last is ei7X|lSTra[T7iS«i9'; 

the rest can be understood. Only we have to adopt the vari- 
ants givf*n in circular brackets which are chosen mostly from 
old MSS. of the play and are to be found in Brockhaus’ Edi- 
tion of the play also. They are not the readings adopted by 
the commentary Praka^a except the first variant which is 
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although generally speaking Prak^a adopts the 
old and even better readings. Still these readu^ have to be 
adopted, because they make the passage conform to the rules 
of metre, although no commentator or scholar, eastern or wes- 
tern, seems to have had the faintest idea of the fact. 

The metre we find to be a variety of icwir, having two W 
ganas at the beginning of each foot of the stanza and an un- 
limited number of ^ ganas in each foot as is the case with the 
Qyamal&dandaka, a short poem attributed to K&lid&sa by popu- 
lar belief. If, however, there is still any doubt about its being 
at all, that can be removed by the expressions involving 

the words fkvTT, which are designations for 

different kinds of consisting all of first two W ganas and 
then consisting respectively of 13, 22, 9, and 18 T ganas in each 
quarter 1 Further, we find the name repeated 

in the words and 

For such kinds of irregular the learned editors of the 
Kavyamala, Pandit Durgaprasad and Mr. K. P. Parab (see 
I, p. 8, foot-note) give the name of 
which is defined in •rrowwi 's fbiT on cwTivisif , ch. Ill, § 114r, 

(p. 57, Nirnayasagar Edition) of lutWlK 

But it seems that this consists purely 

of xw and has no ifirt at the beginning, as will be seen 
from the definition line which is in verse as well as from 
tlie illustration of the w n m i nr iftirm if: in Vol. TI, 

p. 480, under the general section on But it is enough to 

say here that it is shown to be a variety of the an irregular 
variety like that of attributed to KfiUdasa in 

praise of the goddess ifiiffl’ or UTifflT, which is irregular not 
only in the number of ganas in each quarter, but is irregular as 
regards the number of feet which are five instead of four, since 
every stanza of the Sanskrit poetry consists necessarily of four 
feet only. In fact, we may call such irregular to be rather 
pieces of ‘ metric prose,’ if I may be allowed to use such an 
expression. 

The additional instances of metre we find in litera- 
bure are — 

(1) etc. in the fifth Act of wrmffNmrr ; 

(2) wnt URif^ which forms the urnniTirm ascribed to 

(pp. 8—11 mimrm 5^ l) ; 

(3) wn (pp. 83-86 of fsm q ft w n nf (^nmfTtrr) 

called the learned editors ; 

(4) WR|9^(p. 163 ; 
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In we find on pp. 481-2 the several varieties of 1(199 

illustrated. On p. 56 of circiVTfrc of %9nCMf (Nirnayasagar 
Edition) an illustration composed by himself and another 
in the form of a rule is quoted by «rTTT 99 Mf in his commentary 
on vwxvrvT, oh. Ill, § 114, p. 56. 

It may be noticed that all these illustrations are in praise 
of some gc^, to which indeed it is highly suited, since it can 
produce a well-sustained long passage of descriptive poetry. 
It contains mostly long and heavy compounds and has there> 
fore the quality of vigour. Occasionally it may contain simple 
sentences free from long compounds as in 9099X9^99, notably in 
the fourth foot (p. 10 9X99X9? 99r I). 

It would be a very desirable thing if some competent 
scholar should undertake a complete investigation into the 
Sanskrit Prosody and should write a comparative treatise on 
the subject This meagre contribution would be more than 
amply rewarded if it should serve to promote such an inquiry. 

Note. 

After writing my paper on the discovery of a long metre 
in Prabodhachaudrodaya I came across a Danilka stanza m 
Saiikalpasuryodaya, a religious philosophical play by Vedan- 
tadegilm. This new sf99 forms the twentieth stanijpa in the 
tenth Act of the play. The poet himself makes his character 

ftr«9Vft| expressly indicate that it is a 999 999999T- 

99 9r9int9 ” I Then follows the 99W* ~9999f%9#9^^?fir9W— 
9 r9^9 l9fl9l99 I ^99niSV99, Act X, 20. 

It is a regular kind of 999 as distinguished from the ir- 
gular one of 9 1X9 9 19 W and that occurring in 9^99lft99, etc. 
This regular 999 has four quarters, each ionsisting of 108 
syllables consisting of the initial pair of 999 s followed by ^ 98 . 

This 9991 metre, which very much resembles stately prose, 
was invent out of the desire to give expression to the sense of 
the sublime, which can be hardly adequately expressed by 
ordinary verse or by non-rhythmioal prose. Therefore this 
rhythmical prose or poetic prose came into existence, which 

has its correspondence to the 9f949 of the Maharastra poet 
99X9919®. The only difference we find there is thal; in 9fi^9'9 
alliteration (999X9) does the work of the prosodial 99 s Now 
if we turn our attention to the hymn to N&r&yana in the Nara^ 
yanlyopakhyana of Qantiparva, chapter 338 of Mah&bharata 
by N&rada, we shall find that there is a piece of poetic prose 
with frequent Yamakas and Anupr&sas to give it rhythm. This 
exactly corresponds to the 9fM9 of 9999X9 and perhaps 
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throws Bome light on the origin of the . From all the in- 
stances I have adduced and from examples of given in 
etc., we may conclude that it was often 
used in hymns to make them grand and sublime. 



15 * Palaeontological Notes on the Gangamopteris Beds 
of Khunmu (in Kashmir). 

By Hem Chandra Das-Gupta. 


During the summer of 1908 I had an opportunity of 
visiting the plant-bearing beds of Khunmu in Kashmir with 
the Presidency College (Geological party. The beds were first 
described by Dr. Noetling ' and tlien by Mr. Hayden,^ while 
Mr. Middlemiss went to the locality after I had left. The 
fossils previously obtained from these beds have already been 
described by Mr. Seward and Dr. Smith Woodward.* During 
oui visit, which had to be limited to a few hours, besides 
Oangamopteris kashmir iensis, Sew ,and Psygmophyllum Hollandi, 
Sew., one Tvpniopteris sp. and a few fish fossils were obtained 
from these beds. The specimen of Tcpniopieris is extremely 
ill-pieaerved ; and the piscine fauna includes a palaeoniseid fish 
and an iclithyodorulite associated with the dental impression 
of a fish belonging to the Cestraciontidae. A short description 
of the ichthyodorulite and the palaeoniseid fish is given below. 

The ichthyodorulite belongs to the first group of Dr Smith 
Woodward ^ and from its very close association with the 
cestraoioiitid tooth it can be very reasonably asseited that the 
tooth and the spine belong to the same individual. The dental 
impression recalls that of Orodus or of Clenacanthub, both of 
which belong to the family of the Cestraciontidae and have 
been united into a single genus by Dr. Newberry.* The 
ichthyodorulite is about 53 mm. in length and elongated 
triangular, the greatest width at the base being only 4 mm. It 
is striated longitudinally and the strie? seem to have been set 
with tubercles. 

The palaeoniseid fish shows a close resemblance with the 
l<^wer Permian Amhlypterus ewpterygus, Ag.*^ Two species of 


1 Gen. Rep., Geolog. Survey India for 1902-3, p. 22. 

^ Records, Geolog, Survey India, xxxvi, pt. 1. 

8 Records, Geolog. Survey India, xxxvii, pt. 4. 

♦ Falaeont. Ind , New. ^r., vol. ii, Mern. No. 2; Records, Geolog. 
Survey, India, xxxvi, pt. 1. 

8 Catalogue of fosail fishes, pt. li, p. 03. 

8 Rep., (hoi. Survey, Ohio, ii, pt ii (1876), p. 64. 

7 Pois. foss., ii, pt. 1, pp. 41, 66, tab. 3, fi^. 6. This speoies and 
a few others have all been united together by Smith Woodward 
under the name Elonychthy^ maeropterus (Bronn.), (Catalogue of fossil 
fishes, pt ii, p. 401). In his paper on * AmblyptentSf PtdoMwimme ^ 
Oyr6kpi$ and Pygopteraua * ( Quart. J oum. Geolog. Soc. , xxxiii, p. 662), Dr. 
Traquair divides the species of Amblypterus into five distinot t 3 rpeB, and 
of them A . macropteruB, Ag., and A, nemopteruBt Ag., are the types for the 
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Amhlyptefue have already been described from the Khunmu 
beds and they belong to the group of A, laiue, and the present 
specimen perhaps indicates the existence of a different form. 
It is smaller than any of the specimens described by Dr. 
Smith Woodward, and the general outline appears to be more 
slender. 

The portion preserved measures about 78 mm. The trunk 
is regularly fusiform and the dorsal contour seems to be per- 
fectly straight. The maximum depth of the trunk is nearly 2*5 
times as great as the width of the caudal pedicle which is about 
three-quarters the length of the space between the termination 
of the anal fin and the origin of the caudal fin. In the ex- 
tremely anterior region there are some impressions which 
represent some of the bones of the head, and among them may 
be distinguished the clavicular impressions ornamented with 
ridges, rather coapie and arranged more or less zonally. Of the 
different fins the dorsal and the anal are the best preserved 
ones ; and next to them are the caudal ; and only traces of the 
pectoral and the pelvic ones are to be met with. The dorSal 
and the anal fins are short-based : the former are somewhat in 
advance of, and slightly less than, the latter in size. The inter- 
space between the an^ and the pelvic fins is less than that 
between the pelvic and the pectoral ones. The articulated 
segments of the fin-rays are longer than broad. The scales are 
a little longer than broad and are quite smooth : the upper and 
lower margins show peg-and-socket structm'e. The course of 
the lateral line is marked by a very proniinent continuous ridge 
on the inner surface of each scale through which it passes, this 
being very prominent also on some of Dr. Smith Woodward’s 
specimens. 


genera Rhabdciepie, Troschel, and Elonichihya, Oiebel, respectively. Dr. 
Smith Woodwi^ has, hovvever, subsequent! v umted these two genera 
together with (?) PropcUcaoniacua, (?) Oancterodua and Coamoptyohua, and 
has retained Gie!>el*8 term (Catalogue of fossil fishes, pt ii. p. 487). 



i6. A Chemical Examination of the Butter-fat of the 
Indian Buffalo. 

By E. R. Watson, Monohar Gupta, Holder of the 
AgrkfuiUural Diptomaf Bengal Gooerrmeni ; and 
Satish Chandra Ganquu, M.A. 


In a preliminary note on this subject (Joum. Asiatic 8oc. 
Bengal, Vol II, pp, 293—297) one of us recorded analytical 
figures which seemed to show that in Indian buffalo butter*fat 
the volatile fatty acids were almost entirely butyric. It was 
pointed out that, if this were confirmed, it would serve as a 
method for distinguishing buffalo butter-fat from ordinary cow 
butter-fat, even if the former were mixed with some other 
oil or fat for the purpose of lowering the percentage of volatile 
fatty acids. This point has been further investigated, but this 
further examination has not confirmed the preliminary result. 
In fact, there can now be no doubt that the relative propor- 
tions of butvric and caproic acids are practically the same in 
the Indian buffalo butter-fat and in that of the ordinary cow. 


Estimation of the ratio of butyric and caproic acids by Hen- 
riqttes* Process ( Journ. Chem. Soc. ,1899, abs. 258).— In this process 
the alkalimetric value of the volatile fatty acids is determined 
and also the weight of their potassium salts. Henriques ex- 
pressed his results as the mean molecular weight of the volatile 
acids. It was by this method that the already accorded result 
(Watson, foe. ett,)— which is now seen to have been incorrect 
—was obtained. The following results have now been ob- 
tained : — 


Description of bvUer-faU Mean mol, weight of 

volatile acids. 


Fresh buffalo butter-fat (10-7-06) 
Djtto (20-11-00) 


Ditto (17-1-07) 

Old buffalo butter-fat, 10 
montha* old, collected (6 2-06) 
Danish butter-fat • 


102 

(1) U5 

(2) 97 
(8) 97 

96 


1 


99 

105 


Mean for European oows (Henriques) 93*3 — 99*8 


These results show that the mean molecular weight for the 
volatile acids of Indian buffalo butter-fat lies within the same 
limits as in the case of the ordinary European oow. 
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The method, however, is one very susceptible to error. 
It makes considerable difference whether the volatile fatty 
acids are filtered or not previous to titration with potash. 
They should not be filtered or some caproio or higher acid not 
very soluble in water may be removed. Again the titration 
with potash gives different results according as it is performed 
quickly or slowly. It must be performed slowly to allow the 
slightly soluble caproic acid to be attacked by the potash. 
Finally it makes a difference whether titration is stopped as 
soon as the red colour of the litmus changes, or whether it is 
continued until a blue is obtained. It seemed, therefot-e, very 
desirable to estimate the ratio of but 3 T:ic to caproic acid by 
some other method. This has been done in the case of the 
European cow by Duclaux. His method was, therefore, ap- 
plied to tlie case of the Indian buffalo. 

Estimation of the ratio butyric to caproic acids by Duclaux^ s 
method . — By this process the volatile fatty acids in dilute aque- 
ous solution are fractionally distilled and the various fractions 
titrated witli alkali. From these titration figures a curve 
is drawn, and by comparing this curve with standard curves for 
butyric acid, for caproic acid and for definite mixtures of these 
two acids, the ratio of the two acids can be estimated. 

Duclaux’s results are given in the Comptes renduea {cii, 
1022), but in that paper the experimental data are not recorded. 
A curve for butyric tuud is given in Duclaux’s Traite de Micro- 
biologic, VoL 11, pp. 384- -395, but no curves for caproic acid 
and mixtures of butyric and caproic were available. These 
curves have, therefore, been prepared (Diagram 1). Merck’s 
purest ac*ids were used in the preparation of these curves. 
Here as in all the other experiments the distillates were not 
filtered and were titrated slowly to allow the caproic acid to be 
acted on by the alkali. Owing to some initial difficulties it 
was investigated whether the shape of the curve for a given 
ratio of the two acids depended on the shape of the distilling 
flask, on the absolute concentration of the acids in the solution 
distilled or on the presence of sulphuric acid or potassium sul- 
phate in the solution. It was found that the shape of the 
curve was 2 )ractically the same under all these different condi- 
tions (Diagram 2). Duclaux’s curve for butyric acid is practi- 
cally identical with that we have obtained (see also Dia- 
gram 1). 

Curves for the volatile fatty acids in buffalo butter-fat were 
now obtained by saponifying the fat, acidifying the product 
with sulphuric acid, distilling over the volatile acids in frac- 
tions and titrating. Curves closely corresponding with butyric 
acid alone were obtained (Diagram 3). This appeared to 
bear out the result obtained in the preliminary investigation 
(Watson, hck cif,). However, a sample of Danish butter-fat was 
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examined in the same way, and also gave a curve corresponding 
almost exactly with that for butyric acid alone (Diagram 3). 
This difticulty was finally cleared up If we take a sample of 
goat-fat and saponify, and then acidify with sulphuric acid and 
distil, we find that the distillate is neutral, showing the absence 
of volatile fatty acids in goat-fat. If we add a definite quantity 
of a mixture of butyric and caproic acids (2*1) before dis- 
tillation, then fractionally distil and titrate, we get a curve 
corresponding to butyiie acid alone and not to the mixture 
actually taken (Diagram 3). It appears that the presence of 
such acids as palmitic, stearic and oleic in the distillation mix- 
ture lower the curve. 

It was, therefore, necessary in the examination of a sample 
of butter-fat first to distil over all the volatile fatty acids 
and <hen fractionally redistil and titrate. In this way the fol- 
lowing curves (Diagram 4) were obtained for Indian buffalo 
butter-fat and for Danish butter-fat, showing that in each case 
the ratio of butyric to caproic acids is practically 2:1. 

Examination of the volatile fatty acids by Thorp* s Process , — 
This IS a comparatively recent process invented to distin- 
guish between real butter-fat and margarrne containing cocoar 
nut-oil, depending on the different relative proportions of the 
volatile fatty acids in butter-fat and cocoanut-oil. For a des- 
cription see J.C.S. 190(5, abs. ii, 588. Indian buffalo butter-fat 
gave by this process figures much the same as Thorp obtained 
for European co>^ butter-fat. 


Titration value of 
insol. volatile 
acids in cc. 

l ^OH. 


5*65 

European cow (Thorp) . . I 2*9— 4*0 I .’>'2 — S*4 


Examination of the -volatile fatly acids l^y KirschnePs Pro- 
cess , — This is another comparatively new process invented for 
the same purpose as Thorp’s. For details see J.C.S., 1905, 
abs. II. 213. Again by this process the volatile fatty adds 
seemed to be present in Indian buffalo butter-fat in much the 
same proportion as in the case of the European cow. 
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Description of butter-fat. 

New value. 

Reiohert-WoUny 

figure. 

Fresh buffalo butter-fat (17>1’07} 

26*0 

30'6--32*3 

European cow (Kirsohner) 

26*8 

29*6. 


It was felt, however, that much confidence could not be 
attached to the results obtained by these latter processes, and 
other chemists who have used these processes have arrived at 
similar results (Annual Report on Progress of Chemistry, 
Chemical Society, 1906, p. 217). 

As already stated this further investigation has shown 
beyond doubt that the relative proportions of the volatile fatty 
acids are the same in the butter>fats of the Indian buffalo and 
the European cow. Up to the present, therefore, no method 
is available for distinguishing between cow-ghee and a mixture 
of buffalo-ghee and a suitable quantity of some other oil or fat, 
such as beef or mutton-fat. 

Experimental data corresponding to the Curves. 

CuEVB No. 1 (Diao. 1). 

Caproic Add alone. 

One gram, of caproic acid was dissolved in water, the solu- 
tion was made up to 660 cc. and 600 oc. were distilled over in 
60 cc. fractions and titrated. 



Titration value 



Fraction No. 

(in terms of NaOH 
1 X 0-947). 

Titration value in 
new units. 

Ordinate value 
for the curve. 

1 

291 1 

! 32*0 

32*0 

2 

22*9 1 

25*2 

67-2 

3 

16*3 , 

16*8 

74 0 

4 

11*6 

12 6 

86*6 

5 

6*3 ' 

5'8 

92*4 

6 

3*6 

8*8 

96*4 

7 

1*7 

1*8 

98*0 

8 

0*9 

10 

99*0 

9 

0*6 

0'6 

99’6 

10 

0*3. 

1 

0*4 

1000 


To obtain the figures in the third column the titration 
values ore multiplied by such a factor that the total titration 
value of the ten fractions is now expressed by 100. The 
figures m the fourth column are obtain^ from those in the 
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third as follows ; — the figure corresponding to fraction No. 2 = 
new titraticm vidue of fraction No. 2 4- ditto for fraction No. 1 ; 
the figure corresponding to fraction No. 3 = sum of new titra- 
tion values of fractions 1, 2, 3 — and so on. 

CuEVB No. 2 (Diao. 1). 

Butyric and Oaproie Adds (1 : 1). 

0*50 ^ams. butyric acid and 0-60 grams* caproic acid were 
dissolved in 550 cc. water. 500 co. were distilled over in 50 co. 
fractions and titrated. 


Fi action No. 

Titration value 

KaOH X0 947 

10 

1 _ , . . 

Titration value 
in new units. 

Ordinate value 
for curve 

1 1 

1 

26-4 

25-6 

26*6 

2 

19 3 

194 

450 

3 

15*4 

16-6 

faO-6 

4 1 

ll-» 

12-0 

72*5 

S ! 

8-9 

9*0 

81*6 

6 

67 

68 

88‘4 

7 

46 

4-7 

93 1 

8 

3 3 

3*3 

M6-4 

9 

2-0 

2-0 

98*4 

10 

1-5 

l*f> 

1000 


Curve No. 

3 (Diag 1). 



Butyric and Caproic Acids (1 : 2). 

0*33 gram, butyric acid and 0*66 gram, caproic acid were 
dissolved in 660 cc. water. 600 co. were distilled over in 60 oc. 
fractions and titrated 



'Citration value 


Ordinate value 
lor curve 

Fraction No. 

KaOH ^ X 0-947. 

Titration value 
in new units. 

1 

28*6 

20 7 

'29*7 

2 

20-8 

21-5 

51*2 

3 

16*2 

15*8 

67*0 

4 

10*9 

11-3 

78*8 

5 

7jl 

74 

85-7 ^ 

6 

55 

5*6 • 

91*8 

7 

3-6 

3*7 

95*0 

8 

2*6 

2-7 

97*7 

9 

1*5 

1*5 

99*2 

10 

0*8 

0*8 

100*0 
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CuBVE No. 4 (Diags. 1, 2 and 3). 

Butyric and Caproic Acids (2 : 1). 

0*66 gm. butyiio acid and 0*33 gm. oaproio acid were dis- 
solved in 660 CO. water. 600 co. were distilled over in 50 co. 
fractions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 

Titration value 

N 

Titration value 

Ordinate value 


NaOH ^xl-28. 

in new units. 

for curve. 

1 

17*4 

23-5 

23-5 

2 

13*9 

18*8 

42*3 

3 

11*8 

160 

58*3 

4 

9-0 

121 

70*4 

5 

69 

94 

79*8 

9 

57 

7*7 

87*6 

7 

4*0 

5*4 

92 9 

8 

30 

4*1 

970 

9 

20 

2*3 

99*3 

10 

0*5 

0-7 

100 0 

1 


CuEVB No. 6 (Diao. 1). 

Butyric Acid alone. 

1*00 gm. butyric acid dissolved in water and made up to 
660 cc. 600 cc. were distilled over in 50 co. fractions and 
titrated. 


Fraction No. 


Titration value 
NaOH ^ X 0 047. 


Titration value 
in new units. 


Ordinate value 
for curve. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


21-2 

, 181 - 

18-1 

180 

1 15*9 

340 

16*6 

14'2 

48*2 

15-6 

13-3 

1 61-6 

12*1 

10*3 

71-8 

10-2 

8-7 

80*6 

8-2 

7*0 

87*6 

6-7 

6*7 

93-2 

4*9 

4-1 

97-3 

31 1 

! 2-7 

1000 


Curve ,No. 6 (Diag. 1). 

Buiyric Acid atom {Dticlaux^s Curve). 
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Curve No. 7 (Diao. 2). 

Butyric and Caproic Acids (2 : 1). 

0‘66 gm. butyric acid and 0 33 gm. caproic acid were 
dissolved in water, 3-8 oc. strong sulphuric acid added and 
mf^le up to 660 cc. 60b co. were distilled over in 60 cc. frac- 
tions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 


Titration valuo 
NaOH ^xl-28. 


10 


Titration value Ordinate value 

in new units. for curve. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
« 
9 

10 


16*9 ' 

22*8 

22*8 

12-6 

181 

40-9 

100 

14*4 

65.3 

9-2 

13-2 

68*5 

6*7 ' 

9 0 

78-1 

51 

7-3 

86*4 

.3-9 

5*6 

91-0 

2*8 1 

40 

96-0 

1-8 1 

2-6 

97*0 

VI 1 

2*4 

JOO-0 


Curve No. 8 (Diag. 2). 

Butyric and Caproic Acids (2: 1). 

0*66 gm. butyric acid and 0 33 gm. caproic acid were dis- 
solved in water, 6 gms. NaOH added, then 3 8 oo. strong sul- 
phuric acid and made up to 650 cc. 500 oo. were distilled 
over in 60 cc, fractions and titrated. 


Jb'raction No. 

1 Titration value 

' XT 

Titration valuo 

Ordinate value 

1 NftOH -xl-28. 

i 10 

in new units. 

for curve. 

1 

17*2 

22-4 

22*4 

^ 2 1 

13*9 

18-0 

40*4 

3 

11-4 

14'9 

56-3 

4 

9*3 

120 

67*3 

® 1 

7*4 

9*6 

76*9 . 

6 1 

6.2 

8U 

84*9 

7 

4-4 

5-8 

90*7 

8 

3-3 

43 

95*0 

9 

2*3 

30 

98*0 

10 

1*6 

. 2-0 

100*0 
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Curve No. 9 (Dug. 2). 

Butyric and Caproie Acids (2 : 1). 

r33 gm. butyric acid and 0*66 gm caproio acid were 
disBolved in water and titrated with KOH. 2*6 cc. strong sul- 
phuric acid were then added and the solution made up to 220 
cc. 200 cc. were distilled over in 20 cc. fractions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 

Titration value 

KaOH ^xl‘28. 

10 

Titration value 
in new units. 

Ordinate value 
for curve. 

1 

86-7 

22 8 

22*8 

2 

28-9 

18*6 

41*3 

3 

23-7 

16*2 

66*6 


19-4 

12*6 

69*0 

o 

14 9 

9*6 

78*6 

6 

12*4 

8-0 

86*6 

7 

8.4 

6*6 

92*1 

8 

01 

4*0 

96*0 

9 

4*5 

2-9 

98*9 

10 

1*9 

1*0 

100*0 


Curve No. 10 (Duo. 3). 

Buffalo Butter~fat {Shibpur, 16-12-06). 

20 gms. butter-fat was saponified by KOH as in Reiohert- 
WoUny process, the alcohol was distill^ ofi and residue dis- 
solved in water ; 3*8 cc, strong sulpliuric acid were added and 
volume made up to 650 cc. 600 cc. were distilled off in 60 cc. 
fractions and titrated. 


Fra^ion No. 

Titration value 

KOH 0-87. 

10 

Titration value 
in new unitSp 

Ordinate value 
for curve. 

1 

21*9 

14*6 

14*6 

2 

22*6 

16*0 

29*6 « 

3 

22*7 

16*1 

44*7 

4 

19*36 

12*8 

67*6 

5 

16*66 

11*0 

68*6 

6 

13*6 

9*0 

77*6 

7 

IPS 

7*6 

86*0 

8 

8*96 

6*6 

00*6 

9 

' 7-6 

6*0 

96*6 

10 

1 

6*{^ 

4*4 

100*0 
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CravB No. 11 (Diao. 3). 

Buffalo BvUer-fal (Dacca, 1909). 

20 gms. butter-fat treated exactly as in preparation of 
Curve No. 10. 



Titration value 

“W 

Titration value 

Ordinate value 


NaOH - X 1 20. 
10 

in new units. 

for curve. 

i 

1 

1 

13*6 

160 

160 

2 

16-6 

17*4 

32*4 

• 3 

13-7 

16 3 

47-7 

4 

no 

12-3 

60*0 

5 

10-2 

11*4 

71*4 

6 

7*7 

8*6 

80*0 

7 

4*8 

6*4 

85*4 

8 

6*2 

68 

91*2 

9 

4*3 

4-8 

960 

10 

3*6 

40 

1000 


CtTEVB No 12 (Duo. 3). 

Danish BuUer^fat. 

20 gms. butter-fat treated exactly as in preparation of 
Curves Nos. 10 and 11. 


Fraction No. 

Titratipn vedue 

NbOH *1 x0 947 

10 

Titration value 
in new units. 

Ordinate value 
for curve. 

1 

22 3 

141 

141 

2 

34*1 

21-7 

36 8 

3 

22 0 

14*0 

49 8 

4 

18*8 

12 0 

61*8 

6 

16 3 

10*2 

72-0 

6 

13*2 

82 

80*2 

7 

no 

7 0 

87*2 

8 

91 

6-7 

92*9 

9 

6-7 

41 

97 0 

10 

4-7 

30 

100*0 


CuBVE No. 13 (Duo. 3). 

20 gms. goat-fat saponified by KOH as in Reichert-Wollny 
process, alcohol distilled ofi, acidified with sulphuric acid, then 
0-66 gm. butyric acid and 0-33 gm. caproic acid added, and 
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volume made up to 550 cc. 500 oo. were distilled off in 50 cc. 
fraotions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Titration value 

NaOH N X0 947. 
10 


18 5 
18*2 
16-9 
14-0 
11*4 
8-9 
7-1 
6-6 
4*1 
3-0 


Titration value 
in new units. 


17*6 
17 n 
14*8 
13-0 
10*8 
8-6 
6*6 
6-2 
3*8 
2*8 


Ordinate value 
for curve. 


17*5 

34*5 

40*3 

62*3 

73*1 

81*6 

88*2 

93*4 

97*2 

100*0 


Curve No. 14 (Diag. 4). 

Buffalo BuUer^fal {Shibpwr, 16-11-06). 

The Reichert- WoUny diatiliate from 40 gms. of buffalo but- 
ter-fat was made up to 220 cc. and 200 cc.^ were distilled over 
in 20 cc. fractions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 

1 Titraton value 
KOH« 5 289 gms 
per litre. 

Titration value 
in new units. 

1 

Ordinate value 
for curve. 

1 

51*85 

22*1 

22*1 

2 

42 4 

18*1 

40*2 

3 

36*26 

15 4 

56*6 

4 

, 28*10 

11*9 

67*5 

5 

1 23*35 

9*9 

77*4 

6 

1 18 9 

8*0 

85*4 

7 

1 13*35 

6 7 

91*1 

8 

' 9*96 

4*3 

96*4 

9 

1 7*0 

2*9 

98*3 

10 

( 4*16 

i 

1*7 

100*0 


CuBVB No. 15 (Diao. 4). 

Buffalo BuUer^fat {Dacca, 1909). 

The distillates from the preparation of Curve No. 11 were 
collected tcmther, acidified with sulphuric acid and made up to 
550 00 . 500 00 . were distilled off in 50 oo. fractions and 

titrated. 
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Titmtiou value 

j 

Titration value 

Ordinate value 


N»OH fLxl-20. 
10 

in new units. 

1 

for curve. 

1 

12'6 

' 21'0 

21-0 

2 

11-3 

18*9 

39*9 

3 

9*6 

16*0 

65*9 

4 

7*3 

12*1 

68*0 

5 

6*0 

10*0 

78*0 

6 

3*9 

6-5 

84-5 

7 

4*2 

7*0 

91-6 

8 

3*0 

50 

96*6 

9 

1*5 

2*6 

99.0 

10 

0*6 

1*0 

i 

100*0 


CuEVB No. 16(Diag. 4). 

Danish Bvlter-fat. 

Tlie distillates from the preparation of Curve No. 12 were 
collected together, acidified with sulphuric acid and made up 
to 660 00 . 600 oc. were distilled off in 60 oc. fractions and 

titrated. 


Fraction No. 

Titration value 

N»OH X 1-20. 

10 

Titration value 
in new units. 

Ordinate value 
foi curve. 

1 

150 

22*0 

220 

2 

13*0 

190 

41*0 

3 

11*1 

16*3 

1 57*3 

4 

1 8*7 

12*7 

70*0 

6 

1 6-2 

91 

791 

6 

1 5*1 

7*4 

86*6 

7 

, 3*8 

5*6 

920 

8 

' 3*1 

4*6 

96*6 

9 1 

1 1*8 

2*5 

>*9*() 

10 

1 0-7 

1*0 

1000 
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17 * History of Kashmir. 
By Pakdit Anand Koul. 


PART PRE-HISTORIC PERIOD. 

The Nilamata Purioa says that Klashyapa had two wives, 
Kadru and Vinata, the former being the mother of snakes and 
the latter that of birds, and they used often to quarrel with 
each other for supremacy. Ultimately it was decided among 
them that their supremacy should be decided in a wager, t.e., 
whoever lost it should become the slave of the other. The 
wager took the following form: A horse was brought and 
Vinata was asked the colour of the animal by Kadru. Vinata 
said it was white, as it really was, whereupon Kadru got her 
sons, the snakes, to cover the hdrse with themselves so that 
it might look black. After this it was brought closer and 
Vinata was again asked to say what its colour was. Vinata had 
to say then that it was black. As this showed a failure on the 
part of Vinata, the wager is said to have been won by Kadru, who 
claimed her right over Vinata as to become her maid-servant. 
After this Kadru used Vinata as a conveyance, riding her in a 
horse fashion. The sons of Vinata were al^ treated in the same 
manner by the sons of Kadru. Kadru said if Vinata’s sons 
brought AWita, she and her children would be released from 
this bondage. Garuda, son of Vinata, brought some Amrita 
and gave it to Kadru, whereupon both the mother and her 
children were released of the bondage. To retaliate the ill- 
treatment/ Garuda began to oat up the snakes that came by 
his way.^ 

B4suki, a son of ELadru, invoked the aid of Vishnu who 
used to be carried by Garuda, so that the latter would desist 
from the above practice. Vishnu advised Bdsuki to go to a 
place called Satisar, which was principally inhabited by Shiva, 
and thereby avoid Garuda. He was further advised in migratii^ 
thus to choose Nilandg, the most intelligent of them, as their 
king. Thereupon Nilaa4g and B4suki with many others came 
to Satisar to live there permanently. Nilanig chose a place 
which was then called Veri and now called VerirAg. Another 
version is that the place chosen by him was the spring in the 
N4g4m Purganah wMch is even now called Nilandg. 

The word N4g means both a spring* and a snake. All 
springs in Kashmir are associated with a presiding snake. It 


1 See also BiahAbhArata, Adi Peurba, aeotiona xvi to zxzvii. 
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is commonly believed that by removing the snake the water 
can be made to disappear. 

Indra and his wife, Indrini, once came to Satisar for a 
pleasure trip, where a demon, named Somagreh, became en- 
amoured with IndrAni and ran after her. Indra, however, killed 
him. While the demon was excited his virus fell in the water 
which was tended by the snakes, the result being Jalodbava, 
which name means “ produced from water.” This Jalodbava 
began to eat up men living on the banks of Satisar. 

According to Vijayeshvara Mahitma the extent of Kashmir 
under water when it was known by the name of Satisar (Sati 
meaning P4rvati and Sar, lake) was 24 kos long and 12 kos wide. 
The Nilamata Purina says that the places inhabited were Kon- 
sarbal (in Deosar) and Harmukh (in L4f), the rest being under 
water. Both these mountains are very high. 

Ka«^hynpa Muni came from the Deccan on a pilgrimage. 
Hearing of this, his son, Nilan4g (snake), went to receive him 
at Kon Khd, a place near Hardwdr. Nilan&g asked Kashyapa 
to visit Vishnup&d (in Deosar), a holy place. The first place 
in Kashmir they reached was Maddar Desh, now known as Moh 
in Deosar. The father asked the son the reason of there being 
no habitations. The son said that Jalodbava, son of Somagreh, 
was the cause of depopulation and that he did not pay any atten- 
tion to his request to desist from doing so. The son asked for 
his father’s help in this. After bathing in Vishnup4d, so called 
up to the present time, Kashyapa with his son, Nilandg, went 
to Brahma-loka, where were present Vishnu and Shiva, and 
complained to them about Jalodbava having depopulated the 
place. The three, i.e., Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, with Kas- 
hyapa and his son, thereupon agreed to come to the spot and do 
something to prevent the cause of complaint. They all came 
to a place called N4o Bandan (a place still so called in Deo- 
sar). Jalodbava, fearing some mischief, hid himself under 
water. His exit was looked for by Brahma and others with a 
view to kill him, but without any result. Ananta, an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, followed and produced a chasm in the moimtains 
near Bdramulla to let out the water. After the water was let 
out, Jalodbava was seen. He, however, caused darkness to 
come over the country, whereupon Vishnu took the Sun and Moon 
in his hands and thereby caused the darkness to disappear. 
Jalodbava was again seen and his head was cut off by Vishnu. 
After this Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva and Ananta went back to 
their respective abodes. 

There is, however, another story in the shape of a tra- 
ditionary legend as to the extinction of Jalodbava. After 
letting out of water as mentioned before, Jalodbava hid himself 
in a place which was a hollow having water in it. On this 
Kashyapa invoked the aid of Durga, who taking the form of a 
Mind went to the Sumira mountain and brought a portion of it 
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in her beak and threw it over the hollow and thereby killed Jalod- 
bava. The present Hari Parbat near the Dal lake is said to be 
the place refm^ed to above, and the hill now standing thereon is 
said to be the supx>osed portion of the Sumira brought by Durga. 
This hiD is also called Sumira even now. The name Hari is 


said to have come from Sh4ri (Mind ) , 8ha being often replaced 
by Ha in Kashmiri language. 

Kashyapa, seeing that the place had been cleared of water, 
prayed to Vishnu that the place be inhabited by devas, men and 
Ndgs, Vishnu gave the permission, whereupon Kashyapa got 
Brahmans from the Deccan (Sodth) to migrate here. From 
this time Kashmir was called Kashyappur or Kashyapmar, and 
latterly Kashmir. 

The name ‘ ‘ Kashmir ’ ’ also implies ‘ ‘ land desiccated from 
water,'* from Sanskrit Ka water, Shimira to desiccate, so called 
because the valley of Kashmir was in the beginning, as stated 
above, a mountain>lake subsequently drained. 

In Sanskrit Purdnas, Kashmir is also called Oerek (hill), 
nestled as it is in mountains. In Chapter VllI of Avanddikosha, 
the meaning of the word Kashmir is given ‘ ‘ land, ruling in which 
is difficult.” 


Kashmir has further been shortened into Kashir by the 
Kashmiris in their own tongue. The Tibetans call it Kha-chal 
(snowy mountain) and the Dards (the inhabitants of Cures, 
etc.) Kashrat. ‘ 

The Vijayeshvara Mahdtma says that at this time the country 
was said to have consisted of 66,063 villages commencing from 
Buta Shahar to Chamba. In the Kashmiri language a unit 
is called hundred ; a hundred, thousand and so forth ; i»ad accord- 
ing to this the figure 66,063 would shrink down to 6,063, which 
looks correct. The people, however, were being oppressed 
by other demons. They used to live in it in summer and pursued 
agriculture in the fertile valley ; but in winter, for fear of cold 
and snow and of the demons, they used to return to other parts. 
In one of these annual exodus, an old Brahman, named Chandar- 
deva, who could not return to India on account of old age, stayed 
in Kashmir, hiding himself in a cave. He had his provisions 
and other necessiti^ for winter with him. When snow began 
to fall, the demons came in hoards and two of them dragged 
Ohandardeva out of the cave and took him toNilandg spring where 
they tossed him about like a ball, in course of which the old 
man fell down into the spring and sank down to the bottom which 
he found to be a vast place and where he saw a king sitting on 
a throne in a grand palace. The Brahman approached him and 
complained to him of the trouble given by thq demons. The king 
was Nilan4g himself. He took pity on the old man and, calling 
him nearer, handed over to him a book called Nilamata Pur4na 
and advised him to give offerings to demons at certain holy 
places on certain days as detailed in that book, so that the people 
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coming to live in Kashmir would no more be troubled by the 
demons. At the approach of spring the Brahman was pushed 
out of the water upon the dry bank of the Nilanin spring. Men, 
who returned as usual from India, were astonished to find the old 
man safe and sound whom they had thought dead long ago. They 
heard with much amazement the wonderful experiences of the 
Brahman and about the book he had come in possession of. They 
showed his book to their Chief, named Dary4deva. Daryideva 
ordered the people to act according to the instructions contained 
in the book, which they did, and thereby enjoyed complete 
immunity from the oppressions of demons and from the inole^ 
menry of cold weather, and began to live in Kashmir all the year 
round. 

It is said that before Kaliyuga there was in Kashmir an 
established form of government and many great and good kings 
reigned in it. One of these kings was Parasrima, the extirpator 
of the Kshatraya race. Some say that R&ma, the hero of 
R4mi.yana, conquered Kashmir and visited it several times. 
There are four springs on a hill at B4ramulla which are called 
RAma-kund, SitA-kund, Lakshman-kund and HunumAn-kund. 
In olden times there used to be a temple of RAma there. In the 
extreme west of the Naiharai Purganah at village MilyAl there are 
four more springs of the same names, and at some distance above 
is a place where there is a large sculptured stone which is called 
the throne of RAma. Lalit^tya, who ruled from 697 to 
734 A.D., unearthed a temple at Shira-wardan on the door of 
which was an Inscription to the effect that it had been built by 
RAma and his brotW Lakshman. Running from the ELAjinAg 
range to the low-lying land near the Jhelum is a long low spur 
where there are two cut stones of octekgonal section which stand 
over four feet out of the ground. The inhabitants of this place 
have a legend that these two stones are the arrows shot by RAma 
and his brother Lakshman. 

In course of time the population increased and several 
villages were peopled. The headman of each village became 
nominal ruler of his village. As the time advanced more villages 
sprang up, and then there were more tiian one village under a 
headman. These headmen, in order to be safe and defend 
themselves from one another’s attacks, built fortresses on 
elevated spots, and these were named Kots. And each Kot 
was imder a Kot RAja. Some names of these Kots are known 
up to the pment time, such as Indarkot, Zainakot, Shirakot, 
Sudrakot, Dadarkot, Butakot, etc. The chiefs of these Kots 
were called Sanz For a very long period there was this form 
of KotarAj government in Kashmir. Afterwards some Kota 
EAjas subdued others and there was constant warfare between 
them. The conqueror used to sack the villages of the subdued 
RAjas. At last some RAjas, whohadlost their Kots, went to the 
RAja of Jammu and entreated him to come over to take Kashmir 
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and d^Tcr the country from anarchy that was prevailing, and 
promised to pay him the sixth part of the revenue for main- 
tenance of peace and good government. The R4ja of Jammu 
sent his own son, named Dayikarana, with a large force who de- 
feated the insurgents and became supreme ruler of Kashmir. 


PART //.—HINDU PERIOD. 

Chapter I. 

E&jatarangini, the Sanskrit history of Kashmir, written 
by Kalhana, is one of the oldest historical records in the world. 
Much interest was and is being taken by many scientists 
in its study. This history begins with a king named Gonanda 
1, and continuing the accounts of his son and Successor, D&mu- 
dara, and of the latter’s wife, Yashovati, who reigned as Queen 
Regent after her husband’s death until her son, Gonanda II, 
attained to majority, and of Gonanda II, it says that the 
accounts of 35 kings of Kashmir are lost and unknown, 
and leaving this gap continues again. Hasan, a historian of 
Kashmir in Persian, however, says that Zainul&bdin, who 
reigned in Kashmir from 1423 to 1474 A.D., got a translation 
of the RAjatarangini done in Persian by Mullah Ahmad who was 
poet-laureate of liis court. For this purpose ZainulAbdin made 
a search for PurAnas and Taranginis of ancient writers. The 
names of more than 15 difPerent RAjataranginis were then known, 
but the ruthless hands of Zulchu (1323 A.D.) and Sikandar, 
the iconoclast (1393-1416 A.D.), had destroyed ad 'Id books 
of Hindus. With great efforts, however, only the RAjataranginis 
of Kalhana, Khimendra, WachhulAkar, and Padmamihar were 
obtained. Out of these, Khimendra’s RAjatarangini was found 
replete with inaccuracies, but from other RAjataranginis the 
translation was completed. A few years later, some birch bark 
leaves of an cdd RAjatarangini, written by Pandit RatnAkar, 
caUed RatnAkar PurAna, were, through the exertions of one 
Praja Pandit, obtained. From these leaves the account of 35 
kings who had ruled in Kashmir in the beginning of the Kali^ga 
age, whom Kalhana, owing to want of any record, had omitt^ 
from his book, was found out. This discovery gave much 
pleasure to aU, and ZainulAbdin had the facts, that were recorded 
in the RatnAkar PurAna, inserted in his translation of the 
RAjatarar^ini. 

The RatnAkar PurAna is not now to be found anywhere, 
nor even the translation pf the RAjatarangini by Mullah Ahmad, 
but Hasan says he has embodied the accoilnts of the 35 lost 
kings from Mullah Ahmad’s translation. It is said that Hasan 
had obtained a copy of this translation from a Kashmiri emi- 
grant at RAwalpindi, but one day, when he was going in a boat in 
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the city of Srinagar, it so happened thatliis bop^t oi|*peiaed and 
both he and the book were thrown into the be being 

rescued and saved but without the book. Hasan is now dead* 
and it is not known from which man at RAwidpindi he had 
obtained the copy. 

Be that as it may, the accounts given by him of these 
lost kings do not appear to be unfounded. There are legends 
current among the people which quite coincide with these 
accounts — legends of which there is no mention whatever in 
Kalhana’s Rdjatarangini. 

For instance, the Kashmiris say that kings belonging to 
the Pdndava dynasty have ruled over Kashmir ; and 23 of these 
‘ ‘ lost ’ ’ kings do l^long to the P&ndava dynasty. The ruins 
on the M4rt^d plateau are popularly called P4ndav-Lar or 
the building of the Pindavas, and the king, who according to 
Hasan built it, is Rimadeva, one of the descendants of P4n- 
davas. 

Dr. Stein says that it was built by Lalitdditya on the 
authority of verse 192 of Book IV ot the Rdjatarangini, 
but I consulted several learned Pandits in Kashmii and they are 
unanimous in sa3nng that he has erroneously interpreted the 
text. 

The text is •— 

vfiWfiiwTW HWtn: BWTTpn'fl w i 

^PTT *rmr ^ it 

of whicli Dr. Stein gives the following translation — 

That liberal (king) built the wonderful (shrine) of Mar- 
tanda with its massive walls of stone within a lofty enclosure 
(prdsdddniar) and its town swelling with grapes.’ * 

Mr. J. H. Marshall, the Archaeological Superintendent 
of the Frontier Circle (Government of India) , also acknowledges 
in a note on the Archaeological work in Kashmir that Dr. Stein’s 
rendering is doubtful. He says — 

“ Now the manifest difficulty witluDr. Stein’s translation 
is his supplying of the word for '‘Shrine.” If the passage 
had occurred in a list of Lalitdditya’s foundations or in any 
similar context where the word mandiram or some equivalent 
could have been drawn naturally from the preceding stanzas, 
its omission here would be nothing unusual and would not have 
constituted a difficulty. But unfortunately the stanza im- 
mediately preceding IV, 192 has notliing to do with temples, but 
recounts merely certain irrigation works. It is true that IV, 
190 does speak of the erection of a temple, but it is at best bold 
to carry over the word from this stanza and supply it in 192. 
Again the usual meaning of the word j>rdkdra is ‘ ‘ enclosure ’ ’ 
or ” rampart,” t.c., a wall in the sense of a city wall or some- 
thing of that^Bort, not a house or temple wall, whereas prdsdda 
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usually means a lofty building, palace or temple. The passage, 
therefore, is not an easy one, and its interpretation is dis- 
tinctly open to doubt.” 

The best Sanskrit scholars in ELashmir fully corroborate the 
renderings given to Mr. Marshall by Pandit Mukand R4m (who 
worked on the R4jatarangini for Dr. Stein), which are as 
follows : — 

(1) And that liberal (king) built Mdrtanda near to the 
temple (prasdddntar) of the wonderful city with its wall of massive 
stones and a park (pattan) full of vines. 

(2) And that liberal (king) built the wonderful M4rtanda 
colonnade, of massive stones with the temple inside, and also 
the town rich in grapes. 

On these renderings Mr. Marshall makes the following 
observations : — 

(1^ rendering). — “This restores the word prdkdra to its 
more usual meaning and gives us a word for temple in prdsddd. 
The objections to it are (a) the rendering of antar by “ near,” 
which is not authorized meaning for the word, and (h) the omis- 
sion of the second connective, the cha in ‘ drdkshdsphitam cha 
pattanam * , and these objections would appear fatal, on gramma- 
tical grounds.” 

But a reference to a Sanskrit Kvsha, for instance the 
Shabda-Kalpadrum, will show that the meaning of arUar is 
“near.” “Also” has been omitted in the translation by 
Pandit Mukand R4m, which I have now given in italics, and this 
disposes of the objection for cha. 

{2nd rendering). — “This takes both the connedtives into 
account, and assigns the usual meanings to both prdkdra and 
prdsdda, but the compound prdsdddntar as a baJhuirihi, meaning 
“ having a temple in the interior,” is distinctly difficult and no 
parallels to it can be traced. Otherwise, and if this form of 
compound with antar can be established, there would be little 
or no objection to this rendering.” 

But the Sanskrit grammarians in Kashmir say that such 
bahuvrihis do often occur and that there are many parallels 
to it. 

It is clear from the above that there existed already a 
temple on the Mdrtanda plateau before the time of Lalitdditya. 

The Kashmiris say that there was a city at the place 
where the Vular lake now rests, and recite a story which strik- 
ingly agrees with the accounts given in the above-mentioned 
history. 

Nalsena in Kashmiri language is synonj^ous with a person 
of abominable character, and nobody knew why it was so. 
Nalsena is one of these 35 kings. He was a cruel and oppressive 
king and was, therefore, universally detested by his subjects. 

‘ ‘ Lolare Bambro ” is a favourite love-song among the Kash- 
miris but nobody knew its origin. Bambro was one of these 
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35 kings. He fell in love with a woman named Lolare and waa 
so enamoured with her that he abdicated the throne in order to 
spend his life with his beloved. 

Him41 Ndgi-Arjuna is a popular love-story and its origin 
is traced in the accounts of one of these ‘ ‘ lost ’ ’ kings. 

It is not only these 35 kings that Hasan gives full ac- 
counts of, but he mentions, on the authority of the Rat- 
nhkar Purina, seven more kings later on, whoso account is 
not to be found in Kalhana’s Eijatarangmi. According to him, 
Raniditya’s rule did not extend over 300 years as stated by 
Kalhana, which is, on the face of it, preposterous (see Dr. 
Stein’s introduction to Kalhana’s Chronicle, page 86), but over 
only 60 years and 3 months, and that six kings preceded, and one 
king followed him, the account of whose rule he gives in detail, 
but whom Kalhana has omitted. Among these 7 kings comes 
Vainiditya, and it is noteworthy that even up to now his name 
is a household word among the Kashmiris and he is remembered 
as to have been a most virtuous and noble king of Kashmir. 
There occurs in Kalhana’s Rdjatarangini (Book V, 97-100) 
a temple b 3 ^ the name of VainyA-svamin about whose founder 
no mention is made therein anywhere, but it shows that there 
had been a king of the name of Vainy4ditya who had built it. 

l^an puts the date of accession of Gk>nanda 1. as 20 years 
before Kaliyuga (3120 B.C.), while Kalhana puts it 653 after 
Kaliyuga (2448 B.C.) on the authority of Varihmihira’s Brahat 
SamMta. It is an admitted fact that Gronanda 1. was a con- 
temporary of Krishna, the hero of Mahdbhdrata. Srimat Bh4gwat 
IkddashsHand says that Krishna in his last days told Udhava : 

HITT wnRn I 

vPwTsfir ii \ n 

‘ ‘ When I shall depart from this world affliction will overtake 
it, and after sometime the Kaliyuga will also witness this, ».c., 
after sometime the Kali 3 niga will have begun.” Kalhana sa 3 ^ 
that the Munis (the Great Bear) were at the Maghah Nakshatra 
when R4ja Yudhishthira, a contemporary of Krishna, was 
ruling the earth. In Srimat Bhigwat, Part XII, Chapter II, 
is written that when the Munis were at the Maghah Na^hatra, 
Kaliyuga commenced, and that when Krishna ascended heaven 
the same day did ELaliyuga begin. The Kaliyuga era is 
3101 B.C. 

Mr. Har Bilas Sarda, B.A., F.R.S.L., Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, mentions in his 
“ Hindu Superiority,’* page 143-44 : — 

Bradhgargh Muni holds that the Saptarishis were in the 
M a A a h Namhatra at the junction of the Dvipar and the 
Kaflyng. He says : — 
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irfw unnc sef^ g f^v i ( wmi ) 

inw% g 

“According to him, therefore, Yudhishthira flourished at 
the beginning of the Kaliyug. 

‘ ‘ An inscription in a Jain temple on a liill near 
Yahola, Kaladaggi district, Deccan, says that the temple, built 
by King Pulkeshi II, of the Ohalukya family, was erected 3736 
years after the Mahdbh4rata, and when 5^ years of the Saka 
era had passed, thus proving that the Great War took place 
3736-666 = 3179 years before the Saka era ; mother words 3179 + 
1828 (Saka era) = 6007 years ago. The inscription runs as 
follows : — 

if uTtWB ti I ( ) 

«CTtT«n*tf«T » 

“ Following evidently the view held by Bradhgargh Mimi, 
the author of the Ayeen-i-Akbari says that Vikram^tya as- 
cended the throne in the 3044th year of the Yudhishthira era. 
This also makes the Yudhishthira era begin 3044 + 1963 (Vikrama 
era) 6,007 years ago.” 

It is also popularly said, and even in KaJhana s time it 
was commonly believed, that the Bhdrata war took place at 
the end of Dvapara Yuga (BAjatarangini, Book I, verses 48 and 
49). 

In the introduction to Metdkshara by BApudeva Shastri, 
the famous astronomer, is written that during the first 
century of Kaliyuga, Pariksliit was bom. Parikshit was 
grandson of Aijuna, the brother of Yudhishthira. It is 
also recorded in the same introduction that at the beginning 
of the reign of Janmejaya, only 126 years of Kaliyuga had 
elapsed. Janmejaya was the great-grandson of Arjuna. T4r4 
Ndtha Tarkav4chaspati, late Princip^ of Free Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, and the well-known author of Brahatabhidh^n and 
other books in Sanskrit, has also, after making researches, 
written in his introduction to Sarala, the commentary of 
Sidh4ntakaumadi, that Parikshit was bom when only 80 years 
of Kaliyuga had elapsed. ' * 

An important confirmation of this hypothesis is added 
from the following : About 1,300 years ago, when the great 
work on astronomy, namely, KhandakhAdi, was written by 
Brahmagupta in which its author gives authority of Aiya Bat, 
the famous astronomer of ancient times. This book is 
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oonsidered a greater authority on astronomy than Var&hamihi- 
ra*8 Samhita, and in it occurs the following Sloka : — 

WflT- 

ifCTfjrerWiT i \ ii 

The total period of the Kaliyuga age is 4,32,000 years, and 
according to K[handakh4di it is divided into the following six 
eras : — 


Yudhishthira 

3,044 

Vikramdditya 

136 

Sh4liv4hana 

18,000 

Vijay&vinandana 

10,000 

NAgi Arjuna 

4,00,000 

BalidAnava 

821 


It is evident that down to Vikramdditya’s time 3,044 years 
of Kaliyuga, after Yudhishthira’s accession, had passed. Vikra- 
mdditya’s era is now 1967, and if we add these together they 
amount to 6011, which exactly is now the Kaliyuga era. It 
therefore shows that Yudhishthira was ruling in the beginning 
of Kaliyuga. 

Nimai-SindhU; another book of authority on astronomy, 
contains the following stanza : — 

ft i 

«nr«irmwi!rfR^ i \ i 

It states that to find out how much period passed since 
Kaliyuga began and Yudhishthira lived, 3179 should be added 
to the Saka era. The Saka at present being 1832, it comes 
to 6011 years. 

Professor Dunker also says (History of Antiquity, vol. iv, 
page 219) : — “ The era of Yudhishthira is said to have preceded 
that of Vikram4tditya by the space of 3044 years, and to 
have commenced about 3100 B.C,” 

On the other hand, ELalhana’s chronology has been proved 
at length to be inaccurate by Dr. M. A. Stein in the introduction 
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to his English translation of the Rdjatarangini (Chapter IV, 
Beotions II and III). 

So Hasan’s date does not seem to be incorrect and all 
that he has written seems to be based on good authority. 


Ohapteb II. 

1. Gonanda 1-^120-3103 B.C. 

Gonanda became king of Kashmir in 3120 B.C. He was 
one of the relations of Jardsandha, king of Magadha. He 
was a good and just king. When Jardaandha was at war with 
Krishna, on the bank of the river Jamuna, Gonanda’s army 
fought bravely for some title, but was at last routed and he 
himself was killed by Balabhadra, broriier of ICrishna. Gonanda 
I. reigned for 17 years. 

2. Damodaea 1-3103-3090 B.C. 

After Gonanda’s death his son, Ddmodara, sat on the throne 
in 3103 B.C. He was always brooding over his father’s death. 
In those days Svayamvara or “ maiden’s own choice ” of the 
daughter of the king of KandahAr (G4ndh&ra) was proclaimed 
at the banks of the Indus. Bdmodara heard the Y^avas had 
also been invited on the occasion, and he, therefore, left to meet 
them and fight with them in order to avenge his father’s death. 
He fought but was killed by Krishna. His wife, Yashovati, 
who was pregnant, was, by order of Krishna, made queen regent 
of Kariunir. Ddmodara’s reign extended over a period of 13 
years. 

3. Yashovati— ;^090-3076 B.C. 

R4ni Yashovati was declared queen of Kashmir in 3090 
B.C. As she was pregnant she gave birth to a son whom she 
named Gonanda II. She reigned for 15 years. 

4. Gonanda II — 3075-3035 B.C. 

Gonanda II., when yet a boy, was, by council of the minis- 
ters, crowned as king of Kashmir in 3075 B.C. About this time 
the great war of Mah&bh4rata occurred, and ati Gonanda U. 
was a young prince he was not invited to assist by either the 
Kauravas or Pindavas. He was caused to be slain by Hama- 
deva, his Prime Minister, having reigned for 40 years. 


Chapter III’— Pandava Diz^asty. 

5. Haenadbva— 3035-3006 B.C. 

Hamadeva, the second son of Parikshit, grandson of Aijuna,. 
the third brother of Pdndavas, vainly contend^ with his brother. 
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Janniejaya, for some time for the kingdom of Hastindpura or 
modern Delhi. When he could not withstand his brother, 
Hamadeva fled with a company of his men towards the liills 
of Chamba. Here he found an ascetic practising austere pen- 
ances in a cave. Hamadeva, who had just been defeated by 
his brother and was, therefore, much disappointed, went to 
the hermit and remained as an attendant on him. One day the 
holy man was pleased with him and delighted him by foretelling 
that he was to become king of Kashmir. Hamadeva, trusting 
on the holy man’s words, proceeded with his men to Kashmir, 
travelling over the mountains in the east of the vaUey, and got 
service in the army of Gonanda II. who was then the king of 
Kashmir. By dint of his abilities, he gradually rose to the office 
of Prime Minister. He pleased commandants of the array 
and the other ministers by his liberality, but, blinded with 
selfishness, became unfaitliful to his master. On finding an op- 
portunity, he caused king Gonanda II. to be slain by bis men, 
and then, supported by the courtiers, usurped the throne. By 
his generous isposition, he won the hearts of all and was re- 
nowned for justice. He had firm control over all parts of the 
country , and the peace that prevailed gave the country time to grow 
prosperous. The treasury was full, and Hamadeva maintained 
a large and strong army. He reigned for 30 years and then died. 

6. Ramadbva— 3005-2936 B.C. 

His son, Hamadeva, sat on the throne in 3005 B.(". He did 
much to maintain order and good government. Out of gener- 
osity he fixed only the tenth part of the produce of land as his 
share. He founded a large city, called Babul, on the plateau 
of Mat tan which comprised eleven lakhs of houses, and built 
there the temple of Martandeshvara (the mins of which are now 
to be seen) with large ornament^ and beautifully carved 
stones, erecting it to a height of over 50 yards. The stones 
were hewn superfine and the joints made imperceptible, 
the whole building looking as if one .solid block. Some stones 
of this temple are three to eight yards in length and one 
yard in thickness and one to five yards in width, and it is 
surprising how they have been brought here and piled up. 
He enclosed the compound of the temple with a wall, having on 
all its four sides beautiful niches and a row of one hundred and 
ninety couples of octagonal pillars. A stream was excavated 
from the mountain of Khdvurpura and brought for this city. 
He conquered the Punjab, K4bul and Multdn, and then ad- 
vanced to Mdrw^r ; took the latter country from the posses- 
sion of Kachwahs and filled his harem with the daughters of 
Kachwah Chiefs. After this he marched to Lucknow, conquered 
it and ceded it to his nephew. From that place he brought a 
large amount of spoil and then went to Kanauj where, after staying 
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for two years, marched his army to M41wah and took it. Many 
cities were founded by him. He married the daughter of Shiva 
Bi.!, ruler of G4ndh4ra (Kandahdr). and passed two years in that 
country. He then proceeded towards the Shw4lik mountains 
and made the Chief of those places give him tiibute. He 
fought a battle with the ruler of Kumaon and subdued him , but 
eventually having married his daughter gave the country btit*k 
to him. Then he marched to Nagarkot, a mountain fortress 
between the sources of the R4vi (Hydraotes) and the Byas 
(Hyphasis), and, after capturing it, went to Hankot, and thence 
proceeded to makepilgrimage of the goddess Durga. The ruler of 
that place made allegiance and gave him presents. He marr ied 
the daughter of the Chief of Nagarkot to his son. Thence he 
marched to Jammu, the ruler of which place did not at first 
submit and rose to oppose him, but was at last defeated by 
him. He made many people slaves and with much wealth 
returned to Kashmir. After staying in Kashmir for two years 
he again went to India and travelled from Multan to Bengal 
ak)ng the shores of the Indian Ocean and made en route about 
500 chieftains give him tribute. He then returned via Kanauj 
and came to Kashmir with a largo amount of wealth. Here a 
large public assembly was held by him in which gifts were given 
to brave men and the third part of his booty was distributed 
among the people. During his lifetime he gave away three 
laklis of cows in charity and used to take much care of 
religious Tiien. Two ascetics, one named Haru and the other 
M4ru, who had come from 8ilhet, used to accompany him wher- 
ever he was leading his army for invasion. They ha* I power to 
make themselves invisible when sitting in company of people 
and then visible at their will, and would not eat or sleep for 
days togethei . 

Rdmadeva reigned for 69 years, and tlien, giving over the 
kingdom to his son, clothed himself in a stag fur and sat with 
his spiritual leaders (H4ru and M4ru) in the temple of 
Partheshvara on the Bhawan spring for ten years and then dis- 
appeared with them, leaving no trace of himself behind. 

7. Vyasdeva --2936-2880 B.C. 

Vyasdeva assumed the reins of government in 2936 B.C. 
He was, like his father, a just and generous ruler. He invited 
learned men from India ; promoted the learning ; established 
the schools ; and was always inteht on promoting the welfare of 
the soldier and the ryot. The reservoir, which his father had 
brought through the city of B4bul, was stopping in winter owing 
to water being frozen, therefore the king, for the benefit of 
the people, constructed within the city a largo and deep tank 
of pucca masonry with stone steps on all its sides. 

He went to !l^dia in the attire of a fakir to make pilgrimages 
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of holy places, and sp^t lakhs. At that time, king Jaswant 
of Mi^4r had proolmmed svayamvara (maiden’s own choice) 
of his daughter named Kilabhawini. Vyisdeva went alcme 
at this ceremony. The bride saw him ^m aiar and chose 
hi m as her husband. He married her and returned to Kashmir 
with much wealth. He brought one thousand gold and silver 
images of Shiva and 99,000 Sdligrams (emblems of Vishnu) and 
placed them in the temple of Miitindeshvara and other 
places of worship. His reign extended over 56 years. 

8. Druna — 2880-2822 B.C. 

After his father’s death, Druna ascended the throne. He 
used to dress himself like a faldr and sit at the door of his father’s 
temple, where he was from morning to evening attending to 
public aflairs. He was so good and merciful that he would 
not fine a guilty person more than a couple of pice. In order 
to overawe the oppressors, however, he had erected a plough press 
near himself, but throughout his lifetime he pressed to death only 
one man; and thenceforward none dar^ molest anybody. 
He was a strict vegetarian but was not devoting his time to 
worshipping, saying that administering justice was more virtuous 
than worshipping. Theft and crime were unknown in his time, 
and the people were in the enjoyment of tranquillity and peace. 
His wife, M&rgidevi, built the temple of Mdrgeshvara at the 
village of Kuther. He died after reigning for 58 years. 

9. SiAhadeva — 2822-2768 B.C. 

Simhadeva succeeded his father in 2822 B.C. He was 
a good and generous ruler. He spent his whole life in wor- 
shipping ; never touched flesh meat; founded many villages 
and built many temples. Tlie village Simhpur was founded 
by him. The population increased so much that people went 
to live in hills and high lands. His cousin, named Vishdga, 
fell in love with the daughter of a farmer and forcibly took hold 
of the girl. The just king, on hearing this, summoned this 
wicked relative in his presence and put him to death. Vishdga’s 
mother, not bearing the sorrow of her son’s death, burned 
herself aUve on liis funeral pile. By this horrible event the 
gentle heart of the good king was greatly affected, so much so 
that he died of grief in only four dnys after this occurrence. 
He ruled for 54 years. 

• 10. Gopaldbva — ^2768-2756 B.C. 

Gop&ldeva succeeded hie father in 2768 B.C. He 
suffered from a painful disease, which weakened both his mind 
mid body,^and could not, therefore, take the duties and res- 
ponsibilities of a ruler upon hims^. He entrusted manage- 
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mrait ol pablio affairs to his minister, named Shashopdl. At 
iim time the Chief of Khuttan declared war with the Chief of 
Kishgar who was brother-in-law of Gopdldeva. The Chief of 
KAehgar was killed in the battle and the possession of his country 
waa t^en by the conqueror. Thereupon Shashop41 went with 
a large army to avenge the death of his master’s relation and 
was met by the enemy’s army near a mountain called Tong. 
Shaahop&l’s troops were at the foot of the mountain and were 
destroyed by stones rolled down by the enemy from above. 
On hearing this news, Oop41deva, who was already infirm-bodied^ 
became broken-hearth and shortly died of liver disease. His 
period of reign was 13 years and three months. 

11. Vijayananda~-2756-2730 B.C. 

Vijayananda, younger brother of Gk)p41deva, now became 
king. He, after putting the government in order, went person- 
ally at the head of 50,0^ cavalry and 100,000 infantry towards 
Kdshgar and fought a decisive battle with the Chief of Khuttan, 
defeated him and took possession of Kishgar and Khuttan. 
Peace was afterwards concluded, the Chief of Khuttan giving 
him his daughter named Sumran R4ni in marriage, and then 
Vijayananda restored Khuttan to him and returned to Kashmir. 
He maintained peace on frontiers and managed the affairs of the 
country with justice. He built a grand temple of Vijayeshvara 
at Bijbihdra, in which he had plac^ a cow suspending by magic 
power or talism. Ten lakhs of gold mohars were spent on the 
construction of this temple. He reigned for 26 years. 

12. SuEHADBVA — ^2730-2686 B.C. 

Sukhadeva, son of Gop41deva, succeeded in 2730 B.C. 
Being a pleasure-loving king he was always busy in sports and 
merriments, having entrust management of public affairs to 
B4ma Nanda, son of Vijayananda. As a consequence, slack- 
ness occurred in the admuiistration, and, by it, weakness of 
power. The territories belonging to the kingdom in the Punjab 
were seized by Chitrath, king of Delhi, and the Province of 
TurkistAu was also lost. The treasury, and with it the army 
decreased. R4ma Nanda also ^ot disloyal and rebellious and 
caught Bukhadeva while huntl^ in the mountains of Amar- 
n4th and drowned him in the liddar river ; and then declared 
himself king ci Kashmir. Sukhadeva’s rule extended over 44 
years. 

13. Rama Nakda— 2686-2629 B.C. 

B4ma Nanda sat on the throne in 2686 B.C. He kepi 
the fremtiers under control ; subjugated the ruler of Jammu ; 
and invaded Nagarkot. The peasant had to give one-iifth of 
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the produce ae government share. He put to death several 
rebellious men and established his power all over the kingdom. 
The people were happy under his firm rule, which last^ for 
67 years. 

14. Sandiman — 2629 — 2664 B.C. 

His son, Sandiman, succeeded in 2629 B.C. He was re- 
nowned for justice. He founded a big oity at the place which 
now forms the bed of the Vular Lake, calling it after his own 
naraeSandimatnagar, which is even to the present time popularly 
known by the name of SaUlbatnagar. The river Jhelum was 
flowing tlirough this city, and he built many grand houses on its 
banks. He constructed 21 temples of stone, out of which the 
temple of Mahadeva was exquisitely fine and imposing, and 
placed in it 300 gold and silver images of Mahddeva, out of which 
two images were set with jewels. The temple of Zeshteshvara 
on the Suliman liill. which is yet extant, was originally built by 
him. 8ulim4n hill, or Takht-i-SulimAn as it is popularly called, 
must be, from the fact that Sandiman built the ^emple on it, 
a corruption of Sandiman hill. 

He marched with a large army to India : invaded countries as 
fni as Kanauj ; and after visiting many shrines and notable places 
returned, going to Kabul and Kandahar. The king of Kandah4r 
solicited to be accepted under his suzerainty and gave his 
daughter, Partidevi, in marriage to him. He then returned 
from there, but, while crossing the river Attock, his boat capsized 
and Partidevi w^as drowned. The king became much afflicted 
at her loss, but the ruler of Kandahar sent his second daughter 
to him and thus beguiled his sorrow. Sandiman ruled for 
66 year-. 


15 & 16. Mabhandeva & Kamandbva — 2564-2609 B.C. 

After his father’s death in 2564 B.C., Marhandeva came 
to the throne and made his younger brother, K4mandeva, 
his minister. After some time the two" brothers grew hostile 
to eacli other and eventually were at war. The nobles of tlie 
kingdom then interposed and divided the country between them, 
giving the South-Eastern half to Marhandeva and Noith- 
Eastern to Kdmandeva. Marhandeva foimded the village 
Marhama and built a big temple there. Ho was a just and 
generous ruler and his subjects were happy under him. K4man- 
deva made Sandimatnagar his capital. He was a tyrant and the 
people were hard piosH^. He exiled many people who took re- 
fuge in the tracts governed in peace by Marhandeva. During 
that time a large comet appear^ in the sky which was shining 
very bright at night. In the same 3rear rain fell heavily and 
a huge snake appeared at Chakdar which, however, died in a 
couple of days> but his carcase did not go till one year. From 
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that time the tract owned by Marhandeva was called Marhan 
R4j, and that by K4mandeva, K4man Raj, and in course of 
time these names were shortened into Maraj and K4mr4j, by 
which names they are at present known. Marhandeva ruled 
for 66 .years. 


17, Cha^tdardeva — 2509-2457 B.C. 


Cliandardeva, who succeeded his father in 2509 B.C., 
planned a conspiracy for entrapping K4mandeva and was 
successful in it. He slew K4mandeva and put his son, Varga- 
deva, in prison. Having eased himself from fear of enemies, 
he fell in debauchery and indolence and in consequence anarchy 
ensued. He filled his harem with 360 wives and was with one 
each day of the (lunar) year by turn. His reign extended over 
62 years. 

18. Ananda — 2457-2429 B.C. 


Ananda, brother of Chandardeva, succeeded to tlie throne 
in 2467 B.C. Being a cruel king he would hang men even 
for trivial offenoe-s. He died after ruling for 28 years. 


19. Dbupadadbva — 2429-2378 B.C. 

Ananda’ 8 son, Drupadadeva, ascended tlie throne. Unlike 
his father, he was generous and cherisher of his subjects. He 
built a temple of Jw414mukhi at the village of Shar. So strong 
was he that one day he saw a stone on the way which was over 
100 maunds in weight, and he pushed it to one side by hid left 
hand. His brother, Harniindeva, rebelled against him and 
there was war between them, in which Drupadadeva received an 
arrow in his eye and was killed. His rule extended over 51 years. 


20. Harnamdbva— 2378-2329 B.C. 

Harnamdeva, triumphant from the battle, seized the 
throne, but soon plunged into the whirl of luxury and indo- 
lence. He was so fond of liquors that he planted vineyards 
in many places and started distilleries, inducing every person, 
whether great or low, to drink. In his own palace compound he 
had a pond filled, out of which the liquor was profusely dis- 
tributed and drunk. While under the influence of intoxication 
he was sitting to administer justice and was, as might be expected, 
awarding most severe punishments. He was taking away by 
force women of the people. At last his Commander-in-Chief, 
named Durga, revolted- and declared war pgainst him. After 
much blood-shed, Durga won the field and burned tlie palace 
and a part of the city of B4bul. Thereupon the people of the 
city united together and fell upon Durga’s army which they 
defeated and also killed Durga. Thus saved by his people, 
Harn4mdeVa gave manifestation to his gratitude by remitting two 
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years’ revenue of the whole country. Alter some time Duiga’s 
son, named Rangu, in order to avenge his faUier’s dea&» wmt 
with some of his oomp^ons and caught the king while hunting 
in a jungle and killed mm. Hamimdeva’s period of reign was 
39 years. 


21. SuLKAKDiiVA — 2329-2311 B.C. 

After his father’s death Sulkandeva sat on the throne. 
He was a pleasure-loving king but was administering justice 
impartially. Saturday he had allotted for public affairs and the 
rest of the week he used to spend in nothing but luxury. His 
rule extended over 28 years. 

22. SiNADiryA— 231 1-2294 B.C. 

Sin4ditya succeeded his father in 2311 B.C. He was a 
foolish and a snappish king. One day he was looking his face 
in a mirror and li^ wife was unfortunately resting her head 
on his shoulder and her face reflected in the mirror. On this 
the king upbraided her, saying that she might be having inti- 
macy with the person in the mirror, and cut off her nose there and 
then. It is said he ordered his minister to get for him a virgin of 
paradise. The minister, fearing that he would lose his life if he 
did not satisfy his master’s wish, brought him a pretty girl, 
nicely dressed and wearing ornaments, and told him that she 
was the daughter of the lord of paradise, but ten million dindrs 
were asked for her. The foolish king at once gave the money to 
the minister and took the girl. The minister was the de facto 
ruler, the king being ruler only in name. Sin4ditya was killed 
by his brother after 17 years of his accession to the throne. 

\ 23. Manqaladitya — 2294-2255 B.C. 

Sinaditya was assassinated in his bed-chamber by his 
brother, Mimgaliditya, and then the latter was, by the h^p ot 
the nobles of the kingdom, installed as king of Kashmir. Minga- 
i4ditya also proved himself a bad ruler. He encouraged planta- 
*tiou of vineyards and had stills started in every house in the 
country. He was addicted to merry-makings and also encour- 
aged gambling in the country. In his time a mist appeared in 
the atmosphere, by inhaling which many people <ued. His 
reign lasted 39 years. 

24. KHiBaBNDEA~2355-2189 B.C. 

Khimendra succeeded his father in 2255 B.C. He, after 
making his control strcmger over the frontien, also became 
luxurious and fond of hunting. It is said he had learnt an 
incantation and by its power used to enter the houses of the 
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people undetected and used to violate their women. One 
day Im entered the house of his minister, Dnma, and outraged 
his wile. There he forgetfully dropped his ring, which was 
afterward found by the minister. The latter recognized it to 
be the king's and was consequently much enraged, and at night 
caused the king to be slain by his own servants. The king 
ruled for 66 years. 

26. Bhimsbna— 2189-2128 B.C. 

Khimendra’s son, Bhimsena, was then proclaimed king of 
Kashmir. He was a wild, reckless prince and a drunkard. He 
enhanced the taxes in the country and introduced many oppres- 
sive measures. He built the temple of Koteshvara on the 
bank of the Jhelum and foimded the village Simpur. As the 
Chief of Khuttan had previously invad^ K48hgar, Bhim- 
sena sent his troops to reconquer that country, but when the 
troops were crossing the Kurikoram mountains, they were 
overtaken by a snow-storm in which they all perished and not even 
one soul survived. During that time a magician, named Turjan, 
came in Kashmir from India, who used by his magic power to 
make people sick and then was coming before the same persons 
as physician and after taking money from them was curing 
them. One day he made the B&ni of the king sick by his 
magic power and took from the king one thousand aakrafia 
and then cured her. He had a pupil who disclosed his mystery. 
The king got to know of this, and he at last hanged that magi- 
cian. It is said that the magician appeared like a swuie on the 
gallows. The king ruled for 61 years and 7 months and then 
died. 

26. Ibdkasbna — ^2128-2082 B.C. 

Bhimsena’ B son, Indrasena, now sat on the throne. He 
also encouraged gambling and drinking. In his time the people 
were so far demoralized that the name of God was forgotten 
and the most heinous acts were perpetrated by them. The 
king was always busy with revelries, and the public afPairs were 
managed by his minister, Surendra. But the king after some 
ti^ got duoatisfied with his minister and (Bsmissed him. The 
minist^ became desperate and turbulent, raised an army of his 
own and defeated the king in a battle, but in the meantime the 
minister accidentally tumbled down his horse and was caught 
by the soldiers of the king. The king, who was very much 
inc^ised against him, had his skin taken ofF* his body and thus 
tortured him to death. 

The Chief of Nagarkot also displayed a rebraotory spirit, and 
Indrasena sent a force to reduce him to obedience. The Chief 
of Nggarkot resisted but was killed in the battle. 

Indrasena ruled for 46 years. 
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27. SuNDARSBNA— 2082-2041 B.C. 

Indrasena’s son, Sundarsena, sat on the throne in 2082 B.C. 
He indulged in debauchery, and the people also were demoral- 
ized to the highest degree. From the time of Hamdmdeva, 
each successive ruler was a debauchee. The people had become 
addicted to lying, drinking, and gambling. They had no moral 
sense and were behaving like brutes. Then appeared a hermit, 
a potter by profession, whose name was Nanda Gupta. He 
preached to the people inhabiting the city of Sandimatnagar, 
exhorting them against sinful deeds, but nobody would listen 
to him ; on the contrary, he was ridiculed and molested. The 
potter then took refuge on a hill which is now called Krdlasan- 
gar or potter’s hill. One night a destructive earthquake occur- 
red by which the earth in the middle of tlie city was rift and 
water gushed out in a flood and soon submerged the whole city. 
By the same eartli quake a knoll of the hill at B&ramulla near 
Khadanyar tumbled down, which choked the outlet of the river 
Jheluin and, consequently, the water rose high at once and 
drowned the whole city together with its king and the inhabi- 
tants. This submerged city forms the bed of the Vular Lake. 

Sundersena reigned for 41 years ; and with him ended the 
Pandava dynasty, 23 descendants of which ruled for nearly 
one thousaiid years in Kashmir. After this there was no king in 
Kashmir for an interval of two months. Those who had survived 
the^ deluge by taking shelter on high places on the foot of the 
adjacent hills, came togetlier and elected Lava, who was a 
relative of the ruler of Malwali and was a Jagir holder at Lolab, as 
king of Kashmir. 

The foiegoing 23 kings of P4ndava dynasty arc among the 
35 so-called lost kings of Kashmir. Kalhana says that after 
Gonanda II. to the time when Lava ascended the throne these 
35 kings have ruled, but according to Hasan, on the authority of 
Hatndkar, it is not so. After Sundersena, the 23rd of these kings, 
Lava has come to the throne, and then after the successive 
reigns of 7 kings, the last of whom was Sachinara, the remaining 
twelve kings out of these 35 ruled over the land 

Chapteb IV. 

28. Lava— 2041-1981 B.C. 

Lava was crowned king of Kashmir by the burgesses of 
the country in 2041 B.C. He was a powerful ruler and held 
1 he frontiers q\iiet and free from foreign aggression. He founded 
a large city, named Lolau, in the Lolab valley, which contained 
eighty-four lakhs of houses according to Kalhana, but eighty 
thousand according to Ratn4kar. Ho bestowed on the Brah- 
mans the village Levara now called Levar, on the Liddar river. 
He reigned for W years. 
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29. Kusha— 1981-1794 B,V. 

Lava’s 8on> Kusha, succeeded in 1981 B.C. He granted tlie 
village Karuhara now known by the name of Kolar to tlie 
Brahmans, and ruled for 7 years. 

30. Khagbndra — 1974-1944 B.C. 

Kusha’s son, Khagendra, succeeded in 1944 B.C. He 
founded Khagi and Khonamusha, now called Kakapur and 
Khunmuh respectively, and died after reigning for 30 years. 

31. SURENDRA — 1944-1901 B.C. 

Surondra succeeded his father, Khagendra, in 1944 B.C. 
He founded a town in the Dravad country calling it 8oraka, 
and a village named Narendrabhavana. In his own kingdom 
he founded the village Saurasa which is now called Shurat in 
Deosar. 

He ruled for 43 years and died issueless 

32. CUDHARA— 1901-1864 B.C. 

Gudhara, who belonged to a different d^asty, now took 
the throne. Being a noble-minded and pious king he be- 
stowed on the Brahmans the villages Godhara and Hastishala, 
now known by the names of Godai and Hastihel, in Deosar. 

His reign lasted 37 years. 


33. Su VARNA- 1864-1829 B.C. 

Suvarna succeeded his father in 1864 B.C. He brought 
to Krala now called Ardavoni or Advin the canal called Suvar- 
namani (Sunamani-kul) for its irrigation. This canal flows 
even to this time along the east of Zainapur plateau. Suvama 
was a good and benevolent king and reigned for 35 years. 

34. Janaka— 1829-1797 B.C. 

Janaka succeeded his father in 1829 B.(\ and was, like his 
father, a good king. He founded two villages, called Jalora 
(Zalur) in Zainagir and Vihu, and ruled for 32 years. 

36. Sachinara— 1797-1757 B,.C, 

Sacliinara, son of Janaka, succeeded in 1797 B.C." He was a 
strong king and of forgiving disjiosition. He founded the village 
Shamangasa (ShAngas in KuthAr) and the village ShAnara (ShAr 
in Vihu). His rule extended over 40 years. 

After Sachinara come successively the remaining twelve 
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of the 35 so-oalkd lost hingB, the first of whom is Galgeadr^aiid 
the last, Bhagwant. 


Chaptbb V. 

36. Galgbndba — 1767-1712 B.C. 

Galgendra, nephew of Saobinara, succeeded. He was 
reputed for justice. He framed a code of laws and brought it 
into force. In Mar4j he founded on a plateau a large city, 
named Naunagar, which is said to have containad 18,00,000 
houses, and brought from the river Bambi4ra a stream through 
the city. He built many temples in this city and reigned for 
45 years. 

37. Baladbva— 1712-1660 B.C. 

Baladeva who succeeded his father in 1712 B.C. was a good 
and generous king. He founded the village Balapur Sup^u- 
man. It is said that Bhigham, who was then king of Ujain or 
modem Delhi, sent a large army to invade Kashmir, which 
was totally routed by Baladeva. Baladeva had a daughter 
named Him41, and a man, named Ndgi Arjuna, fell in love with 
her. At last they were married, but soon after they became 
separated and suffered long the pangs of separation. 

Him41 and N4gi Arjuna is still a popular love story in 
Kashmir. 

Baladeva reigned for 43 years. 

38. Nalsbka— 1662-1644 B.C. 

Nalsena succeeded his father in 1669 B.C. He was a very 
tyrannical and cruel king. It is said that during the period 
of his rule this butcherly king put one lakh of people to death. 
This king was execrated and loathed throughout the country. 
Even to the present time, this name is remembered with abhor- 
rence, and the word Nalaen has beconie synonymous witii a man 
of abominable character. At last this terrible rule was cut short 
by the palace catching fire and Nalsena with aU his family in- 
cluding three sons l^ing burnt in the confiagration. His 
dreadful rule extended over 25 years. 

39. Gokabna— 1644-1008 B.C. 

Nalsena left no heir to the throne, they having all perished 
in the fire, and then the nobles of the kingdom elected Gukama, 
who was "from the family of the Jammu B4jaa, and installed 
him as the king of Kashmir. This king was popular, being 
iuat and good-natured. He went to visit ]^lgrimages and shrines 
in India, and the king of Kanauj sent an army to oppose him, 
but eventually made peace with him. He visited many holy 
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plaoeB and mve lakhs of rup^ in alms, and after three years re- 
turned to Kashmir, He built a grand temple of Sh4rk4devi at 
the foot of the Pradyumna-pitha, and the village Brand (Bren 
in Ph4k) was given as grant for the maintenance of this temple. 

Gokgma ruled for 36 years. 

40. PEAHnAD-- 1608-1697 B.C. 

His son, Prahl4d, ascended the throne in 1608 B.C. He 
built the temple of Priteshvara on the Shirakut hill in Khuihama, 
formerly called Bu Sangri and now B4ba Shukruddin hill. 
He became a disciple of a saint, named Druna, whose teachings 
produced such an effect on his mind that he retired from the 
world and became a Sanydsi, giving the kingdom to his minister 
Bambru. He ruled for 11 years. 

41. Bambrxt— 1697-1689 B.C. 

Bambru sat on the throne in 1697 B.C. He was a sagacious 
and benevolent ruler and everybody was pleased with his rule. 
But he shortly fell in love with his maternal cousin’s wife, 
named Lolare, and used to cry out Lo. Lo, Lo ” day and 
night. Meanwhile Lolare also fell in love with him, but she was 
put under restraint by her people. Bambru died, and at the 
same time Lolare ali^ breath^ her last. Lolare Bambru is 
even to the present time a popular love song. Bambru ruled 
for 8 years. 


42. Pbatafashu^~-1689-1663 B.C. 

F^at4pashila, who was from the descendents of Galgendra, 
was alter Bambru had abdicated the throne and become mad, 
elected by the nobles of the kingdom and crowned king of Kash- 
mir. He ruled with justice. He founded the city at the foot 
of the hill inVular, calling it after his own name Prat4pa-Nagar, 
and built the temple of Prat4beshvara at Bhawan. It is said 
that a woman fell in love with him who eloped with him and 
never re-appeared. He reigned for 36 years. 

43. Sanqbam Chandra — 1663-1662 B.C. 

Pratdpashila’s son, Sangrdm Chandra, succeeded him in 
1663 B.C. He founded a village in Pattan, calling it after his own 
name Sangr&mpura. His reign was good, but lasted only one 
year and 4 months, after which he ched. , 

44. Laeik Chandra— 1662-1621 B.C. 

L4rik Chandra, brother of Prat4pashila, now took the throne. 
He established order and good government. He built a large 
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city at tlie foot of the Vatargang hill, calling it after his own 
name Ldrik-nagar (L4r), and brought a stream through it from 
the adjacent hill. The city was so dense and the houses were 
so contiguous that it is said that a kid got over the roof of a 
house at its eastern extremity, which went along from roof to 
roof and only descended at its western extremity. The stream 
Larkul which runs through the village L4r was excavated by liim. 
He reigned for 31 years. 

46. Bibam Chahdea— 1521-1476 B.C. 

His son, Biram Chandra, succeeded after bis death in 1621 
B.(^ He was a good and pious king, being occupied day 
and night in worshipping. It is said that he used to bathe 
every morning at one hundred pilgrimages and worship at one 
hundred shrines. Whatever money came as revenue during 
the day he used to distribute among poor people at evening and 
nothing was kept by for next day. One evening, after he had 
distributed the day’s income, a Brahman came and asked for 
alms. “ Excuse this time,” the king said, “ come to-morrow 
and I will give you as much as you want. ” “It may be that 
Your Majesty dies during this night,” the Braliman replied, 
‘then who will supply my want?” On hearing this, the 
great charitable king gave himself up to the Brahman, telling the 
latter to sell him in the Bazar and get the money he could procure 
for him. The Brahman took him to the bazar where a merchant, 
recognizing the king, bought him for one thousand ashrafis. 
The king passed the night in the merchant’s house, and the 
following morning, making himseli known to him, offered 
one thousand atshrafis he had paid to the Brahman for him. 
“ I have bought a king,” he said humorously, “and shall 
I give him up without making any profit over the bargain ^ ’ 
The king offered ten tliousand ashrafia. but the merchant 
refused it, .sayinir that he would not part with him even for 
ten lakhs of ashrafis. " ‘ What ransom then do you want ^ ’ ’ 
asked the king. ‘ ‘ I want that Your* Majesty will henceforth 
take the evening meal in my house all your life through,” said 
this liberal-minded merchant, who wanted thus to make a name 
for himself, ‘ ‘ then 1 have no claim whatever upon Your Majesty.’ ’ 
The king consented to this, and thenceforth dined every evening 
in the merchant’s house. 

Under Biram Chandra’s rule the country was most prosper- 
ous. He reigned for 46 years. 

46. Babighana— 1476-1469 B.C. 

After Birani Chandra’s death in 1476 B.C. his son, Babighana, 
was acclaimed as king. He was not endowed with much in- 
tellect, but his wife Chakra R4ni was a very wise woman and 
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she maintained order in the kingdom; and directed public affairs 
with cleverness and sajgacity. It is said that slie used to make 
round in the city at night in disguise, in order to find out that 
nothing marred the peace in the land. One dark night, while 
on her usual night tour, she overheard an ascetic in a hut talking 
to his wife. The wife told him, “ Chakra Rani is a brave and 
wise woman and it is surprising that she goes about alone at 
night in disguise like a man. Had this wife been the husband 
and her husband the wife, she could work miracles.” The 
ascetic replied, ” May it be so.” At the .same time Chakra 
Rani found in herself muscular power and she came to the as- 
cetic, beseeching him that what he had just spoken should not 
happen. But the ascetic said that it could not be changed. 
She then returned to the palace and found her effeminite husband 
become more weak. Chakra R4ni told him all what the iiscetir 
had said, and then the king was seized with intense grief and kept 
himself in seclusion for one month, after which he committed 
suicide by taking poison. (Jliakra Rani then clad herself like a 
mendicant and spent her life with the ascetic by whose word 
all that misfortune had come about. Babighana’s rule lasted 
] 7 years. 

47. Bhagwant — 1459-1445 B.C. 

Bhagwant, brother of Babighana, was at the instances, of 
(Chakra R4ni, raised to the throne. His administration was 
good. He built three temples and died after reigning for 
14 years. 

With Bhagwant ends the lustory of the remaini twelve 
out of the 35 so-called lost kings of Kashmir. 




i8. A PaiMge In the Turk! Text of the Bftbarnftmah. 

' By H. Beveridge. 


In the two published texts of Babar’s Memoirs in the 
original TurkI there is a long passage at the end of the year 
908 A.H., 1602-03 A.D., which completes the story of Babar’s 
flight from Akhel and his final deliverance. The passage does 
not occur in the Elphinstone MS. of the Turki, nor in any of 
the Persian translations. All tlic Persian MSS. end with 
Babar’s being in a garden, and in imminent danger of being 
captured. The last words are part of a melancholy Persian 
verse quoted by Babar. The two Turki texts take up the 
narrative at this place and describe B&bar’s deliverance, and 
his rejoining his maternal uncles at Andijan. A consideration 
of the passage seems to me to prove that the passage is an 
interpolation, and that in all probability it was added by some 
one many years after Babar’s death. Possibly it is one of the 
four passages which his great-grandson Jahangir added to the 
text (see Tuzuk, 2nd year, p. 52 of S. Ahmad’s edition). My 
reasons for disbelieving the authenticity of the passage are as 
follows : — 

Firstly , — It is a very suspicious circumstance that the 
passage does not occur in the Elphinstone MS. of thi Turk!, 
nor in any of the numerous MSS. of the Persian translation 
of the Memoirs. If the Alwar MS. is to be believed, the 
Persian translation existed in the time of Humayun, and at 
all events it existed in the time of Akbar. It is commonly said 
that the translation was made for Akbar by the IQian-iyianan 
*Abdu-r-Eahlm. He must have had access to good Turki MSS 
— We knpw that there was one in Babar ’s own handwriting in 
the Imperial Library as late as the time of Shah Jahan, see 
Pfidshahnamah, I, 42 and II, 703 — and it is impossible to 
suppose that he woUld pass over so important and even thrill- 
ing a passage It occurs, so far as is yet known, in two Turki 
MSS., namely, Kehr’s MS. on which Ilminsky founded his 
edition, and the Haidarabad MS. in Sir Salftr Jang’s library. 
The age of neither of these MSS. is known, but they do not 
seem to be more than one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years old, and so are later than the Elphinstone. The Kehr 
MS., at aU events, oannot be older than Jehangir's time, for it 
contains fragments translated from Abul-l-Fa^Ps Akbam&ma 
If the passage had occurred in any early Turk! MS. it would 
surely have been referred to in Ferishta’s long account of 
Bllbas’s reign. He makes copious use of the Memoirs, and 
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speaks ^ of them as being written in Torki. He also (see the 
Newal Kishore’s lithograph of Ferishta, p. 196) gives a trans- 
lation of Babar’s comparison of his tal^g of Samarkand with 
Saltan Husain's taki^ of Herat, which is certainly not in 
verbal agreement with * Abdu-i>Ra^Im*s translation, and seems 
to be an independent version. Ferishta was bom at Astrabad 
on the shores of the Caspian, presumably therefore Turkl \^a8 
almost, if not quite, his motheiv tongue. 

Secondly , — ^The story told in the passage in question 
implies the occurrence of the miraculous, and it is a generally 
accepted axiom that miracles do not occur. Not only does a 
certi^ j^w&jah Y'aqub appear to B&bar in a dream and 
announce to him, on the authority of his grandfather, his 
speedy deliverance, and his future greatness, but |£hw&jah 
*fjbaid Ullah Ahrd.r himself appears in a dream to one of his 
servants at Andijan, and also apparently to his uncles, and 
announces that B&bar is at Karman ^ or Karnan. The servants 
B&ba Pargarl and Qutluq Mul^mmad Barlas are persons not 
mentioned elsewhere in B&bar’s Memoirs, for it seems very 
doubtful if Qutluq the Barlas is the same person as the 
{£hw&jah Qujjluq Kokaltash mentioned as being at Samarkand 
in 906. iUiwajah Y'aqub also, the alleged son of 
Yahia, and grandson of l^wajah *Ubaid Ullah, is, as far as I 
know, an otherwise unknown person. IChwajah Yahia and his 
two sons Zechariali and BaqI were killed by the Uzbegs some 
two years before, and though Yahia had a third son who sur* 
vived him, his name was not Y‘aqub.® It also seems to me very 
improbable that if the story of B&bar’s dream were true, 
lyiwand Amir should not have mentioned it. He probably 
never saw Babar’s Memoirs, but he heard of, and has reported, 
the dream which Babar had before taking Samarkand. If the 
dream in the garden at Karnan really occurred, he would surely 
have heard of it from Shaikh Zain or others, and if so, he 
would probably have reported it, as it was much more impor- 
tant and more intelligible than the Samarkand one. 

Thirdly , — ^The story told in the passage seems to me to 


1 Hohl, J. dee Savants, 1840, 221, thinks he must have used the 
translation, but he gives no reasons lor this view. 

^ KarnSn is not marked on the maps but must be nearOhiva and to 
the north of A^b^I. 

s According to the Khaalna AffiyS 1, 594, YsMa and his two sons 
Zeohariah and B5ql were killed at ^ village of &asrSb in the TSsh 
kend district on 11 Muhsrram 906, 7 August 1500. The third son was 
Khwf jah Mtihanunad Amin. See also we RashahSt-i-^ain adhayit of 
Fa^ru-d-dln *Ali the son of l^uscun WX*is, Rieu*s Cat. 1. 853a aod 
Sth4’8 Cat. I. O. MSS., p. 261, which was written in 909, 1508*04. The 
account of the martyrdom of K. Yaljila and his two sons is given at 
pp. 277 etc. of the I. O. MS., and it is stated that the lifo of m third 
son, UwSj^ Muhammad Amin, was spared in order that one son of K. 
Yal^ might survive. 
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oontFAdiot the adoount given by B&bar himself in the same 
chapter, and only a few pages previous. According to the 
passage, Qdtluq Muh. Barlas was one of the men who fed from 
AUlSi at the same time as B&bar did, but got separated from 
him in th^ confusion and made his way to Andijan. He arrived 
there just as the Khans, B&bar* s uncles, were entering the 
place, and had his dream. He told it to the Khans, who 
informed him that they had had a similar intimation. He then 
went off with a party, found B&bar, and rescued him just as he 
was about to he seized and murdered, and brought him to 
Andijan. B&bar found his uncles there, stayed with them four 
months, and then made up his mind to leave Forghana. With 
this statement the chapter ends, and the next begins with the 
first month of 910 and the march towards Kabul. But accord- 
ing to B&bar’ 8 own story, as related earlier in the chapter, the 
Kh&ns were not at Andijan at the time when he fled from 
A^sl. They never had possession of Andijan fortress, but 
they came to the outskirts of the place (Erskine, p. Ill, and 
Ferishta 197), and B&bar saw them there and was sent by them 
to Akbsl. He got possession of the fort for a short time, but 
when Tambal came with 2,000 or 3,000 men he had to leave 
the place and fly for his life. But previous to doing so he had 
heard that the Kh&ns had raised the siege and retreated to 
Kand B&dam, Erskine 114. They went by Marginan and 
Kand B&dam, and were followed to the former place by Tambal. 
When Tambal saw that they were in full retreat he came to 
Akhsi with the result that B&bar had to fly. The reason why 
the Khans retreated was because Tarab^ had applied to 
ShaibanI for help, and the latter had replied that he would 
come shortly, Erskine 114. It was this retreat of the Kh&ns 
which disturbed B&bar so much and made it impossible for him 
to hold Akhel . If the above view of the contradiction between 
Babar’s undoubted narrative and the TurkI passage be correct 
It must follow, I think, that the latter is not genuine. 

FowrMy , — It seems to me very extraordinary that if the 
passage is genuine, B&bar should not have gone on to describe ' 

1 The KhSna crossed the river at Khojand, ».e., 1 preaume, they crossed 
from the south to the north bank. Apparently, their idea m retreating 
was to oppose the entry of ShaibSni into FarghSna, and perhaps, also, 
they thought of joining the TSshkend army which was under Smt^ 
Muhammad the son of Saltan MalimUd, see T. Rashidi, 168. Haidar s 
father was left at Uratipa. The ffliSns afterwards marched back to 
Akhsi with Bfibar. They thought, says Qaidar, that ShaibSni could, 
not pass between two armies, vi*., the TSshkend Army under Mah- 
mUd^ son, and the Uratipa army under Gaidar's father. But ShaibSni 
did pass between them, taking Uratipa on his road. Gaidar slather 
thought he had come to besiege him, but instead of that ShaibSni 
went straight on in the night to Akhsi and crushed the KhSna. News 
was sent from Uratipa of his imroadh, but he went so ^t that the 
messengers and his army reachea the KhSns at the same time 
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the battle which took place in 908 between himself and his 
uncles on the one side, and Shaibinl on the other. B&bar and 
his uncles were defeat^, and the latter were made prisoners, 
while B&bar had to fly, first towards Tdshkend, a^ after- 
wards to the hills in the south of Farghana and to His&r. He 
eventually also went to Termis on the Ozus and there got 
advice from the governor of that place (Amir Muhammad 
Baql),‘ which led him to march into Afghanistan. 

It was on this occasion that he passed through |£huBrau 
^fth’s country. See the Habibu-s-Siyar, II, 318. According 
to the Shaibftninftmah, as quoted^ by Vambery in his history 
of Bokhara, 268, the battle was fought five miles off from 
Akhsi, and lasted for two days. But this latter statement as 
well as Vambery ’s date of 911 must be incorrect, for the 
Tarikh Rashldl. while also stating that the battle was fought 
at Akbsl, says the conflict was a short one. Babar marched to 
Kabul in 910, and was there on 911 and his younger uncle 
died after the battle in 909. The battle must have taken 
place either in the latter part of 908 or the beginning of 909. 
The uncle died in the winter season of 909, T&rll^ Rashldl 123, 
and consequently at the end of 1503 or beginning of 1604. 
At p. 160, however, it is said that the uncle died at the end of 
909, t.e., in April or May 1604. 

If the TurkI passage is genuine, Babar lias passed over the 
battle in which liis two unolas were made prisoners, and the 
events of more than a twelvemonth, for there is no question 
here of a gap in the MS. or of a page being lost. According 
to the Turki, Babar winds up the chapter by saying that he 
rejoined his uncles at Andijan, stayed with them for four 
months, and then resolved to leave Farghana. Nor can it be 
said that the apparent contradiction between Babar' s own words 
and the Turk! passage is the result of abridgment, and that 
Babar merely means that he joined his uncles at Andijan some 
time before the battle. For according to the T. Rashldl, p. 169, 
the uncles in marching into Farghana (for the second time 
apparently) did not get as far as Andijan before the battle. 
They went by Akhsi and were defeated and captured before 
they could get to Andijan. The statement that Babar stayed 
four months with his uncles at Andijan and then made ^ up his 
mind to leave Farghana has evidently been made by the inter- 
polator to round off the chapter and to fit it into the be|^- 

< BSbar incidentally mentions the defeat of the Khfina in the early 
part of his Memoirs. I^e P. de Coiirtlille, pp. 6 and Si, and Ersldne, 4 
and 14. 

- The B5qi OheghfinISn! of Bibar’s Memoirs. He was KJiusrau 
poll’s younger brother. 

J> Vambdry wrote his history of Bokhara before editing the ^aibi- 
ninama, and apparently, before he had studied that poem. 1 can SwH 
nothing in his translation of it to show that the battle lasted two days. 
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Qing of the next one. Bat it is contrary to fact, and ^eeins to 
indicate that the interpolator was ignorant or careless of the 
fact of the decisive battle between the IQians and Shaibam. 

Fifthly. — In the Persian translation B&bar's account of his 
flight from Akbsl and his being in the garden at Karman (or 
Kam&n) ends in a very startling way with an unfinished verse. 
The last word is &kbir, at last*’. It is judiciously pointed 
out by Erskine, p. 123, that the narrative breaks ofl in a similar 
abrupt fashion in the account of the year 914 (see Erskine, 
236), and he inclines to think that in both instances the break- 
ing ‘ ofl was intentional. They are dramatic endings such as 
Shahrz&da made every morning to her stories. Erskine also 
says, ** All the three copies which I have had an opportunity 
of comparing break ofl precisely at the same part, in both 
instances. This holds in the original TurkI (the Elphinstone 
MS^) as well as in the translation, and it is hardly conceiv- 
able that the translator would have deserted his hero in the 


most memorable passages of his life.” 

Now, it seems to me that if Babar had written anything 
in the chapter in 908 after the verse, he would not have 
left the latter incomplete. And this seems to have struck the 
Turkl adapter, for in the Turki the verse though in Persian 
is not the same as in the Persian MSS., and is a complete 
distich. The break ofl in the verse in the Persian MSS. is 
much more dramatic than the conventional second line in the 
Turki text, and is like the Quos ego of Virgil, and Babar ’s own 
ending in the record for 914. It is noteworthy that the &st 
line in the Turki text is also diflerent from that in th*^' Persian 
MSS., and that it is not the same in the two Turki texts. It 
e^pears from a manuscript now in the Rylands* Library that 
another interpolator attempted to complete the chapter, for it 
says that Rabat’s friends came up and rescued him and 
arranged for the care of his ladies. See A.S.B.J. for 1905. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that the !^rkl parage 
is not genuine, and that it may be one of Jahangir’s additions. 

* Perhaps some Turki scholar examine the passage, and say 
if the style is that of Bftbar, or resembles tne fragments in 
llminsky and Pa vet de Courtlille, which must have been written 
not earlier than the end of Akbar’s reign. 


The “ five miles *’ mentioned in his history are five IghSch, that is, five 
loagues and more. The battle took place at ArkhiS (?) between A^i and 
AndljSn. BSbar was there and had the command of a thousand men 
ShaibSnl, when in pursuit of the lOiSns, crossed the nver at A^sl. 
and apparently took the j^Sns by surprise (p. 267 of the ShaibKninSma): 
The battle soon ended in a victory for ShaibSnl. ' . , 

1 It is also contrary to BSbar’s statement in the o^mg ^ 

of his Memoirs. There he says that after ShaibSni had taken Tfch- 
kend and ShShrukhia, he went to the Su^ and HushlSr lull <»imtry 
(in the soutFof Farghana) and was there nearly a year, and left from 
there for his expedition to Kabul (Erskine, p. 4). 
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With reference to Erskine’e remark at the top of p. 124,^ 
and in order to prevent misooncepticm, it is necessary for me to 
state that there is no doubt that Bftbar eventually rejoined his 
uncles after his flight from Akhsl. My point is that he did not 
do so at Andijan, at least not within a few days after his flight 
from Akhsl. What happened was, apparently, that the l^ans 
returned to Farghana^ after their retreat, and in company with 
B&bar were defeated by Shaib&nl near Akhsl. That the t^hans 
were not at Andijan at the time of Babar’s flight has already 
been shown. To that evidence may be added the indication 
furnished by the direction of his fli^t. He wanted to join the 
]^&ns and called upon his pursuers to help him in doing so, 
but he did not go towards Andij&n and he spoke to the men 
about wishing to cross the river and to proceed to Khojand,^ 
Erskine, p. 1^. Unfortunately B&bar does not tell us the day 
or month when he fled from Akhsl. But at p. 121 of Erskine, 
we are told that it was winter cmd excessively cold. The flight 
therefore must have been in nearly the middle of 908, viz., 
December 1502 or January 1503. It was probably in the 
following spring that the battle took place between ShaibanI 
and the IQians, though it may have occurred in 909. 

1 The existence of gaps containing the accotints of several years is 
noticed in the PldshShnSma I. 42 as occurring in a MS. in the Imperial 
Library in Babar’s own handwiitmg. 

^ Erskine did not know the T. Rashid! when he was translating the 
Memoirs. His later work, the History of India, corrects some of the 
statements in the notes to his translation. See I. 184 for account of the 
battle. 

s Khojend, which is mentioned by BSbar as the place they retreated 
to, was often not reckoned as part of Farghana (Erskine 9 ). At least it is 
in tl^ extreme west of it, and is, apparently, not now included in the 
Russian district of Farghfoa, but in Samarkand. See Kostenko’s Tur- 
kistan I. 847. 



19. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XIII. 

The numeratton of the article below la continued 
from p. 389 of the Journal and Proceedings ** for 1909. 

76. Punch- MARKED Coins from Afghanistan. 

Though Cunningham has stated that punch-marked coins 
are found all over India “from the Himalaya mountains to 
Cape Comorin, and from Sistan to the mouths of the Ganges/’ 
it is by no means certain that they have ever been found in 
large numbers in Afghanistan. At least no one has described 
in detail any coin of this class found to the west of Indus. The 
westernmost limit of recorded coins is Rawalpindi, or more 
properly Shah-T)heri, near the Sarai Kala rmlway station of the 
North-Western Railway.’ Recently Dr. D. B. Spooner of 
the Archflsological Survey has described a hoard of punch- 
marked coins found at Peshawar. In this connection 1 must 
record that no one of the solar symbols found on these coins are 
wheels. It would require an extra strong effort of one’s imagina- 
tion to call them so because in the majority of cases there are 
no rims.^ 

The coins described below were sent to me for examination 
by our President Sir Thomas Holland, who obtained them from 
his Majesty the Amir, when he was staying at Calcutta. The 
chief interest of the paper lies on the new sjrmbols found on 
these coins. Mr. Theobald in his learned essay has given an 
elaborate account of the punch-marks on tliese coins. The coins 
from Afghanistan add no fewer than twenty new symbols to the 
list. These are most probably marks of the shroffs of Afghanis- 
tan. Of greater interest is the discovery of Brahml le^;ters on 
some of these coins. New symbols have been found on three 
coins with blank reverses which’ according to Mr. V. A. Smith 
aie to be ascribed to Taxila.® The new symbols and letters are 
described below . — 

I. Letters , — ^The occurrence of single letters on copper 
punch-marked coins has already been recorded,* but their 
occurrence on silver coins has not, as far as I remember, been 
noticed as yet. The Brfthml letter na occurs twice (Nos. 31 
and 36). The punch-mark is elliptical in shape and bears the 

1 Cunningham, A. S. R., vol. xiv, p. 18, pi. z, U*. A.S. B., 1901, pt. I, 

^ i Annual Report of the ArohsBologioal Survey of India, 1906-6, p. 160. 

8 V. A. Smith, CatiJogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, vol. i, 
p. 193. 

♦ Cunningham, A. S. R., vol. zzii, p. 114-16. 
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letter in relief. The form of m is that to be found in inscrip* 
tions of the Kushana period, viz,, with a curved base line. 
The letter da occurs only once (No. 37). There is a short 
knob on its head, and if this be the mark for long then the 
character is di, and belongs most probably to the later 
Kushana or early Gupta alphabet. The remaiiiing letter 
also occurs only once. It is the oldest in the series. It is 
either the Brahmi ga or the Kharosthi yn (No. 12). It is very 
difficult to particularise as both letters are identical in 
shape, and both alphabets were in use in Afghanistan at this 
period. Anyway it is certain that the letter belongs to the 
Maurya period. 

II. Symbols, — The most common symbol is the linga. 
Here the "form is ditlerent. It occurs thrice (Nos. 6, 19 and 
26V The linga as a punch- mark existed up to a very late date. 
It occurs on a coin of ‘Al&u-d-din Husen Sh&h of Bengal in the 
cabinet of one of my friends. The coin is in a very bad state 
of preservation. The Kalima occurs on the obverse, and on it 
are four or five punch-marks of which one is a lifiga and the 
other the Bengali syllable ka. The name ‘ ‘ Husen Shah ’ ' 
only is legible on the reverse. The coin was found in the 
Sunderban forests. 

Another round coin bears a new symbol, a man and a quad- 
ruped; most probably the man is chasing the animal. 

Another new symbol is the figure of a horse on No. 11.' 
Two new symbols occur on No. 12, a monkey and two standing 
human figures. No. 38 presents another new symbol, viz,, a 
sphere with four tridents. A spear-head occurs on No. 20 with 
a straight line and a parallel row of dots. 

The collection contains an unique specimen of a cast silvei- 
coin. Cunningham has distinctly stated that cast coins are aD 
of copper. Unfortunately punch-marks are not distinguishable 
on this specimen (No. 39). 

DESCRIPTION OP COINS. 

Rectangular Coins. 

• Class 2, — Blank Reverse, 

1. Size — Irregular hexagon, punch-marks indistinct. 

Solar symbol and portions of three others. 

2. Size — Oblong, comers clipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, Hare and portions of otliers. 

3. Size — Oblong, one corner clipped. 

Obverse — Solar and other illegible symbols. 

4. Size — Oblong. 

Obverse — Stupa and caduceus. 

1 Cf, Theobald, J.A.S.B.. 1901, pt. I, p. 7lTnos. ^-64. 
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5. Size — Rectangular, one corner clipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, orescent, taurine and Unga. 

0, Size — Oblong, one comer olipp^. 

Obverse — All symbols obscure. 

7. Size — Oblong. In good preservation. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, double crescent 

8. Size — Rectangular. Worn out and blank on both sides. 

9. Size — Oblong, one comer clipped. 

Obverse — ^Four or five obscure symbols. 

10. Size — Oblong, two comers clipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, Triskefis and others. 

11. Size — Oblong. Punch-marks indistinct. 

Obverse — Horse, Caduoeus and others. 

Class II , — One Mark on the Reverse. 

12. Size — Oblong, corners clipped. 

Obverse — ^Monkey, two human figures, a horned animal, 
and two other symbols. 

Reverse — K letter ; Brahml ga or Kharosthi ya, 

13. Size — Oblong, irregular. Indistinct punch-marks. 
Obverse — Illegible symbols. 

Reverse — Solar symbol. 

14. Size — Oblong, irregular- In good preservation. 

Solar symbol, stupa, sphere surrounded by 
ornaments, tree in enclosure and others. 
Reverse — Peacock . 

15. ASue— Oblong, one comer clipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol and four others. 

Reverse — Hemisphere, taurine and two stars, all on 
one stamp. 

16. Size — Oblong, one comer clipped. 

Obverse — ^Three human figures and stupa. 

Reverse — Illegible. 

17. Size — Oblong, one comer clipped. 

Oftvcrse— Solar symbol, Sphere and crescent, stupa 
with crescent and others. 

Reverse — Illegible. 

18. Size — Square, one corner clipped. 

Obverse — A modified form of the caduoeus, solar sym- 
bol, stupa and two others. 

* Reverse — Caduoeus. 

19. Size — Oblong, irregular, one corner clipped. 
Ofewr«e--Solar symbol, ftnpa and others. 

/?crcr^e— Illegible symbol. 

Class III,--Two Marks on the Reverse, 

2 Q Size — Oblong, one corner slightly. 

Obverse — Illegible. 
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Boverse^A spear bead and a stnugbt Utie wiAb a 
pimlM row d dotSi^ 

^lar es^bol, oadueeas^, ipbeiie with om^ 
oents, trisheiis* 

i2et^se~Oaduo6us and the profile d some ammal (|)« 

22. /S^»se->Beotangalar, two oomers clipped. 

Obverae-^Two solar symbols, a tree inside a railed 

enclosure, etc. 

Reverse — Stupa and a star. 

23. ^ise^Nem:ly square, one comer olipi^. \ 

Obverse — Solsf symbol, sphere with crescents mid 

one or two more. 

Reverse — Star and another illegible s'^bd. 

24. Size — Oblong, two opposite comm cupped, mjured by 

hammenng. 

Obverse — Solar gymboH 

Reverse — Star and another illegide symbol. 

25. iS'tse-^blong, one comer clipped off. 

Obverse — Solar S 3 rmbol, stupa, etc. 

Reverse — Illegible. 

26. Size — Oblong, two adjacent corners dipped. 

(Reverse — Solar symbol, svastika, Unga and three 
others. 

Reverse — ^Illegible. 

27. Oblong. In good preservation. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, sphere surrounded by taurines, 
another surrounded by crescents, etc. 
Reverse — ^Illegible. 

28. Size — Oblong, one comer clipped. 

Obverse — Sokr symbol, lower part of standing human 
figure, etc. 

Reverse — Illegible. 

29. Size — Oblong, two adjacent oomers clipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, front legs of a quadruped, 
etc. 

Reverse — Illegible. 

Class IV, — Three or mare marks on the Reverse, 

30. Size — Irregular, three comers clipp 

Obverse — Solar symbol, taurine, head of an animal, 
etc. 

Reverse — ^Two boughs, bow and arrow, and four or 
five ili^^ble ones. 

31. Irregular, in a fair state of preservation. 
Obverse-^&Aai s^bd, stfipa with hare, Brfthml na 

in ellipse and four or five more. 
i{eeefae--Stupa wilh orescent, and two mm indis* 
tmct symbols. 
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32» A'jse^-Obhmg, irregular, two opposite corners clipped. 
06f«f#^--Sola^ symbol stupa, elephant, sphere with 
arrow heads, etc. 

Bevera^ — ^Three illegible symbols. 

33. Size — Oblcmg, irregular. In good preservation. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, sphere with taurines and 

arrow heads. 

Reverse — ^Four dots, aUd four other symbols, more or 
less indistinct. 

34. / 8 » 256 — Nearly square. Both sides illegible. 

35. Size — Oblong, one comer clipped ofE. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, elephant, etc 
Reverse — ^Three illegible marks. 

30. otse — Oblong, irregular, one comer clipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, humped bull, sphere with 
taurines, Brahml na, etc. 

Reverse — Five or six illegible marks. 

37. /S^tse-^blong. 

Obverse — Sphere with four crescents, stupa with 
hare, a letter (Br&hml da), etc. 

Reverse — ^Tree in enclosure and five other marks. 

38. Size — Oblong, two adjacent comers clipped off. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, taunne, etc. 

Reverse — Sphere with four tridents, and two small 
illegible marks. 

39. Size — Oblong, cast silver, only specimen come to 

light. Both sides illegible. 

‘ Roughly Circulab or Oval Coins. 

Class L — Blank Reverse. 

40. Obverse — ^Palm of the hand, sphere with crescents and 

etc. 

41. Obverse — ^Lotus and other obscure 83 nnbols. 

Claes II. — One mark on the Reverse. 

42. Obverse — Bull and another quadruped in square incuse, 

etc. 

Reverse — ^Man and quadruped. 

43. Obverse — Solar symbol, sphere with taurines tree in 

railed enclosure, etc. 

Reverse — ^Illegible. 

Class III.-^Two marks on the Reverse. 

44. Obverse — ^Fom: or five obscure B 3 nDabols. 

Reverse — Stupa and another illegible symbol. 

Rakhal Das Banbbjbb 
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77. Rab® Mu<iHAL Coins. 

The following have been selected from a number of rare 
Mughal coins in the cabinet of Mr. W. S. Talbot, I.C.S., Settle- 
ment Commissioner, ELashmir. 

1. M, JAHINOIR, 

Mint — Agra. 

Date— 1019 A. H. 

Regnal year — 5. 

Month — ^Bahman. 

Weight--219 grs. 

Size — 1-11. 

Obverse , — In an octagon, each side of which is surmount- 
ed by a triple arch enclosing arabesques 
alt JJi 
A 


d tj 

Reverse , — In octagon, similarly ornamented 

jjS\ 

^ ^ 

I « t ^ 

The couplet on this coin is the same as that on the gold 
coin of the same king and mint described as No. 4 in the 
catalogue of the coUection of the late Mr. C. S. Rodgers in the 
Labor Museum. The coins of the last few months of 1019 and 
the first few months of 1020 mark the high-water mark of 
beauty in design of Mughal coinage. I know of no duplicate of 
this particular coin. 

2. .R. JAHINOIR, 

Mint — Tatta. 

Date— 1027 A.H. 

Regnal year — 12. 

Month — ^Dl. 

Weight — 174 grs. 

Size— -76. 

The only peculiarity about this coin is an ornament in the 
sliape of a peacock just above on the obverse. For the 
legends see No. 799 of Vol. Ill of the Indian Museum Catalogue, 
1908. * 
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3, m. shShjahIn. 


Mint — Akbar&bad, Dfiru-l-kbilftfat, 
Date— 1068 A.H. 

Regnal year— 31 . 

Weight — 175 gre. 

Size — *94. 


Obverse , — In eiglit-f oiled circle 
the Jcalima, 

In margin, divided into four partitions 

J ^ 

Reverse,— In eight-foiled circle 

jlc 

n 

In margin, divided into four partitions 

- - 

The coinage of Akbarabad (Agra) in the reign of Shalijalian 
after presenting a variety of designs during the first six years 
settled down to what is known as the ‘ stpiaro areas ” type in 
1043 A.H., and to this type it appears to have remainv d constant 
for the remainder of the reign except for these “ circular areas 
coins of 1068-31, specimens of which are verv rare. 

4. M. AURANGZEB, 

Mint — Kabul. 

Date— 1084 A.H. 

Regnal year — 16, 

Weight — 175 grs. 

Size — *81. 

Obverse . — Usual inscriptions but for Date to left 

of middle line. 


— h— ^ 
n 


Reverse. 
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The Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. Ill, 1908, figures a 
muhar of this type (No. 1129), and similar muhars were also 
found in the BaMwalpur Tosha^&na by Mr. Whitehead (Num. 
Supp. XI, art. 69). But no rupees appear to have been pub- 
lish^ previously. 

5. M, AUBANQZEB. 

Mint — ( Akbarabad) Must aqirru-l- kbi iaf at . 

Date — Absent. 

Regnal year — ? 49. 

Weight — 43 grs. 

Size — -626. 

This is a quarter-rupee with fragmentary inscriptions fol- 
lowing the usual type. 1 have a similar one of regnal year 45. 

6. M. SHAH ^ALAM BAHADUR, 

Mint — Tatta. 

Date— Absent. 

Regnal year — 2. 

Weight — 174 grs. 

Size — 825. 


Obverse. 

ii — i 


Reverse. 

r 

w 

Mr. Whitehead mentions finding rupees of Tatta in the 
Bahawalpur Toshakhana (N. S. XI, art. 69)— probably of this 
type. Those hitherto published in the L&hor and Indian Museum 
CatalogueB«are of the couplet type on which the king’s former 
name of Mu'az^m is given, and of the first year of the reign. 
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7. M. SHAH •ILAM BAHADUR. 

Mint — Ajmer, D&ru-l-kbair. 
Date—lllO A. H. 

Regnal year — ahd (1), 
Weight — 176 grs. 

Size — *94. 

Obverse, 



>l 5 


I I H 


Reverse. 








Juu» 
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The epithet which clung to Ajmer during the Mughal 

supremacy, gave place early in this reign to the more pretentious 
one of I know of only one other specimen of 

the present type— m Dr. Taylor’s C^abinct. 

8. M. JAHANDAR. 

Mint — Ahmadnagar . 

Date — Absent. 

Regnal year — ahd (1). 

Weight — 173 grs. 

Size — *94. 

Obverse. — TJie coin is in poor condition, but the 
arrangement of the inscription appears to be 
the same as on No. 1722 of the I.M.C., 
Vol. III. 

Reverse. 

■* 

This mint appears to be unpublished for Jahandar. 
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9. M. FARRUJ^SIYAR. 

Mint — Im tiyazga^h . 

Date~ll24 A.H. 

Regnal year — ^Absent. 

Weight — 170 grs. 

Size — *94. 

Obverse. 



( ))) 9 y {}^ 

JL^ — 

( 

Reverse. 


I I rtc — u 

This mint seems new for Parrukbsiyar in silver. The 
Hijra date on the rev’^erse is unusual. 

10 . A(. SHAHJAHAN //. ^ 

Mint — Burhanpur, Daru-s-sarur. 

Date — ^ 

Regnal year — 2. 

Weight — 169 grs. 

Size — *94. 

Obversf 

jjl-gv 

, Uic 

*—« A — ^ — ...» 

V*..- y ^ 


r 


Reverse. 
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The attribution of this coin to the second 8hshjah&n (Rafi- 
*u«d-daulah) is not free from doubt, but of whichever king it 
is, it seems td be unpublished though Dr. Taylor has a rupee of 
this mint and reign of Sh&jahan II. The regnal year 2 ” is 
noticeably. 


11. M. MUHAMMAD ^AH. 

Mint — Deraj&t. 
Date— 1160 A. H. 
RegncJ year — 30. 
Weight — 176 grs. 
Size — *9. 


Obverse, 


Reverse. 




in* 




r* 

^ 

Mr. Longworth Dames writes: “The Deraj at mint has 
hitherto only been known on the coins of the Durtanis. The 
earliest I have seen of Ahmad Shah Durrani is of the year 1171. 
Its appearance on Muhammad Shah’s coins is remarkable as 
NSdir Shah’s invasion took place in 1162 and the Deraj&t 
remained in his possession after that date. He was assassin- 
ated in 1 160, the year in which this coin is dated, and it would 
seem that on his death the mint at Dera Ismail Khan (Deraj at) 
again issued coins in the name of the Mughal Emperors until 
Ahmad Shah’s invasion.” - • 

Rupees of “Dera ” of Muhammad Shah and Ahmad Sh&h 
were found by Mr. Whitehead in the Bah&walpur Toshakh&na 
(N.S. XI, p. 342), and a rupee of Muhammad Sh&h of the same 
mint is described on p. 214 of the L&hor Museum Catalogue. 
This may, Mr. Dames thinks, be Dera GhazI Kh&n. 
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12. M. SHAH ALAM. 

Mint^Katak. 

Date— Absent. 

Regnal year — 22. 

Weight— 176 grs. 

Size— r02. 

Obverse. 


»l-A 

|JU tlSlt Sit** 

o — i* ^ 0.) 

lieoer«e. 

rr 

uX— if 

The only other specimen that I know of was in Dr. White 
King’s ooUeotion. (Catalogue of sale No. 4111.) ' 

H. Nelson WEiom’. 

78. TREASUBB TEOVE (MUiiHAL). 

Sixty-six Mughal rupees were recently found buried in 
the village of Ladkhed in the district of Yeotmal and sent to 
me for examination. The following four coins are of special 
interest : — 

1. M. JAHANDAR mlH. 

Mint— Fathabad (Dharur ?). 

Date— A.H. 1124. 

Regnal year — ahd. 

Obverse. 


jU y\ xU 
I tri* 

* <■ 


ij ] i5l_J| [ ^ 
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Bemrse, 





The bottom line of the reverse is unfortunately obliterated. 
The omission may, however, be supplied by comparing the coin 
with the one deeoribed and figured in Numismatic Supplement 
n, article 16. The arrangement of the reverse is the same and 
there are similar collections of dots in the curves of the ^ 

of r 

That coin was of Farrukhsiyar. The mint is new for 
Jali&ndftr. 

2. M. MUHAMMAD MAH. 

Mint — Satftra. 

Date — ^A.H. 11. Regnal year obliterated. 

Obverse . — Usual inscription. Date to right of top line. 

Reverse. 

sSa— 

)jUL- 

This is an addition to the list of Mughal mints. Is the 
Sat&ra of this coin the well-known town in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, which bears the same name but is apparently spelt 
8&tara (see Imperial Gazetteer) ? I have been unable to identi- 
fy it with any other place. 

3. A<. MUHAMMAD MAH. 

Mint — Balwantnagar* 

Date — ^A.H. 116 x Regnal year, 28. 

Obverse . — Usual inscription. Date to right of top line. . 

Reverse . — Usual arrangement. Mint name in bottom 
Hne. 

In Mr. Bum’s list of Mughal mints (J.A.8.B., Vol. LXXIII, 
Part 1, Na 2, 1904) is given a coin from my calmet of this 
mint struck in the reign of Ahmad Sh&h. This coin was 
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obtained at Jhanel, and on enquiry from the Ta^flld&r of that 
town 1 was informed that the old name of Jh&nsl was Balwant- 
nagar, and that there is still a Muhalla in the town known as 
“ Taksal/ ’ i.e . , mint, which is evidence of the issue of coirs. The 

S 3sent coin carries tlie mint back to the reign of Muhammad 
&h. 

4. M. MUHAMMAD ^AH. 

Mint — ? Qandahar. 

Date — A.H. 116 x Regnal yeai*, 30. 

Obverse . — Usual inscription in three lines. Date to 
right of top line. 

Reverse . — Usual arrangement. Mint name in bottom 
line. 

The first two letters of the mint name are not quite distinct, 
but there are traces of the top of the J and to its left a dot 
over tlie place where the sliould be. If, however, the 
reading is correct, it is not easy to understand how a coin came 
to issue from Qandahar in A.H. 1169 (A.D. 1746) in the name 
of Muhammad Shah of Dehli. Nadir Sliah, the Persian invader 
of Hindustan, took possession of Qandahar in 1737 A.D. 
(A.H. 1160-1161) and built a new city. Qandahar was taken 
by Ahmad Khan Durrani some ten years later, and it is just 
possible that in the confusion of these troublous times, the 
Deldi Emperor may liave seized the opportunity to renew the 
old Mughal claim to Qandahar by issuing coins professing to be 
struck there under his autliority. But that there was any 
striking of coinage at Qandahar itself in the name of Muhammad 
Shah seems extremely improbable. 

H. Nelson Wright. 

79. Treasure Trove (Mumial). 

Out of a find of 129^ silver coins discovered in an earthen 
pot while digging the foundation for a new building at Hanu- 
man Tal in the Jubbulpore City, and sent to me for examina- 
tion, I selected the following five rupees for a note in the Nu- 
mismatic Supplement : — 

1. In the name of Shah 'Alam II. 

A.H.— 1199. 

Regnal year — 26, 

Mint — Deogadh ? 

Obverse. 

..IM 
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Beverse. 


r*i 





This is a small thick coiii (size •76'^) with lettering much 
cruder than on the coins of this mint of Shith * Alam 11 usually 
met with. This fact probably indicates the loss of influence of 
the suzerain power. Mr. W. S. Talbot, C.S., has a similar coin 
dated 1198. A coin of Deogadh in my cabinet of the normal 
fabric is dated 1190-17. 

2. Shah ‘Alam II. 

Mint — lialanagar Gadha. 

A.H. — Absent. 

Regnal year — 36. 

A coin of this type has been published by Colonel Vost in 
Numismatic Supplement XI, p. 326. This coin has as mint 
marks a trisul and 12- pointed star on the obverse in the second 
line, and a star to the right cf the regnal year on the reverse. 

.3. Shah ‘Alam II. 

Mint — Nagpur ? 

A.H.— 1227. 

Regnal year — 36. 

Size — *86'". 

Obverse, 

J ^ > 

A ^ 

I r r V * 

Over “ badshah ” are a irisul and a flower with 11 petals 
and a stalk. 

Reverse, 





Below theird aUis a trisul on its side. 
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4. In the name of AMmat) Shah. 
Mint? 

A.H. — Absent. 

Regnal year — 56 ? 

Size -82' 

Obverse, 


Reverse, 


o ... i ll— 

An arrowhead to left of the oS in the lower line. 

5. As on No. 4 but a smaller coin (size = *76^) and the 
mint is written cjJSI, The regnal year is represented by the 
hgures «1. . 

These last two coins are evidently Mahratta-struok. They 
resemble in execution the Katak coins on pages 248-250 of the 
Indian Museum Catalogue, Volume 111, 1908. What their mint 
town was I am not able to conjecture. 

All the above coins are in the Nagpur Museum. 

H. Nblson Weight. 

80. Dams of Akbar struck at JaunpOr and Ajm&r 
Mints, 

Jaunpur, 

Qu the gold and silver coins of Jaunpur mint, Akbar is en- 
titled and Jaunpur is ordinarily termed ‘ D4ru-1 

IQiilafai’— see Mr. Nelson Wright’s Introduction to Vol. Ill 
of the (Catalogue of the OoisAS in the Indian Museum, Caloutta. 
That Museum contains different types of Akbar’s copper coins 
struck at Jaunpdr, Nos. 449 and 451. The first is of the usual 
type with the obverse inscription ‘ Fulds Jaunpdr D4ru-1 lyiilft- 
fat ’ , and the date is in wor^ on the reverse side. The second 
is a quai^r dAm exhibiting a geometrical device on the reverse, 
and the inscri])tion * Dftru-z-^arb Jaunpdr ’ on the obverse side. 
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In the Delhi Bazar I have found a third t 3 rpe, the inscriptions 
on which are as follows : — 

Obverse, Reverse. 

y\ 

CTJ 

Every word of this reading on the obverse is quite clear, 
but possibly formed part of the legend. Over the last 
letter of the word Muhammad is ornament No. 25 in the Table 
of Ornament found on Mughal Coins — Vol. Ill of the Catalogue 
of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The first and 
third lines of the reverse are cut, but there is sufficient to make 
my reading almost certain. The epithet *Abu-l-fath ’ is exhi- 
bited in full, and as far as 1 know this is the first instance of its 
use on coins in connection with Akbar’s name. It invariably 
formed the reverse inscription on the smaller copper coins of the 
Jaunpu]; kings, and the Indian Museum possesses one of these 
of as late a date as A.H. 887 — Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum. Calcutta, Vol. II, Jaunpfir, No. 176. 

Possibly the use of the epithet on the present coin is a 
survival. 

Since writing the above I have seen Col. Vost’s article ‘ On 
some rare Muhammadan Coins ’ published in the A.S.B. Journal 
for 1896. I find that this ddm was described by him — see 
Plate II, No 7 — but he read it as being a coin of Muhammad 
Sh4h. Sfiri. The only word legible on the obveree of that 
specimen is Muhammad. 


Ajmir. 

The Indian Museum possesses two types of dams struck at 
Ajm6r mint. On one type Ajm6r is probably styled ‘ D4ru-1 
Mansfir’ and the second is the common variety presenting tlie 
obverse inscription ‘ ?arb Ajm6r sikka fulfis ’ Indian Museum 
Catalogue, Vol III, Nos. 358 and 359. Amongst a large num- 
ber of Akbar's copper coins struck at Ajm6r and Chitor mints, I 
came across two apparently new varieties of Ajm6r ddm. The 
inscriptions on the first are : — 

Obverse. 

( silUJt ) 

.iLjf 


Reverse. 



9 
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Those on the second are : — 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 



s ^ 

... 

jjll UjJm* 

> ••A 


In each case the reverse bears ornament No. 24 of the 
Table of Ornaments already referred to. 

The first coin is a adm of D4ru-l-khiMfat Salim4b4d, 
Ajm4r, struck in the year 982. The second is a ddm of Salimd- 
b4d, dated 1008. The style of the obverse of the first is dis- 
tinct, but that of the obverse of the second follows the usual 
style of the copper coins of Ajm4r and Chltor. 

In his paper, ‘ The Mints of the Mughal Emperors,’ Mr. R. 
Bum noted on a copper coin of Ajm^r of mint Salimgarh, Ajm6r, 
dated 982. On my copper coin of same date, the name is un- 
doubtedly Salim4b4d. Mr. Bum remarks that this name for 
Ajm^r is doubtless connected with Shaikh Salim Chishti from 
whom Prince Salim took his name. Shaikh Salim died in 979, 
and Prince Salim was bom in 977. 

Coins of Akbar are now, therefore, known of Ajm^r, of Aj- 
m^r with its name Salim4b4d, and of Salimabad alone. I may 
instance the parallel case of the issues of Shah ^ Alain II minted 
at Bindr&ban, alias Mumin4b4d. Sh&h ‘Alam II struck coins 
bearing the names of Muminab4d, of Bindrdban, and of the* 
combination Mumindbad, Bindrdban, the first two in copper, 
and the last in silver. 

R. B. Whitehead, C.S. 

81 . Muem AL Emperors — Rafi* f-d-D arj at . 

Oold, 

Obverse. 

^ H'Mi) 

^ nr (i) 

The above muhar adds another to the list of RafPu-d- 
darjat’s mints. The title in place of the usual 

y is also new. With these two pretentious titles 


Reverse. 
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may be compared oUj hIsj^A {e.g., Jahangir, I.M.C., Vol. Ill, 
664); (e.g., Jahandar. I.M.C., 1713) 

(Farrukbsiyar). The phrase appears in place of the usual 
on coins of Jahandar {e.g., I.M.C., III, 1709). The 
above coin is at present in a private English collection. 

J. Allan, 

British Museum. 




20. Some Remarks on Mundari Phonology and on its 
Treatment in the Records of the Linguistics 1 Survey of 
India. 

By The Rbv. C. Mbhl, Q,E,L. Mission^ Chaibasa. 


In my leisure hours during the last rainy season I went 
through vol. iv of the Linguistic Survey of India, containing 
the Munda and Dravidian languages. My expectations to find 
the volume a mine of information about subjects of compara- 
tive philology were fully realized, and 1 do not hesitate to 
pay my full tribute of acknowledgement and admiration to the 
scliolarship displayed in handling the linguistic problems, in 
which we missionaries, working in the respective languages, 
take a lively interest. So it was gratifying to me to find the 
assertion of an existing connection between the Kurukh and 
the Mundari languages resting on so untenable grounds, finally 
disproved. 

But turning to the Mundari dialects, I was rather struck 
by the manner in which parts of the Mundari phonology have 
been treated and Mundari sounds written. During the years 
1 liave been in Chota Nagpur, I studied the Mundari dialect 
of the Sonepur Pargana, that of Poraliat, which is practically 
the same as the Mankipatti dialect, and that of the llos of 
Singhbhum. I have been working among the Muhdari-speak- 
ing population east of Ranchi, and have here to do with Bhumij 
and Tamarias too, but from none of these various sections of 
tlie bulk of the Mundari people, numbering about 900,000, 
I ever heard the semi-consonants and vowels pronounced as 
they are recorded in the respective language specimens and 
in the list of words. I showed the Mundari specimen to an 
educated MundS.. He said, he understock it because he knew 
the story, but that it was not his own language. 

It was a great mistake on the part of the compiler to 
regard the Koda dialect as ** almost pure Mundari,’* and to 
“ correct ” the Mundari, etc,, specimens and list of woids accord- 
ing to the phonetics of that dialect. This a quite superficial 
analysis of the Koda specimen (pp. Ill—- 113, vol. iv, L.S.I ) 
will show. The following Kdda words and bases are not used 
in Mundari, m., *'gam, ansa, bisae, katak, d&, datran, bacha- 
Ian, pora, lagA, rayat, than, pad jasga, bagal, g4raj, kintu, 
jahSie. chimtit’, bisi-k’, layek, lahae, hoe, habar, nak&r, hatak, 
sSn&k, anti, posao, damra, bati hat, rij r4n, karan, anach, 
mahindar, atak, lahar, nitit, bachhar, daulat, n&s^, khusi.” 
So also not the following which 1 could trace as Santkli words 
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in the specimens extant, viz., ** mata, ha, am, khange, jata, 
samtao, haral, disom, tahas nahas, Hr, ubla dubla, enkhan, 
san, kal, choklak\ chiitan munis, rangach’, bendak, ohHk’a, 
khataok ho, taram parani, marani, jaman, gate, kusmbi, 
bachha. * ’ 

The bases and words hich’, natan, ajum, lahech’, asu, 
liara, begin, chekan, layah, harma, jit*, narech', rak’a, birit’, 
rengeoh’ perech’, menak* ” may represent a corrupted or 
santalized form of Mundari, comp. Mundari “ hiju, natin, 
ayum, lae', isu, horo bugin, chikan, loyoh, hormo, jid’ nare’ 
ra’, birid’, renge’, pere’, mena’”: but genuine Mundari 
words I find in the Koda specimen only the following, viz., 
“ sirma, lei, nam, nir, bugin odon, tusin.” 1 have omitted a 
few words like apu, agu, hurin, haga, etc., which are the same 
in Mundari and Kantali. Looking on the grammatical forms, 
1 find indeed used the Mundari suffixes ren and te, but the for- 
mer is used with mandi, while in Mundari it is used only with 
animate beings Then the suffixes tak’, tet’ are not used in 
Mundari, and ak’ and lok’ (comp. Mundari a’ and la’) seem to 
be santalized. Nik’i, ani and ana occur instead of the Mun- 
dari Demonstratives ni’, ini’ and ena’, but inkin is found, and 
e at the end of the verb, as in Mundari. The predicate suiffixes 
tan ” and “ken ’’are Mundari, “ket” is santalized, the 
suffix of the past time “ en ” is Santali. and so are the forms 
tahiin, tusin taepe and the use of the inceptive base lag and 
of chap The frequent omission of the categorical a, in 
gamach’e, set’ene, sanok’ing, etc., is never met with in Mundari, 
nor forms as “ birit’ ke tach’, iimaekena, hoeto kanme, 
chekan tan ak’, at’ge taliiin kenae.” Tlie position of the 
Pronoun at the end of the predicate is also a point of difference. 
In Mundari it is generally attached to the preceding word. 

1 think the result of this investigation shows that, with 
regard to grammar, the Koda dialect of Birbhuin stands 
between Mundari and Santali, containing formative elements of 
both. With regard to the vocabulary about seventy per cent, 
of the words are non-Mundari (Santali, and Bengali and Bihari 
loan words). Of the twenty- five per cent. Mundari words only 
one-fourth is genuine, the rest is corrupted or santalized. The 
ooilipiler writes, p. 108, vol. iv, L.S.I. — “ It seems as if the Munda 
Kodas originally spoke a dialect of Mundari, but are gradually 
abandoning their old language for that of their neighbours in 
districts, where they are only found in small numbers.” In 
Birbhum 6,200 Kodas are living and more than 47,000 Santals. 
It is only to be expected that the Kodfi. language was strongly 
influenced by Santali and Bengali. But this should have pre- 
cluded to draw conclusions from it concerning MupdHri phone- 
tics, and to regard the specimens setting it forth as a standard, 
according to which the specimens of other Mundari dialects 
were to be corrected. 
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In addition to e and o Santali has the open vowel sounds 
d and d, Munddri has them not, therefore the Grammarians 
do not mention them and none are found in the Mundari 
specimens. Nevertheless the compiler writes, p. 83, vol. iv, 
L.S.I. — “ Mr. Bedding’s Koda list shows that Mundari in this 
respect agrees with Santali, and I have therefore introduced 
the signs a and a in the (Mundari) list.” In the introduction 
to the Mundari languages he says that “ the materials collec- 
ted for the purpose of this survey have not been prepared by 
scholars with a phonetical training” and that “only the 
specimens of Santali and its dialects forwarded from the Santal 
Parganas are quite trustworthy in this respect.” Now Father 
Hoffmann and Dr. Nottrott, who both have written Mundari 
grammars, are Germans, and besides them at least a dozen 
more German Missionaries are working in the Mundari 
language area. If anybody, then they would have been quali- 
fie(l to observe the difference between e and a if it existed, 
because this is the case in (German, and their ear from their child- 
hood has been trained to distinguish these sounds. They all 
know English too, andean distinguish between tlie vowel sounds 
in “ all ” and “ hole,” in “ hot” and “ rode”; should they 
not have been able to mark the difference between o and a in 
MundM if it existed ? But the compiler, instead of stick- 
ing by the records from men on the spot, or, in case of doubt, 
getting more information from them, trusted more the 
unauthoritative notes of a Santal Missionary who lives 25 ‘ 
miles off from the area of the Mundari language. Now this 
colleague of mine may be a great Santali scholar, but he cer- 
tainly does not speak any Mundari dialect, else he, as proof- 
reader of the Mundari section of the volume, would have 
found means to prevent the creeping in of errors like the above- 
mentioned. The words contained in the Mundari list with a 
and a vowel-sounds may be Koda or anything, but they are 
certainly not Mundari. 

About long and neutral vowels the compiler says that they 
were not “ separately marked in the specimens, but that 
Mr. Bedding’s Koijd texts show that Munddri also in this 
respect agrees with Santali,^* Of course, both kinds of vowels 
occur in Mundari and the latter are noticed in the Grammar of 
Father Hoffmann. But 1 can’t find that in the use of them 
Mundari agrees with Santali. I give a list of words and bases 
marked long ( — ) in the Koda specimen, but which are pro- 
nounced short inMundari, viz,, hiin, fnkln, hattfi, h6rM, sangln- 
dlsum, maraii, renge’, sukri, blrid’, ifi, nutilm, am, nlr, biigm, 
tusin, kata, nam, loyon, dfiran, chikan, oroft.” On the whole 
I may say that the quantity of the vowels in Mundari words is 
not such afixed matter as, for instance, in Hindi. Words, gene- 
rally pronounced short, one may hear sometimes pronounced 
long by some people, and ince versd. 
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Neutral vowels only few are marked in the K5da specimen. 
The a ” in hatih, s^ngih, miad, durah is neutral also in 
Mundari. But apu is apu, ruar is rul^, aH is ah, agu is agu, 
asu is isu, ani is ini, in Mundari. The a in jad, jan, tad (predi- 
cate suffixes) is often pronounced neutral in Mundari. The 
sound of that Mundari neutral a is that of the short a in Hindi 
iCSiilT, or of the vowel pronounced in the second syllable of Ger- 
man aber ” or English “ oral,” a negligently pronounced 
short a. In some words, instead of reduplication, a becomes 
sometimes a, jagar becomes jagar, kaji = kaji, k§.jini etc. 
But words, generally pronounced with a neutral a, may in this or 
that locality, by this or that person, or even in sentences spoken 
with emotion or emphatically or jestingly, be heard pronounced 
with a short or even long a, and to frame rules about these changes 
is an impossible task. The same must be said about the laws 
of harmonic sequence. Traces of it are found in words like 
kuriku, ini’, hiju’. But instead of the forms inkih, inku, 
niku, kajiua, baiua, etc., sometimes adduced as proof of the 
influence of those laws in Mund&ri, very frequently the forms 
enkin, enko, niko, and nearly generally the forms kajioa’ and 
baioa’ are heard. Besides, similar changes of e into i and o 
into u are taking place, where no trace of the working of the 
laws of harmonic sequence can be found, e.g^., irio’tana, from 
ere’, banguja = banga’ia ; compare Kurukh tingkan, from tengna, 
khutkan from kbottna. All the rules about vowel changes in 
Santali, laid down under the head “ Harmonic Sequence ” pp. 
37 and 3H, vo\. iv, L.S.I., do not apply to MundW. So also 
in this respect a very considerable difference between Mun- 
dnri and Santali is to be stated. 

The so-called semi-consonants are all pretty well described in 
the existing Mundari Grammars and have been marked there, 
d’ and b’ or d" and b"' (for Santali t’ and p’) and (’) or (:) (for 
the equivalent of Santali k’ and ch’) respectively. The 
original Mundiiii specimens were marked in the same way but 
the compiler states that he marked them as in Santali ; some- 
times, liowever, rather wrongly, e.g. orak’tich’na Ranchirich’na 
where no suffix Ich’ but in co^esces with te and re. He asserts, 
‘ * the semi-consonants arelvard and not soft sounds/’ p, 84, vol. iv, 
L.S.l. The Rev. Screfsrud in his grammar, p. 9, indeed, 
says so about the Santali semi-consonants, but 1 don’t think 
this is the case with them naturally. The process of pronounc- 
ing a consonant may be divided into two parts, (1) the putting 
into position the organs with which it is pronounc^, and 
(2) the relaxing these organs and causing the air from the 
lungs to strike against them. Now the difference between the 
consonants, whether they are to be soft, hard, or aspirate, is 
caused solely by the second part of this process and depends on 
the more or less abrupt relaxation of the respective organs and 
on the measure of force with which the air is made to pass 
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over them. For instance, in pronouncing labials, the lips have 
first to be closed. This being done, I can pronounce a p, or b, 
or ph, or bh, as I like. Now the semi-consonants in Munddri 
consist only of the sound produced by the first part of the process 
described, and from the description of them in Screfsrud’s Santali 
Grammar, pp. 10 and 11, I conclude that the same is the case in 
Santali. They, therefore, naturally cannot be hard,, but must be 
neutral. A neutral sound, however, stands, I think, nearer to 
a soft than to a hard sound. In Mundari, at least, e.g., ub’ 
(Santali up’), has not a pronunciation similar to p as in 
English “hoop ”, but rather to b as in German “ hub and 
kented’ in its pronunciation does not resemble that ot Ger- 
man “ kentert ”, but ratlier that of “ kenternd. ” With some 
speakers who, in putting into position the respective organs, 
do not close their throat fully, naturally some air is escaping 
through the nose before they have relaxed their organs, and 
therefore a slight nasal sound is heard from them after the 
semi-consonant, which sometimes has been marked, e.g., ub”', 
med" . 

Wlien in Santali the semi-consonants are described as hard 
sounds, and 1 myself had ample opportunity to notice their 
somewhat different pronunciation among the Santals of 
Dhalbhum and Morbhanj, this must have other reasons. Per- 
haps it is due to the pointed, jerklike pronunciation of the 
vowel preceding the semi-consonant, which before d’ and b’ in 
Mundari is pronounced quite in the ordinary way. • Besides 
this, the Rev. Screfsrud in the description of these sounds in 
his Santali Grammar, pp. 8 to 11, speaks of a “ sharp inhala- 
tion of the breath ” preceding or accompanying the closing of 
the organs. Nothing of this kind can be observed in connec- 
tion with the pronunciation of Mundari b’ and d’ , nor could 
1 observe it among the Santals in Dhalbhum. Like in Santali, 
b’ and d’ before the passive voice suffix o’ (Santali ok') are 
clianged into the resp. soft consonants in Mundari, v.g , jutidoa 
of jutid’. The predicative suffixes jad’, tad’, ad* and akad’ 
dropd’, the suffixes ked’ and led’ even ed’ before the pro- 
nominal infixes of the first and third person singular, in and i, 
viz., neljaiaing, metainae, emakaiai, kajikihai nclliai instead 
of neljadiaing, metadinai, emakadiai, kajikedifiai nellediai, 
but the full forms are heard in many places too. Around 
Ranchi occasionally instead of the suffix ked a form ker is 
heard, probably due to Kurukb influence, in which language 
kera is frequently added to the past tense, e.gr., bonga kora - 
(Hindi bhag gaya). Father De Smet mentioned this form toot 
(His Grammar, p. 2). S6 also Dr. Nottrott,*p. 7, of his Gram- 
mar. In the Ho dialect, the Mundari dental consonants, and 
likewise the dental semi-consonants, are generally pronoimoed as 
cerebrals, especially in the just mentioned predicative suffixes. 
In forms like nelkeded’ (Mundari nelked’te) the position of the 
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soiui-consonant seems to have been changed, but forms like 
hujuyaned’ are heard too (Mundari hijuyante). The suffix te 
is in this form apparently weakened into ed* (neutral e and 
semi*consonant d^). 

While the Mundari dental and labial semi-consonants in 
their character resemble to some degree those in Santali, the 
case with the Mundari equivalent of Santali guttural and pala- 
tal semi-consonants is rather different. The semi-consonants d* 
and b’ are pronounced by putting the dental and labial organs, 
respectively, into position and closing at the same time the 
throat. Where Santali has guttural or palatal semi -consonants, 
in Mundari ouly the throat is closed, the gidtural and palatal or- 
gans not being brought into activity. The sound thus produced 
is a mere check on the preceding vowel, the same for Santali 
oh’ and k’. A Munda, who is a teacher at the Ranclii G.E.L. 
Mission High English School, in a Mundari booklet published 
by him in the Devanagri character, in an introductory note 
describes this sound as follows: ‘‘ It should be borne in mind 
that in Mundari the Bisarg (:) denotes that a similar half- 
sounded vowel is understood after the vowel which it follows, 
as (X)” . Practically the sound is the same, as 

the check after the first vowel in Kurukh ci’ina, he’ena, 
ca’ana, ho’ona, hu’utang, but it is unquestionable that Mun- 
dari herein has not been influenced by Kurukh* The pre- 
ceding vowel is pronounced in the same pointed manner as in 
Kurukh, but instead of pronouncing another sound after the 
check, the tiiroat is only opened and the air allowed to pass, 
whereby a kind of “ echo ” of the first vowel is produced, as 
Father Hoffmann has called that aftersound very appropri- 
ately (p 3 of his grammar). The Mundari Grammarians all, 
taking no notice of Santali phonetics, this being not within the 
scope of their books, call this equivalent of Santali guttural 
and palatal semi-consonants a vowel check, and rightly so from 
a Mundari standpoint, for nothing of the kind of a consonant 
is ever spoken or hoard. In consequence thereof, they regard 
g and j, the guttural and palatal soft consonants, which here 
and there in certain grammatical forms reappear instead of the 
check, as euphonical. But this reappearance of g or j, which 
is confined to some localities, does not take plskce according to 
th^ fixed rules of Santali Grammar. 

Many names of places in the Ranchi District, compounds 
with da’, are pronounced dag (Ichadag, Banad&g, etc.) at least 
by all non-Mundas. The Mundari name Hardugan, of the 
base du*, is also to be noted here. Monosyllabic Mundari bases 
and some dissyllabic bases too, ending in a’ o’ u’ insert g before 
the passive suffix o’, e.g., mago’a, togo’a, giugo’a of ma’, to’, 
giu’ , and alsotebaga’ of teba'. I noticed these forms chiefly in 
the Sonpur Pargana and in Porahat. Where no insertion of g 
takes place, the check on the vowel remains, that on the 
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passive suffix o’ becoming less audible. I never noticed a g 
replacing the check on the Genitive suffixes a’ and rea’. The 
emphatic forms amaga’ and aihaga’ are apparently contrac- 
tions of amagea’ and ainagea’. In Nagpuria, the Hindi dia- 
lect of Chota Nagpur, which many MundSs of the Basi&, Palkot, 
and Kolabira Thanas speak besides their own language, there 
is a genitive in k, e.g.y umanak (comp. Oriya Jsehimanankar, 
Hindi which is, of course, apure Aryan form of speech. 

But it has never influenced the Mundari Genitive in a’, the 
latter there also being spoken only with a slight check on the 
a. Father Hoffmann noticed (p. 1 and 2 of his grammar, that 
the check of the passive suffix o’ is generally transferred to 
the categori<‘al a following it, if the f(>rm closes with that a’ , 
€.g., baioa’. I have noticed the insertion of a w between pas- 
sive suffix o’ and categorical a in Sonpur. Father De Smet 
mentions also such forms (p. 3 of his Grammar) ; e.g., hobaowa’, 
namowa’ . Bases with labials seem to favour this insertion of 
w. Forms in g are heard likewise, e.g., banoga’. A slight 
olieck is then heard on the categorical a. Pleonastic passive 
forms are sometimes heard like baiugoa’ . 

Bases ending in e’ and i’ (corresponding to Santah bases 
in ch’) in Sonepur generally take j in the future, inserting an 
e between j and the categorical a, e.g. nijeai of ni’ , rejeako of 
re’. Before the passive suffix this j is often too inserted, and 
if not. the vowel check is dropped, e.g. ketejoa, of kete’ 
tukujoa, of tukui’. The latter form shows, that bases ending 
in another vowel but i and e, when their palatal semi-consonant 
was lost, added i in Mundari, which then is changed into j, 
comp, the bases goi’ lai’ dubui’, etc. In Porahat the bases 
ending in e’ and i’ do not insert j before the Passive suffix, 
but, probably in analogy to the bases in a, o, u, — g. Forms 
like nigoa’, of ni’. regoa’, of re’, peregoa’ of pere’, are frequent- 
ly heard, but of goi’ gojoa’ only. Father Hoffmann has also 
observed these forms (see his Grammar, p. 162, Rem. 2). But 
the insen^d j is mostly heard in Sonepur in predicate forms 
with the infixed personal pronoun of the third person. I have 
told already that forms like neljadiai, emadiain, dotadia kajia- 
kadiale, agukediako, and itulediape, etc., are often contracted 
into neljaiai, emaiain, dotaiam, kajiakaiale, agukiako, and 
ituli ape respectively. In consequence of the dropped d’ a slight 
check is sometimes heard on the preceding a, while the e 
coalesces with the infix i into I. Now this infix i, correspond- 
ing to Santftli e, has never a check, and as far as I can see from 
the specimens in Santali, e never has a palatal semi-oonsonaqt. 
But nevertheless the Mundari infix i of tho above-mentioned 
contracted forms in Sonepur is changed into j, e,g.^ nelnajai, 
emajaifi , dotajam, kajiakajale, agukijako, itulijape, etc. 1 don’t 
think this j can be due to any influence of the dropped semi- 
consonant d’ of the predicate suffixes. But the pronouns ini* 
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and aw, which have the check, in Sonepur form their genitive 
inija\ and aja’, and it may be, that analogously to these forms 
the predicative infix i is changed into j. So this j represents 
rather a euphonical change, than proving the presence of a 
semi-consonant as the compiler woula have it. All this goes to 
show that the Munddri eguivalenta of the Santali semi-consonants 
are neither uniform nor stable in their character^ and that they in 
this respect, as well as in their pronunciation, differ loiddy from 
Santali, 

An unbiassed examination of the grammars and original 
language specimens of Mundari must have led to the aclmow- 
Icdgment of this difference. But as it has been looked at 
through Santali spectacles and no justice was done to its 
phonetical peculiarities, the language has been misrepresented 
and distorted in the records of the Linguistical Survey. 

As a principle, I think, in every language only that is 
written what is really spoken. Nobody will find fault with 
the French, because they have no d in their jour (Latin dies), 
which is still preserved in the pronunciation of Italian 
giomo ; or with the English, because they write no g in lay 
(Saxon leggan) as the Germans do in legen : or with Hindi- 
speaking people who write the Tadbhava word (Sanscr 
) instead of the Tatsama word W1W*1 used in Bengali ; 
or with somebody transliterating the Urdu word tarjuma 
(Arabic into Roman characters without h, because Per- 
sian has that h. So Mundari words should, and I am sure, 
will also in future not be written with a, a, k’, ch', t’, and p’, 
which letters represent Santali sounds not spoken in Mundari. 
The letters ii and a are to be dropped altogether. For the dental 
and labial semi-consonants d’ and b’ respectively should be 
used and for the vowel check the sign {’), as Father Hoffmann 
used, them. The apostrophe is preferable to the colon (:) 
(visarga in Nagri), because the latter witli Roman characters is 
an interpunction only, while the apostroplie serves to denote 
elisions and similar checks. I iiave written the Mundari words 
in this paper as suggested. In Devanagri for the vowel check 
the vifwga is used ; for t)ie dental and labial semi-consonants, 
at least « the roots, ^ and w (with virama) should be written. 

I ail afraid, the section on Mundari phonetics in the 
Linguisti»l Survey will disappoint all who live among the Mun- 
das and klow the language, and will be misleading for beginnem 
who use it m the study of the la^uage, and for scholars abroad. 
I hope this is the only serious mistake found in the volumes of 
the Linguistical Survey, which should be corrected in a pubU- 
cation of sueli prominence and authority. 



21. Chondrodoftta Bonei : a new species of fossil Lamelli- 
branchs from the Hippurite-bearing beds of 
Seistan. 

By Ebnbst W. Vrbdenbttrg. 


The geological period known as the Cretaceous witnessed 
an extraordinary development of certain ponderous marine 
bivalves, in which the ordinary structure of a pelec3rpod shell has 
became disguised to such an extent as to simulate frequently a 
coralloid gro\^th, while the valves are apt to become so unequal 
in size as to bear to one another very much the same relation as 
the shell and operculum of a gastropod. These singular or- 
ganisms were for a hmg time a puzzle to naturalists, and it is 
only quite lately that tlu* homology of their structures has begun 
to be clearly understood. They grew together in shallow water 
forming large masses that recall a coial-reef much more than the 
banks built by certain gregarious mollusca such as oysters. 
This abnormal mode of development occurs in a number of genera 
which are not always closely related to one another, and must 
be referable therefore to certain biological conditions special 
to the particular geological period during which these peculiar 
shells flourished. They reac*lied the acme of their dr s elopment 
towards the close of the Mesozoic or secondaiy period i^hich 
not a single one survived. It is very remarkable to note that a 
closely similar mode of growth affected an entirely difteient class 
of organisms, that of tlie Biachiopods, at a previous period of 
the earth’s history, that is during the final stages of the Palaeozoic 
or Primary era. Both during the terminal stages of the Palaeo- 
zoic and Mesozoic, there occurred an exceptional spreading of 
the oceans which overflowed all the low-lying parts of the con- 
tinents, and considerably increased the area of the shallow 
portions of the sea floor which are best adapted to a luxurious 
development of marine life. It is during these exceptionally 
favourable periods that the peculiar types of permanently fixed 
organisms above alluded to have mainly flourished. In both 
instances, both at the end of the Palaeozoic and at the end of the 
Mesozoic these periods of oceanic extension were followed by a 
sudden regression during, which the sea-level sank far below 
present limits, and the great sub-marine continental ledges 
became dry land for a short time. To this sudden alteration 
of physical conditions is to be ascribed, in all probability, the 
abrupt changes in the organic world that marked the initial 
phases of the secondary and of the Tertiary eras. 
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To this cause is due no doubt the sudden disappearance, 
at the end of the secondary, of the curious mollusca here referred 
to. Some of these singular shells belong to the extinct family 
of the Eudistoe of which the most familiar t 3 ^e is represented 
by the large shells known as Hijypurites. Curiously enough 
there has not been so far a single specimen of a genuine Hix)- 
jiurite discovered within the present limits of the Indian Empire, 
though certain closely related genera, especially EadioliteSt are 
frequent amongst the deposits of the age of the great banl^ of 
Eudistce. In one of the lately published numbers of the Eecords 
of the Geological Survey of India (xxxviii, pt. 3), I gave descrip- 
tions of two species of genuine Hippurites which were discovert 
quite close to the Indian frontier, in Seistan. 

A close study of the Rudistie banks constantly reveals the 
presence of abnormal organisms in which the original characters 
are not disguised to such an extent as in the Eudistoe themselves, 
though they are apt to assume a very exceptional appearance. 
In the cose of the Seistan deposits, the hippurites are accom- 
panied by large numbers of a singular bivalve which I was unable 
to refer to any genus with which I was then acquainted. I 
published a photograph of this curious organism, and, thanks 
to the courtsey of I)r. Emil Bose of Mexico, I am now able to 
give a name to this fossil. 

The following is J)r. Emil Bose’s communication dated 
Mexico den 30 January, 1910. 

* * In Ihrer letzen Publikation in den Records der (leol. Survey 
bilden Sic eine Bivalve ab, von der Ihnen das Genus unbekannt 
ist. Der Abbildung nach zu schliessen, durfte es sich wohl um 
eine Chondrodonta ahnlicb der Chondrodonta Munsoni Hill 
handeln. die in den Ver. Staaten im Gault vorkemmen soil, 
hier in Mexico findet sich eine verwandte species in Oenoman, 
in Europa kommt die Chondrodonta Joannas, im Turon, aber 
nach Schnarrenberger auch Vorcenoman vor. Sie finden einen 
Theil der betreffenden Litteratur in der Arbeit Stanton’s 
Ghondrodoiita, a new genus of ostreiform mollusks from the 
cretaceous, with descriptions of the Gefnotype and a new species ” 
( Proc. U. S. National Museum, xxiv, p. 130-307). Nicht erwahnt 
ist darin Z.B. die Publikationen von R. Hoemes iiber Ostrea 
Joannas , dis Sie aber leicht hnden werden. 

In der Hoffnung, dass Ihnen diese Angaben von Nutzen 
seiA werden verbleibe ich mit dem Ausdrucke grosster Hochach- 
tung.” * 

Amongst the specimens from Seistan there are several in 
which the hinge is shghtly damaged in such a manner as to 
show the peculiar interlocking chondrophores characteristic 
of the genus established by Stanton in the work above alluded 
to by Dr. Bose, and thereby confirming Dr. BSse’s attribution. 
They can be distinguished in the particular specimen already 
illustrated in the Records of the Geological Survey. 
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After examining the literature on the subject, it seems to 
me that the Seistan specimens represent a new species, which 
I have much pleasure in dedicating to my distinguished iidormer. 

The species may be defined as follows : large, elongate- 
triangular, greatly compressed, with undulating almost fiat 
valves, of which the upper one often shows a tendency to become 
concave ; both valves similarly decorated with uniformly crowd- 
ed excessively fine angular ribs increasing by dichotomy with 
the increase in size of the shell. 

The dimensions ^ of the figured specimen are about 160 mm. 
in height, 118 in length, and 20 mm. to 30 mm. in thickness. 
In another larger specimen, the approximate dimensions are 
respectively 176 mm., 129 mm., and 26 to 36 mm. 

All the specimens have the valves united. Judging from 
fractured examples the hinge plate seems relatively much 
shorter than in Chondrodonta Joannes, Choffat, and Ch. Munaoni, 
(Hill) Stanton. These species differ from the Seistan form 
by their distinctly coarser sculpture. The form from northern 
Italy described by Boehm ^ as Ostrea aff . O. Munaoni and by 
Futterer® as Pinna oatraeiformia seems more nearly related, 
though, even in this case, the ornamentation still remains some- 
what coarser. The occurrence of the ribs varies somewhat 
in the Seistan specimens, and is in some cases coarser toward 
the umbo than near the margin, but still it always remains finer 
than in the Alpine fossils even in the most extreme cases. 

The nearest relative to C, Boaei appears to be the form 
described by Choffat as Oatrea Delgadoi (Faune Cretacique du 
Portugal, i, p. 36, pi. hi, figs. 1 and 2), which does not seem 
to have been included by Stanton in the genus Chondrodonta, 
though referred by (Choffat to the group of Oatrea Joanncp.^^ 
The ornamentation appears to be absolutely identical with that 
of the Asiatic species, only the size is much smaller. The shape 
of the shell is less elongate than in the full-grown specimens 
from Seistan, but this is a character which cannot be depended 
on in shells of such variable shape. Judging by the sections 
across the valves published by Choffat, the hinge-plate in C^owdro- 
donta Delgadoi also seems relatively short, constituting another 
point of resemblance with the Asiatic form. Should specimens 
of intermediate size be described, it may become necessary to 
unite C, Boaei with C, Delgadoi. 

When first mentioning this shell (Records Geolog. Survey 
of India, xxxviii, p. 223), I suggested that it may perhaps be 

1 I am indebted to Bankim B. Gupta, Museum Assistant, for 
measuring the specimens. - , 

^ Beitrkge zur Kenntniss der Kreide in den Sudalpen. I Die 
Sohiosi-und Calloneghe-Fauna, Palceontographica xli, 1894, p. 96, pi. 
viii, figs. 1, 2. 

PeUaont, A&Aand/., Dames und Kayser, vi (new series), ii, 1896, 
pt. 2, p. 269. 
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related to the PinnidsB, and Fiitterer has described the Alpine 
frpeoimens under the generic name of Pinna. Douvill4 has 
also expi eased himself in favour of a connection with the Pinnidse 
(Comptes-rendus des seances de la Sooi6t6 g6ologique de France 
5 Mai, 1902, p. 68). Stanton has suggest a relation to the 
group of the Pectinides, perhaps to Hinnites. R. Hoemes (Sitz. 
math.-nat. Cl. k. Ak. Wiss., cxi, 1902, pp. 667-684), from his own 
observations and those of G. Boehm, has shown that the structure 
of the shell in which the ribs affect only the external layers, 
while the inner ones are smooth, and also the absence of a dis- 
tinct prismatic layer, clearly separate this genus from tlie 
Pinnidap, while bringing into close connection with the Ostreidae. 

In all instances the shells of Chondrodonta whether from 
Europe, Asia, or America appear to 8w*company deposits con- 
taining shells of the Rudistas. It may be noticed that the closely 
related form from the Venetian Alps occurs with an association 
of fossils closely similar to the Seistan species, and that the 
Alpine bods have been referred by several authors to the Turo- 
nian, which is also approximately the age which I suggested for 
the Seistan fossils, that is upper Turonian or at the limit of 
Turonian and Senonian. 



22. Causes of the Dismemberment of the Maurya Empire. 
By Mahamahopadhyaya Habapeasad ShastbI. 


Vincent Smith, in his now classical work on ASoka in the 
** Rulers of India” Series, regrets that the causes of the fall of 
the great empire of ASokaare not known. In his ‘ Early History 
of India’ he suggests that Kaliuga was the first to declare its in- 
dependence, and it was foUowei by Vidarbha and Andiira 
countries. The Punjab was lost to the empire on account of 
the invasions of Bactrian Greeks. All this is true. But why 
is it that the military despotism, so well-established, disap- 
peared only forty or fifty years after the death of the greatest 
Indian monarch, whose memory is cherished with affection all 
over the Buddhist world, and who is regarded as a great and 
good ruler all over the world ? 

The causes are not far to seek. ASoka was, to all intents 
and purposes, a Buddhist monarch, and a bigoted one, too. He 
preaches indeed full toleration to the professors of all reli- 
gions. He finds fault with “ Atma-pasanda-puja ” and “ Para- 
pa ^nda-garaha, ” which he considers to be of no use. And we 
may conclude that the different religious sects of India enjoyed 
complete freedom of conscience in his empire. But his other 
edicts tell a different tale. He put a stop to all animal sacri- 
fices throughout his vast empire, and not, as Vincent Smith says, 
at Pataliputra alone, otherwise the promulgation of that edict at 
Girnar, Khaki and Saabazgadi would lose all force and be 
useless. This is an order wl)ich was certainly directed against 
the Brahmanas, a privileged class wherever they settled. The 
Brahmanas of those days were very fond of animal sacrifices. 
In fact with the diffusion of the Aryan people in different parts 
of India, the number of sacrifices increased, and with it the 
number of victims in each sacrifice. That a Sudra ruler should, 
by one single fiat, put a stop to this long-established and 
cherished religious institution was certainly very offensive to 
the powerful body of the Brahmanas and their followers all over 
the empire. This was followed by another edict in which 
ASoka boasted that those who were regarded as gods on earth 
have been reduced by him, in a short space of time, into false 
gods. If it means anythii^g, it means that the^Brahmanas, who 
were regarded as Bhudevas or gods on earth,* had been shown 
up by him. This also was regarded by Br&hmanas as casting 
a slur on their whole body. They had the privilege from high 
antiquity as the superintendents of morak of the entire com- 
munity in India. If anyone offended against the rules of 
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caste, the rules of society, the rules of religion, and the rules 
of conduct, they were the persons to prescribe atonements 
and levy fines. Feeding Brahmanas was regarded as an act of 
merit that would atone for many social offences. The appoint- 
ments created by Afioka of Dharma Mah&m&tas, that is, of 
superintendents of morals, was a direct invasion of the rights 
and privileges of the Brahmanas. And they were not the 
persons to brook the injury done to them quietly. And to 
crown all, ASoka, in one of his edicts, insisted upon all his 
officers to strictly observe the principles of Danda-samata 
and Vyavah&ra-samata, that is, the equality of punishment 
and the equality in law-suits, irrespective of caste, colour and 
creed. The words Danda-saraata and Vyavahara-samata has 
not been properly translated by any of the scholars that have 
dealt with the Asoka inscriptions. They have not, in fact, 
grasped the full meaning of these words. The Brahmanas have 
always claimed the privilege of immunity from criminal punish- 
ment. For offences, however heinous, their highest punishment 
was banishment witli all their property and possession from the 
kingdom. Capital punishments were unknown to them. Corpo- 
ral punishment to a Brahmana was illegal. The highest indig- 
nity that can be inflicted on a Brahmana was the cutting of 
his top-knot. They also enjoyed various privileges inlaw-suits. 
They could not be summoned as witnesses. If they came to 
the witness-box of their own accord, the Judge is simply to 
take down their statements without cross-examinations, and so 
on. Under such circumstances, the prospects of being huddled 
together in prison with the unspeakable non-Aryans, whipped, 
impaled alive, and hanged, were very offensive to the highly 
educated, respectable and privileged community. They toler- 
ated these indignities heaped on them as long as the strong 
hand of Asoka was guiding the empire. They were sullen and 
discontented. As soon as that strong hand was removed, they 
seemed to have stood against his successors. But they were 
not military people. They could not fight themselves. The 
Ksatriyas, who fought for them and made them groat, were all 
extirpated by the Nandas. They began to cast their eyes for 
a military man to fight for them. And they found such a man 
in Fusya Mittra, the Commander-in-Chief of the Maurya 
empire. To what caste Pusya Mittra belonged nobody knows. 
He belonged perhaps to those turbulent military spirits who 
had been driven away from Persia by the Greek conquest of 
tliat country. For the second half of his name, liBttra, and 
that of all the members of his family show his Persian origin. 
He was a Brahminist to the core and hated the Buddhists. 
At first he led the Maurya armies against the Greeks, who 
advanced year after year to the very heart of the Maurya 
empire. After a successful campaign, he returned to Patali- 
putra with his victorious army, and the feeble representative 
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of ASoka on the throne accorded him a fitting reception. A 
camp was formed outside the city and a review was held of a 
large army. . In the midst of the festivities an arrow struck the 
king on the forehead. The king expired instantly. The 
Maurya empire was gone and Pusya Mittra became the master 
of the situation, and we read in the Malavikagnimittra that he 
remained with his army at Pataliputra and made his son king 
of Vidi^a. We clearly see the hands of Brahmanas in this great 
revolution. For, shortly after the revolution, Pusya Mittra 
planned a horse sacrifice at Pataliputra, the very capital of 
ASoka, who prohibited the slaughter of animals throughout 
his empire. Does not this show the Brahmanas triumphant ? 
Vasumittra, his grandson, was appointed to guard the horse in 
its unrestrained career through his empire. His mother, the 
queen of Agnimittra, invoked the blessings of Brahmanas for 
her son, and she arranged for the distribution of 800 gold 
money a month to I Eight hundred gold 

money a month is a very respectable educational grant ^ In some 
Buddhist books Pusya Mittra is regarded as a persecutor of 
Buddhism. In fact, he was entirely in the hands of Brahmanas, 
and in two generations, theBrahmanas not only made themselves 
actual masters of the Maurya empire as it then stood, but 
spread their influence far and wide, gave a new turn to Buddhist 
and Jaina religions, compiled and codified all branches of know- 
ledge then known, and gave a turn to Brahmanism which it 
has not lost ever since. It was this Pusya Mittra at whose 
sacrifices Patanjali officiated, and it was under his patronage 
that he wrote his great work the Mahabhasya. Thr Kanvas 
codified theManu 8amhita, they caused Bhasyas to be written 
on the philosophical Sutra«, they recast the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana to their present shape, they caused the Natya- 
5a stra to be compiled from the previous literature on the subject, 
and they even caused the codification of the Kama Sastra from 
tile pre-existing materials. When not actually raised to the im- 
perial dignity, they were the gurus of the Sungas and profoundly 
influenced their policy in Government. When they lost their 
imperial dignity, they remained for several generations at the 
head of the Brahminist community and gave it law. We find 
in the Manu-Samhita compiled under their influence all the 
rights and privileges of Brahmanas, which ASoka wanted to 
take away, fully confirmed and legalised ; and their dignity 
raised to the highest pitch. For in several passages we 
find that the Brahmanas were the Lords of the UniversCj 
they are the Lords of 'everything “ Thus 

the gods on earth whom A5oka proved to be false gods, 

1 In Borne editions it is one hundred gold money, in others the amount 
is not named.* 
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again raised themselves to their former position, and even to 
higher position. How ASoka’s policy of dealing equal punish- 
ments to all and giving no privilege in law-suits fared in the long 
run, may be gathered from the Mrcchakatika. King P&laka of 
Uj jayini seems to have been a follower of ASoka. In his king- 
dom the Brahmanas fared very badly. CSrudatta, a Brahmana 
merchant, was r^uoed tq penury with all his followers. An- 
other Brahmana Sarvilaka felt so low that he had to take to 
thieving for his livelihood . Low , wretched people were advanced 
to high dignities. In the trial of Carudutta, the Judge was ob- 
liged to find him guilty, and pointed out to tiie king that Brah- 
manas should not be capitally punished. But the king insisted 
upon Danda-samata and ordered that he should be impaled alive. 
Before the order could be executed, however, there was a 
revolution. King Palaka was hurled down from his throne, 
and Carudutta was raised to the dignity of the Prime Minister, 
and Sarvilaka raised to a high dignity. This Indian literature 
bears testimony how the great empire of A§oka came to an end 
by the opposition of the Brahmanas whom he wanted to reduce 
to the level of the common folk. 



23 . The Word Scarlet/^ 

By General A. Hontum-Schindlee, of TeJierm . 


[In connection with a short note by Dr. Denison Ross which 
was published in August, 1908, in this Journal, General A. Hon- 
tum-Schindler, the well-known authority on all that concerns 
the Persian people and their language, has been good enough 
to send us the following interesting paper for publication.] 


It seems to be generally accepted that the word scarlet is 
derived from the Persian or Arabic, and dictionaries give many 
forms of the etymon, but it is not certain that all the forms 
given have the same etymology, neither that they mean the 
same thing. Of all the forms given I consider aa^rlat, or 
better saghirlat, to be the original and fundamental one. The 
various forms of the word and their meanings, as I find them 
in the dictionaries which I possess, are as follows : — 

Ferhang-i-Baahidt. 

Sakirldt — A well-known woollen cloth (jdmahisuf) made 
in Europe. It is not known whether the word 
is Persian or of another language, and some 
say that the Persian has g&ain instead of 
leaf, 

Sikldt — According to the Kamus a woollen cloth used for 
covering howdahs of women. 

Sikidtun — a town in Rum where sikldt and other stuffs 
are woven, and as most pieces are woven 
in black and blue (kehud), anything black and 
blue was named after that town. Mulla 
Sururl Kashi is of opinion that sikldtur^ was 
originally siklaUgun meaning blue, because 
in former times the colour of aikldt was 
always blue. 


Ferhang^i^Surun, 

Sakirldi, aakirtdt, sakildt — My copy omits the mean- 
ings. 

Ferhang-i-J ehdngiri. 

My copy does not have the word at all. 
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Burhan-i-kati. 

Sakirlat — A woollen fabric woven in Europe, also in 
Rum ; it is also written with t. 

SakiUdt, SakaUdl — Same as eakirldt, a well-known stuff 
(parchah) of wool ; also written with one I 
and t (sikldt). 

Sikldtun — Same as aakirldt ; it is also called cloth of 
Nakhchivan. Some are of opinion that it is 
a cloth woven in the city of Sikldtun. It is 
also the name of a colour, some say blue 
because Silddtun was originally SikldUgun 
and in former times the colour of aikldt was 
always blue. 

Burhan-i-Jami. 

Sakirldif aakilldt . — A woollen cloth made in Europe, 
apparently ordinary broad-cloth (waAilf), etc., 
as above. 

Sakldtin — Same as aakirldt and cloth of Nakhchivan. 

I have a collection of letters written by Rashid-al-din, the 
Vazir of the Mongol kings of Persia, from circa 1290 to 1318, 
and in letter No. 34 to his son Khojah Majd-al-din, ordering 
various stuffs and stores to be sent to Tabriz from the different 
provinces, the word aagj^irldt appears twice, once in the list of 
things to be sent from Rum and again in the list of Arsinjan. 
The opinion of the Ferhang-i-Rashidl that ahain may stand for 
kdfie here confirmed, but nevertheless the word is not Persian, 
but of foreign origin as the t shows. 

It appears that the Persian lexicographers of the 17th 
centuiy considered aikldt, sikldtun, sikldtin to be the same as 
aakirldt or aag^irldt, viz., a blue woollen cloth made in Europe. 
But aikldt is the Arabic rendering of the Greek cyclas 
(KVK\as), “a woman gown cut circularly,” and in the Mid- 
dle Ages became to mean a heavy damask-like silk stuff. In 
the latter Middle Ages it was generally interwoven with gold. 
In Europe it was known as siglaton, and that made in Europe 
[notably at A1 Maryat (Almeria) in Spain, as' Edrisi relates, circa 
1150] was mostly scarlet, while that made in the East, notably 
in Baghdad and Tabriz, was usually dark blue, as the Persian 
di6tionaries have it a.v. sikldtun.^ The Persian lexicographers 
are right as to the colour of the sikldtun but wrong as regards 
the material. Sakirlat, saghirl&t (and perhaps variants of it 

D ^ OeBchichte des Levantehandels im Mi ttelalter, quoting 

Ueber oinige Beotennimgen mittelalterlicher Gtewebe, 
Mittod. d. K. K. Mus. f. Kunst u. Industrie, Wien* Mfira, 1879. It has 
byclas. Kreisformig zugeBchnittenesFrauenkleid. Pape, Griech. W6rter- 
Ducn nas iruKA^f, ein Staatskleid der IVauen mit rand herum-laufendem 
oaumo. 
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as sa^&t, sakal&t) is the Chinese sa-ha-la, a woollen cloth. 
Probably at first all saj^rlat was red and the word introduced 
into Europe became in the Latin of the Middle Ages scarlatum, 
scarletum, adj. scarlatinus, the middle high German scharlat, 
scharlaohln, Luther’s (1622) scharlacken, scharlaken, English 
scarlet (Tyndale’s N.T. 1625?), French escarlatte, ^carlate, 
etc., and denoted the colour and not the stufi. The best 
sildatun was made in Baghdad and Tabriz, and the fact of 
Rash!d-al-dln’s ordering for his household at Tabriz a large 
quantity of aaghirldt from Rum and Arsinjan would also 
prove that it was not the same as aikldtun. 

In the lists ordering saghirlat from Rum and Arsinjan 
there also appear kimkhd^ katifaJi, suf and kaidn. It is difficult 
to say what these fabrics precisely were. Kiml^d, also Kim- 
camocato, camocas, etc., of the Middle Ages, later, the 
Kincob of Anglo-Indian trade, was adamask silk, frequently, not 
always, interwoven, or embroidered with gold (Heyd), while the 
Burhdnri-kati* explains it as a figured or painted cloth (jamah-i- 
munakkash) of many colours and also of one colour. Katlfah 
is explained as a kind of velvet or plush (wool or silk?); suf, 
originally wool, may here stand for an all- woollen cloth as 
specified in another letter (No. 47) suf mansuj az pashm/' 
suf woven of wool, or for a watered, or waved (moire) stuff 
half silk half cotton as nowadays made in India and Persia 
(Yezd, Kashan) and called suf; katdn or kattdn is linen. 

The ‘*skarlets in great demand” in India in the latter 
part of the 16th century (Birdwood’s Report on the E. I. (Com- 
pany's trade) were no doubt the sagJtirldt and sakirldt of the 
lexicographers, scarlet woollen doih^ broad-cloth, manui.ictured 
in England, the mdhui of the present day. 

Kimkba, I believe, is a Mongolian or Northern Chinese 
word ; may not sakirlat have a similar origin ? In Rashld-al- 
dln’s letter quoted above there is also a list of various stuffs 
ordered from K^atai (Northern China). The list has kimkba, 
urmak (a woollen cloth), a^ds woven of wool,* nahh (nacco, 
nacchetto, nacchetti de seta d’oro, of Rubruquis, Marco Polo, 
Pegolotti, gold brocade), etc., etc., but neither saghirldt nor 
sikldt. 


NOTE. 

Among the records of the Home Department I have 
recently come across a Portuguese letter, dated November 
2l8t, 17S7, addressed to Lord Clive by the king of Siam. In 
this letter occur many interesting words, among them the word 
cscarlata. The king sends as a present {sagoaJte) * to Lord Clive 

1 Atlas as now made in India is, 1 believe, half cotton half silk. 

^ Another form of Saguate, from the Turkish 
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several carpets {alcatifa de fiado), some muskets (e8pringarda8)y 
and two pieces of vermilion scarlet {duos peace de eacarlata vet- 
mdho). 

This last phrase proves that scarlet at this time still repre- 
sented a material and not a colour. - 

(In Jaschke’s Tibetan Dictionary we find under aaq-lad 
two meanings : 

(1) fine-cloth, European broad-cloth ; and 
^2) round or twist^ lace, round tape, strips of cloth set 
with «ipangles.) 

E. Dbnisok Boss. 



24 * drl Hemacandr&carya’s Yoga-l§astra with the author’s 
own commentary called Svopaj&a-vivaraijLa published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal* 

A Bejoinder by the Editor to the Review published in the ZeiU 
schrift der Deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 
by Dr.Ferdinando Belloni-FiUipi, 

By Sri Vijayadharma StJRi. 

For many years it has been my duty and pleasure to teacli 
Hemacondra’s Yoga-S&stra to successive generations of Jaina 
Sadhus and Slravakas. The want of a critical edition of the 
text with the author’s own commentary was keenly felt by 
every one engaged in the teaching and study of it. A European 
edition of it, that was published some 36 years ago, contained 
the text only printed in Roman character of the first four of the 
12 prakadas with a German translation. This edition, there- 
fore, was of very little use to the class of students taking real 
interest in its study. There was another edition containing the 
text only, and a Gujrati translation both of the text and the 
commentary published by Bhimsi Manik, and was, therefore, not 
suited to the purpose of the students desiring to follow the sub- 
ject in its original as laid down by the author both with respect 
to text and commentary. I was every now and then requested 
by my students to undertake an edition containing both the 
text and the author’s own commentary on it, but owing to 
the scanty leisure at my disposal I was obliged to postpone this 
work for a very long period. Three or four formes of the first fas- 
ciculus of my edition were already printed when I was informed 
of another edition being taken in hand by Dr. Ferdinando 
Belloni-Fillipi under the auspices of the Jaina-Dharma-Prasaraka 
Sabha of Bhavnagar. And a few days later, that Sabha sent to 
me for revision the first instalment of the press copy prepared 
by the learned scholar. This manuscript remained with me for 
a period of three months. Though I am not in a position to 
reproduce all such points which I marked then in his manu- 
script, I shall quote one point which I well remember and which 
will clearly indicate the nature of the difficulties he had to 
meet with in the course of his work. 

For my reading ClfW, in page 6, line 9, he gives wftr and" 
marks it as an unsolved mystery. It would ^never have been 
the case with a Jaina who knows that iflfV is a 
or technical word and means It would be enough to say 
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here, that every page of Dr. Belloni’s manusoiipt which I ex- 
amined made me more and more convinced that the Yoga-S^s- 
tra with its commentary is a book fit rather to be edited by 
a Jaina than by a non-Jaina, however erudite he might happen 
to be. So I continued my work as energetically as ever. In 
the matter of adopting the text and the variants I have followed 
the Indian method. The Indian Pandits as a rule adopt the 
authoritative and the traditional readings for their text, and 
in this they are guided first by the reading handed down by 
( iiuruparampara (i.c., by successive generations of teachers), and, 
secondly, by citations of passages made in other works. For 
instance, many of the passages in the Yoga-Sastra occur ver- 
batim in the Mahavlra-Carita (a work of great value and 
merit written by Hemacandra before the Y^oga-Slistra) and 
other works written before or after the Yoga-S^stra by Hema- 
candra and various other writers. I have always adopted 
that reading in my text, which is both traditionally known to 
me as the original, and in which I had the support of the ma- 
jority of works collated (these are thirteen in number as will be 
seen in the sequel). 

page 2, line 4 of my edition, was found invariably 
in all ray manuscripts with the exception of the one marked « 
(for the designation of manuscripts: vide the critical notice 
appended to this rejoinder) which has — and this I have 

given as a variant in the footnote ; both these words mean the 
same thing and both of them equally suit the context. 

Then comes my reading page 4, line 17. This is the 

reading to be met with even in the Mahavlra-Carita (2nd 
Sarga, 67th Sloka, Trisasti-6alaka-caritra, Tenth Parva, leaf 13, 
Jaiiia-Dharma-Prasaraka Sabha’s edition. As regards this 
work of Hemacandra, vide Peterson’s Fifth Report on the 
Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in' Bombay Circle, pp. 4 — 7, 
April 1892 — March 1896) where it is cited by the author from 
his Yoga-SSstra. All the manuscripts wliich I have got of this 
latter book contain which is happier and more sensible. 

Now of firt in the Sloka iiT i 

Tfn ft* ^ ^ i I (page 16, line 11) which 

when translated runs thus : — “Let not my glance terrible like 
p6ison go anywhere else, with the object in view, he drank the 
ambrosia of quietitude putting his mouth into a hole.” The 

wordfV* thus means “into a hole.” I cannot see what the 
word w# would mean in the present Sloka. Neither do I find it 
in any of my manuscripts of the Yoga-SSstra and of the Mahfi- 
vlra-Carita, where it occurs in the 269th Sloka of the 3rd 
Sarga. It occurs also in the same Katha by the great Hari- 
bhadra Suri, in his Avadyaka Vrtti in the line wr* # ft* 
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etc., leaf 84 of our manuscript of the work. We find it again 
in Avassaga-nijuttl-chunnl of Jinadasa Mahattara in the line 
.WT% ^ fir# 5# etc., page 70 of our manuscript, dated Samvat 
1500. Everywhere I find ft#, and see no reason why the critic 
should introduce* w# in this instance and mark fw# B. D. and 
w# A,B. 

1 need not dwell much on (page 18, line 20) and 
both the forms being correct, I should simply say that all 
my manuscripts give the form . I consulted Mahavlra-Carita 
(4th Sarga, 180th Sloka) on the point, there too I find ir^i. 

Now for my reading ismn (P^'g® ^3, line 17) : the variant 
which the critic finds in his manuscript A. is grammatically 
wrong. According to the rule - B ^ I M • (Siddha- 

Ftema) with the ^ftwrnc of B ^ (S. H.) the 

form is inadmissible here, since there is no trace of anv^eSa in 
the lines wfifJ ifWlft ft etc. It is unusual 

for an Indian Pandit to mention the form ^inj even as a variant 
in the present instance. 

Now 'WWH, which the critic suggests in place of my 
(page 49 line 3), when standing immediately after VVT, may 
bring in some dubious points in question, and hence better to be 
avoided according to the rules of poetic diction. is synony- 
mous with and its use in the present case is essential in 
consideration of the Prasha Guna of a Kavya. I have got 
in all my MSS. It occurs also in connection with the same 
anecdote in the line “ ^ ” in 

the Padmananda Kavya of Amaracandra Suri, 8th Sarga, 
Sloka 171 (leaf 56, of my MS.). 

Then in page 68, line 12, irmWTSfimftw: i 

B he finds the variant 
in Ins manuscripts A, B, and C. Manuscripts con- 
taining such a reading may be high-class ones, but the Pandits 
1 believe, are sure to discard it as a clerical mistake, 
refers to imCTW by Utpreksa, and this being plural 
#lir must also be plural, moreover the word (and one short " 
evident point that could be marked even by a superficial reader 
is that a word like tnft ending in long I, as the critic puts it in 
^cr#tftWTftlWTH> is nowhere to be foimd in the whole range 
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Sanskrit literature either in masculine or in feminine, I have 
taken therefore which is but too patent a correction of 
is never feminine according to Hemacandra and other Indian 
lexicographers (vide Hemaoandra’s Lihganud&sana, Kevala- 
pullihga Prakarana, 15th Sloka, : vide also the 

Amara, K&nda 2nd, 6th Varga, Sloka 42nd, 
fklWiif; vide also the VaijayantI, Gustav Oppert’s edition, page 
186, line 6, KTfa sift w Kl wft. 

Again in page 83, line 5, fhftw 

fwq the critic has in his manuscript A iurrfR in place of our 
ililTV. If we consider this line in connection with the one 
that follows this, viz,, mi WW IW wsflrfk it should 
be thus construed iWtsij, twrfTrfil 

mvS mr WRi (U) «wr9 and the moaning we have then is 
“he is pleased by being served by gods, demons and men; 
what am 1 to him («r^r translated in the active voice) ; 

even a well-equipped chariot, adequate for the road, (but) is 
broken in the bush.” 

[Here Bharat’s brother compares himself with bush: lie 
means to say that gods, etc., helped Bharat to run smoothly in 
the way of prosperity, whereas he may cause his destruction 
just as a way through the bush may lead to the destruction of 
a chariot. This passage also occurs in the same story of Bharat 
in the Adl6vaia Caritrara, Sarga 5, Sloka 146 (vide the Tri- 
sasti Balakapurusa Caritra, Jaina-Dharma-Prasaraka Babha’s 
edition, leaf 129)]. 

The reading irorsfk whicli the critic has in his manusciipt A 
in place of our iiiusv fails, as far as I can judge, to give anv 
meaning. Our explanation is simple and suits the context. 

Then again page 103, line 15. I have yit in 

the couplet m wwr i irm 

R II Here the reading ^rrwfWTWilT of the 
critic’s manuscript A is seriously objectionable, since the 
Samasa cannot be justified in any way ; if, however, we make 
the Samasa, the word ifir in that case would be made the first 
member of the compound. If it be argued that is a 

euphonic combination, that is also futile, since can give 

no meaning in the sentence. 

.™^in m page 134, line 14, where I have given , 

the crJj^c finds in all his manuscripts in its place. 
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Now this is, as is known to every Jaina, a defective 

reading. The word is a necessary adjunct here. Accord- 
ing to our l^tras {vide Siddliasena SQri’s Pravacana-Sarod- 
dh&ra, Tika, 67th Dvara, where the writer says nijw: VWW WTfwt 
mm tiwf wmiirw 

l^if) the word in 
dicates here that in addition to ifim, water, grain, 

wheat, etc., should also be taken. This is the Sanskrit elabora- 
tion by Hemaoandra of the Prakrit gatha which he gives at 
the he^ verbatim from the Pinda-Niryukti (vide leaf 18 of the 
MS. of the work belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal). Malayagiri Suri in his commentary of the gatha takes 
the same view as we have done. 

It is to be seen from the discussion given above that 1 do 
not pass over any thing that comes on my way without ex- 
amining it in all its details. 1 should further like to state, 
that many other similar things I come across in course of my 
work, and at every point I have to spare a certain amount (^f 
my energy before I can definitely put down anything either as 
text or variant. And with a man working in this way the work 
will' multiply with the multiplication of independent MSS. of 
the work he is editing. But this is not disgusting to me : 1 take 
more interest in it as is always the case with a man to whom 
the task of editing a work is a labour of love. 

Now it remains for me to examine critically Dr. Belloni- 
Fillipi’s other remarks concerning my work. In page 4, line 

10, in the Sloka m mvi i 

^ A n Here I have and in this connection 

1 have the support of all the MSS. that I have got with mo. 
On the other hand, the critic holds that the proper reading 
should be since tliis he finds in all his MSS. and thinks it 

more appropriate with respect to wni ww’ and to the following 
nn. But as I understand, the word means “entered”, 
and if the word be possibly inserted here, it must have for its 
nominative “ the earth ”, and as a matter of common sense 
the earth cannot enter as a whole into anything that is situated 
on its own surface, as the ^ is. My use of the word fwtt is 
justified from the following considerations ; The earth is trem- 
bling (lit., trembled as my reading means) in its own place, 
and by Utpreksa this trembling of the earth br the earthquake 
caused by the Lord’s pressing the Meru with his thumb 
(since the force exerted upon any body will be conveyed to tlie 
base through its medium) has been taken to mean “ dancing ” 
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unaoimouBly by all the commentators and translators. The 
word ini here means “ on the occasion/' “at the time." On 
this point the Gujrati translation of the Yoga-S^tra (page 3, 
lines 14 — 17) published by BhimsiManik referred to above and 
also the Gujrati translation of the Mah&vrra-Carita (page 21, 
lines 16 — 20) (where the very same story has been given in the 
very same words) published by the Jaina-Dharma-Pras&raka 
Sabha of Bhavnagar, may also be consulted. And besides, all 
the MSS. of the Mahavira-Carita that I have got with me have 
not vide also recently published Mahavira-Carita, 

Sarga 2, Sloka 63. 

Again in page 6, line 2, I read 

as T find it in all my MSS. except is ir and ar. The reading 
of these three MSS. I have given in the foot-note. Grammatical- 
ly are both correct according to the rule 

• « I ^ I B (S. H.). I have consulted the MSS. of Mali&vlra- 
Carita : there too I find the reading I have given in my text. 
" " I do not find in any of my 

MSS. of the Yoga-Sastra. 

Now which the critic has in his MS. A for my 

reading (page 4:6, line 5), does not appear to be 

correct, and 1 do not find it in any of my MSS. Tlie reading 
suggested by the critic on the authority of his MS. A is wrong 
according to Hemacandra {vide his Linganufiasana, Dr. R. Otto 
Franke's edition, page 13, line 16); is never 

neuter, so according to the rule ^ 

I ftiVWPif Vagbhatalankara, 4th Pariccheda, 58th Sloka, 
it cannot have Upamana and Upameyabhava with the neuter 
word ww. 

Now of my reading wwsr, page 68, line 19, which the critic 
also has in his MSS. B, C, and D. Again on the authority of 
his MS. A he suggests the improvement . As the word 
never means a “ temple ” or a “ house,** it appears that 
the critic failed to find out the meaning of the lines where it 
edmes, as is accepted by the Jaina authorities. The word in 
tlie present instance has been unanimously taken by all of them 
to mean the “temple of Sindhu-devl. *’ The same story of 
Bharata occurs ^ain in Hemacandra *b Adidvara-carita (vide 
4th Sarga, 21 6th ^oka of the edition published by the Jaina- 
Dharma-Prasaraka Sabha of Bhavnagar, oblong leaf 101). The 

meaning is clearly given by the line which reads ftwniT 

the very same connection as will be 
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evident on! reading the neighbouring lines. The consultation of 
the Gujrati translation of the Yoga-SSstra, page 46, lines 6 — 8, 
will make the matter at once clear. 

With regard to critic’s reading which he 

thinks to be incomparably superior to the one given by me, viz., 
page 43, line 22, I may say that I cannot find 
much difference between the two. 

Again from the reading if itTift which he suggests 

as an improvement for my reading wt ifUiltiifflnfiiT:, page 82, line 
13, I cannot make out anything. To me it does not give any 
sense whatever in spite of my utmost exertion to find one. 

Then for my reading WtlT, page 7, hne 7, he puts 
(tad ajhatva). The ajnatva as he gets it from by 

eu))lmnic disjunction, cannot be supported in any way accord- 
ing to tlie rules of Sanskrit Grammar ^ i 

n II (Paninlya) ^ W ifl WJ ^ I ^ I « I (S. H.) ; the proper 
form according to these rules should be not wiVrvff since 

the root is preceded by , therefore, it cannot take itT 
but it must take Such grammatical mistakes are un- 

pardonable even for a tyro. 

Again for my reading page 36, line 9, he suggests 

: this is clearly a mistake, since for ekarthibhava the 
omission of Vibhakti is quite essential. 

Now of which he gives in place of my reading 

irt page 76, line 9. The reading I have given is 

without exception the one to be found in all ray MSS. The 
reading suggested by the critic is not so happy as ours. This will 
be evident to any person knowing Sanskrit if he cares to bestow 
a little thought on it. 

Now of my readings , page 30, line 13 ; page 7, 
line 9, I have to say that they are authoritative and are to be 
found in the majority of my MSS. Not only that, on a Httle 
consideration it will be found that they are more appropriate to 
the contexts than those suggested by the critic. 

The form 5^: which I find only in two of my MSS., and 
consequently which I have given as a variant in the foot-note, 
is not so happy as 5^^, page 104, line 6, of joay text; this will 
be evident to anybody knowing Sanskrit considering the matter 
deeply. 

Again such of my readings as (page 10, line 
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6), (page 14, Ime 18), (page 24, line 1 3), 

(page 26, line 9), (page 40, line l),^t5raT< (page 67, 

line 16), which 1 have got in all my MSS., — not only that, but 
which are found in other works such as the Avacuii on the 
Yoga-SUstra, the Mahavlra-Carita (one of the MSS. of which 
that I have got with me is very old and very correct), — are the 
only authoritative ones. The readings suggested by the critic, 
I am sorry to say, are not to be found in any of my MSS. 

Now we shall take up our readings and 

(gage 114, lines 16 and 21) and consider it in some detail. It 
is again the ignorance of Jaina technology that leads the critic 
to suggest to be inserted in place of which he 

says to be faulty on the authority of his MSS. A, B, C and 

1), and strengthens liis views by quoting a random authority 
from the Tattvkrtliasutra. Both the forms are correct though 
ours is the one of frequent use and his is of less common use. 
We shall quote here a number of instances equally author! 
tative with the one given by the critic proving the validity 
o^ our reading. Vide the First Karmagrantha by Devendra 
Suri. In his own commentary of the 2nd gatha he gives the 
following:— 

wRirurtt liV w 

^ It occurs 

also in the Fifth Karmagrantha (which we have got with thf^ 
Avacuri) and in many other places. The Bhavnagar edition of 
Navatatva (page 97), the commentary on Sthanangassutra by 
Abhayadeva Suri, the Dlpika on this latter book by Megharaja 
(leaf 6 of our MS. of the work) and the Yrhad-dravya Saragraha 
of Nemi-candra with the commentary of Brahmadeva (this 
work, belonging to the Digambara sect of the Jainas, is of great 
value and authority, vide page 80 of the Parama-Stuta-Prabha- 
vaka-Mandala’s edition) may also be advantageously consulted. 

Everywhere we find liWiiTV. 

* '< « 

In what follows it will be proved by proper argument that 
1 am not wrong in all those places where the critic says that 
^ 1 am. Let me examine critically the validity of my reading 
ftr (page 32, line 3) ; here it is better to give the two 

words separately, since here is no compound as will be evident 
on a little consideration. It occurs in the same way as we 
have put it in the Tr^sti-SUaka-Purusa-Carita by Hem- 
candracarya {vide 356th Sloka of the 7th Sarga in Parva 4th of 
the book published by the Jaina-Dharma-Prasaraka Sabha of 
Bhftvnagar). 

Again our reading in the passage is 
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indisputably correct according to my views. It is an adjective 
to and when the Sam&sa is expounded we shall have 

^nr ^ otherwise if we put then the 

use of the word Ufir will be useless and redundant. 

Now ^ 19# is the critic’s correction for our reading 
page 93, line 6 : what is the objection if we expound the ex- 
pression as ^ iwjr ^fii ? 

Again for my WT, page 100, line 22, he puts the other 
optionally common form blaming the former as a 

striking mistake. Does he not forget here the well-known 
Karika which closes with the words wnS 5 m thus 

defending the form we have given ? 

Now for our readings 9^1 and he suggests the 

forms and as correct. These are the proper names 

that occur also in the UpadeSamala-Vrtti and BharateSvara 
Bahubali Vrtti in the Adhikdra of Cilai-putta (Cildti-jmira) 
in several places. 

Now we have to say something in connection with the critic ’ s 
remark that (page 130, line 14) the word of the text 

should be added before WTf^f%i^:in the commentary, the latter 
being a synonym for the former. In our opinion, it is not neces- 
sary in a commentary which aims at being didactic and not liter- 
ary. In the present commentary the author first attempts to 
make the language of the text clear by a sort of paraphrase known 
to Sanskritists as Anvaya^mukhl Vydkhyd in which he sometimes 
repeats, as usual, the words of the text before their synonyms 
and sometimes does not (and this latter is the case in places 
where the words of the text naturally and unconsciously repeal 
themselves before their synonyms without being repeated by 
the commentator). This is more so because the writer’s atten- 
tion is not solely directed to the linguistic difficulty of the text 
of which he is writing the commentary and which is itself a 
very easy Sanskrit very often. His chief aim is to explain the 
text from an esoteric point of view and to enable his reader 
to enter deep into the mystery of the subject which is an ab- 
struse one, and for this he takes every possible care. The most 
prominent features of his commentary are, as is well known to 
every student who has ever studied it, logical discussions, 
quotations from the canonized texts of Jaina Scriptures and a 
long series of illustrative anecdotes. The following are other 
instances (of course, according to my MSS.) •which will clearly 
indicate that the author is not very particular about the linguis- 
tic difficulty of the text and that he does not strictly follow 
the rules of Anvaya-mukhI Vyakhya, etc., as is necessary in a 
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commentary intended for the instruction of boys. In page 198, 
line U, the words wftnrf are the synonyms of 
in the Sloka 20 of the text in the same page. Again in page 
388, line 4, is the synonymous rendering of 

in the S'loka 101 preceding. The method which 

has been followed by Hemacandra in tliis connection may 
clearly be ascertained by the perusal of the Sloka 11 and the 
comment thereon in page 92. In concluding the present remark, 
I must say that to point such a mistake in such a work as the 
philosophic commentary on the Yoga-SIlstra is nothing but to 
lower its dignity. 

Now I should like to say something on such of my readings 
as and lUfft wm . For the first (page 7, line 8) the 

critic suggests the correction ^ and for the second 

(page 133, line 3) the correction vfsrfisssrT . That is to say, he 
separates the two words which I liave combined, and in a case 
where the uniformity holds, he combines the two words which 
I have put separately. I do not understand what he means by 
doing this. Are not the two cases similar ? Is it not proper 
to follow the same rule or rules in one connection as in the 
other, the two oases being of like nature ? niffis must come 
separately, because the 8amaaa is not possible in ; 

according to the rule -I ?? I (S. H.) will 

have the Gati Saihjna optionally, but if there be Gati Samjna, 
there will always be Samasa according to the rule sdirnpipQ- 

a » I ^ « (S. H.), and when we have the Samasa 

^ I ^ I • (S. H.) we must have the form . 

But since there is no Gati Samjna in the present case, there- 
fore we must have them separately. 

Then again of my reading i page 

106, line 7. The way in which I have read it can never violate 
the rules of prosody. The reading wliich he suggests fits 
correct is grammatically wroi^, and can give no sense at all. 
These G&thas occur originally in the Sam&yika-addhyayana of 
AVa6yakarniryukti of Bhadrab&hu Svami (leaf 22 of our MS.). 
In the commentary of these Gath&s Haribhadra Suri, a writer 
prior to Hemacandra, has adopted the reading that we have 
given in our text. Nay ; not only Haribhadra Suri but Malaya - 
giri Suri, Tilakft-cftrya, the Avacuri of Ava^yaka-niryukti 
(in the Cilatiputra Adhikara), etc., etc., all give it verbatim as 
we have done it. While criticising our reading the critic 

does not consider even for a moment what may be the sources 
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of these G&thas, nor does he attempt to think out the possible 
shades of nmaning that may be given to them. We had con- 
sulted the A va^yaka niryukti of Bhadrab&hu Svami with all 
the annotatior^s thereon before we could give the reading tliat 
has been so severely condemned by the critic. We find 

vwtwrfirttrw i ^ f^rwfh- 
JITIitv {vide Ava^yaka Vrtti Cilatiputra 
Adhikara, leaf 166 of our MS.). 

Now I should like to say something upon the word chaya. 
It is so called, because very often the Prakrita passages that 
occur in Sanskrit literature contain words generally of Sanskrit 
origin, and the meaning of those passages can be conveyed, in 
the time when Prakrita forms a forgotten vernacular and 
Sanskrit is still studied and remembered as a classic (I speak 
this in connection with the Prakrita of the Sanskrit dramatic 
literature : we the Jainas have our scriptures written in Prakrita, 
so we study it as a language independent of Sanskrit), by 
changing the Prakrita words into their Sanskrit original, the 
one being the shadow of the other. But it must be remem- 
bered that the word Prakrita is commonly used to denote three 
kinds of words : the first kind contains all those words which 
are properly Prakrita, that is, derived from Sanskrit ; the second 
kind contains all those words which are not properly Prakrita, 
that is, not derived from Sanskrit : they exist independently of 
it and have the meaning and use of their own. Such words are 
properly called De6l. Hemachandra’s De6l NamamalS. gives a 
tolerably complete list of all such words with their meanings. 
The third kind is composed of all those words which cm pass 
both for Sanskrit and Prakrita ; as for instance in the Sahitya- 
darpana (Bombay edition, page 62) we have -here the 

great commentator KSmacarana Tarkavaglt^a (a great logician 
too) renders the word ^ by ^ and the Bombay editor quotes 
wT W w y r n The last 

two names are sufficiently authoritative to prove the validity 
of our assertion, and moreover the whole of the thirteenth 
Sarga of the Bhatti Kavya may be advantageously consulted 
in this connection; considering the nature of Prakrita as des- 
cribe above, it becomes evident that it is not always possible 
to give the chaya of Pr&krita passages in a manner indicated 
by the critic. It will be seen from the following examples that 
in dealing with tlie Prakrita passages of the Yoga-S'd.stra I have 
not departed from the beaten track. Take for instance the pas- 
sage —in Hemaoandra’s Kavyanuifasana (published 

in the K&vya-mala series, page 54, line 3) the word in 

it has been rendered by the word by Hemacandra him- 
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Helf in his own commentary (following him the Bombay editora 
also give in the chaya : vide line 24 in the same page), 

since the word is Deiil and its signification cannot be better 
indicated but by the word Again in the S'loka 

which occurs in page 5 of the Setubandham (also known 
by the name “Ravana Vaho”) published in the K&vya-mftla 
series, the commentator Sri Eamadasa Bhupati gives for 
” “WURTT” and renders the whole line as tfTlRIT 
ftrilT «%ir ft In this case according to the 

critic’s views the commentator should have put vun#t for awwh'. 
not trriTirT . But the great commentator has not accepted the 
critic’s views, since the Sanskrit word does not clearly 

indicate the sense of mjftrr which is the true sense of the 
Pr&krita word in the passage. 

Many such examples can be quoted, unnecessarily increas- 
ing the bulk of this essay in support of our view. I shall close 
the present remark by stating simply that in the verse 

referred to by the critic means f^ftyuru, and the Sanskrit 
word as suggested by the critic does not give the parti- 
cular sense The equivalent of iftft as given by 

Hemacandra in his De^T Nama-mala (Bombay edition, Sas- 
tJia Varga, 134th Sloka) is ^ fk mu and means PtftfiwrT 

not . Of course, following the method of standard writers 
1 liavc given which also means I may add here 

that the critic’s view of rendering a Prakrita word by the cog- 
nate Sanskrit word has not been strictly followed by the standard 
writers of olden time, even when it is possible to do so, ».e., 
when both tlie Prakrita word and its cognate Sanskrit word are 
exactly of the same sense {vtde JayavalJabha’s Vajjalagga and 
Ratnadeva’s Chaya thereon written in the Samvat 1393). 
The above remarks hold true for my rendering , since 

np5«fhir is not easily understood to be 2* (two-and-a-half) and is 
.not much used too. Moreover this form is given by Vinaya- 
^jaya-Upadhyaya m his commentary of the Kalpa-Sutra, and 
Santi SagaropAdhyaya has also given the same form in his 
commentary of the same work 

Now, my rendering of and this reading itself 

are tjuite satisfactory, as far as I can think of them. Moreover 
the reading which the critic gives, is wrong accord- 

ing to my views, since according to the rules of Prakrit gram- 
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mar, it cannot give the Sanskrit equivalent as given 

by the critic. My reading and its rendering fWt- 

fiwrrlvi are botji correct. The great Haribhadra Suri has 
taken these things just in the same way as I have done. 

For my reading fWbt (page 131, line 11) the critic suggests 
WN according to his MSS. A, B, C, and D ; but in my MSS. I 
have the reading which I have given in the text, and this is an 
Arsa by the rule iffrt ^ I \ I H (S. H.). In the glossary 

of tlie Kalpa-Sutra, Prof. H. Jacobi gives mitta as the principal 
reading (vide Jacobi’s edition, Leipzig, 1879, page 161, under the 
head of mitta. See also specimen der Nay a Dhamma Kaha of 
P. Stenthal, Leipzig, 1881, page 76). 

Again for my reading 5 ft (page 132, line 16) he says that it 
should be . This is wrong, since grammatically the form 
is never possible. The word ^ that I have given is also 
correct for the metre. The printer’s mistake makes it ^ 
instead of ut • 

The following is the critical notice of the materials used 
by me in the collation of the first fasciculus. No strict rules 
have been followed in naming the MSS : — 

Critical Notice, 

In preparing the text of the present edition of the Yoga- 
Slastra, I have consulted the following works : — 

The following are MSS. of the Yoga-SUstra 

(m) From Muni Hansvijaya of Baroda. Fairly correct. 

(m) FromBhaktivijayajiof Radhanpur. Good and correct, 
(ir) From Bhavnagar Bhandar. Though old but not correct, 
(w; My own. Fairly correct. 

(w) Also my own. It is also fairly correct and similar to (4). 
(^) hYom Pannyas Viravijayaji of R&dhanpur. Very 
correct, used by the owner for his study and therefore carefully 
corrected one. 

(w) From Sanand Bhandar. It is similar to (4). 

(tp) It is a MS. containing the Avacuri on the first four 
Praka6as. It is old and tolerably correct. It was also received 
from Panny&s Viravijayaji. 

(iV) Also containing Avacuri on the first four Praka^as. 
Written in the month of Ph&lguna Sukla Caturdadi, Somavara. 
Samvat 1637. Fairly correct". Received from Kedara Vijayajl. 
In addition to the above 1 have used also — 

(wr) Antara S'loka; also from Kedara Vijayaji. It is an 
old and good MS. 
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(«) Bhimsi Manik’s Gujrati translation of the text and 
the commentaiy. This edition, as has already been stated, 
contains the text also (not the commentary). 

(t) The Dharma Samgraha is a book containing many pas- 
sages cited from the Yoga-SSstra. I have consulted the MS. 
of this book which belongs to me. 

(V) Another MS. of the Yoga-S&stra. I have received this 
MS. latterly. It is old, worm-eaten and very correct. 

(w) In addition to these the German edition of the first 
four Prakadas was also used. 

Recently I have secured from the Deccan College Library, 
Poona, the manuscript A of my critic. I have examined it 
thoroughly, but apart from its age, it has nothing to com- 
mend it to a responsible editor. The scribe, as it appears to 
me, had little acquaintance with the language of his script, and 
as far as the subject-matter is concern^ he was completely in 
the dark. 



25 * Who Planned the 
By Rev, H. Hostbn, S.J. 


The opinion seems to be gaining ground that ‘ ‘ the Italian 
or French origin of the TAj is expired.” When, where, how, 
and by whom was this result arrived at 'i What has been done 
to disprove that Jerome Veroneo, the Venetian, was the archi- 
tect ? The question, we insist, is not what workmen were em- 
ployed on the TAj , but who planned it. 

Let us go back to H. 0. Keene’s little Handbook for Visitors 
to Agra and its neighbourhood (Calcutta, Thacker, 6th Ed., 1888), 

‘ ‘ We learn from Manrique (a Spanish monk of the Augustinian 
Order, who was at Agra in 1641) that the plans and estimates 
were prepared by a Venetian, by name Geronimo Verroneo. 
Verroneo died at Lahore before Manrique ’s arrival, and long 
before the work was completed. The work is then believed to 
have been made over to a Byzantine Turk.” (Cf. p. 23.) 

Keene, then, did not hesitate to accept the Friar’s plain 
statement. ‘ ‘ Much fruitless discussion has been waged on this 
subject [of the origin of the TAj],” he writes {ibid., p. 25); 
‘ ‘ but, the following considerations alone are likely to be of use to 
the general reader. Tlie notion that the TAj was designed by an 
Italian is confirmed by Manrique. But, nothing can be less 
Italian than the general conception of the building with its simple 
and even stiff contour ; nothing ever more in harmony wii h the 
style of Eastern feeling, which regards a white muslin tunic 
and an aigrette of diamonds as full dress for an Emperor. The 
tomb of HumAyun (A.D. 1656) seems to have been the chief 
model of the elevation.” 

Quite so, and no one thinks of denying that the Italian 
copied Indian models. The plan of HumAyun’s tomb at Delhi 
‘'is in fact,” writes James Fergusson, “ that adopted at the 
Taje, but used hero without the depth and poetry of that cele- 
brated building.” (Cf. Hist, of Indian and Eastern Archit., 
London, 1876, p. 576.) 

The conclusion, which Keene endeavours to popularize in 
his Handbook, had been arrived at by a careful perusal of Frey 
Manrique ’s writings. Of this we have sufficient evidence in 
his The Turks in India (London, Allen, 1879). There, Keene 
mentions Manrique in connection with a description of Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandra (pp. 106-107) ; he states ,that Manrique 
confirms the fact of Veroneo’ s procuring the discharge of some 
of the priests [?] taken prisoners at Hugh — fact noted by Manucci- 
Catrou (p. 121 ; I fail, however, to find the fact recorded by 
Manrique under Veroneo’s name) ; he analyzes part of Manrique’s 
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account of Lahore and translates his curious relation of a banquet 
given at Lahore by Asaf Khan to the Kmperor (pp. 126 — 130) ; 
hnally he adds a note on M antique^ s Mission and the Catholics 
in the time of 8hdh Jakdn (pp. 251 — 255. Cf. also J,R,A,8.f Vol. 
X, N.S., 1879, pp. 93 — 98). Tliis note makes it clear enough 
that Keene had before him a copy of Manrique^s Itinerario. The 
best proof, however, is the testimony of Father Symphorian, 
a Capuchin Missionary of Agra, who, in his article “ The Chapel 
of Padree Santoos in Agra ” (Cf. Indo-Europ, Corresp,, Calcutta, 
1878, pp. 452 — 4, and Agra Archaeol. 8oc, Tranmctions, 1878), 
states that Mr. Keene lent him his copy of Manrique's lUnerario. 

Keene does not hesitate to call the Augustinian’s narrative 
the best account of the Court life of Sh&h Jah&n that has been 
preserved. He found it, however, no easy reading. He oom- 
j)lains of * ‘ archaic words and forms of spelling which interfere 
with the reader’s case, unless he be an unusually profound Spanish 
scholar.” (Cf. The Turks in India , pp. 126, 251.) 

If, instead of making only a few extracts, Keene had trans- 
lated fully Manrique’s account of the Tdj, it is likely that less 
hesitation would have been shown towards accepting it as 
conclusive. 8uch as they are, the extracts in T'he Turks in 
India (pp. 251— 255) are sufficiently cogent ; and one cannot help 
being surprised at the off-hand manner in which certain writers, 
who were familiar with them, have passed them by or explained 
them away. Syad Muhammad Latif {Agra, Historical arul 
Thhcriptive) studiously ignores them : Mr. E. B. Havell (The 
Taj and its Designers, in Nineteenth Century and After, 1903, 
pp. 1039 — 49) endeavours to explain them away. 

Before we present the reader with the complete translation 
of Manrique’s narrative, of which the Goethals Indian Library 
111 St. Xavier’s College possesses a copy, a short biographical 
sketch of the wntcr seems necessary." Father Symphorian’ s 
article and Keene’s A Sketch of the History of Hindustan (London 
1885, pp. 198-199) will simplify our task. 

Manrique was an Augustinian Friar who spent 13 years in 
the East. He came to the (^onvent of his Order at Hugh in 
162s and began applying himself to the. languages of Bengal 
Bengali and Hindustani. On September 11, 1629, he left for 
Arakan, and continued his apostolic ministrations in Arakan and 
.Bengal untill636, leaving Pipli for Goa on February 25. His next 
mission brought him to the Philippines and Macao. On August 
12, 16^), he was back at Balasore, and on the eve of Christmas, 
1640, he arrived at Agra, where he was the guest of the Jesuit 
Fathers Anthony de Oliveira and Matthew de Cruz. Immediately 
Mter Christmas, he went to Biana [Bay4na], pas^g through 
t athpur- bikri. A rich Armenian merchant of Biana, to whom he 
had letters of recommendation^ sent with liim one of his relatives 
to help Inm in his negotiations for the release of Father Anthony 
of Christ, an Augustinian who had been made prisoner at the 
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fall of Hugli in 1632 and was still in durance at Agra. In January 
1641, Manrique was back at Agra, paying visits to his confrere 
in jail, and interviewing Sub^l Kh4n, the governor of Agra, 
in his behalf ; but, as the Emperor was then at Lahore, the 
negotiations could not proceed. Subdal Khdn very courteously 
said that, ew he himself was going to Lahore in a short time, lie 
might join him in the journey. Manrique gladly accepted the 
offer, and prohted by the delay to visit the principal monuments 
of Agra. After twenty-six days passed in expectation of Subdal 
Kh4n’s departure, fining that he was not likely to move before 
another month, Manrique took leave of him, of Father Anthony, 
still in prison, and of the Jesuit Fathers, and set out for Lahore, 
where he arrived in 21 days. There he met Father Joseph de 
Castro, S.J., who invited him to his dwelling, promising to assist 
him in expediting his affairs. Manrique was admitted to an 
audience with Asaf Khan. To cut the story short, he obtained 
all his requests, and proceeded from Lahore to Sind, while 
Father Anthony was restored to liberty. 

Manrique was evidently a man of mark, having been Visitor 
of his Order in the East. A keen and interested observer, he 
notes down many curious observations in his Itinerario delas 
Mieaiones del India Oriental (Rome, 1653, in 4°, pp. 476, 2 col.) 
This work, now very scarce, was never translated into English, 
though, if we remember rightly, the Hakluyt Society intended 
many years ago preparing a translation. 

In Ch. LVIII Manrique relates his experiences at Agra.. In 
the following chapter, he describes the Mogul (.ourt and its 
palaces. Ch. LX. is headed thus : 

‘ ‘ In which is given an account of two Mocorahds or klauaO’ 
leums of Emperors Achabdr and Corrombo 

“Among the grand buildings of the town of Agra, the 
chief are two Mausoleums, and, to redeem my promise, I shall 
begin with Achabdr’ s tomb, as being the first and the more an- 
cient.” \Here follows the description, pp. 360-351.] At p. 361, 
col. 2, we read : “ The other Mausoleum, the work, as 1 have 
said, of Emperor Corrombo, is dedicated to the unhappy memory 
of his chief and cherished wife Begoma [the Begum], and is 
situated at the other extremity of the town. This edifice not 
being finished yet at the time, and a great portion being still 
wanting, judging from the plan which it bore and which was 
contemplated, I shall speak only of the portion which was 
finished. It consisted of a fine, very large, quadrangular and 
proportionately high wall of magnificent red hewn stone : at the 
top, in lieu of battlements, it is being adorned and embellished 
by thick strong spikes ? (eapigones) of the same stone. [An 
allusion, probably, to the balustrades. A la'qtutl [muralla] por 

1 Khurram, «.e., Sh&h Jab&n. The word Mooorabd must be a 
corruption of the Persian Mat^ard = burial place, mausoleum. 
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remote en lugar de almenas la oman y reparan gruessos, y fuertes 
esjngones de la misma piedra,^ At the four comers of this great 
wall rose as many other Palaces built of large slabs of beautiful and 
whitest marble, which from more than forty leagues are brought 
there for those buildings. Some, which I met on the road 
to Biana, were of such extraordinary length and breadth that 
they set all in a perspiration many yokes of strong lazy oxen and 
of ferocious-looking, heavy-homed buffaloes, which in files of 
twenty and thirty pair were dragging strong unshapely carts. 
This great wall enclosed a very large quadrangular space, in the 
centre of which stood a large, high, circular tower, from the 
centre of which [tower], the famous (^ometer [Jerome Veroneo, 
as I understand it], drawing equal lines, made his perfect cir- 
cumference with less trouble than Archimedes the Syracusan. 
This tower, too, is of shining white marble. On this, and on the 
other works, were generally employed a thousand men, overseers, 
officials and workmen. A great number of them were likewise 
occupied, some in laying out curious gardens, others in planting 
shady groves and making orderly plantations of poplar-trees 
{glamedas) ; others, finally in making roads and reservoirs for the 
liquid crystals, without which it was impossible to go on with the 
works. The architect of those structures was a Venetian, named 
Jerome Veroneo, who went to those parts in the ships from 
Portugal, and died in the city of La6r [Lahore], shortly before 
my arrival. Emperor Corrombo gave him large salaries : 
but, it is thought that he profited so badly by them that, when 
he died, they say Father Joseph de Castro, of the Society, a 
Lombard by birth, found on him much less than was imagined. 
Of him Fame, fleet messenger of all good and evil tidings, had 
reported that the Padchd, having sent for him and manifested 
to him his desire of raising a grandiose and sumptuous monument 
to his defunct consort, and that for this he should make some 
designs which he should show him, Veroneo, the Architect, 
obeyed this order, and within a few days submitted to him in 
various models of the finest architecture all the perfection of the 
art which lie knew ; but that, having satisfied His Majesty 
in this matter, he displeased him — according to his barbarous 
and arrogant pride — by the low estimates which he made ; they 
say also that, growing angry, he ordered him to spend three krors 
.[crouras] of rupees, i.c,, three hundred lakhs [leckas]^ and that, 
when they were spent, he should let him know — a sum of money 
so great that one is surprised. But, if the sepulchral apartments 
(sepulchrales esiancias) were, as they said, to be covered with 
plates of gold, as was the um in which were already deposited 
the bones of the Agarene [Mohammedan] Empress, such large 
sums will not be matter for surprise, — ^though he, in particular, 
will wonder who habitually spends his limited crowns [escudm] 
after tot posing many hours in sundry considerations, seeing 
that, in as little time as it takes to open and close one’s mouth, 
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fifteen millions of Spanish pesos were ordered to be spent, a sum 
amounting to the three l^ors above-said ; and, for the better 
understanding of the ourious reader, let it be known that a kror 
is a hundred lAkhs, and a I4kh a hundred thousand rupees, and 
a rupee half a Spanish peso.” 

This, then, is the text which must be got rid of. And 
why? What are the insuperable difficulties, the “wild im- 
probabilities ’ ’ militating against it ? 

The Tdj was begun in 1630 or 1631 and completed in 1648, 
and here is a traveller who saw it, when the work was in full 
swing. He spent at least 26 days in Agra, and was the guest of 
the Jesuits, than whom he could have had no better informed 
cicerones. They knew the place ; they knew its liistory. Since 
the days of Father Jerome Xavier, from 1595 to 1641, there 
had been no break of continuity in their stay at Agra. What 
was more natural than that Manrique, who must have kept a 
diary, sliould have questioned them on all matters of interest ? 
Among the things worth recording, he noted that Veroneo had 
supplied the plans of the Tdj and superintended the work. 

Fathers de Oliveira and de Cruz were at Agra in 1641 , and 
they could know, since fame had carried far and wide the report 
of Veroneo *8 share in tlie matter, even to minute particulars of his 
interviews with Shdh Jahdn. 

One who surely knew was Father J. de Castro. He had been 
in the Mogul Empire since 1610, had occupied a high position of 
influence under Jahangir, and acted as Chaplain to Mirza. Zti’l 
Qarnin, Court-poet under Jahdngir, and Governor in Bengal, 
(Patna ?) under Shdh Jahdn (1629 — 32). We have letters of his 
dated Agra, 1633, 1637, 1638, 1640 and 1641. Finally, lie was 
Veroneo’ 8 executor. During his stay at Lahore, Manrique was 
Father de Castro’s guest. He h^ ample opportunities of 
satisfying his curiosity ; but, even after his conversations with 
Father de C^astro, Frey Manrique wrote as we have seen. What 
interest had he to write otherwise than he heard ? Or what 
interest had tlie Jesuits, the Portuguese and other foreigners, 
with whom Manrique was brought into contact, to speak other- 
wise than they knew ? 

The a priori theories of some writers on the respective merits 
and the peculiar character of Indian and Western art — ^in ap- 
preciations of this nature a broad margin is left for the sub- 
jective — cannot weigh up against the cool testimony of a level- 
headed contemporary traveller. If Veroneo ’s name were found 
in Manrique oidy en passant ^ there might be room for carping ; 
but, the circumstantial evidence adduced is such as must satisfy 
the ‘ ‘ ordinary ’ ’ historian id matters historical. 

Mr. E. B. Havell, the late Principal of the Calcutta School 
erf Arts, has acquired some celebrity by his writings on the Tdj. 
Viewed in the light of Manrique ’s account, his opinions about 
its origin are found wanting aU roimd. Let me quote only one 
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passage, which will show what his methods are, and how hasty 
conclusions can be reached. Of. The Tdj and its Designers ^ in 
Nineteenth Century and After ^ 1903, pp. 1039-49. [The italics 
are mine.] 

“ Before discussing Verroneo’s story, it will be interesting 
to analyse it in order to separate the truth which may be in it 
from the falsehood. It is highly probable that Verroneo was 
one of the many architects who submitted designs for the T4j.” 
So much is granted to Manrique, but no more. — “ They were 
doubtless in Sie style of the Renaissance^ which was then the 
architectural style of Italy.” Elsewhere he writes: ” Neither 
in general conception nor in the smallest detail does it [the Tdj] 
suggest the style of the Italian Renaissance, which a Venetian 
architect of the seventeenth century would certainly have 
followed.” Could Veroneo not imitate existing designs and even 
improve on them? A priori, and with as much right as Mr. 
HaveU, we might say that Renaissance was so sure to meet with 
no appreciation from a Mogul Emperor, that, if Veroneo presented 
him with any designs at all, they must have been in the style 
of Mogul architecture. — “ Shdh Jahdn examined them [the de- 
signs] with curiosity and expressed some qualified praise, which 
Verroneo mistook for approval.” What difficulty was there 
for Veroneo to distinguish between Shdh Jahdn’s satisfaction 
at his work, and his irritation on hearing of his low estimates ^ 
— ” The anger of the Padsha on hearing of the estimates and his 
order ‘ to spend three krors ’ clearly points to the indirect oriental 
method of rejecting a propomV" This we all fail to see ; whereas 
little knowledge of Asiatic manners is required to understand 
with Manrique that Shdh Jahdn posed before the Westerner as 
the wealthiest and most munificent of roonarchs. — “ It is quite 
certain that Verroneo heard nothing more of his commission, 
from Shdh Jahdn.^’ Is it ? AH along, Mr. Havell travesties 
himself into one of Veroneo’s contemporaries. — ” [Verroneo] 
returned to Lahore, and poured the garbled account of his doings 
into the too credulous ears of Father de Castro, who retailed 
it as history to his fellow-priest.” Father de Castro, as we have 
shown, would have been the last man to be taken in by an im- 
postor. 

Such is Mr. Havell’s analysis of tlie story, and we look in 
'vain for the “ discussion ” of the story, which ought to have 
followed. 

But, we have no mention of Veroneo,’ ’ it is alleged, ‘ ‘ in 
any of the Mohammedan authors !” We answer with Fergusson : 
“It is hardly to be expected that natives should record the 
names of those who surpassed them in their own arts, and 
needy Italian adventurers were even less likely to have an op- 
portumty of recording the works they execute in a strange and 
foreign country. Hod any Italian who lived at the Courts of 
Jehdngir or 8hdb Jah4n written a book, he might have recorded 
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the artistic prowess of his countrymen, but none such, as far as 
I am aware, has yet seen the light.” (Cf. Hist, of Indian and 
Eastern Archil., p. 688.) This, Mr. Havell admits. 

Another argues that one look at the T4j ought to assure any 
intelligent man that it owes its existence to no foreign design ; 
the contrary is impossible from the very nature of the tiling. 
“If that were not sufficient, we have still the name of the 
Moslem architect sculptured upon the building.” I suppose 
the name in question is that of Ust&d Tsa, whose name is chron- 
icled in the Tdrij^uTdj MdM as that of the chief architect, the 
Naksha Nawis or plan-drawer ? But must the testimony of the 
TdrM-i-Tdj MaM be taken as a denial of Manrique’s state* 
ment ? Can the two authorities not be reconciled ^ Evidently, 
after Veroneo’s death, other architects were employed. And 
is the style of the various buildings of the Tdj so uniform that 
we cannot recognize in them the work of different hands i 

It is rather puzzling that Manrique’s story should be treated 
as an obscure romance, as a legend, when, on the other hand, 
Ustdd Fsa, of whom we know rather less, should, without 
more ado, be proclaimed the original architect. That Taver- 
nier, Mandelslo, Bernier, Thdvenot should be silent is 
merely a negative argument. They must not be expected to 
have recorded everything. One cannot help being surprised, 
for instance, that Manucci should give no description of the 
Tdj in his voluminous memoirs. “ Tavernier,” writes Talboys 
Wheeler, “ was emphatically a man of a business turn of mind, 
and his book of travels was written more for the information 
and amusement of business men than for the wits and scholars 
of his time.” {The History of India, Vol. IV, Pt. II, p. 466.) 
Bernier was in India between 1666 and 1667 ; Thdvenot came 
only in 1666. 

Though Manrique stands so far alone, we find in Manucci 
an indirect proof of Veroneo’s influence at the Court of Shdh 
Jahdn. After speaking of the constancy of the priests taken 
at Hugh, Manucci continues: “ There were also a few others— 
laymen who held fast to the faith, but were released through tlie 
petitions of some persons at Court, chiefly of an Armenian, 
who was a great favourite, or through the money paid by a 
Venetian, my compatriot, called Hieronimo Veroneo, a man 
ransomed by the Portuguese^ (Cf. W. Irvine, Sioria do Moyor, 
Vol. I, p. 18«S.) In the absence of further information, it is, of 
course, difficult to account for the words I have italicised. All 
we know is that, at the time of the attack on Hugh, Shdh Jahdn 
vented his wrath on the Christians of Agra. From an unpublished 
letter of Father Corsi, 8.J. (Agra, 6 October, 1633), we learn 
that even the great favourite, Mirza Zfl-l Qamin, the Catholic 
Armenian, to whom Manucci alludes, lost M his dignities and 
was thrown into prison with the Jesuits of Agra. The storm 
was of short duration, however. The Mirza was reinstated ; 
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the Jesuits were restored to liberty ; many of the captives of 
Hugh were ransomed a short time after their arrival in Agra, 
and those who brought their influence and their gold to bear on 
Sh4h Jahin and his m^dees were chiefly Zfl-1 Qarnin and 
Veroneo. Where did Veroneo get the money from ? If he was 
the architect of the Tdj, if the lavish pay he received from the 
Emperor justified the opinion that he was a wealthy man, we 
have the answer. 

Searches made in our Roman Archives for further evidence 
on Veroneo’s work on the T&j have proved fruitless ; but, it 
may be remarked that our Archives have been partly scattered 
in iniquitous times. The following passage concerning Erey 
Maniique’s journey through Lahore occurs in an unpublished 
Portuguese letter of Father Joseph de Castro to the Very Rev. 
Father Mutius Vitelleschi, General of the Society in Rome, 
(Agra, 26th August, 1641): “Through a religious of St. 
“ Augustine, who passed here, coming from the Manilhas, on 
“ his way by land to Rome, as Procurator of the Province, I 
“wrote at length to Your Paternity three months ago, when 
“ he left from here. He is called Fr6 Sebastiio Manriqe. I 
“helped him in what 1 could, and obtained for his journey 
“ a goodly alms from the Lord Nawab Asafkao, the father-in- 
-law of the king, our ancient and only protector in these 
“realms.” 

What is more gratifying is that Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, who 
is revising the inscriptions on European tombs in the U. P., 
should have discovered Veroneo’s grave during a recent visit to 
Agra. It is dated 1640, a date which is in perfect agreement 
with Manrique’s statement that Veroneo had died at Lahore 
shortly before Manrique’s arrival [end of February?, 1641]. 
That Veroneo should have been buried at Agra, though he died 
at Lahore, will not appear surprising to those who are acquaint- 
ed with the times. Barring that, it would seem that even his 
contemporaries judged Agra the only fitting resting-place for 
the man. So much admiration is felt by all for the entrancing 
beauty of the Taj that it would be little short of a great 
injustice to its builder, if nothing better than a crumbling 
stone with a half-effaced inscription were left to mark his tomb, 
and that within the very shadow of the Mausoleum attesting 
his genius. 



26« The Pramfi^as of Hindu Logic. 

By Peofbssor Vanamau Chakravartti, M.A., 
Vedantatirtha, Vedantaratna, 

The pramanas are usually translated as ‘‘ instruments of 
knowledge,’* “ channels of evidential knowledge ” or “ authori- 
tative evidences.” The first of these renderings approaches 
nearest the original. The Nydyavartika of Uddyotakara de&nes 
it thus : — WPiH, i.e. “ A pramdna is a cause or 
condition of knowledge or cognition.” According to this defi- 
nition, a pramdna is more a thing of psychology than of logic. 
That which serves to give us knowledge is a pramdna. The 
pramdnas are, so to say, the windows of the mind, through 
which the objective world communicates its existence to us. I 
have a suspicion that the philosophical consciousness of India 
never made any sharp distinction between this, the psycho- 
logical sense of the word pramdna and its logical sense. In fact, 
Logic and Psychology as two separate studies, the one being 
conceived as a regulative and the other as a natural science, 
never did exist on Indian soil. The Hindu thinker asked, how 
do we know the world? The ordinary answer was :—(l) by 
observation (pm^yai*sa), (2) by reasoning (anumdna^y and (3) 
by authority (Qahda), If now the further question be raised, 
** Does all the knowledge thus derived correspond to reality ? If 
not, by what criterion or standard is true knowledge to be dis- 
tinguished from the false ?” one steps into the domain of Logic. 
The question with the logician is, not how we actually know 
the world, but how we know it correctly or truly. What are 
the instruments of right or valid knowledge ? Thus pramdna^ 
in a logical sense, may be translated “ instruments of right 
knowledge,” and in this sense “ channels of evidential know- 
ledge ” or “ authoritative evidences ” may be better. 

That the pramdnas, as ordinarily conceived, are more 
psychological than logical, will also be evident from the 
statements of the neo-logicians such as the following : — 

Bhdsapariccheda, 131. 

Translation. — False cognition is produced by the faults 
and true cognition by the excellences. There are various kinds 
of faults, such as bile, distance and the like.^ 

i A man suffering from jaundice will perceive the white conch 
shell to be yellow, ^is is sense-perception, its defective charac ter is 
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Similarly a right conclusion is not the result of merely an 
ordinary deduction or nnutnana. The deduction must have the 
adventitious quality of what has been termed excellence, if it 
is to lead to a valid conclusion. The ordinary anumana is an 
inference or reasoning in the psychological sense of the term. 

The author of the Nyaya^sutras, however, takes pramana 
in its logical sense. His definition of perception is as follows 

(^) «wftrtiTfc (^) Himvn I 

TrandatUm . — Perception is the knowledge which results 
from the contact of sense with its object, (1) not employing 
tlie aid of language, and (2) being such as is not contradicted 
by future experience, and (3) of the nature of ascertainment 
(as opposed to doubt). 

Here mark the clause (2). It distinctly provides for what 
may be termed logical or valid perception. The Bha^a under- 
stands it in this sense, and observes that the cognition of the 
mirage would have been a case of perception, but for the clause 
(2). The following observation of Radhamoham 
Vidydvdcaspati in his Nydya-sutrarvivaranam will substantiate 
the above remarks : — 

i(T*f i 

. . . . iwnjTOT i 

Translation , — Perception in general is to be defined as the 
knowledge that arises from the contact of sense with its object, 
and when this is such as is not contradicted by future ex- 
perience, it becomes valid [or logical] perception. 

Ootarm does not define anumdna or deduction. He 
merely states that it presupposes perception, and is of three 
kinds, namely, (!) purvavat (inference from cause to effect), (2) 
^emvat (inference from effect to cause), and (3) samanyato-drista 
(imerenoe from similarity ?).* It should be pointed out Here, 
that it 18 not definitely known at the present day what Gotama 
precisely meant by these terms. I have given in brackets what 
seem to me to be the most suitable renderings. Even the old 
Bha^akdra, VatsdyaruL, gives two interpretations, which shows 
that in his time the precise meanings of these terms had aJ- 
leady become a matter of conjecture. Oaudapdda, in his com- 
mentary on the Sdnkhyakdrikds^ has explained these terms in 


due to what is called bile ( which produced the jaundice. The 

^ ^ Pl»<»- Here the deception 

8 due to another fault, namely, dwtanoe. 

‘ 1 1 m » 
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a third way. The interpretation of Varadardja in his Tdrki- 
karakad and of the neo-naiydyikaa generally (e.^., of ViQvandtha 
and j^Mmohana) who identify purvavat with kevaldnvayi, 
ge^vat with kevgki-'Vyatireki, and admdnyato-driata with anvayor 
vyatirekit ie due to their lack of the historical sense, and is 
manifestly absurd. First, these are neither the derivative nor 
the ordinary meanings of these words, and we have no right to 
suppose that Ootama used them in these technical senses. If he 
did, he must have indicated it in some part of his work. 
Secondly, if such a neat interpretation were available, Vdtsa- 
yana and Oaudapdda would not have omitted to notice it. 
Thirdly, Gotama did not probably know what is called vydpti, 
and without it there could be no division of anumdnas into 
kevaldnvayi, Kevalavyatireki and anvaya-vyatireki. The whole 
of modern Hindu Deductive Logic hinges on the doctrine of 
vydpti, and it would be startling to many to be told that the 
celebrated founder of Indian Logic did not know what it was. 
Still such seems to be the truth. 

Vydpti is the relation that exists between the middle term 
(hetu, reason) and the major term (called sddhya by the neo- 
logicians) of a syllogism, justifying the inference It corres- 
ponds to the universal major (called the sumption or ground 
proposition) of the perfect figure in Aristotelian Logic. 

The word vydpti is a very old one. It occurs in the Vedas 
and the Purdnas. Its cognates sucli as vydpyamdna, vydptirmt, 
etc., are found in such ancient treatises as the suiras of Pdnini 
and the code of Manu, But in none of these cases does it 
bear the technical sense. In Ootama' s Nydya suiras the word 
does not occur at all. The word vydpti is found in the sdvkhya 
sutraa (v. 29), and in a discussion about its nature, the opinion 
of PancaQikha has been cited (sdnkhya sutraa v. 32). But it is 
notorious that tlie antiquity of the sdnkhya sutras is extremely 
doubtful. 

The word pratibandfm ( ) might have been an older 

term for vydpti in its technical sense. The sdnkhya sutras and 
the Nydyamanjart, besides other books, contain the word 
pratihandha. 

Tlie detailed treatment of the subject of jdti ( ) tends 
to indicate that the true theory of the syllogism based on 
vydpti was unknown to the author of the nydya^sutras. The 
masters of the neo-logical school have amplifi^ every logical 
topic treated in the original sutras, but they have completely 
ignored the subject of jdti. This was so, oecause the treat- 
ment of jdti was found to be superfluous after the discovery of 
the vydpti. 

It may be said that the chapter on jdti was not written 
by Ootama, and that he had simply incorporated into his 
sutras an already existing chapter of some older logician, who 
was unacquainted with the vyapti. Quite possible. But it is 
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undeniable that a genius like Ootama would have easily per- 
ceived the incongruity, nay the childish nature, of such a chap- 
ter in a book which dealt with the true theory of the syllogism. 
The neo-logicians saw clearly, and Ootama would have 
seen it, if he had known what the vyapti is. 

The word sddkya^ in neo-logic, means the major term 
read in connotation. In the nyaya^sutras, it appears not to 
have yet acquired that technical sense. Thus the thesis or 
probandum (pratijna) is defined as * * the statement of the 
sddhya^^K Here the word sddhya means simply “ that which 
is to be proved”. Oange^a in his Tattvacintamani criticizes 
this definition of the thesis as too wide, for according to him it 
is equally applicable to the major term. Says he — 

“ era irfwv »r ” ii 

This is a very good example of the want of the historical 
sense in the neo-logicians. OangtQa fancied that the word 
sddhya bore the same limited technical meaning in Ootama' s 
time as in his. Again in Nyaya Sutras I, 1. 38, the word sad- 
hya is used for the minor term. It is well known liow the 
greatest thinker of the tol in the nineteenth century had momen- 
tarily misinterpreted tliis aphorism by taking sddhya to mean 
the major term, like his great predecessor, OangeQa. 

The word paksa^ in neo-logio, means the minor term. 
Ootama uses it in a different sense. Anumeya seems to have 
been an older term for pakm, though these two arc not per- 
fectly identical in meaning. (Vide Praqastapdda Bkdsya, p. 200, 
and Yoga Bhd^a I. 7, and Nydyabindu, p. 104.) 

Thus the’ terms vyapti, sddhya, and paksa had not ac- 
(juired their present technical meanings in Ootama's time. 
These, together with the hetu, are the most important terms in 
the doctrine of the syllogism, and yet Ootama did not knov 
these or anything equivalent to them. Does not this raise a 
pre-supposition against Ootama* s knowledge of the vydpti ? In 
fact, sciences do not spring, full-grown, into existence from the 
lieads of their founders. The Nydya-sutras contain some of 
the earliest efforts of humanity to formulate a doctrine of 
anumdna, and as such, it is not at all surprising that the doc- 
trine j)f vydpH is absent therein. In the sutras of Ootama and 
panada we notice the beginnings of deductive logic, which 
after warc^ developed into the doctrine of vydpti. 

Kanada gives the significant name laingika (Ut. derived 
from a mark, wta) to inferential knowledge. But he too seems 
to have been unaware of the true nature of deduction. He 
enumerates five marks which lead to deduction— 
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«inr?:# ^ i 

I <£. I ^ I \ I 

These five marks are (1) effect, (2) cause, (3) connected 
thing, (4) opposed thing, and (5) something existing in inti< 
mate relation. Thus (1) from smoke is inferred fire (effect to 
cause), (2) from observing the contact of the stick with the 
drum is inferred sound (from cause to effect) when the sound 
is inaudible, (3) from observation of the body is inferred the 
sense of touch, which is connected with the body, (4) from the 
crouching of a snake is inferred the presence of an ichneumon 
(the snake and the ichneumon are supposed to be in eternal 
enmity), (5) from the temperature of water is inferred the pres- 
ence of heat in water. Here we notice the same defect as we 
noticed in Ootama ; this is a mere enumeration of the various 
kinds of deduction ; it does not show in what consists the essence 
of the process. For one acquainted with the doctrine of the 
vydjdi such an enumeration can never take its place. If Kandda 
' had known the vydpti^ he would undoubtedly have said that 
the linga (mark) is the vyapya and the major term is vydpaka. 

Pra^aatapdda in his PaddHhadharma-sangraha and Kumd- 
riUi in his (^hkxtrvdriika seem clearly to have known the true 
nature of deduction. There are two verses in the Padartha- 
dJuirma-sangraha which credit one Kd^yapa with the enuncia- 
tion of the true theory of deduction — 

wit* I 

f*?t%»r bt i 

Pra^astapada Bhdsya (Vizianagram Sanskrit Series), p. 290. 

Translation. — ‘‘That mark (linga) which is connected 
with the subject of the inference (paksa), and is known to exist 
in what contains the major term read in connotation (sa- 
pdkm)y and does not exist in what is without the major term 
read in connotation (vi-paksa)^ leads to an inference. Kd^yapa 
has said that whatever is without one or two of these charac- 
teristics is not a real middle term (hetu or linga), and gives rise 
to the fallacies of contradiction, false minor premiss, or 
doubt.” 

Now Kd^yapa is popularly supposed to be only another 
name of Kandda. But a new difficulty arises here : ‘ ‘ Why 

did Kandda content himself with merely enumerating effect, 
cause, etc., as so many marks that lead to inference ?” Pra- 
goMapdda had felt this difficulty and tried to solve it in his own 
way. He says— 
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iwn *iiTOi:«T<ii i wnm i 

I aw ^wp|^ WWL wafrw wtfPhf*! 

^ TOf^ ^^iwnctsi^iNw- 

I WTTf«raw^*i ftwarwar^ ftnwi i 

PraQOStapada Bhasya, p. 205. 

Translation . — “ In the aphorism wi* ^TPC^ 

wrf^ ^ tftwni ’ (Vaii^ka Aphorisms ix. 2, 1), the 
enumeration of effect, cause, etc., is meant to serve as mere 
illustrations. It is not to be understood that these are the 
only kinds of inference. Why? Because there are excep- 
tions; as for instance, the uttering of Om by the adhvaryu-i^nest 
serves as a sign to the ^^-priest, the rise of the moon is a 
sign of the rise of water in the ocean and of the blooming of 
the kumuda flower, the clear waters of the autumn is a sign of 
the rise of the constellation Agastya. All these and similar other 
cases of inference are to be treated as covered by the first two 
words of the Sutra ‘ which point out a mere relation 

without specifying it.” 

Praqaatapada^ like most other Hindu writers, was labour- 
ing under the supposition that the old fisie were infallible and 
omniscient. Such a supposition is directly opposed to the 
historical spirit. Hence it is no wonder that we find Praqasta* 
pdda attributing a later theory to Kandday and trying to ex- 
plain away the incongruity pointed out before on the gratui- 
tous assumption that Kandda was merely giving illustrations in 
his treatment of deduction. Kdqyapa is not Kandda; and 
Praqastapdda' % identification of the two must be rejected as 
uncritical. 

According to the Japanese tradition, Akmpdda discovered 
the “nine reasons and fourteen fallacies,” which contains an 
analysis of the true theory of the syllogism. Hence Aksa- 
pdda must be credited with a knowledge of the true theory of 
deduction. Is Aksapdda then different from the author of the 
Nydyorsutras ^ 

The vydpti seems to have been rather vaguely conceived 
by the author of the Nydya bhd^a as well. The Aflmom- 
sdqloka^vdrtika of Kvmdrila mentions the word vydpti in 
its logical sense. Mahdmahopddydya Dr. S. C. Vidy&bhusapa 
will lay Sanskrit scholars under a great debt, if he would 
point out the history of the word vydpti or its equivalents 
in Buddhist logic. It seems that the true history of the theory 
of deduction should have to be worked out by the joint efforts 
of the students of Hindu and Buddhist Logic. 

It has been observed above that Vdtsdyarui^s idea of 
deduction was rather vague. In commenting on the Nydya 8u^ 
tra I, 1. 36, “HWT he gpves the following example : — 
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(\) (^) 

^ firw un*nftira»1 1 » 

Translation,-^^* Sound is non-eternal on account of the 
possession of the attribute of being produced. That which 
has want of production as an attribute is eternal ie,g., a sub- 
stance such as the soul).” Put into the syllogistic form the 
argument stands thus : — 

Non-produced things are eternal ; 

Sound is produced ; 

Sound is non-eternal. 

As it stands, this involves the fallacy of five terms. But 
by taking the full inverse (f.c., the converse of the obverse of 
the contrapositive) of the major premise we get — 

Some produced things are non-eternal ; 

Sound is produced ; 

. . Sound is non-eternal. 

This involves the fallacy of undistributed middle. Vdtsd- 
yana did not see the fallacy of this argument, because, accord- 
ing to him, the major premiss “ Non-produced things are eter- 
nal” is a proposition, admitting of simple conversion. 

In fact, clause (3) of the above syllogism ftffj 

inay be directly taken to mean * * eternal things 
are non-produced, e.g., the soul,” and then partially contra- 
posing this we get the following valid syllogism : — 

No produced things are eternal ; 

Sound is produced ; 

Sound is not eternal. 

The language of Vdtsdyana may surely yield such a mean- 
ing (making the subject and the predicate). 

But we are not allowed so easily to justify Vdtsdyana. For 
under I. 1, 37, he says— 


1 Readings in the Nyaydbhafya^ edited by MahSmahopSdhyaya 
GangSdhara (^Astri Tailanga, in the Vizianagram Sanskrit series, are 
generally very unreliable. The edition of JayanSrSyaim in the Biblio- 
theca Indica is somewhat better. Gangadhara reads here as follows : — 

fiiw WT — ** 

The reeding ^opted above has the support of MSS, 
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’enuref w ^«r^»r i 

f^n*n ^(*ww n Hifir icfir ^mimi 

wrar^ ^wt fp^ 

* 1 

Tlie first six words of this passage are almost identical 
with the above citation from the Bha^a (I. 1, 36). The inter- 
pretation of these words is to be determined in the light of 
what follows. 

Translation (^sirUTanf^i«T»iT: etc.).— The soul, etc., 
are cited here as illustrations. These (t.e., the soul, etc.) do 
not possess that quality [non-etemalness] on account of their 
want of prodncedness constituting a point of disagreement 
with sound. Non-eternalness is an attribute of the subject of 
the conclusion (sound) and it does not belong to that (the soul). 
Here observing that non-eternalness does not belong to the send, 
etc,, on account of the toant of producedness, the contrary is 
inferred with respect to sound, namely, that it is non-eternal 
on account of “ producedness.” 

This translation, being literal, is rather cumbrous, and 
scholars unacquainted with Sanskrit may find it difficult to 
understand it. But one point is clear from the portion in 
italics, namely, that “ want of producedness has been taken 
as the reason (heiu) for “want of non-etemalness,” or in 
other words 

“ All non-produced things are eternal,” 

which is the interpretation we put upon the text in 1 1 35 
(Nydyasutra Bhdsya), and which has been shown to involve 
the fallacy of undistributed middle. 

^ hitherto dealt with only Observation and Reason- 
ing. Th^o two are recognised in Indian as well as in European 
j these, the Indian logician deals with the 

word ((Jaoaflr) analogy (uparndna), tradition (aitihya), etc. The 
following well-known verses bear upon this point — 

IJH: | 

^?Trr«r sthwct* « 

HTgT I 

I Here agnm therea.i,„g m theVfeiwagraniSamkrit series is faulty. 
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Translation. — “ The cdrvdkas admit only one source of true 
knowledge, namely, observation, Kandda and Sugaia (i.e., the 
Buddha) admit observation and deduction, the Sdnkhyas admit 
observation, deduction, and the word. One school of Naiyd- 
yilcaa are like the in this respect, and admit three 

pramdnaa only. Other Naiydyikaa admit observation, deduc- 
tion, the word and analogy. Prahhakara admits these four 
and Implication {arthdpatti) besides. The followers of Bhatta 
and the Vedantists admit these five and also Negation (ahhdva). 
The Paurdnikas admit the above six and also SamhJuiva and 
tradition (aitihyay^ 

I had much ado in tracing this passage to its earliest 
known source. It occurs in Varadardja' a Tarhikorrahad (verses 
7 — 10), a work which has been undeservedly consigned to obli- 
vion by our pandits. It cannot be earlier than Kumdrila and 
Prahhakara, for both are expressly mentioned in the passage. 
The Mdnasolldsa, otherwise called the Daksindmurii-atoslra^ 
vdriika, of Bure^vara contains those verses. So they must 
have been either composed by Surecvara himself or quoted 
from some author who lived during the generation that fol- 
lowed Kumdrila and Prahhakara and preceded Suregvara. 

It will be noticed that the Sdnkhyas and a school of the 
Naiydyikaa are here described as admitting ‘ the Word,’ as 
an independent source of valid cognition. Now what is * the 
Word ^ ? The Sdnkhyaa understand by ‘ the Word ’ what is 
now-a-days called revelation. The ancient naiydyikaa under- 
stood by it what might be termed * Authority,' including revela- 
tion, and a passage in the Bhdaya of Vdtadyana is often 
cited as proving that the Authority may be of even a barba- 
rian or nUeccha.^ The neo-logicians (forowers of navya Nydya) 
have discarded this meaning partly and given it an unnatural 
sense. 

The ordinary Naiydyikaa admit a fourth source of valid 
cognition, namely, analogy (upamdna). Who are the Nydyai- 
kadeQina, then, that admit three pramdnaa only ? I consulted 
many pandits , but none could give any answer. Help came 
from a different quarter. MaUindtha, the well-known commen- 
tator on the kdvyas, tvas also a philosophical writer. He 
wrote a very lucid commentary on the Tdrkika-rakad called the 

Niskantakd. (the school of naiydyikaa 

here referred to is the school of Bhumnn) says the Niakan^kd. 
Who are the Bhusamyaa then? Varadardja himself quotes 
Bhusana-kdra four times in the Tdrkikaraksd in connection 
with' the nigrahaathdnas (situations of defeat). Mallindtha 
quotes Bhusana once more as holding the doctrine that action 

^ fnrni WR* i 

I Ny&ya4>hafya 1. 1, 7. 
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is a quality ( viiifPr JW: )• So Bhusana must have been a very 
important and popular work. I would identify it with ^he 
Nydyahhusana (a commentary on Bhdsarvajna's Nydyasdra) 
which Qunaratna mentions in his commentary on the i^oddor- 
^dna-saTnuccaya^ From the MSS. of the Nyayasata^ preserved 
in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, it appears that 
the Nydyasdra admits three yravmnas only, though it is admit- 
tedly a work of the Nydya School of Philosophy. 

There is a rather remarkable, though obscure, passage in 
Oaudaydda^s Commentary on the Sdnkhya Kdrikds which enu- 
merates and explains the various pramdnas. It runs thus — 

HZ I wtt «irrf*r zrf^ i 

qfn! nz imraift i 

Translation. — Jaimini says there are six pramdnas. What 
are these pramdnas ? The six pramdnas are (1) arthdpiUi (im- 
plication), (2) samhhava^ (3) abhdva (negation), (4) pratibhd, (6) 
aitihya (tradjition), (6) upamdna (analogy). 

It will be noticed that observation, inference and authority 
are not given in this enumeration. Perhaps Jaimini admitted 
these pramdnas as well, but Oaudapdda contented himself with 
the enumeration of those pramdnas^ which are admitted by 
Jaimini over and above the three admitted by the sdnkhyas. 
On such an hypothesis, Jaimini would seem to have held nine 
pramdnas in all. According to the verses quoted from the 
Tdrkikorraksd and the Mdnasolldsa, however, PraJbhdkara and 
Kumdrila (both followers of Jaimini) are credited with five and 
six pramdnas^ respectively ; it is only the Pauranics that are 
represented to have admitted eight pramdnas. 

The fourth pramdna mentioned by Oaudapdda (pratibhd) is 
thus explained : — 

RfeWT 

is wtw n 

W ^ sfHZi I Sankhya Earika BhSaya, 4. 

Translation. — ‘ * Now for the explanation of pratibhd. 
When it is said ‘ The province, which lies to the south of the 
Vindhyas and to the north of the Sahya mountains, is the most 
beautiful on the whole earth,’ a knowledge arises that there are 
good qualities in that looality. Pratibhd^ then, is the know- 
ledge of those that know.*’ 

1 do not pretend to have understood this passage fully. It 
may, however, be usefully pointed out in this connection, that 
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the Mhndmaaka philosopher Kumdrila (a follower of Jairnini) 
has expressly refuted the claims of Pratihhd to be regarded as 
a separate source of knowledge in the Cloka-vdrtika. 

*r # 

iv, 32, p. 143. 

Translation. — “Just as the pratibha of ordinary people is 
not sufficient to establish any truth without a reference to 
observation, etc., similarly the pratibhd of the yogins (mystics) 
is also insufficient to establish truth.” 

Pdrihasaraihi Mi^ra^ in commenting on the above verse, 

says — 

. . . i i 

Cloka-vdrtika^ Chowkhamba series, p. 143. 

Translation. — “ The Vaii^esikas and others liold that 
dharma and adharma are known by another 'pramana^ called 
intuition (pratibhd). . . . This faculty is possessed by the 
seers much more than by ordinary men, and hence it is called 
second-sight {drsa). This doctrine is refuted in the verse 
beginning with the word laukika.^’' 

Thus according to Kumdrila and Pdrihasaraihi, it is not 
Jairnini that admits pratihhd as a separate pramdna, but ^t is 
the opposed school of Kandda that hold this view. 

Now if we turn to the Vai^esika sutras, we find no men- 
tion of pratihhd or intuition. So (^ankara says in his Upas- 
kdra (x. 2, 6) : — 

^ vtfitvartsrTSfrHffsRr*? i 

Translation. — ‘ ‘ Second-sight has not been separately 
defined by the author of the Aphorisms, for it is included in 
(what IS called) yogric-perception.” 

PraQostapdda in the Pdddrthadharma-sangraha mentions 
and explains pratibhd thus : — 

w«rnrftTiT?niiT*i 

tt 

I sfl irwtw ^ 

^<irT % «»Tm i 
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Traiwlotion.— The seers who are the authors of Vedas 
possess an intuitive knowledge revealing to them the real 
nature of things, such as lie beyond the ken of sense, whether 
present, future or past, and of duties mentioned or unmen- 
tioned in the scriptures. This is called dtM (second-sight). It 
is possessed largely by the angels and seers and only occa- 
sionally by the ordinaiy people, e.p., when a girl says, “My 
heart says, my brother will come to-morrow.*’ 

BhavahhM in his UUarardmacarita mentions both drM and 
pratibha, 

< ro rf <iw\l TCf«r ?t w (Act il). 

Praiihha or praiibhd ^ is merely the philosophical term for 
airruv-iusii or ^daydnujnd of religious literature. Manu^ 
Ydjruivalkya and Visnu ^stinctly mention this as a source of 
moral and religious knowledge. This is to be identified with 
the conscience or moral reason of European philosophy. 
Hindu philosophy had early formulated the doctrine that God 
is our inner self and the self of the universe as well. The 
most valuable parts of the Upanishads contain an enunciation 
of this doctrine. We are not, however, ordinarily conscious 
of this inner and truer self. The doctrine of Pratibhd or con- 
science is a corrolary to this doctrine. It would have been 
quite surprising if the doctrine of an inner and truer self 
should not have led to the doctrine of conscience. For con- 
science is nothing but the voice of the inner self speaking to 
the outer self. Hence in Sanskrit it is called antardtman {lit. 
the inner self). The antardtman is no mere metaphor ; it is a 
fairly explicit statement of the doctrine of personality, as it 
was conceived in ancient India. Thus I think I have conclu- 
sively established the identity of jpratibhd, dtmalustif and hrida- 
ydnujnd with intuition and conscience of European philosophy. 


Nyayakandali of qrUhwra (Vizianagram Sanskrit Senes), p. 268. 



27 * Medicinal Lizards* 
By David Hoopbb. 


In the bazars of Northern India dried lizards, in a well- 
preserved condition, are frequently exposed for sale for medi- 
cinal purposes. They are an article of regular consumption 
and are often mentioned in works on Eastern medicine. Con- 
sidering that animal products are rare, compared with the large 
number of vegetable drugs employed in Hindu Materia Medica, 
1 have collected a few notes on this interesting subject. 

Dr. R. H. Irvine in “Materia Medica of Patna,** 1848, 
refers the drug “ Reg Mahee *’ to the skink {Lacerta actnciia, 
Linn.), and informs us that it is imported from Kabul and is 
used as a restorative and aphrodisiac. He alludes to the dried 
and varnished state in winch it is sold at Rs. 12 per pound, 
and gives the dose at one to two drachms (60 to 120 grains). 
Dr. J. M. Honigberger in “ Thirty-five Years in the East ** (1852) 
states that La^ia scincus is still used by Eastern doctors and 
is recommended in leprosy. 

Baden Powell in “Economic Products of the Punjab,’* 
under animal substances of Lahore, says : “ * Reg mahi * is a 
small lizard from 6 to 8 inches in length found in the sands of 
8cind and occasionally in the dry tracts of the Multan 
division.** 

Sakharan Arjun in “ Bombay Drugs,*’ 1879, under Lacerta 
aciruyua, mentions “ Reg-i-mahi ** as a Persian name signifying 
a sand fish. He says : “ This lizard which is brought from the 
Arabian deserts in a dried state is used by the Hakeems as a 
nervine tonic, stimulant and aphrodisiac. 

Samples of the dried lizards, known as “ Reg mahi,” were 
recently procured by the Reporter on Economic Products 
from the drug baz^r in Delhi. They were submitted to Dr. 
Annandale for identification, who at once pronounced them to 
be Scinctia nUtranua, Anderson {8, arenariua^ Murray), a species 
peculiar to the plains of Sind. It is thus evident that the 
medicinal lizard of Northern India is this species and not 
Lacerta adncua^ Linn. (Scincua officinaliat Gray) as given by the 
above quoted writers. Besides the difference in the anatomical 
markings Lacerta acincua belongs to Egypt an^ the Algerian 
Sahara, and, according to Boulenger, is not found east of the 
borders of the Red Sea. The genus Scinous is restricted to 
the sandy deserts of North Africa and South Western Asia from 
Sahara to Sind,. 
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In Dr. Watt’s “ Dictionary of Economic Products ” “ Reg 
mahi ” is referred to the Brahminy lizard or common skink 
(Mahuia carinata, Boulenger). This is one of the most common 
and widely distributed lizards of the East Indies. It is found 
in almost every part of the Continent, as well as of the Archi- 
pelago, from Afghanistan to China and to the Philippine 
Islands. Its saliva is said to be poisonous. An oil is made from 
this and other allied species, and is supposed to have restora- 
tive, stimulant and antisyphiletic properties. In “ The Topo- 
graphy of Ajmere,” Irvine enumerates ** Sanda” as the name 
of a lizard which is distilled and the oil used by Mahomedans. 
Uromastix Hardwickii is the name of another lizard which is 
dried and sold in Calcutta. 

To prepare the lizards for market they are eviscerated and 
dried in the sun. They retain the natural smooth and glossy 
appearance of the skin for a long time and have no objection- 
able odour if kept from damp. It has been said that the flesh 
of lizards is as good eating as that of flsh, raw or dried. 

Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie gives various references to the medi- 
cinal use of lizards in “ Materia Indies ” (1826). He remarks 
that the Lacerta scivcua^ Linn , the officinal skink of Shaw, was 
eaten by the Egyptians as a restorative and aphrodisiac. The 
flesh used formerly to be an ingredient in an old compound 
preparation which went under the name of theriaca andromachi. 

Of the gecho it is said that the bruised body of the ani- 
mal made into electuary in conjunction with certain aromatics 
was given by Hindu doctors in leprous affections. The same 
properties have been attributed to the flesh of the grey lizard 
(Lacerta agilis). In Europe the internal use of the common 
green lizard has been extolled in cases of leprosy, scrofula and 
cancer {Flores Specifique nouvellement decouvert, Lausanne, 
1786). Virey, in his HistoireNaturelle des Medicament ^ informs 
us that in Spain and Naples the Lacerta agilis when deprived 
of the skin, head, tail and entrails is administered in venereal 
oases, and quotes Florez as his authority (1782), who says 
of its specific virtues “ espicifioo descubierto en el regno de 
quatiluana,” adding that it produces salivation and sweating. 
Lizards were recognised in the Materia Medica of Europe in the 
16th and 17th centuries. In a curious work brought out by 
J. J. Beohers in 1683 entitled Parnassus medicinalis illustratus 
the following lines referring to lizards occur : — 

“ Die Aidex (Lacerta) lebendig in 61 man kochen tut, 

Es macht ein weisz Gesicht ist vor die Rote gut.” 

Although at present saurians are not officially recognised 
in the Pharmacopoeieis, well-known physicians for a long time 
justified their use, as will be found in such works as Moquin 
Tandon’s Medical Zoology, 

Dried lizards under the name of “ Ko-tche ” form an 
important aj*tiole of trade in China. They are collected and 
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prepared in Nanning and Wuchow in Kwangsi and are exported 
from Pakhoi. Over 100,000 are annually exported to the 
value of about £600. They are used for making medicine 
called * lizard wine ’ , said to be a tonic and cure for eye 
diseases. They are also made into bouillon for the treatment 
of consumption. There is a great demand for them in Hong 
Kong and in other parts of the East. 




a8* Refutation of Max Mtller^a theory of the Renaisiance 
of Sanakrit literature in the fourth century A.D., after 
a lull of leven eenturiei from the time of the rise of 
Buddhism. 

By MIhamahopadhyaya Habaprasad ShastrI. 


It is a fact known to ail oriental scholars that the earliest 
inscriptions yet discovered in India are all written in tlie verna- 
culars of the time. The inscription in the Pipraha vase is in 
vernacular. The ASoka inscriptions are all written in the 
local dialects of the third century B.C. The DaSaratha inscrip- 
tions are in the dialect of the earlier part of the second century 
B.C., the earlier inscriptions of the Barhat and S&nchi topes 
belong to the vernacular of about the same period. The Sagaura 
copperplate also belongs to a similar dialect. AU the Indo- 
Scythian inscriptions are written in a form of spoken language. 
Some of these are in a highly sanskritised form of the contem- 
porary dialects. 

The first inscription written in grammatical Sanskrit is the 
Gimar inscription of Rudrad&ma. But it is again followed by 
vernacular inscriptions. Sanskrit does not come before the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. as an inscriptional language. 

From these facts, Sanskrit scholars, forty years ago, 
thought that Sanskrit disappeared as a literary language vitli 
the rise of Buddhism in the fifth century B.C., and they were 
justified by the utter want of chronology in Sanskrit literature. 
They could not accurately fix the date of any Sanskrit work 
whatever ; while epigraphic evidence was certainly much more 
accurate. The theory of the renaissance of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture in the fourth century A.D. found a powerful advocate in 
the late professor Max Muller whose authority was very great 
in all matters relating to Indian history, Indian literature and 
Indian scholarship generally. His brilliant power of expression 
and his fascinating style made the theory exceedingly popular 
both in Europe and India, and in some quarters it was regarded 
as a gospel truth. Though many distinguished Sanskritists 
did not accept the theory, none have ventured to openly refute 
it. The late Mr. R. C. Butt accepted the Renaissance theory 
without much examination and spread it aU over India in his 
brilliant publications. All Indian writers on history followed 
in his WG^e, and ev^ such a discriminating author as Mr. 
Marsden, late of the Madras Educational Semoe, wrote in his 
Hifitory of the Hindus that with the rise of Buddhism, Sanskrit 
wskit to sleep for seven centuries. 
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In the interest of truth, therefore, the theory require* a 
thorough examination in the light of the diaooveriee of the last 
thirty or forty years, a period of great activity in the search of 
SansKrit manuscripts and in giving descriptive catalogues to them. 
This is also the period of accurate scholarship in all matters 
relating to India and its literature, a period more of accurate 
knowledge than of theories and sweeping generalizations. 

Do the facts stated in the first paragraph about the language 
of inscriptions justify the sweeping conclusion that Sanskrit went 
to sleep for seven centuries ? No one would say they do. The 
only inference that can be drawn from these facts is that the in- 
scription writers preferred contemporary vernaculars to Sanskrit, 
that is, the clerks employed by the various non-Brahmihic 
Governments were vemacularists and not Sanskritists ; and 
that, from 350 A.D. Sanskritists began to be employed as 
clerlu and Inscription writers by Brahminic Governments. 
Beyond this they prove nothing; and the theory of the 
Renaissance of Sanskrit literature is not justified from these 
facts. 

Another question may be asked to the supporters of this 
theory. * ‘ Where did the Brahmanas go during all these cen- 
turies Did they also go to sleep with their favourite lan- 
guage ? Sanskrit was pre-eminently their language. All 
their writings were in this language. They were very active 
before this period, and they were also very active after this 
period. And was all their activity gone between the two periods 
of great activity % This is impossible to suppose. It is useless 
to oppose arguments to arguments. The best course would 
be to oppose this theory by facts. If it could be shewn that 
many great Sanskrit works were written during these seven 
hundred years the theory would clearly be disproved. All 
controversial dates will be excluded and only such works will 
be mentioned whose dates have been approximately ascertained. 
P&nini’s great work is said to have been compiled in the 
fourth century B.C. But this a controversial matter ; and it 
is excluded, though its inclusion will prove a fatal blow to the 
theory. 

The first work that we know of, which was composed during 
these seven hundred years, is Kautilya’s Artha-S&stra. It is a 
compilation from ten previous works on the subject. The 
author quotes earlier authorities sometimes to refute them, and 
sometimes, again, to support his own views. The extent of tibe 
work is 6,000 Blokas. So it may be regarded as a tolerably 
large work. The author Kautilya is the same person who is 
knoTO in the Indian tradition as Cftpakya, the Br&hmana 
politician who destroyed the Nanda dynsky and raised Candra 
Gwta to the throne of Magadha. He belonged to the latter 
end of the fourth omtoxj B.C. An examination of the book 
will show that it really bdongs to that eariy period. 
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The second book that was written during this period is 
K&mandaki’s Niti Sastra. The author K&mandaki begins by 
an obeisance to his Guru Kautilya. He must have been a 
younger contemporary to that renowned author. 

&e third book is Patafljali’s Mah&bh&sya, written during 
the reign of Pusyamitra, during the mid^e of the second 
century B.C. The author himself says ‘ ‘ Pusyamitrarn 
Y&jayftmah.” We officiate in the sacrifice of Pusyamitra. 

The fourth book is the Bharata Natya S&stra which in a 
previous paper I have placed in the earlier part of the second 
century B.C. . 

The fifth work is Manu Samhita, which Biihler placed be- 
tween the second century B.C. and the second century A.D. But 
this period can be limit^ to the first century B.C. as the preten- 
sions advanced in favor of Brahmanas to possess all escheats and 
all minerals can only be tolerated when they held the imperial 
sway ; and this the Brahmanas did during the greater part of 
the first century B.C. 

The sixth work is Vatsyayana’s Kama Sutras which gives 
the details of a scandalous de^ in the family of Kuntala Sata- 
karni of the Andhra dynasty, which can be known only to a 
contemporary. And Kuntala Satakami's date is the beginning 
of the first century B.C. 

The seventh work is V&tayayana’s Bhasya to the Nyaya 
Sutras, which has been refuted by Diiin&ga during the earlier 
years of the fifth century A.D. 

8. PraSasta P&da’ s Bh&sya to V aeSesika Sutras comes to the 
same period as it belongs to the older class of Bhasyas which 
do not care, as later BbS-syas do, to follow the original word 
for word and in the same oMer. 

9. Mathara Bhasya, now lost to the S4mkhya Sutras, was 
written by an officer of the Emperor Kaniska who, whatever 
differences there may be about his exact date, comes clearly 
within the seven himdred years of the supposed inactivity in 
Sanskrit. 

10. Within the same period also comes the redaction of the 
AguiveBa Samhita by Caxaka, the physician to Kaniska. 

1 1 . Savara’ s Bh&sya to the J aimini S utras refutes the vana- 
vfida of the earlier Mah&y&nists, and so it clearly comes within 
this period. 

12. The Katantra Sutras were written for the benefit of 
Salivfthana, a king of the Andhra dynasty who wanted to learn 
Sanskrit in six months ; and the whole period of the Andhra 
dynasty comes within the limits of these seven hundred years. 

13. The earlier Mah&puHnas, Matsya, Visnif and V4ya were 
compiled during this period, and though there are later additions, 
the bulk of the works were written during this period. 

14. Mfcchakatika, the oldest San^rit ebrama extant, has 
been by all authorities placed in os before the first century A.D. 
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16. The Mahftbh&rata, though based on ancient Vaidic 
stories, were reduced to its present form during this period. 

16. The E&mftyana, too, was reduced to its present form 
during this period. 

17. In the M&habh&sya of Patafljali many poems are 
named ; such as V&sava Datta, Vararucam Kavyam, Jalukah 
Slokas and others. 

18. The Garga Sarphita, an astronomical work, still extant 
though very rare, was compiled during his period. 

19. Yavana- jilt aka was translated from Greek into Sanskrit 
in the year 91 probably of the Saka era in prose by.Yavanacarya, 
and it was reduced into 4,000 Indravajra metre by Sphujidhvaja 
in 191 of the same era. 

20. The Siddhantas which have been abridged by Varaha- 
mihira in his Panca Siddhantika also belong to the latter half of 
this period. 

21. Menetho’s work on Astronomy was translated from 
Greek into Sanskrit during this period. It may bo mentioned 
here, that if Sanskrit had really gone to sleep during these seven 
hundred years why were the Greek works on Astronomy trans- 
lated into Sanskrit and not in one of the vernaculars. 

22. Professor Jolly thinks that the Narada Smrti and the 
Vrhaspati Smrti are mere virtikas to the Manu Samliita, and, 
therefore they must have been compiled within a few centuries 
of that work. And these two works may safely be placed within 
our limits. 

23. The DaSakumaracarita which Wilson ascribes to the 
sixth centuiy may be placed within this period, as there is no 
geographical name which cannot be trac^ to these centuries. 
The author speaks of Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra as a recent work 
on “ Politics.” 

Kalidas in the sixth century speaks of the Gaja Sutras as 
an ancient work from the country Ahga. Now the Palakappya 
which treats of elephants is a work in the Sutra form and it was 
composed in the Ahga deSa. So this work also may be placed 
within these centuries. 

The Lahkavatara of the Buddhists speaks of several schools 
of Hindu philosophy, whose works must have been written during 
the earlier part of this period. In fact, the work entitled * ‘ Tatt- 
va Samasa’’ or the ' Kapila Sutras’ has been regarded by 
Dr. Mitra as more ancient than ISwara Krsna’s Karikas written 
in the early part of the fifth century. 

The Buddhists began to preach in district dialects. But 
within hundred years of the death of the master there was a split 
in the camp. The orthodox Theravadins continued their 
works in the vernaculars and at last fixed PaH, one of the verna- 
culars, as their religious language. But the heterodox people 
gradually began to Sanskritise the vernaculars and created 
what Senart cajls the mixed Sanskrit, just as we now say sans- 
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kritised Bengali, or Sadhubh&sa. The degree of Sanskritization 
increased as time went on, as is evidenced by the variety of the 
forms of the lan^age found in Gathas embo^ed in later Sanskrit 
works like the Lalitavistara and the Saddharmapundarika. A 
large number of inscriptions in sanskritised vernaculars have 
also been found. One large work in this form of language is the 
Mahavastvavadana of the Lokattaravadins, a sect of the 
Mahas3*hghika8. The process of sanskritization continued 
among the heterodox sects till the whole of heterodox olaases 
were included in the newly rising Mahayana School, who wrote 
entirely in Sanskrit though their Sanskrit was a little different 
from that of the orthodox Brahmanas. This process of sans- 
kritization clearly indicates the presence of Sanskrit in the land 
in vigorous existence. Who were the great writers in Sanskrit 
among the Mahayanists ? Brahmanas again, who were convert- 
ed into Buddhism, as ASvaghosa, Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. 
They were bom Brahmanas, received their finished education as 
Brahmanas, they became converts into Buddhism and wrote 
Mahayana works in Sanskrit. 

The first work on Mahayana in Sanskrit is Srimala 
Sutra. 

The second work is Lanka vatara Sutra. 

3. Then comes the great writer Asvaghosa, eight of whose 
Sanskrit works are known in Chinese translation. One of them 
is the well-known epic Buddhacarita, the Sanskrit text of 
which has been partly recovered. Two more of his Sanskrit 
works are known, one entitled Vajra Suci, and the other Saun- 
darananda Kavya. 

4. Nargarjuna, twenty-four of whose Sanskrit works are 

known from Cliinese translation, is the actual author of the Prajna- 
paramita, 8(K)0 or 10,000, though the entire Prajnap^ramita 
literature is said to have been rescued by him from the nether 
world, ITT ; his Madhyamakarkarika has al- 

ready been twice partially printed. He was a voluminous writer, 
and he wrote only in Sanskrit. 

5. Within 265 to 316 the PanoavinSati Sahasrika Prajftar 

paramita was twice translated into Sanskrit. It was a recast of 
the Asta Sahasrika according to the doctrines embodied in 
Maitreyanatha’s Karikas entitled . 

6. This brings us to another Sanskrit writer Maitreyanatha, 
whose Abhisamayalankara Karika has been lately discovered. 
Nanjio credits him with the authorship of ten Sanskrit works, 
the Chinese translation of which still exists. 

7. Aryadeva, a disciple" of Nagarjuna, whose CittaviSuddhi- 
prakarana in Sanskrit was recovered from Nepal in 1897, and 
who is credited by Nanjio with having written nine Sanskrit 
works, the translations of which exist in Chinese. 

8. Nanjio ’ s catalogue of Sanskrit Tripatakas gives the name 
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of a large number of Sanskrit works translated into Chinese 
before 816 A.D. 

The whole of the revealed literature of the Mah&y&na 
School in Sanskrit was composed during these centuries, and 
their number is veiy large. 

Early in the second century B.C. the Jainas split into two 
large sections, one of which mainly used the vernaculars and 
the other mainly Sanskrit. 

Um&svativacaka, orator of P&taliputra, who is said to 
have flourished in 161 of the Vikrama era, wrote the Tattvar- 
thiidhigama Sfltra, an encyclopsedia of Indian literature, from the 
Jaina point of view. 

The theory of revival of Sanskrit is untenable for the follow- 
ing amongst other reasons : — 

(1) Brahmins wielded great influence and could not have 
been idle in the matter of literature. 

(2) Some of the non-Brahminio sects gradually Sanskrit- 
ised their vernaculars and in the end took to Sanskrit. 

(3) Greek works were translated into Sanskrit and not m 
any of the vernaculars. Sanskrit therefore continued during 
all these seven centuries as the language of culture, of science, 
and of art, though some non-Brahaminio sects clung to their 
vernaculars. 

With such avast Sanskrit literature — Brahminic, Buddhistic 
and Jaina — before us, is it possible to say that with the death of 
Buddha Sanskrit went to sleep for seven hundred years only to 
awake by the middle of the fourth century A.D. ? 



29 * The Bhasapariccheda. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Habafbasad Shastbi. 

The Bh&^pariooheda is the standard text-book of the 
NavadvTpa school of Ny&ya philosophy. It is widely studied 
throughout India, from Nepal to Travancore and from Burma 
to the Punjab. There are 166 verses in this work, but these 
are learnt by heart by almost every papdita who has any 

E retensions to scholarship. The work is generally accompanied 
y a commentary by the author himself, which is as widely 
read as the original text. 

The author is Visvanatha Tarkapanc&nana, or simply 
ViSvanfttha Paftcftnana, who also wrote a vrtti commentary on 
the Gautama-Sutras. Aufecht registers i6 other works as 
written by the same author. Dr. Roer translated the Bhasa- 
pariccheda and its commentary in the Bibliotheca Indica series 
in 1860. He says, There is no pandita of any repute who 
does not know it (Bhaeftpariccheda) well; and many know 
the whole of it by heart, and indeed, it is admirably adapted 
for the purpose of introduction into the study of the Nyajra 
philosophy. It is a succinct exposition of the principal topics 
of the whole system, and may easily be committed to memory. 
It is written in the well-known Anustup metre. The style, 
however, is not poetical at all, but that of the most sober prose, 
and nowhere is the attempt made to combine the graces of 
imagination with philosoplucal method.” 

But unfortunately we know nothing about the author, — 
who he was, where he lived, and the age in which he flourished. 
R&ya RAjendra Candra SAstrl Bahadur in the preface to his 
tra^ation of the BhAsApariccheda and its commentary, pub- 
lished in 1904, says that the authoB^s age, birthplace, etc., are 
absolutely unlmown. But his name betrays a Bengali origin. 
The author himself simply says that his father’s name was 
VidyAnivAsa and that he wrote the commentary for the sake of 
RAjiva, who may be either a son or a pupil. From BAbu 
Nagen^NAtha Basu’s JAtTya-ItihAsa, Vol. I, Part I, published 
without date, but presented to me in July 27, 1904, it is known 
th^ the author was a Baneijee, that he belonged to the family 
of Akhandala, which was respected all over Bengal, that he was 
20th in descent from BbattonarAyana, one of the five BrAm- 
hanas that came to Bengal in Ve^vAioAhgasAke, that is, §Aka 
654 or 732 A.D., that his father was KASlnAtha VidyAnivAsa, 
that his grandfather was RatnAkara ^dyAvAoaspati, that his 
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great grandfather was Narahari Visarada, that through Nara- 
hari he waa connected with Vftsudeva Sarvabhauma, the founder 
of the greatness of Navadvipa as a place of learning, and that 
through Narahari’s father, Kesava. he was connected with 
Raghunandana, the legislator of Bengal, as well as with the 
Princely House of the Rajfis of Nalad&nga in the district of 
Jessore. As Mr. N. Basu compiled his J&t!ya-ltihasa from the 
authentic genealogical records of the Br&hmanas of Bengal, 
there was little reason to doubt the facts recorded therein. 
But as these genealogical lists have not yet been published, 
scholars may not be disposed to give them the credit they 
deserve. So I was anxious to secure some contemporary 
evidence, and fortunately I got it in No. 163 of the 2nd volume 
of the 2nd series of the Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts. That 
number describes “ Bhramara-Dutam ” a poem by Rudra 
Nyayavficaspati, the son of Vidyanivasa and the grandson of 
Vidyavacaspati. So Rudra, I thought, must be a brother of 
Vigvanatha; and referring to Nagendra Babu’s list, given in 
page 296, I found that Rudra, Narayana, and Vigvanatha were 
three sons of Vidyftnivasa. The agreement of the statements 
in No. 163 with Mr. Basu’s list proved the authenticity of the 
latter. 

The foregoing considerations proved that ViSvanatha was 
a Banerjee, was an Akhendala, and was connected with some 
of the best Brahmin families in Bengal known for wealth and 
culture. 

But what was the age in which he flourished ? The pan- 
ditas assured T)r. Roer that Vigvanatha lived about 200 years 
ago. But this was vague and so not deserving of much reliance. 

In the course of my reading through the descriptive cata- 
logue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, I came to No. 1386 of the I.O. 
Catalogue, where I read: — 

iflftrTarRt iTgrwmiiifTMwt 

That IS, a Sudra scribe, named Kavicandra, copied the 
manuscript for Vidyanivasa in Saka 1510 = 1688 A.D. That 
panditas of wealth and influence employed Sudras as salaried 
scribes, is a well-known fact. In this case Vidyfinivisa em- 
ployed Kavicandra as his scribe, and Kavicandra says that he 
copied the manuscript for his employer in 1688 A.D. This 
WM the time when Bengal was ruled on behalf of Akbar, by the 
Hindu princes, Todarmall wid MAnasihha. This gives some 
meaning to the statement about Vidy&v&caspati in No. 163 
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that is, Vidyftv&caspati, who must have been a venerable old 
man by this time, had the dust of his feet come in contact with 
the oreat-gems of the ruler of Gauda. 

But 1 was on the look-out for a date of ViSvanatha himself. 
And this has, fortunately, been furnished by a manuscript in the 
recent collection acquired for Government. The manuscript 
contains a copy of ViSvanatha’ s Vrtti commentary on the Gau- 
tama-Sutras. At the end of the work there are three verses by 
ViSvanatha himself. These are : — 





isfenmurt frfir 
irffir HWt* waWfn I 
igurraftisr wrt 
3f5 WTTTtwr ^ n 

ir%*{piTT% 

iqf % insrftnft froit i 



Wj| ^ ti 


The work was composed by ViSvanatha, in conformity 
with the teachings of Raghunatha Siromani, who was a votary 
of Krsna, at Vmd&vana, in the Saka year 1556= 1634 A.D. 

So what R3.ya R&jendra Sastrl regretted as absolutely 
unknown si x years ago , is now fully known. The author of BhaM- 
pariccheda retired in his old age to Vnid&vana and wrote Ids 
vrtti in 1634, while residing there. This also proves that he 
was a direct disciple of Siromani, the founder of the Navadvipa 
school of Ny&ya, and that Siromani himself was a Vaisnava. 

That ViBvan&tha was a pupil of Siromani is extremely 
probable. ViBvan&tha’s grandfather Vidyavacaspati , and 
Vasudeva S&rvabhauma, were two brothers. Siromani was a 
pupil of S&rvabhauma. So Siromani was an elder Sontemporary 
of ViBvan&tha and probably his teacher. Siromani lived at 
Navadvipa. Vdsudeva, in his old age, retired to Puri where 
, his descendants held high offices under the Hindu Raj&. 
VidyavS-caspati • and his son Vidyfinivasa lived alwa3n9 at 
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Navadvlpa. All these learned men fell more or less under the 
i^uenoe of Caitanya, the Vaisnava-Reformer of Navadvipa 
in the early part of the 16th century. 

From aU these, the statement of Aufrecht in p. 574, that 
Vidy4niv§sa, the father of Rudra and 'l^Bran&tha, was the son 
of Bhavananda, proves erroneous ; and the source of the error 
is traced out in No. 2938 of Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
First Series, in which Ru<h?a Tarkav&gIBa sa 3 r 8 that he was 
commenting upon a work by his grandfather, Bhav&nanda Sid- 
dh&nta-V4g!Ba. So Aufrecht has evidently confounded Rudra 
Tarkav&^§a, the grandson of Bhav&nanda, with Rudra NyS*ya* 
vacaspti, the grandson of Vidyaniv&sa. 

In pages 528 and 529 Aufrecht makes two entries as 
Rudra Ny&yav&caspati BhattSoftrya and Rudra Ny&yavacas- 
pati. The first is a Nyaiyftyika and the second a poet. The 
first is the son of Vidyanivasa and the grandson of Bhavananda, 
and the second, son of Vidyavil&sa. I believe that, with the 
facts before us, these two entries should be made into one. 
For the poet of “ Bhramara-Diita ” says, that his grandfather 
was Vidyavacaspati, and not Bhavananda ; and we know 
that he was both a poet and a Naiyfiyika. Aufrecht gets 
VidyaviJasa apparently from the print^ text of Bhftvavilasa 
in the Kavyamata series. But the scribes of Western India 
often make strange mistakes in copying Bengali names, 
instances of which are found in abundance in the printed text 
of Vivadfirnavasetu, published in Bombay. In the case of 
BhSvavilasa, however, Bh&ndSrkar mentions two manuscripts in 
which Vidyanivasa is the name of the author’s father and not 
Vidy&vilasa. Rudra Nyftyavacaspati, the author of Bhfiva- 
vilasa, written to please Manasi^a’s son, Bhavasinha, is no 
other than the elder brother of ViBvan&tha. 



3o« Vocabulary of Technical Falconry Termi in Urdu, 
Peniant and Arabic, 

By Libut.-Colonbl D. C. Phillott, P.A.S.B., Secretary and 
Member f Board of Emminere, Galcutta, 


The English terms in this vocabulary have been taken 
mairdy from the numerous works of Mr. J. E. Harting. The 
Eastern terms have been collected from Indian, Persian, and 
Arab falconers, as well as from MSS. As the vocabulary, 
however, does not claim to be exhaustive, the compiler not 
having lived more than thirty years in the East, English terms 
for wUch no equivalents could be found have been included. 
It is left to some future falconer to fill in the gaps. 

A 

Aggresteyne, [a disease ; vide Boke of St. A., p, 29]. 

Agrum, [When thou seeth thy hauke uppon his mouth and his 
chekis blobbed, then she hath thys sekenes oalde Agrum. — 
Boke of St, A,, p. 42]. 

Albino, or tiqun or tay^hun^ T. and Pers*, Class. 

and Mod. : vide also Goshawk. 

Alphanet, vide Lanner. 

Anguelles, [worms said by early writers to trouble sick 
haw^]. 

Afilet or Annulet, [small rings, vide Varvel]. 

Ant, muriydna. Mod. Pers. (White-ant) : riehmiz, 

Mod. Pers. (White-ant or Weevil ?). 

Antelope, haran, masc., and hamit fem., Hind! (the 
Indian Antelope or Black-buck). 

Antelope rat, vide Mouse. 

Anus, vide Vent. 

Apoplexy, sahta, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Appetite, vide Meat, - ^ 

Arms (the legs), Hindu., and pa Pars. : vide Stalke. 

Arsenic, eandehiyd Hindi, marg-i mueh, Mod. 

Pen., and eamm*%far, Ar. (white arsenic). 
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Artetike, [When ye se yowre hawke fat abowte the hert trust it 
for trouth she hath the artitike. — Bohe of St, A,^ p. 38]. 
Attrempi F,y [neither fat nor thin — Burton’s Falconry in the 
Valley of the Indue^ p. 76]. 

Austringer, vide Ostrenger. 

Avillons (or talons),^ qullab, (Mod. Pers.) : shah- 

ndl^un, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Ayre, and Eyrie, vide Nest. 

B 


Badelynge, [a badelyng (paddling) of dokis]. 

Bait, vide Decoy. 

Balai, vide Tail. 

Barbary Falcon, aUyawaaea, At, MS. (apparently the 

Barbary Falcon ; vide Shahin). 

Barbe-feathers, (the feathers under the beak vide Boke of St. 
A., p. 16) vide Feathers. 

Bare-headed, qalandara (Ind. Pers. MS.) ; without a hood. 

Bastard- wing, bcuM, (Panj. coll.). 

Baaae-volerie, f^urdorgln (Mod. Pers.). 

Bastarde (some kind of falcon), [“ Also ther is a Bastarde and 
that hauke is for a Baron ”]. 

Bate, Bating, Rebate, phamknd (Hindu.) : tapidan, 

and tapish dddan (Mod. Pers.) : [Rebate is to 

make the hawk return to the fist after bating off it]. 

Bat-fowling, [A method of catching birds at night by means of 
a light and a bell, with or without the adjunct of nets ; 
vide Bird- batting]. 

Bask, to, luU dhup tdpnd or khdnd^ Hindu, and 

Panj. : tashammus kardan, ^od, Pers. : 

dftdb giriftan, Vulg. Mod. Pers. 

Bathe, to, nahana (Hindu.) and ahuetan (Tnd. MS.) ** to 
bathe in water ’ ’ ; these terms are also applied to a certain 


playful action in flight in which the hawk closes its wings 
and shakes itself, a sign that it is not keen : 
d6-6dzi kardan (Mod. Pers.), and JUi (Ind. Pers.) “ to 
bathe in water.” 

wtere (A species of Eagle), [First an Bgle. a Bawtere. a 
Melowne. The symplest of theis iii will alee an Hynde 


Vide Burt^m’i “ Falconry in the Valley of the Indus,’* p. 18. 
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oalfe. a Fawn, a Roo. a Kydde* an Elke. a Crane, 
a Bnstarde. a Storke. a Swan, a Fox in the playn 
grownde. And theis be not enlured. ne recla3mied. by 
cause that thay be so ponderowse to the perch portatiff. 
And theis iii by ther nature belong to an Emprowre, — Bake 
of St. AibanSy p. 52J. 

Beak, chonch Hindu., gen.: muhra (Panj. coll.): 

noky Panj., and Jy nol Hindu., and Tnd. Pers. MS. : 
minsar (of hawks) and minqar (of any bird) Ind. Pers. 
MS. and Ar. : ching (Mod. Pers. ; vide also Claw and to 

Peck) : vide Mandible. 

Beak, to,^ [“ — yowre hawke colyeth and not beckyth.” — Boke 
of St. A.y p. 10. But elsewhere, p. 45, in the same book 
** She bekyth wlien she sewith : that is to say she wypith 
her beke] ; vide Feake. 

Beam-feathers, [And the long federis* of the Wynge of an 
hawke bene calde the beme federis of the Wyng. — Boke of 
St. A., p. 16.] For the “beam-feather of the tail, vide 
Deck-feathers, and Tail. 

Beasts trained to the chase, vide under Raptores. 

Beat, to, iifij I; Jj bdl ra bar-ham zadan (to beat the wings, 
i.e.y not to sail) : jharnd (to beat for game ; vide 

Drive). 

Bechins (morsels, mouthfuls), chakhy Panj. (atasteof ; vide 
Feed). 

Beck, fly at the, vide View. 

BeViy ghunghrUy Hindu. ; cbj z%l f., T., Panj., and Pers. : 

Si) zangy i^y^) zangolOy and jaldjal ® cVlU, (Mod. Pers. and 
Ind. Pers. MS.) ; Indian hawk-bells should be of different 
tones, nar o mddUy male and female, the latter being the 
shriller : %)) zira, Ind. Pers. MSS. and m. o. (bells for pigeons 
painjni Hindu.). 

Bench, aakUy Mod. Pers. (bench, seat, platform, of wood or 
mud). 

Besom-tailed, [“ . . . .the worst you can say by an hawke for 
their shape is, that shee is a long slender and beesome 
tailed hawke. — Bert., p. 66, Harting’s Edition. 

Besrdy vide Sparrow-hawk. 

z > 

I According to Halliwell to beak ’* is a hawking term, as well as 
a term of cock-fighting. 

ft By the ** long-mthere *’ the 2nd, 3rd and 4th primaries only are 
probably intended. 

« Prob Ar. pi. jcHijilt sing, juljul. 
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Bevy, [A beuy of Quaylis, Rooe, or Ladiesj. 

Bewits, [The strips of leather by which the bells are attached 
to the legs. In India gut is usually emplc^ed}. 

Big, )y\C3 qadd-awar (prop. ** tall of stature *’ ; amongst Panj. 
falconers and in an Ind. Pers. big ; compare 

with maael, etc., ‘ vide * Flesh)* 

Bile, aafra ^ ; vide Casting and Gleam. 

Bind, [To fasten on the quarry in the air. — Harting. Accord- 
ing to Burton (pp. 18-19) the French equivalent Her is con- 
fined to falcons; ** truss” being used for shorfc- winged 
hawks. According to the same writer the French em- 
piiier “ to trample ” is used of ** hawks” as they hold 
the game down under foot] : vide Wrestle and Clutch. 

Bird, bughds, Ar. MS. (birds other than birds of prey). 

Bird-batting, vide Bat-fowhng. 

Bird-bolt, [A short thick arrow with flat end used for knocking 
over birds without outward injury]. 

Bird-boy, (scares bird from com) IKiA kawwd-hankna, Hindu. 

Bird-catcher, Birder, chifi-‘mdr, Hindu. : mtr-ahikar, 

Hindu. : - is)^ “ ehlkdrchl, ahikari and myyad, 

(Mod. Pers.) : vide Snarer. 

Birder, vide Bird-catcher. 

Birding, (bird-catching),^ narju, Panj., and hUi nalka^ Hindu, 
(the Indian bird-catcher’s long jointed bamboo ; and 
kdmpd (the forked twig or strip of bamboo for the bird- 
lime) : vide also Rod. 

Birdhme, load, Hind. ; ^^odabq, Ar. MS. dabbaqa verb, 
to lime) ; giira* in Baghdad colloquial. 

Bird of prey, vide Raptores. 

Bittern, kharkhar, in Chach, (this name iaalso applied to 
the Purple Heron) : go^, Kashmiri (a species of Little 

Bittern) : vide also Sedge. 

Bittour, bittor, bitter, bitter bump, vide Bittern. 

Blackbird, kaaturd and haatun (Indian Black bird ; also 
of a species of thrush). 

Blindness, vide Night*blindness. 

Blain, [A disease of the second joint of the wii:^«----Cof5aQis : 
appears to be unknown id India. Blain is idso a Imil 
an eruption on the tongue of animals. In the Bohe of 8L 
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Albana, p. 42, ooours the heading ^*For Blaynis i haukes 
mouthes cald Irounches ”]. 

Block, tit a44S, Hindu, (whence adj. addd): vide also Perch. 

Block, to, vide Put in, (said of a hawk that instead of making 
her pQjnt, takes stand). 

Blown, to be, nafas auhhtan (Mod. Pers.). 

Blue-ej^ed, J^jt azraq^chaahm, Ar., Pers. ; 

chaahm (Mod. Pers., t.e., with eyes like ^tj alum, or like 
Jtj a crow), vide Bye. 

Blue-rock, vide Pigeon. 

^gg«» (to shy, of a horse; vide Bert, p. 3), vide Fright. 

Bole, geru^ Hindi, red ochre; Jf giUuArmaniy Pers. 
(Armenian bole). 

Bolt, to fly at, (to fly straight from the fist at a quarry ; of 
short- winged hawks) : (c><^ andc^i^) j) dcLsUraw (kar- 
dan and ahwdan) Ind. Pers. MS., and Mod. Pers., tr. and 
intr. ; vide Cast off. 

Bolus, aJU. chAlmadddan (Mod. Pers., to give a bolus 
stealthily, concealed in the bagdike skin of the thigh of a 
bird). 

Bone, du^h^l^ (Hindu, coll., and Ind. Pers. MS.) : the 

pubis bone g.v. 

Booch, vide Botch. 

Booted, jfAj 'pd^muz, Panj. (feathered on the tarsus). 

Borax, auhdgd^ Hindi (and Ind. Pers. MS.). 

Botch, (inflamed tumour). 

Bouke, [body, bulk. — Boke of St. A,, p. 28). 

Bow, this yl^ulel, Hindu., and Ind. Per. MS. (a pellet bow). 

Bowiser,^ (a hawk that can travel from bough to bough and 
returns to the nest), Jl> tal^tap, Hindu.; ahdJM, 

Panj. ; and ahdj^jahdn, and ahaj^jahdnt, 

(Ind. Pers. MS.). 


1 Apparenilr a **branoher*’ was a hawk tha|> had lately flown 
but was still following its mother, while a **bowis^** was one that 
could only travri from branch to branch. 

Harting, terte glossary of his edition of the Books for Kepinge of Spar- 
hawkea^ quoting the Summary of FaUxmry by Bay, 1678, states that a 
* brauDcher * is a young hawk that has lately left the nest and that it 
was also oalled a***rcunage-hawk.*’ 
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Bowse, Bouse, Booze, etc., (to drink), [Is uiien a Hawke 
drinketh often, and seems to be continually thirsty.^ — 
Latham. ' Vide ’ also Gen. Rec. ii, 61]. 

Bowsin or Bowsing, (drinking). 

Bracelet, bilajak, Ind. Pers. MS. (from bildzik or 

haldzik T.). 

Brabminy duck, vide Shieldrake. 

Brail, [A narrow slip of thin soft leather, with a long slit in it, 
UB^ for tying one wing of a restless hawk that bates 
much. — Harting, Eastern falconers use neither the brail 
nor the cadge. As a rule each hawk has its oWn falconer, 
but a spare hawk is sometimes carried on the head. A bird- 
catcher transporting a number of hawks carries them on 
the shoulder, on a long pole bound round with grass, etc. ; 
newly-caught sparrow-hawks are done up in 'socks,’ like 
grocer’s parcels, and so transported]. 

Brain-fever Bird, vide Cuckoo-hawk. 

Brancher, (a hawk that has left the nest and can fly from tree 
to tree, which according to the Boke of Si. Alhana takes 
place cJter St. Margaret’s Day);^ vide Bowiser. 

Brayles or brail-feathers, (the long small white feathers under 
the tail) ; nayfa (Ind. Pers. MS.) and nayfaq .(Ar. 
MS. ; said to be a corruption of the Pers. aib nafa) ; 
dum-Uza, Mod. Pers. (the brayle-feathers, or the Pope’s 
nose ?). 

Breast, cbu hagAl (Panj. and Ind. MS.) and kachh, Panj., 
(in a hawk, the flesh on the side of the breast, under the 
wing, where the wing- joint is ; vide also Joint) : auM sina^ 
Panj. and Ind. Pers. MS (the whole breast; vide also 
Joint) : vide Condition. 

Brood, [A brode of hennys]. 

Bury, [A " Bery of Conyis ” ; vide Coney]. 

Building, [A beldyng of Rookes]. 

Bush-chat, vide Chat. 

Bu8tard,;i<>ai tugkddr, Panj., and Ind. Peis. MS. (thegreat Indian 
Bustard): ^ iJ^miahmurgk.B., and duy-ddgh or 

1 Ignorant -or over>phyaioking with sal-anunoniao produces an in- 
satiable thirst that lasts for many aays. 

ft According to the **Boke of St, Albans,** hawks should be taken 
when hraachers. St. MargsrelU Bay appears to be the lOth June, 
in honour of a canonised queen d Bootland. However the 20th July 
is sacred to anothex saint, iMtUa Margarita^ virgin and mart3rr. 
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tu^l-dagi or 4 ^^ iu,% or twluyhll, T. (the Great Bus- 
tard of Europe) : iugidart iuKapurthala andlnd. Per. 

MSS. ; tilur, or Jd^nmor, in the 

Panjab; 3 ^^ charz, in Baluchistan; »jy, v5r3^, or » 3 U. 
taora^isaTOsi, or chara amongst Pathans; ^^t^or ^^JS 
gurain or gurainl, in some districts of N. India; 
hvhara, in Persia; or4f^;Ui*. huhara or Awfcar^i, Ar.MSS., 

UJi 

(the Indian Houbara Bustard) : aUhvhruj, Ar. MS. 

(the Houbara ; in diet, said to be the male). 

Button, duktna, T. (the “ button” or tubercle in the centre 
of the nostril of a hawk). 

Buzzard, jU. ear (Mod. Pers.; for Tiirkl t- 8a?; vide also 
Starling) : chuhe-mdr^ Hindu, (the Long-legged Buz- 
zard, B. caneacans, Jer.): mushrhfyyr, Panj. and 

Ind. Pers. MSS. (ditto): 4 ^^ chu1(^, Panj. and tlsd, 
in Oudh (the white-eyed Buzzard Poliomis teesa, Jer.) : 
ijjJt al-murzah, Ar. MS. ; al-*ugayyihy Ar. MS. 

C 

Cadge or Cage, [A wooden oblong or square frame on which 
hawks are carried hooded to the field.— Horfiwgr. Vide 
Brail]. 

CAdger, [The person who carried the cadge ; and perhaps any 
assistant falconer ; vide Falconer]. 

Call, to, [ 1^^ hhon^hddi A»ma,Panj. (to exercise a short- 

winged hawk by calling it repeatedly from the ground 
to the garnished fist held aloft]. 

Calling ofP, [Luring a hawk from an assistant at a distance, for 
exercise. — HaHing,']. ‘Vide’ Lure, to. 

Canceleer, [Fr. chevawher, to make two or three sharp turns in 
the descent when stooping. — Hariing']. 

Cancer, dkdoryi dimJagh* said to be another name for 

safld marg, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Canker, j^uroryi minsar^ Ind. Pers. MS. (canker of 

the beak) ; or jtar^ldhurafi or par^l^ura, and 

aSAU qdahiqa, T. (Mod: Pers. and Ind. Pers. MSS., canker 
of the flight — or of the tail-feathers at the root). 

Canvas-mail, vide Mail. 

Cardamoms, ildchl^ Hindu., and aldchl Pers. 
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Carriage, daaUdar^, Ind. Pers. MS. (keeping on the 

Ost). 

Carry, to, (a hawk on the fist), hath 'par lend, Hind, 

and hardaat giriftan, Mod. Pers. (to take on the 

fist) : jjjl* hdzdr In rmr deno, Panj. (to carry in the 

streets): gasU dddan, Ind. Pers. MS., and garM- 

mdan. Mod. Pers. (to carry a hawk about). 

Carry, to,' sayd uptakar ui^dnd (to fly away 

with the quarry). 

Case, khol f., H., and ^l, Ind. Pers. MS., (a leather 
case or protection for the beak or neck of a heron that is 
given as a ‘ train ’) : vide also Tail-cover. 

Cast.* (two hawks), j'^fl andakfUan, Mod. Pers. (to 

fly as a “ cast ’*) : bd ham jandh andakh- 

tan, Mod. Pers. (ditto). 

Cast gorge, to, qai karnJd, Panj. (to vomit). 

Castofl; and Cast by hand, b/ ^ haJlold karnd, Panj., and 
hatold kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. (to cast ofiP a hawk 
from the right fist with force, supporting its breast the 
while with the left hand) : dasUraw pardnidan, 

Ind. Pers. MS. (to cast off from the fist i,e., not to hold in 
the hand and throw ; vide also * to Bolt ' ) : blL. mtUtht 

chaldnd, Hindu, (to hold a hawk in the hand and throw it 
like a cricket ball at the quarry) : anddlJiian or 

havd anddl^an, Mod. Pers.: 
ugAri anddkhtan, Ind. Pers. MS. (to oast off secretly) : vide 
also Bolt, fly at, and Take. 

Cast, to; Casting, (U)f3) muh/ra {ddlnd) fa casting, 

sp. of feathers) ; aafra* Mod. Pers. (a casting, lit. 
*'bile''): tu*im anddM^n, Mod. Vers,, md 

muhh jhdfnd, Hindi (to cast ; tu*ma, lit, ** food ”) : 

Ind. Pers. MS. (casting) ; iJm ^ tukeanUk, T. : 
fatikb, Ind. Pers. MS. (an artificial casting of wool ; lit, = 
wick, etc.) : vide last line of ‘ Meat ' ; [Ye shall say cast 


1 Tn India hawks are usually trained to large quarry that they 
cannot '‘carry.’* There is no special word for the vice known to 
English falconers as " carrying.'* 

^ Only Indian falconers ipsinad by Englishmen fly a cast " of 
hawks. 
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youre hawke to the perch, and not set youre hawke uppon 
the perch . — Boke of St, A,, p. 10]. 

** Catch,** vide Lure. 

Oateract, ghashBiodh^ Ar., and di* motiyd hind, Hindi, 
(from Ind. Pers. MS.) : wf Jjy nuzuUi db, Ind. Pers. MS. 
Cat-gut, 4 Sa>Ij tdnt, Hindi. : %j zih. Mod. Pers. ; and ruda, vulg. 

coll. ; yj tvaiar, Ar. ; vide also Sinew. 

Cawking-time,^ (pairing- time), ^ jufti kd mausim, 

Hindu. 

Cere or Sere, (the bare wax-like skin near the beak). [In the 
Boke of St, Albans, p. 13, the skin of the legs is called the 
Seris of hir legges and hir fete 
Chaff-nets, (nets for catching small birds), vide Net. 

Chap, vide note to Mandible. 

Charm, (flock), [A cherme of goldfynches]. 

Chat, dagtn, in Chach Hazara, (a black and white chat, 
probably a Bush-chat, a quarry for the Merlin). 

Chase, vide Stern-chcwe. 

Check, checking, (to change the bird in pursuit, etc.), 

daurnewald, Panj., and ravanda, Ind. Pers. MS., (check- 
ing at the lure and chasing passing birds). 

Cheek-stripe, wacM, f.,Panj., [hdcbb, f., Hindi], (prop, the 
sides of the mouth) : muchh, f., H. (lit, moustache) 

pi. madma\ pi. modamt*, Ar. MS. (lit, the place 

where the tears collect) : 8%ydh yashrrmgJslii 

Pers. T. (black-headed vide Trans, of Baz-Ndma-yi Ndsiri, 
p. 10 and note 3). 

Cheetah, chitd, Hindu. : jyj and yuz and yuz^pdlang, 

Pers. : fahd, Ar. : ‘ vide ’ Leopard. 

Chemise, Fr., vide Sock. 

Cliicken, chuza, Hindu. : jdja, Pers. ; vide Pup. 

Choffs, Chough, zdyi (in Kerman, Persia ; but the term is 
also loosely applied to jackdaws, etc.) ; vide also Clattering. 
Circle, P©rs- MS. (a semi-circle “ like a half- 

1 However the Boke of 8t, Albans (p. 1) says, **And in the tyme of 
their love they call, and not kauke.** 

^ iSjf word not traceable; possibly a copyist's error. The 

word might mean ** hue and cry " and be a Turk! equivalent of the 
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moon in hunting or driving) : qumurgh^t T., and 

ckargah or jargah T., Ind. Pens. MS. (a hunting 
oirole formed by beaters ; this is apparently a complete 
circle). 

Clap, vide Mandible. 

Clattering, [A clateryng (flock) of choughes. — Boke of St, Albans, 

p. 86]. 

Claw, ndf^un, gen. ; jjiA shah-nal^un, Ind. Pers.MS. 
and Panj. (the hind claw, which is the key to opening the 
closed foot) : qulldb, Mod. Pers. (the hind claws) ; vide 

‘ Closer,* * A Villons,* Sengles, and Talons. 

Closer or Key, mikhlah, pi. makhalih, Ar. andMod. 

Pers. [Onderstond also that the longe Sendees be oalde the 
key of the fote,^ or the closer. For what th3nng som ever 
it be yt yowre hawke stenyth : open that Sengle, and all 
the fote is oppen, for the strength therof fortyfieth all the 
fote. — Boke of St, A,, p. 13]. Vide Sengles : ^ 

bich k% ungli, Hindu., Panj. 

Clutch, Clutching, [Taking the quarry in the feet in the air as 
short- winged hawks do (and occasionally falcons), instead 
of striking it down]. 

Clyster-stick, or oU shdf or shdfa. Mod. Pers. and Hindu, 
(a stick with cotton- wool at one end ; dipped in oil and 
used as an enema). 

Coat, l^^Hawk of the first coat, a hawk in her fourth year.” See 
Genl. Rec. — HaUiweU, “A Goshawke nor a tercell in thare 
soreaage haue nott thau mayles named, bot it is calde 
their plumage, and after the cote it is called theyr Maill.” — 
Boke of St, Albans, p. 12. From the latter it would appear 
that ‘ cote * meant the first moult, and that the breast- 
feathers of Goshawks were called ‘ plumage * in the 
immature, and ‘ mail * in the mature, bird. From the 
last section on p. 1 1 of the same author it would appear 
that the breast-feathers of falcons were called ' maill,’ 

, both in the immature and mature birds]. 

Cogh, (cough), vide Poose. 

Cold, vide Rye. 

Colon, (the largest intestine) vide Stomach. 

Colver or Colvere, [A dove or a pigeon ? vide Dove]. 

Hindi hafik “ a drive.” Dr. Denison Ross suggests “ *he 

ox’s hom,” apparently a better reamng. 

1 The real ** key ” of a hawk's foot, however, is the hind olaw and 

not the ” longe sengle ” or middle daw. 
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Coly, vide Beak and Feake. 

Come to, (to begin obeying the falconer), zer-t taHim, Ind. 

Pers. MS. (** under training,** i.e., coming to the lure). 

Comerowse or Comerous, [troublesome, old English]. 

Condition, lUj haghabahinds^ adj., Ind. Pers. MS., (said of 
a falconer that can tell the condition of a hawk by feeling 
the flesh under the wings ; vide also Breast) : 

hi-guahUi ahikdr randan. Mod. Pers. (to be in proper 
flying condition). 

Congregation, A Congregation of Plovers ** ; vide also Lap- 
wing]. 

Constipation, qahzy Hindu, and Pers. : sudda Ind. Pers. 

MS. (obstruction in the bowels ; vide Stoone in the funda- 
ment) : ^ushkit Mod. Pers. 

Coney or Cony, [Rabbit more than a year old, vide Harting’s 
Birds of Shakespeare, p. 12 Intro.]. 

Coo-coo, Vide Cry. 

Coot, parld, T. and Mod. Pers. (coot ?) : Jlaii qaahqdl, T., 
(in Chach Hazara) : [a couert of oootis]. 

Coping, (cutting off the sharp points of the beak and claws), 
or Uvi or hSIi' nd^un kdtnd (or lend or tardshnd) 
Hindu., (of the claws) : nol kdtnd, Hindu., (of the 

beak). 

Corby, wdeCrow. 

Cormorant, ghdgar, in Derajat ; kdri, (in Chach 

Hazara). 

Cote, vide Coat. 

Cover, vide Case and Tail- cover. 

Covert, vide Coot. 

Coverts, dhakan, Panj.: sarpush, Pers.: 

miftdh, Ar., Ut., “ a key ” (a primary covert) : sSjs^jarka (?), 
MS. (a primary covert ?) : vide also ‘Deck-feather*. 

Covey, [A oouy of partrichis]. siS gaUa Pers. (but in Hindu- 
stani only for cattle; herd). 

Cowardly, ^ kam-himraal, Hindu, and Pe^^s., (lacking in 
courage and also in perseverance) ; hodd, Hindi: vide 
Ignoble. 

Cower, Cowering, [of young hawks when they quiver and shake 
their wings]. 
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Crabbed, Crabbing, laraku^ Panj., (quarrelsome, cross* 
grained). [“ Crabbing, i.c., grabbing; said of hawks when 
two are flown together, and one seizes the other on the 
quarry by mistake.”— << Hawks fighting with 
each other. — LcwccWcd”]. 

Cramp, tashannuj, Ind. Pers. MS. (violent cramps). 

Crane, kunj^ Panj., and hulangy Hind., (the common 
crane) : ijxlf or hdang and hdanh^ P. , and Ji/k or 
dttma or tuma^ T., (are the Mod. Pers, names for the same) : 

qarqara Turki and Hindu, (the demoiselle crane) . 
[cif or alf gal or gala^ a flock; vide also Covey and Herd] : 
aaras Hindu, (the Sarus, Ghma antigone). 

Cray, (the disease;, vide Constipation. 

Creanoe,^ [No special words; riamdn in several MSS.]. 

Creep, to fly to the, [And yowre hawke sleeth at or to the 
Creepe when ye haue yowre hawke on yowre fyst and crepe 
softely to the Ryuer or to the pit. and stelith softeli 
to the brynke thereof, and then cry huff, and bi that 
meane nym a fowle. Then it is slayn at the crepe oder 
at the fer Jutty or at the Jutty ferry. — Bake of 8U Albans, 
p. 48], vide Secretly and Stalk. 

Crest, kalghJ, Hindu, (a crest of a bird ; also an artificial 
plume for the head) : chonfl, Hindi (of bird ; also a 

woman’s plaits). 

Cricket, vide Mole-cricket. 

Crines, Crinetts, [The small hair-like feathers about the beak]. 

Croaks or Kecks, (the disease), by y ^ taJ^ taldi hamd, 

Panj. * kamd, (lit to snore ; to be hoarse 

in the throat, etc.). 

Crop, ghoghd (in Behar) : void, Hindi: jha- 

jhura, Derawal ? . upar kd tah, Panj. : Mm, 

. Pers.: Imw^a^ Ar., Pers., and Hindu. 

Crossing-flight, [When another bird flies between a hawk and 
her quarry.— 

Crow, y kawwd, Hindu., and or c;k kdmv or kdn, Panj.: 
kdrgj^dh^ Pushtu ; dew kd,o, Kashmiri (the Com- 
mon Indian crow) : yH isj4^ ghdgn hdnw. in the Derajat 
(the I ndian Corby) : ibwISgft, Mod. Pers.: or 

\In French eviance, fimre, and Hene-Mien, ‘Vide » also note to 

Beoiami. 
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jiji k%ildgk*i»ablaq or kuUigi^i^jpisat Mod. Pers. (the 
Hooded or Pied Crow ; perhaps also the Magpie q. v.). 

Cry, awaz-i^talabt Ind. Pers. MS. (the luring-cry): 

^ 3 ^ qu qu kardan, Mod. Pers. (ditto) : vide also “ Warn- 
ing.” 

Cuokoo-hawk, papihd, Hindi (the “Brain-fever Bird*’ 
Hieroccyx varius). 

Cunning, .>3^ duzd^ Mod. Pers. (canning and lazy, of old hounds 
and hawks) : dsdn^glr and suhuhshinda, 

Ind. Pers. MS. (recognising easy flights and not trying at 
difficult ones ; a vice). 

Curlew, y bum, the Black Curlew or Common Ibis q. v. ; 

ispalandu, in Chach Hazara (the Common Curlew) 
vide also Herd. 


D 

Dabchiok, vide Grebe. 

Dare, (to frighten), [To dare birds is to catch them by frighten- 
ing them with a hawk or by other means]. 

Deck-feathers, {i.e. the two centre feathers of the tail); or 
toykl or (ogA, Panj. and Ind. Pers. MS. (the centre 
tail-feather, the “ beam- feather of the tail,” from dugh 
or ifwgA, T. “a tail,” t^ide Beam- feathers and Tail) : 
'amM Ar. (ditto; lit. column, pillar): qdpdq^T.F., 

(ditto; perhaps this word means “coverts”): vide Beam- 
leathers and Tail. 

Decoy, tjV fated, Hindu, (a stale, t.e , a stuffed bird as a decoy. 
Hi, ‘ ‘ bringer ” ) ; fjH too) zinda Idwd, Hindu, (a live decoy) : 

biddre kd Idwd, Hindu, (quails and partridges 
used as call-birds) : mvUd, Panj. and Ind. MS. (a live 

bird or bait for a hawk) ; moMu, Panj. (ditto) : 

Panj., and yc div-jdma. Mod. Pers. (a yellow screen or 
dress used in stalking) : vide Stalking-horse). 

Degouted, (spotted), [Bot'and a spare hawked)e so Eimyned 
uppon the brayles. or a Musket, oder ye shall say she is 
Degouted to the uttermost brayle. and much it betokynis 
ha^enes. — Boke of 8t. A., p. 14]. 

Deplume, Plume. 
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Dessert, vide Lapwing, 

Disclosed, (newly hatched) [Now to speke of hawkys. first thay 
ben Egges. and afterward they bene disclosed hawkys. — 
Bohe of 8L A,, p, 1 ]. 

Distension, ^ nafalJi Ind. Pers. MS. (of the stomach). 

Dog, huUd, Hindu, (gen.); tdzi, Hindu, and Pers. (gen. 
any greyhound) ; ^ or 4^30 tdzl or Ittchy Panj. (smooth-coated 
Indian or Arab greyhound): jahazl^Bm}, (English 

greyhound) : or halJimal or hureld^ Panj. (long- 
haired Persian or Afghan greyhound) : gadar, Panj. (a 

pariah) : e.) hut (the large Pawanda dog with cropped ears 
and cut tail): huU, Eng. (bull-dog) and ^15 J>? buU 

dang, Eng. (bull-terrierinPanjab) ; say Pers.; 3^ 
sag^i-ildti, P. (a large fierce breed of dog kept by the Persian 
wandering tribes) : tula, Pers. (any sporting-dog except 

the tdzi ; also means pup in m.c.) : vide Trained. 

Do^gaza, ‘ vide ’ Urines. 

Dopping, [A dopping of sheldrakes]. 

Dove,^ fdIMa, Panj. and Pers. (a large species) : gera, 

in Deraj at (a large species) and ghughl or ^ tutan (a 

small species) : turturu, in Kapurthala (a small species, 

probably Turtur camhayensis) : vide Duell and Flight. 

Down of feathers, 4 ^!^ g<^4*9 Fauj. : narmrparhd (Ind. 

Pers. MS., and Mod. Pers.). 

Down- wind, vide Up- wind. 

Draw, to, [And we shall say that hawks doon draw when they 
here tymbering to their nestes. — Boke of St, A., p. 1] ; 
vide Timber. 

Draw, to [said of a hawk that ** will slee a Hoke or a Crow or 
a Reuyn : uppon a londe sittyng,*' ‘ vide ’ Book of St, 
• Albans, p. 49]. 

Draw the hood, [to draw the braces which open and close the 
hood behind. — Harting. The Indian hoods have no braces, 
but a pattern used in the Persian Gulf has]. 

Drawer, or Lure q. v. 

Drawing from the mew, (after she has moulted), ^ Ji/ 

1 By Dove apd Colver old Bnglieh writers probably meant a 

pigeon. 
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or UJte, Icurlz se uthana or nikalna^ Hindu, (to take a hawk 
out 6i the moult). 

Drink, alhkhur kardan. Mod. Pers. (to accustom a 

hawk to drink). 

Drive, liXiU hdnknd, Hindu, (to drive a vehicle ; also to drive 
game : subs., hank, f.). 

Drongo-shrike, hAimraj, Hindu. and.^tji 4 J h/tanm;, Panj. 

(the Large Rachet- tailed Drongo, Edolius paradisens, a 
cage-bird) : vide King-crow. 

Drops, vide Markings. 

Dropping, [said of a hawk that mutes in drops], vide Slice and 
Slime. 

Drug, to Drug, Inqma (any drug given before flying to 
increase hunger and courage): kayf dddan, Ind. 

MS. (to drug with camphor or other intoxicant before 
‘ unseeling ’ and ‘ manning ’ a new hawk). 

Drum, cU^ fabl J^urda, adj,, Ind. Pers. MS. (said of a 
duck that has been alarmed and affected by the drum) : 
tqbUnd-j^urda, adj. (one not affected by the drum-beating). 

Duck, 4 ^^ murgiabi, Hindu, (any water fowl, but especially 
duck) : urduk, T., P., and Ind. Pers. MS. : ^ cIaj 

niUsar murg^dbi, Panj. (the Mallard) ; shil- 

bash urduk, P., T., (ditto) slj^dum murg^dhi, 

Pers. and Panj. ; lam-puch (in Chach Ha^zaxa) (the 

Pin- tail) : J)l IdUsird, Panj. (the Pink-headed Duck) 

ojjK and kdrwat male, and karu^dcht female ; also 

hdrwat, and harwdchi, in Kashmir (the White-eyed Duck) 
vT db^hhora, in Chach Hazara (the White-eyed, and 
the Tufted Duck ; perhaps all diving ducks are so called) : 
lie nakta, Hindi (the Comb Duck or Black-backed Goose) : 
vide Paddling, Mallard, Teal, etc., etc. 

Duel, Dule, [a Duell of Turtillis], 

Dunbird, vide Pochard. 

£ 

Eagle, ^t^^lnd. Pers. MS. (a gen. term, but m Hindustani 
specially applied to the Tawny-eagle) : majnun, the 

Serpent-eagle (in Chach Hazara) : zummaj, Ind. Pers. 

MS. (a species of Eagle, probably the Golden Eagle, 
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formerly trained *> : ^ or *uqah or qara^quah, Mod. 

Pers. : ^ aanj Mod. Pers. (Serpent Eagle) : wla® 

*uqalhi mdhrdum, Mod. Pers. (an Eagle with a black band 
on the end of its white tail ; Pallas's Sea- Eagle ?) : 

^uqdh-i kuchikdn, T., Mod. Pers., (an Ea^e with the 
whole tail white) : 'uqdb-i d^lna-U, T., Mod. 

Pers. (an Eagle with a few white feathers in the back ; the 
Imperial Eagle ?) : karlak, Mod. Pers. (some very large 

Eagle) : *uqdb-i aiydh, Mod. Pers. (some species of 

‘ black ' Eagle) : d)j ^vqathi zard. Mod. Pers. (Tawny 
Eagle ?): *uqdb-i ainorbazl^ Mod. Pers. (the 

previous species in its immature plumage) : Jy or 

^uqaihi qurhdqa-chl “the frog-eagle,” or 
huq-l^ura “the refuse Eater” (a small marsh-frequenting 
eagle that eats frogs) : shtnl, Panj. (Bonelli's Eagle) : 

dubardf^ Mod. Pers. [apparently a corruption of 
^*)Ud[ydv^barddardn, Pers. and Ar. MSS.] (a species of small 
eagle, the male the size of a female Goshawk; hunts in 
couples) ; jor, in Chach Hazara the name of a species 
that hunts in couples but said not to be Bonelli’s Eagle: 

graid, in Kashmir (the Ring-tailed Sea Eagle) ; Jjf 
kurl, Hindu, (ditto): ttqdb^ *Uhdhr^ Ar. (Sea- 

Eagle) : ahzummaj,^ Ar. MS. (the Golden Eagle) : 

aWvqdh^ p;en., Ar. MS.: aa^aarrdrdh Ar, MS. 

(Short-toed Eagle) ; JaSs dad Ml, in Derajat (the Dwarf 
Eagle A, Pennaia) : vide Bawtere. 

Eagle-owl, vide Owl. 

Egret, fy bard bagld, in Kapurthala, and akh hdtain Kohat, 
(the Large Egret, Herodias alba) ; ralMvi and 

xUtj na*fat^ ^Umdx, or “water-sheep” (ditto in Basra and 
* Baghdad) : kilchiyd, Hindu., and hraity Kashmiri 

(the Little Egret, H, garzetta ) : IIL aurJ^iyd bagld, 
(the Cattle Egret) : Kj ^ ga,e hagld (ditto) : ^ lAtvif andhd 
bagld (the Paddy-bird or Pond Heron Ardedla levcoptera). 
Electuary, ma^jun, Ind. Pers. MSS. 

J * Vide ’ Qawanln* ^S’l^yySd, p. xxiii, note 6. In the 
(/ayStran. however, it is stated to be identical with the IIu6or5.’ 

* See Note 1 , page 320< 
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Embowelled, (when the crop is empty but the bowel full) . 
Vide Endew. 

Empiiter F. , (trample) , [Holding the quarry on the ground ; 
of short- winged hawks only ? vide Bind.] 

Endew, (to digest), [An hawke enduth neuer as long as his 
bowillis bene full at her fedyng. bot assone as she ir 
fedde. and restith she enduth littill by littill. And if her 
goorge be wide (void) and the bo well anythynge stiffid ye 
shall say she is embowellid and hath not fully endowed. — 
Boke of St. A., p. llj. Vide Put over. 

Knew, Eneaw, or Inew, [And if it happen as it dooth of times 
the fowle for fere of yowre hawke woll spryng and fall 
agen in to the Ryuer. or the hawke sees hir. and so lie 
styll and dare not arise, ye shall say then yowre hawke 
hath ennewed the fowle in to the Ryuer. — Boke of St. A.y 
p. 49. Vide also Harting^s Birds of Shakespeare, pp. 66-7]. 
Vide Put in. 

Ensayme, [Ensayme of an hawke is the grece. — Boke of St. 
A., p. 16] ; charhi Hindu, (lit. fat ; vide infra). 

Enseam, or Ensayme, to, Tr. and Intr., (to purge a hawk, rid 
her of fat, etc.), Uj ,3 hhukh dend or hhukhd 

karnd, Hindu. Panj., h/ sdf kamd, Hindu. Panj. ; 

(3Xti itldq^shudan, Mod. Pers. and med. : thaill 

Hindu., Panj., and *^*5' kisa, Ind. Pers. MS. (the '‘bag or 
‘ ‘ purse ’ ’ of fat thrown up after a strong purge) . Atli- 
khilta, Ind. Pers. MS. (ditto) : vide also * Meat.’ 

Ensile, vide Seel. 

Enter, bd^oli dekar jangU said par 

chaldnd. 

Enterpenned , [apparently said of a nestling (eyees or brancher) 
when the flight-feathers had not attained their full length. 
‘ Vide * Boke of St. A., p. 11]. 

Epilepsy, «ar‘, subs.^ and past parti, (afflic- 
ted with — ), Ar. Pers. MSS., etc. : akmaja, Ind. Pers. 

MS. (a kind of fit). 

Er [Eyrie. — Lcdham] ; vide Nest. 

Ermined, (with black spots like Ermine), vide Degouted. 

Escaped, chutd, adj., Panj., (an escap^ or lost hawk 

caught by another). 

Vide in QawSnur* p. xxiv. 
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Exalting [an Eyaltyng (flock) of Larkis . — Bohe of St, Albans ^ 

p. 81]. 

Excrement, fu:^, gen. (of any living thing; vide Mutes). 
Exercise, vide Call. 

Eye, gurha-chashm, adj., Ind. Pers. MS. (said of a 

goshawk that has blue eyes ; lit, “ oat-eyed ” ; vide Blue- 
eyed. 

Eyer, to, (to breed) [And we shall say that hawkis doon Eyer. 
and not brede in the woodes . — Boke of St, Albans], 

9 

Eyess, or Nias, dshiydnl, Pers., and Panj. ; uknif 

Ind. Pers. MS. (from At. a nest) ; al a^hdntyah, 

At, MS. (from Pers.). 

Eyrie, vide Nest. 

F 

Falcon/ siydh-chashm^ Pers. and Hindu, (the “ black- 

eyed,” t.e., the long- winged hawks or falcons as dis- 
tinguished from the “yellow-eyed” q. v.) : ;l>J? or 
tuvdr or tuvdr — also qush-i tuvdr — Mod. Pers. (the female 

of any hawk, opposed to ^ jurra “tiercel ” ; also of any 
hawk= “ large ”) : sangak, Mod. Pers. (the name of a 

small ‘falcon* exactly like the ']^qu or Indian shikra 
sparrow-hawk). 

Falconer,® jto hdzddr, Panj.: iJJ dasUkash, Panj., and 
Ind. Pers. MS. (lit, a “stroker,” i.e., an assistant falconer 
or hawk-carrier): ^ mlr-shikdr, Hindu, (a term in 
India applied to any falconer or bird-catcher) : 
qiish^cht. Mod. Pers. : qush-chl bdshi, Mod. Pers. 

(Grand Falconer) ; ;l:f hdziydr, Ar, MS. (from Persian) : 
shdhivrddr, Ar. MS. (a carrier of a shaking Pers.) : 
chdq%r-j%, T. : jU bdz-dust^ adj,, Pers., (fond of 

hawks). 

^ The falcons cure tke long-winged as distinguished from the short- 
winged hawks. A * falcon * is also a female of a long^winged hawk as 
opposed to a ‘ tiercel ’ or male. For some reason old falconers used to 
call a gos-hawk also a inloon. giving her a kind of brevet-rank. 

^ Also a * Falconer * meant a keeper of falcons as opposed to 
‘ Ostreger ' a keeper of goshawks and tiercels and ‘ Sperviter * a keeper 
of qiarrow-hawks and rouikiete. 
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Falconet, and Ind. Pers. MS. 

Fall, [A fall of Woodecockis], 

Fall at mark; to, [To alight on the ground and await the 
falconer I after ‘putting in ’ the quarry; of a goshawk]; 
vide Mark. 

Fallera, [A disease in which the claws turn white and drop off. 
In India, giving hawks spices and unnatural food to force 
on the moult will cause this disease]. 

‘ False-moult,’ par-garddn, Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS., 

(name of a disease ; vide Moult). 

Fast, tez-par, Ind. Pers. MS. (of birds). 

Fat, vide Enseam. 

Fawken of the rock,^ [There is a fawken of the rock. And that 
is for a duke. — Boke of St. Albans, p. 52]. 

Fawn, tji harra, Pers., {lit. lamb; vide Sheep). 

Feed, to, Feeding, ( liy' ) tu'ma^ddri (karnd), Panj. 

Sunders tanding the correct amount of food to give ; also 
giving a light meal after physic) : iaJ*f y Wma 

kl vlat pnilat karna, Panj. , (not giving a fixed amount of food, 
i.e.y giving more one day and less another and so getting a 
slack hawk into a proper condition of hunger) : sir 

kardan, Mod. Pers. (to feed up, not necessarily ‘ to gorge ’ or 
satiate a hawk) : slier kamd, Paiij. (to feed up a hawk 

on its quarry, especially its first kill ; probably a corruption 
of the previous though supposed to be connected with sker 
“ tiger ”): ath-pahari Wma dend, Panj., 

and yak-l^ura kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. (to give 

one meal sufficient for twenty-four hours) : chakhl^ 

Hindi., and Panj. (the light morning meal): 
chakh dend (to give just a taste of blood or meat) : vide 
also ‘ to Gorge ’ and ‘ Taste.’ 

Feake, to, (wipe the beak ; also to sew, snite, beak and coly(?) ; 
these terms are said of the hawk and not apparently of 
the falconer), 14^^ iwk-ponchhnd, Panj.: 

Mlal kardan, Ind. Pers^MS.: vide also Beaji:. 

I Probably some kind of peregrine, perhaps one that had its eyrie 

in a cliff. It is mentioned in the ** Boke of St. Albans between the 

Fawken gentile and the Fawken peregrine, q.v. 
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Peathers,^ par, Hindi, Pers., (also^^a wing): mu, Ind. 

Pers.MS. (small feathers, lit, *hair *) : jhhr, Panj. (the 

small feathers of the breast, back, and thighs): 
ehalwar, Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. (the pendant feathers 
of the thigh, vide Thigh): paikan, Ind. Pers. MS. 

(name of certain feathers; lit ‘arrow’): nay fa, Ind. 

Pers. MS. (the ‘ brayles’ q.v.; tyA dumJiza, Mod. Pers., 
(the same?): ydr-mdliq. Mod. Pers., (the two or 

the three large feathprs that are uppermost when the 
wings are closed; noticeable in such species of bird as 
the Common Crane and the Egyptian Vulture) : jj 

par^f^rdahd. Mod. Pers. (small feathers) : ly surayyd, Ar. 
and Mod. Pers. (the few white spots on the back of a 
saker; lit Pleiades); ly adlim ^urrayd, adj., Ar. and 
Mod. Pers. (a saker is so styled when these spots are 
absent) : Jiij waraq, Ar. MS. (small feathers other than 
tail- and wing-feathers) : risk, Ar. * kur-par, Ind. 

Pers. MS., and Panj. (a diseased and stunted feather) : 
ji hdrdnl par (a mature small feather in the immature 
plumage, i.e,, one that has appeared in place of one uprooted 
by accident) : <^y par4ardsh^ adj., Ind. Pers. MS., 
(said of a bird addicted to the vice of pulling out and 
eating its feathers): vide Flight-feathers, Plumage, Quills 
and Tail. 

Fechen, [Stoat?]. 

Ferme, to, intr. [to strengthen, to harden; vide “Boke of St. 
Albans,” p. 28]. 

Fever, vide Phthisis. 

Field-hawk, [as opposed to a River-hawk]. 

Filanders, or fUlenders, or fylaundres, (intestinal worms), 
jonk, Hindi (prop, a leech), and johkil (small) ; 

kirrm jonhi, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Flags, [The fedens of the wynges next the body be calde the 
flagg or the dagg-federis. — Boke of St. Alhana, p. 16. The 
secondary or cubital feathers of the wing. — Karting. The 
feathers in the wing next the principals. — Salvin, Brodrich, 
Freeman'] : vide Flight-feathers. 

I French manteau, the whole plumage or coat. 
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flamingo, ^ bag-hans, Hindi. 

flat-beaded,^ 4/^3 j!^ ^ bbwarazaml sar, Ind. Pers. MS. : 

mdr-sar, Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. {lit. snake-headed): mde 
diBo Snake-beaded. 

Elesb, fleshy, JwU or masd or rms-wala, Panj., and 

gushUnahy Ind. Pers. MS., (full of flesh, well- 
furnished ; compare with qadddwary ‘ vide * Big). 

Flick, to,® (to flutter out, fly off ; of quarry put in), 

(JCj a dusri taraf se nikal hJmgndy Hindu. 

Flight, (flock), [“A flight of Doves.” The term ‘flight ’ was 
also used of swallows and goshawks. ] 

Flight, hlU. AfiU tin hath chaldndy Hindu., or a- 

8% dost 'pardnldany Mod. Pers. (to give three flights) ; La. 
jd-handy adj., Panj. and Ind. Pers. MS., (said of a bird that 
has lost its powers of flight through confinement). 

Flight-feathers, kirhity Panj., and or <3^, Pers. and 
Ar. MSS. (the first flight-feather, spec, of a goshawk, vide 
Sercell) ; shdh-par (according to some pigeon- fanciers 

and some falconers the three first feathers only of the wing 
are so called, but according to others the largest and 
strongest feather in the wing ; according to others the 2nd. 
3rd, 4th, and 5th are so called) ; hadgay Panj., (an.'>ngst 
some falconers the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th feathers) ; ;b 
ydr-pary Panj., (the 6th, 6th and 7th feathers of some ; the 
8th, 9th, 10th of others; but by others again the wing 
feathers from the 10th onwards are so called) : 
hazf^dnOy Panj., (the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th feathers of 
some); 1^ or cjV or ni^an, Panj., (the 7th flight- 

feather) ; qainchi, Panj., (the longest flight-feathers, 

one on each side, so called from their ‘ scissors ’ appearance 
when crossed, vide also Warbel) ; al^qawddimy pi. of 

Ar. MS. 

Flighty, »jL» yduxiy^ T. (lit , “ wild ”; in the Kapurthala State a 
term applied to the Shahins). 

Flock, Oi gal or Bii gaHa, Pere. ; vide also Crane. ' 

1 Vide ** QawSninu ’ f-§ayySd,** p. 12, note 6. 

% This word occurs several times in Bert. 

S Vide Boas’s ** Polyglot List of Birds ”, Mem. A8.Soo.Beng.,1909. 
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Florioan, ^ charaz or charz (and vulg. charaj), 

9 

Flush, to, (vide to Rise), ^ buna iMdnd (to hush quarry 
put in by a short- witxged hawk that has fallen at mark) ; 
wd-dend, Hindi, vide Rise. 

Fly, to, lij( urnd, Hindi ; 'paridan Pers. ; 

(to fly with difficulty, work ill) ; vide Creep, Secretly, Stalk 
and View. 

Fly on head, to, [Miss the quarry and check. — Harting\ 

Fly at the brook, vide River ing. 

Fly -catcher, dudh shakar^ Panj., and JUb JJi; rang 

hvlhul^ in Kashmir (the Paradise Fly-catcher). 

Foment, to, aenknd^ Hindi and takmid kamd, 

Hindu. Pers. (with hot water, hot pads, etc., or with the 
palms heated at the fire). 

Food, vide Feed. 

Foot, hath, Hindu., and dost, Mod. Pers. (lit. hand); 

panjdy Panj., and Mod. Pers. ; b pa, Mod. Pers. (also 
equals the whole leg) ; (for swollen feel , vide Pinne in the 
feet and Podagre). 

Foot-track, khurd, Panj. ; khoj, Hindu. ; b i,)radd4-pdy 
Mod. Pers. 

Foot, to, hy' o.y girift karnd, Hindu., vide Clutch. 

Footer, JL panje kd zabar-dast hat, or 

^ iski girift achchhl hai (a good footer). 

Foot-work, piyddagi, Panj., Ind. Pers. MS., and Mod. 

Pers., (foot- work, of goshawk ; running round a bush in 
which the quarry has put in). 

Fowl, bavrmurg^f or jarCglt murgA (the jungle 

fowl). 

Fowling, vide Bird-catching. 

Fowler, vide Bird-catcher. 

Fright, hU chamak jdnd^ Hindu, and charmk 

khdnd^ Panj. ; and Jiu. jafd ahudan^ Mod. Pers., (said 
of a goshawk that has taken a fright or dislike to some 
special sight or sound ; to take a skunner at ”). 

Frog, why qurbdqa, T., P. 

Frounce in the mouth, *3^ f^undq, Ar., (Ut, quinsy), and 
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nana,% Hindi, (Ind. Pers. MSS.) ; hd^dUi hilq, Ind 

Pers. MS. ; dahan-i quah joahishkardan ^ 

Mod. Pers. 

Full 'barred, [said of a hawk when the tail-feathers are fully 
grown or nearly so, t.f., when the seventh black- bar that 
runs across each feather of the tail is visible. For when 
she is full barrid she stondith uppon. VII .” — Boke of St, 
A,p. 14]. 

Full-ferniyd, vide Full-summed. 

Full-summed, or Summed. (When a hawk, either in the nest 
or in the mew, has all her feathers and is ht to be taken up). 

Fulmart, or Foumart, or Folmert, (a pole cat). 

Fur, to fly at, (to fly at hares and rabbitsl, 

goah jxir chaldnd^ Hindu. : vide Ground game. 


G 

Gadwell, IJ'yf Irgn, T. (in Cliach-Hazara). 

Gaggle, ^ (flock), [A gagle of gees]. 

Galbanum^ (a gum), aii qinnah, At, and bdrzad, Pers. 
Galingale, (a sweet smelling grass), jtb ndgar moth, Hindi 
ad'dr-i kufi, At, and Pers. 

Gall, zahra, Hindu, and Pers. ; 1 *j pitta, Hindi and Panj. ; 
al-mardrah , Ar. 

Gape, St^j^hhachh, f., Hindu, and Panj. (the sides of the mouth) ; 

(3^ aJiidq, pi. aahddq^ Ar., (the sides of the mouth), 

Garganey, kanaik (in Cliach-Hazara). 

Gauntlet, vide Glove. 

Gazelle, l;Ka. chikdrd. Fan], d?tu, Mod. Pers. ;>bT yak 

ddna dku (a single gazelle) ; jt ykf chargi-i dhu-gtr, Ind. 

Pers. MS. (a saker trained to gazelle). 

Gen till, Gentle, or Gentil, [the falcon or tiercel-gentle, another 
name for the peregrine though perhaps the term was for- 
merly restricted to the eyess, the brancher, and the bo wi- 
ser ; vide also note to Peregrine]. 

(Terfalcon, ahunqdr, Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. Pers.; 


I Also •* a cragle of women but a “ scoldyng of kemster's.’* 

» For a full discuS'‘ion of this word, vide Jl. As. Soc. Bengal. Volume 
III, No. 2 , 1907 . The Gerfalcon and its tiercel “ belonged to a kyng,” 
* vide ’ Boke of Stt Albans^ p. »}2. 
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shunqarcha, Ind. Pers. MS. ; jliullt ash-shunqdr, At. MS., vide 
Jerkin. 

€ret in, (to reach the hawk after she has bound), pahunchndf 

Hindu., and rasidan Pers., (to arrive) ; vide Make in. 
Oin, huricn. 

Gizzard, paihri, Hindu. ; sang-ddn, Ind. MS. 

Gland, yAodud, Ind. Pers. MS., (the saliva gland in sheep); 

qadudy Mod. Pers. 

Glaymous, (slimy ; of a casting). 

* Gleam,’ (the substance thrown up with the casting), ch-o mail^ 
Hindu. : * safrd (also casting q.v.) 

Gled or Glead, vide Kite. 

Glove, aiULi^ dasidna, Hindu., (gen.), and dasiJcash, 

Mod. Pers. (gen.) ; hahla Pers., (a falconer’s glove; si 
hahla qush three hawks or falcons ”) ; dastbdn, Ar. 

MS. (from Pers.); manqalah, in Bahrein (the padded 
canvas cuff that takes the place of the glove) ; dasti, 

Hindu, (a somewhat similar pad). 

Glut, [The slimy substance that lies in a hawk’s pannel. Gen. 
Rec. ii, 62. — Halliwell. The lower intestines. — Stone- 

henge*s British Rural Sports']. 

Goose, mahgh or magh, Panj. (the Grey-goose) : 3 U or jG 
qdz or gAuz, P. Ftde Gaggle. 

Gorge, (the crop and also its contents). Vide Crop. * 

Gorge, to, 1^ ser-shikamharnd : ‘ vide * also ‘to Feed.’ 

Goshawk,’ jb 6 az, Hindu., Ar., Pers., (gen., but specially the 

female) ; Ar pi. humt : Jb siS katta hdz (amongst Pathans, 

the female) : Jh or jurrcH^OT 1 jurra hdz (the tiercel) : 

Jb sU shdhA)dz (in Sindh) : 3 b zan^ hdz orjb %\^ 

Hindu, (a dark! variety of goshawk) : 
alrluivayhiq, Ar. MS. : c^b^kior tughdn or dugidn, T. 
and Ind. Pers., MS. : qdrchlgAa^ T. and Ind. Pers 

MS. : qush^ T. and Mod. Pers. (any bird of prey but 

often by falconers used of the goshawk, as jdnufor in India 
amongst falconers means “hawk”): JG qizil, Mod. Pers.. 

i The goshawk was the hawk for a yeoman (or a servant of a rank 
ij^t below a squire ; a person of middling rank)^ while its tioroel was for 
4 pt*or nrian. 
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(the local race that breeds in Persia) : tarlan, (the race 

or races that migrate into Persia) : tlqun, (the white 

variety of goshawk ; vide also Albino) : tughral (an 

unidentified species mentioned in MSS. ; it is probably the 
Crested Gosliawk but it is sometimes described as being 
“ black-eyed,” and sometimes as a small eagle) : \j^i gor- 
heard, or mountain heard, Hindi, and churiydli of the 

Eastern Terai, (the Crested Goshawk Lophoapiza trivirgatua 
Jerdon No. 22 ; Delme Radcliffe calls the female Manuk 
Beara and the male Manuk Dhoti ) : hkandeaara and 

chateaara (a doubtful species of short- winged hawk): of;JaA)| 
al~gkitrdf,A.i\ MS., (the eyess goshawk) : al-badm, Ar. 

MS. (a young goshawk caught after it has left the nest) . 

alrurgKuwdn, Ar. MS. (a red-eyed passage goshawk, 
word from Pets.) : zummaj, Ar. MS. (a haggard goshawk ; 

but vide also Eagle). 

Gout, niqria, Ind. Pers. MS., and Mod. Pers. 

Grain, rati Hindu., and ^ aurkh Ind. Pers. MS., (a small 
scarlet seed with a black spot, weight about two grains, 
much used by goldsmiths : it is the seed of Abrua preca- 
toriua). 

Grand Falconer, vide under Falconer. 

Gravity, advantage of, ajU mdya subs. (adj. mdya~ddr): AjU 31 
az mdya anddkhtan^ or jt az btUandi 

• anddhhlan. Mod. Pers. (to cast off a goshawk from a height 
so that she may have the advantage of her weight by 
flying as it were down-hill). 

Grebe, pan-dubi, Hindu., and pindl, Kashmiri (the 

Little Grebe) ; AJy toba (in Chach Hazara). 

Greedy, hhukhd, Panj. (a greedy feeder and large eater). 

Greyhound, vide Dog: quahrshinda and 

charJ^shinds, adj., (said of a greyhound that is trained to 
act in concert with the falcon at gazelle). 

Ground-game, chmanda, Mod, Pers. (lit, ‘‘grazers”; 

opposed to paranda ) ; vide Quarry. 

Grouse, vide Sand-grouse. 

Gurgiting, [Choking with too large a mouthful. — Hurting, 
Halliwell,. on the authority of Gen. Rec. ii, 62, has “ Gur- 
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giping . Stuffed up and stiff. ’ ’ Latham writes , * * Ourgiting 
is when a Hawke is stuft or sufferoted (?) with anything, 
be it meat or otherwise.**] 

H 

Hack, [keeping young eyesses * in a state of liberty. Easterns do 
not fly hawks at hack. Hack also once signiffed the place 
where the hawk's meat was placed, vide Glen Rec. ii, 62.] 

Hack-bells, [heavy bells put on hawks flying at hawk to impede 
their flight ; vide Hack.] 

H&ick-board, [The board on which the mqat of hawks flying at 
hawk is laid, vide Hawk.] 

Haggard, «JUjy tarindk, Hindu. ; and (Jild ddsh-tulak, T., 
Mod. Pers., (a hawk that has moulted in a wild state) ; vide 
also Intermewed jirnds, in Balirein Island (haggard 

or intermewed ?). 

Halsband^ jagtoli, Panj. or jalqu, or chalqu 

Mod. Pers 

Hand, a«iU hath, Hindu, and dast, Pers. (the hand, i.c. foot 
of a hawk) vide Foot. 

Handle, to, hath phemd, Hindu. : or Gy' 

dcLsUkashl karnd or kardan^ Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. 

Hang on, vide Wait on. 

Hard-penned, (when the young flight-feathers or tail-feathers 
are no longer in blood), vide Tender-penned. 

Hare, or UU sdhd or sayyav, Panj. l^ar-gosh , Hindu, 

and Pers., vide Trip. 

Harrier, t)ildh, Panj. (hen-harrier): fS safed Idh and 

kdghnit Idh (certain other species) • JLc t^:,dasht-mdl, Panj. 
(the Pale Harrier C. Su}ain807tu,Jev . , and Montague’s Harrier, 
C. cineraceus, Jer.) . lehd and tehd (names of twospe- 

' ciesof liarrier in he Dei a jat, probably the previous): 

shdndel, in Chacli Hazara: as-suhar Ar. MS.: 

albo dashUmdla (by the Kurds) : Ji hit hdqli, T. and 

P. : oi ahu hikab (?) (amongst some Arabs): the 

Turki word chlldq “kite” also includes a species 

of harrier. 

1 Intermewed peregrines can , in India, be flown at hack during the 

moult in the hot season. 
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Havsee-piit Fr., ‘vide’ Tomhiaaeur, 

Haute volerie, kaldurglrl, P. : (^>o3^ vod-rndrd, adj , Panj. 

(of a hawk trained to large quarry = A’aZan-g^»r). 

Hautein or Hawtyn [‘ Haughty and also * loud.’ Boke of Si, 
.4., p. 7 — “ hot it will make hir hawtyn and prowde”]. 

Hautein falcon [A high-flying foXcon. — flolliwell], 

Havook, to cry, [vide Harting’s Bibliotheca Accipitraria, p. 224, 
and Cry], 

Hawk, ;yU- jdntvar^ gen. (Hi. ‘ animal,’ in Panjabi falconers’ 
language, a gen. term for hawks or faLions) ; jSiys qu^h , Mod. 
Pers. Goshawk) : tuyiir-i shikari, gen., Mod. 

Pers. : or Jli? guldbchashm or guldbchdahm, 

Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. (the “ yellow-eyed ” a^5 opposed 
to the siydJhchushm or “ black-eyed,” vide FaXcon) ; 
zard-chashm^ Mod. Pers. (ditto) : kairi-dnkk^ Hindi, 

azraq-chaahm^ Mod. Pers., Jjijt azraq" H-*ayn, 
Ar., andyi^ chdqir, T. {Ut, “ blue-eyed ”), have all the same 

application : t 53 Ul| al-hdzy, pi. »ljdf al-huzdt, Ar. MSS. (a gen. 
term for all hawks but specially for the female goshawk) ; 
jUli al-hdzy pis. at-ahu^z and abhufuz, Ar. MSS. 
(another form of previous); jldf, al-bdz, pis. al-bizdn 

and abdbwdz {ditto) : pesh-dhangl, ad],, 

Hindu, (a term applied to all hawks caught early in the 
season) : naurrozi, adj., Panj. (a hawk caught on the 

return migration ablut the end of March, vide Lantimer) 
vide Goshawk, and Sparrow-hawk. 

Hawks of the fist, (short- winged hawks), vide Hawk. 

Hawks of the lure, (long-winged hawks), vide Falcon. 

Hawks of the tower, (long-winged hawks), vide Falcon. 

Hawk- Eagle, vide Eagle. 

Head, aar auat kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. (hanging the 

head ; a disease, ‘vide’ Qawdnln^'s Sayydd, p. xxv, note 1) • 
vide Sea bbi ness. 

Heart, dil. 

Heat-stroke, garmd-zadagl. 


i From Nau-roz the New-Year’e Day of the Peraiane; the 21st 
Maroh. 
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Hedgehog, chula. Mod. Pers. : chaha Panj. 

Hen, murghl^ Hindu. : rmkiyan Pers. ; dujdj^ 

Ar., vide also Brood. 

Herd, [Of Swannys, Cranys, Corlewys, Wrennys, and Harlottys]. 
Heron,’ buiimdr in the Kapurthala State, Panj., and in 
Persia, also in Ind. Pers. MSS. : bildyl in the Derajat ; 

nar% (prop, the Purple Heron q,v.), in some parts of the 
Panjab ; rV chilam in Sindh; brag in Kashmir; 
haveza in the Bannu District ; kabudy anjan, and 
bhdd in Oudh, etc. ; chUdng^ in Kohat (a name also 

applied to the storks) ; hukdra, in Parichinar, Kurram 
Valley, (all names for the Common Heron) : ^ar, 

ttqdry etc., for jIac *uqdr (in Persia the Common Heron, but in 
an Ind. Pers. MS. the Purple Heron) : Mod. Pers. 

(Night-heron g. v.) : kharkdr in Chach Hazara, jdh 

in Sialkot, iS)[x^ chtn^daj^^urai or “frog-eater ” 

in Bannu, jarda, Mod. Pers., and ndfiy Kapurthala 

(the Purple Heron); ^J9)) zuraql (ditto in Basra, Pers. 
Gulf): wde Night-heron, Egret and Paddy-bird: vide also 
Sedge. 

Hey and Heye, (high, in good condition) ^ ^ 

01 ^ \yt t;«j c>liu chaldne ke badan men hai — 

haghJon men goaht hhard hUyd hai. 

Hern, Hernshaw, vide Heron. % 

Hobby ^ud daun and daweliy Hindi : regi, 

Hindu., (in some parts ; a name given in the Derajat to the 
English Merlin, and in the Kapurthala State to the Com- 
mon Kestrel) : kajal, in Chach Ha^ra : dhoti (of 

some falconers ; vide Sparrow-hawk) : <^3^5 dhidl or 
- kCyOtit Panj. : layly Mod. Pers.:® cd-baydaq, Ar. 

MS.; as-saqdwah, Ar. MS. 

Holde-fast* [In the begynnyng of kyndli spech of the termys 

1 Vide Jl. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. HI, No. 8, 1907. 

* The ‘ Hoby * was a hawk for a ‘ yong man.* 

Ji# 

^ According to an Indian writer, the Hobby in Turk! is 
Biohin hachcha 

* Hold-fast. A phrase used to horses to move them from one cook 

of hay to the next in carting it, as well as to caution the men on the top 
to hold fast. Far. Halliwell. 
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that belong to hawkys here ye may fynde them. The 
first is hoide fast at all timys. and specially whan she 
batith . — ’Boke of 8t A. ^ p. 9]. 

Hollyhock, Sbaiim (also Marsh-Mallow). 

Hood, topi, Hind.: kulak, Pers. ; and iu:Lo^ 

turridyka and turndgAa, T. (in Ind. Pers. MS.; obs. in India) : 
kalyk* (plume of a hood ; also crest of a bird). 

Hood off, topi utdrke chaland, Hindu. ; ifkT 

kuldh bar-ddahta anddMan, Mod. Pers. 

Hood-shy, bad-kuldh, Hindu, and I'ers. 

Hoo-ha-ha, U U U U ^ y qu qu hd hd hd hd (in parts of the 
Panjab). 

Hoopoe, hud hud, H., Pers., Ar.; i:jUa)U# muryk-i Sulay- 
man, Pers. 

Host, vide Ost. 

Houbara,^ {Otis Macquenii), nde Bustard. 

Hound, vide Dog. 

House, to,® vide Roil. 

Huff! vide View and Creep. 

Hunger-traces, ? 

Hunting-ground, shikdr-gdh, Hindu, and Pers. : )y^ 

hawr, Ar. (dried marsh-land, full of grass and reeds' 

1 

Ibis, ty bum, Hindu, and Panj. (the Black Ibis, Geronticus 
papilome). 

Ignoble* i^:,dila u paaUfltrat, Mod. Pers. (mean, 

cowardly). 

Immature, vide Sore-hawk. 

Imping, ^ uhmI kardan-i par4 shikaata, Ind. 

Pers. MS. : gdnthnd, Hindu, (also a cocking term) : 

payvand kardan. Mod. Pers.: lula 

payvand kardan, Mod. Pers. (to imp by inserting a shaft in 
the hollow quill). 

• 

1 For a note on its habits, etc., vide Jl. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. II, 
Ko. S), 1906. 

^ * To royle and house ’ was <)aid of a goshawk that wandered and 
sought for domestic fowl near a house ; vide Bert , pp 2, 50, and 74, 
Harting’s Ed. 
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Im ping-needle, au,?, Hindu. ( = needle; Indian falconers 

often imp by means of a strip of bamboo and bird-lime, not 
a skilful method). 

Incuiable. or la 'Uaj or Ict^awa, Hindu. : 
muhaWWllaj, Ar. and Pets. 

In ligestible, saqily Hindu, and Ar., and sangiriy Mod. 

Pers. {lit. heavy). 

Indue, Induing, vide Endew. 

Inke or Ink, (the whole neck of a quarry), gardan, gen., 
Hindu, and Pers. : mankd, Hindi (a cocking term). 

Inseam, vide Enseam. 

Iren or Iron, [the tiercel of the golden Eagle i Vide Harting’s 
Birds of Shakespeare^ pp. 63-4]. 

Iron-mail or Hed-raail, vide Mail. 

Ispaghul, isfarza or ispaghi^h Mod. Pers. 

Intermewed, (moulted indoors, in confinement), or 

khdni or khanagiy Panj. : khana-kurh, Ind. Pers. 

MS. : tulakt (moulted) and l^dnatulak y^od. 

Pers. : marhuty Ar. MS. 

luke, vide Juke and Inke. 


J 

Jack, (male of Merlin), vide Merlin. 

Jackdaw, kavin. in Kashmir (the Common Jackdaw). 

Jay, ^ (?) (the Green Jay sirmesis\ formerly trained 

to take small birds') : haluUkhury Mod. Pers. (the 

Common Jay). 

Jerboa, y yarbu* or ^yj^Jarbu\ Ar. : mush-i dvrpdy 

Mod. Pers. ; vide Mouse. 

Jerfalcon, vide Gerfalcon. 

Jerkin, (male of Jerfalcon) a - shwiqdrchay Ind. Pers. MS. 

Jesses, duwaly'i,^ H., and Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. : 

tasma, P. ('* strap amongst Panjabi falconers also applied 
to the jesses) : aq pdeha-band (in the Punjab applied to 
jesses of silk or cotton with * varvels ’ ; but in Persia jesses 
generally are so styled) : band and au mushubandy 

Ind. Pers. MS. : pdyiza, Ind. Pers. MS. ; term also used 

i Vide Jl As. Soc. Seng., June 1907, p. 398, note 1. 
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by the Urdu poet Sauda : pi. skuruk, Ar., Ind. 

MS.: ciyaqayn (?) dual of siyaq Ar. ?, Ind. 

Pers. MS. ; saqayn, Ind. Pers. MS. (ditto) : m 

shiJiar^band , Panj., {vide also Leash) (the leather thong 
that attaches the varvels to the leash or to the swivel) : 

duwalen kamd^ Panj. (to remove the cr^ance 
and leash and to fly a new hawk at the lure with only the 
jesses on) : anuji, Panj., the cloth ‘ ring ’ in front 

of and broader than the pdcka^hand ; it protects the front 
of the stalke and distributes the pressure on the leg when 
the hawk bates): shabuq, Ar. 

Jet up and down, aide Remove. 

Join, [when a second hawk also • binds *]. 

Joint, J«AA<, pi. rmjsalt pi. mafasil, Ar. . baiid^ Panj , 
(avj jt^ chahdr hand ^ amongst falconers means the flesh of 
both thighs and both sides of the breast — bajJial — gwen to 
a hawk ; a bajJtal in this connection is the yak aim 

* of Mod. Pers. and signifies the wing with all the flesh of 
one side of the breast) * vide also ‘ Wing.* 

Jouke, Joke, [*‘ — youre hauke Joukith. and not slepith.” — 
Boke of BL .4., p. 9]. 

Juke, [The neck of a bird. — Halliwell, and Oen. Bee. »», 62. 
!]^rt has iuke • ‘ vide ’ Inke J. 

Jungle-fowl, vide Fowl. 

Jutty, to fly to, (of short-winged hawks), [Iff yowre hawke 
nyme the fowle at the fer side of the Ryuer or of the pitt 
from you. Then she sleeth the fowle at the fer * Jutty and 
if she slee it uppon that side that ye been on as it may 
hap dyuei'se times. Then ye shall say she hath sleen the 
fowle at the Jutty ferry . — Boke of St. Albans, p. 48]. 

Jutty Ferry, vide supra, 

K 

Kauke, to, vide Cawking-time. 

Kernel, Jk'o maghfi\ kfMsta or aL-a hasta, Mod. Pers. 

(the stone of fruit). 

Kestrel,*' larzidnak Panj. : regi (in Kapur thala) ; 

shikal and chhikal (in some parts of the Panjab): 

1 Far. 

* Vide Jl. Ai. Soc. Beng.. Vol. II, No. 10, December 1906, p 627. 
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bad-furu^f Pushtu (for bad^^urak ?) the oommon Kestrel: 

daUja, Mod. Pers. ; daUja^yi ndf^un^ 

siydh, Mod. Pers. (the blaok-olawed, ue,, the Common Kes- 
trel ; 5auJ^ dalija^yi ndl^un-4 safid^ the “ white- 

clawed,’* i.e., the Lesser Kestrel) : iy^yl\ aUuwaysiq Ar. 
MS. 

Key or Clofer, vide Sengle. 

King-crow or Drongo-shrike, JK hdUkirich or {^^3^ kal 
kifichhxt Panj.; kalkolachl, Hindi (ditto) ; kdth 

(in Chaohh-Hazara) : buchanga, Hindu. ; vide Drongo- 

shrike. 

Kiinells, (or swellings near the eyes ; contain small white ‘ kir- 
nells’ like those in cattle: vide Bert, p. 84), zahr-bad, 
Panj. and Ind. Pers. MSS. (a name given to many ailments 
accompanied by swelling). 

Kistress, [a kestrel. — Halliwell quoting Blome. According to 
the former authority ‘kress-hawk* is in Cornwall a 
‘ hawk ’]. 

Kite,^ chil Hindu., and cU hit, Panj. and ganih^ Kash- 
miri (the Common Kite of India, Milvus Govinda): uU 
qaindii hil, Panj. (a fork- tailed kite) and pdtan hil^ 

Panj. (a square-tailed kite) ; the former is fancied to be 
the more difficult quarry) : <3^ ^ chUdq-i qdpdq or 

(3^^* childq-i qdpdqd Mod. Pers. (the ‘ fork- 

tailed ’ kite ; the Common Kite of India ? vide also Harrier). 

al-hidatah Ar. MS. : bahmnl chit, Hindi 

(the Maroon -backed Kite). 

L 

Lamb, vide Sheep and Fawn. 

Lammergeyer, or ^ humd or hundy. Mod. Pers. : 

as-aatal, pi. as-aitldn, Ar. MS. 

Lanner,* Lanneret, (male of Lanner), [TheLanneris not found 

* Aam&n h^rhil, zamin kt aail ** the kite of the sky and the maid- 
sei vant of the earth (are alike bad),’ * Hindu. Prov. {AHl ie a free maid- 
■ervant as opposed to laundl). It is an Indian superstition that if a 
traveller comes across a kite with a white beak he will attain the object 
of his journey. 

• Ffde Joum. As Soc. Bengal, Vol. II, No. 10, 1906 
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in India. Alphanet is said to be a name for the Tuni- 
sian Lanner *] : j^\ al-hurry Ar. MS. 

Lantimer, [Young hawks caught wild before Lent. — Stone- 
henge's British Rural Sports], Vide cfiAJy nau^rozi, under 
Hawk. 

Lapwing, [A dessert of Lapwyngs . vide Plover and Congre- 
gation]. 

Large, vide * Big’ and ‘ Fleshy.’ 

Lark, aggin,'^ Hindu. , (the Singing Bush-lark): bageri 

(the Short-toed, or Social Lark, the ortolan of Calcutta): 
ckandur, Hind, and Panj. (the Large-Crested Lark) ; 
bodol, ht. , “crested” (ditto in Chach Hazara): 
kdkuli, Mod, Pers. (the Crested Lark, Alanda cristata ) : 
lyxi qvjnd)ardhy Ar. (the same species): qdddgA^ T. and 

P. (the same species ?). Vide Exalting. 

Leash or Lease, dor, Panj., (al8o= ^ the price of the leash ’ i.c., 
the ‘tip,* one rupee or more, usually given to a falconer 
bringing a present of a hawk from his master)* 
shikdr-rawdUf Ind. Pers. MS. . skikdr^bandf Mod. 

Pers., vide also Jesses: marasah or mirsal^' Ar. 

MS.; [“A lece of haukis of ye tour is iii ”], ijly aiy *-• 
St bahla qush. Mod. Pers. 

Leech, johk, Hindu., (vide also Fillanders) : >1(3 zdlu^ Mod. 

Pers.; devcha, Ind. Pers. MS. : <3^ ‘ <ilaq\ Ar. MS. 
C5*d or b pd or pay, gen., Pers., (sp. the hind leg of a 
quadruped, the foreleg being called dost) ‘vide’ 

Hand, and Foot). 

Leopard. tendvod. Hind. ; palang P.: vide Cheetah. 
Lice, jnn, gen. : shipish or shupush, Mod. Pers. : 

qaml, Ar. ; rishk, Mod. Pers. (nits). 

Lights, vide Lungs. 

Lime, vide Bird-lime. 

Lines, or lunes, or lewnes, or loynes, [probably a long cord used 
as a leash (instead of a long strap), the ;>5 dor oi the 
— - " •» 

L Ther is a Lanare and a Lanrett. And theys belong to a Squyer.— 
Boke of St. Albans, p. 53. 

llie falconers of the Shaykh of Biskrah, in Algeria, knew no other 
name for the Lanner than Ap-fayr “ the Bird.’* 

i Thi«« lark eihgs on the wing as \%ell as on the ground. 
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Paajab; but vid& Harting’s Bib. Aoo., p. 225. ^'Lunys 
about her feet, Morte d* Arthur,!, 180.” — HalliweU. In 
the Panjab, if a swivel is used, it is permanently attached 
to a long cord and the jesses are fitted with varvels. A 
fine leather strap is attached to the ring of the swivel, and, 
passed through the varvels, attaches them to the swivel. 
Ordinarily, however, the jesses are simple pointed straps 
without any hole or slit at the ends : they are knotted to 
the leash without any swiv’^el]. 

Lion, jXi babar, in India and shir, in Persia, but vide also 
‘ Tiger.* 

Liquorice, <^3^ mulhaitl, Hindu, (liquorice-root). 

Liver, kaleja, Hindu. : jigary P. {vide Lungs). 

Lizard, hU or sand or sdndhd (uromastix) : susmary 

Mod. Pers. (same species?). 

Lose, ^ jdnwar ko le-jdndy Hindu., (said of a quarry 
that fiies away straight, and fast pursued by the falcon, 
so that both get lost) : dur-kash shudan, intr., 

Ind. Pers. MS. (said of the hawk). 

Lowballing, [the same as Bat-fowling q^v.\. 

Luggar, jXJ lagaf (female), incorrectly lagAavy and jhcujat 

(male) Hindu. 

Lungs, jigar-i aafid. Mod. Pers. (lights). damay 

Hindu, and Ind. Pers. MS. (a fatal disease of the lungs). 
Lure, (or ‘ catch ’ or lewer),^ aaUs toZ6a, vulg. dalboy^ Hindu.: 

qardlUigh,Uy Ind. Pers. MS. (/t7. a black scare-orow, vide 
Zenker; in the Panjab the lure is generally made of crows* 
wings): ^1/, Ind. Pers. MS. (apparently a corruption or 
error for the previous word) : allT kunhUiy Hindu, and Mod. 
Pers. (a dead bird used as a lure) : alfJs tcMa, Mod. Pers. 
baftarahy in Basrah and Bai^dad : milwdUhy in 

. Bahrayn Island (root unknown) : aIj palla, Ind. Pers. MS. 
(the ordinary distance from which a hawk is lured) : 

^ guvnbaz kardany Ind. Pers. MS. (lit. ‘ to dome ’ ; 
said of a hawk that has, as it were, a high trajectory in its 
flight to the lure) : oA/of ^ ;Lo mdr-pech dmadany Ind. 

J Vide p 52 Hartmg’s reprint of Bert's Hawke and Hawking y 
of 1619. 

^ Not to be confuted with the cocking term dalhd or datba, which ia 
an inferior cock kept for a game cockeril to bully. 
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Pers. MS. and coll, (coming to the lure crookedly, in a 
zigzag) : garm-i talab, Mod. Pera. (keen on the lure, 

t.c., thoroughly trained to the lure) : vide Obedient. 

Lure, to, *^0 dalbe par huldnd. 

Luring-ground, talab~gdh, Ind. Pera. MS. 

Lynx, aiydh-gush, Hindu, and Pers.: (3^^ 

9 > 

*andg^ Uar^'^ or AaXil aUtufah^ Ar. MSS. : aUghnujul 

(Haydt^*l-Haydwdn). 


M 

Mad, (/tva/ia, Pers., ‘‘ mad” and majhul, Ar., “igno- 

rant ” (said of a young hawk in its first season when it 
can be entered to any quarry). 

Madness, dlwdvagl-yi-jdmmrdn, Ind. Pers. MS 

(madness in hawks). 

Magpie, and Zat,*Panj., and mahd-lal, Hindi (the Com- 
mon Indian Magpie) : *akah, Ar. and T., and Ind. Pers. 

MS.; zdgAcha, Pers. ; kardjak, in Kirman (the 

English Magpie). Vide Titengis. 

Magpie-Robin, daydl, Hindu. 

Maid or Mailes, (breast feathers of hawks). [Hawkes have 
white mail!. Canuas maill or Rede maill. and some call 
Red maill Iren mayll. White maill is soone knawe 
Canuas maill is between white maill and lion maill. And 
Iron maill is vara Rede.— oj 8i. Albans, p. II: vide 
these terms and also Coal. According to Halliwell Mail 
also meant a ‘ spot on a hawk.’] 

‘ Mail, to,’ kuclii karnd, Panj. : qapdncha 

kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. Pers. : vide Sock. 

Maina, jdgeha^ Panj. (the Common Maina) ; shdrak, 

Panj. ; or giitdrt or giitdli^ Panj. (Murree hills) ; 
IdU (in Derajat) ; aLa: maina, Hindu. : ldl%, Hindu, (the 

Bank-maina). Vide Starling and Pastor. 

Make-hawk, [an experienced, and generally intermewed, hawk, 
llown with a raw hawk at wild quarry ; vide Cast and 
note] : (jJjy qusli^i ustdd. Mod. Pers. ' 

Make in, vide Get in. 

Mallard, nil-sir murgAdbl, Panj. ; 6ona 

murrain ^ T., P, (in Chach Hazara): nili^ male and 
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gi ifuj female (in Kashmir) : >j- ^ mvrghabi-yi 

sar-aahz. Mod. Pers., and murgAabi~yi shilr 

hasht T. and Pers. ; vide Sorde. 

Manage, (** to handle anything with ounning ; acoording to the 
true nature thereof,*’ Latham), 

Man, to, Manning, 0;U jS daar rmrm^ Hindu. : ;U &a 2 ;af 
1A mar dend^ Hindu., ‘ vide ’ Carry. 

Mandible, (the upper was called * beak * and the lower * olap’O • 
chohch, Hindu, (the upper mandible, and jabra H. 
the lower ; cocking terms). 

Mantle, (to stretch out one leg and then extend the wing along 
it),* karauUkarnd, Panj. : 3^5 dand nikalnd, 

Panj. (lit, a kind of gymnastic exercise) : IV or 
ongrairi hhamd or lend, Panj. (for Hindu. angrdA b, or I,, 
to stretch oneself). 

Mar-hawk, (of a falconer who handles hawks clumsily), 

^ iakd hath l^rdh hai : uzhak {Jlit, Uzbeg, ».e., clumsy 
and stupid and uncivilized). 

Mark, ij buna ahvdan, Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. Pers.; vide 
Fall at mark. 

Markings, kjL Mag, Hindu. : laung, Panj. (lit, “ cloves,” 

the long drops on the breast of an immature peregrine). 

Marlion, vide Merlin. 

Marrow, mogfiZri uatuWiwdn, Mod. Pers. 

Marsh-Mallow, vide Hollyhock. 

Maw, vide Stomach. 

Meat,^^ho^i, Hindu, (pieces of butcher’s meat) : »jU cu-Su 

guahtri 'pnahUi mdza, Ind. Pers. MS., Mod. Pers., and Ar. 
MS. (flesh of an animal near the back-bone, the saddle; 
tender) : bach%, Panj. (lean meat near the shoulder, 

• without skin, fat, or bone) : tukma, Ind. Pers. MS. 

(chopped meat, wetted and placed inside a bird and given 
on the lure) : 1^8% kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. 

and Panj. (to pluck and bone a bird for a hawk, vide 

1 In Stonehenge’s Britiah Rural Sports ‘ chap * ; doubtless a mis 

print. 

* According to Lasoelles, however, it is * to sit on the perch with 

the wings and tail fully spread ’ and is a sign of ill-temper. 
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Qatvdnln**8-myyady p. 106, note 1) : ishiihd dddan, 

Mod. Pers. (lit to cause appetite, is to give washed or 
wetted nieat) ; gush-J^ur shudan^ Mod. Pers. 

(to become accustomed to eat meat ; of a new hawk) : 
gold, Hindu, (ohopped-up meat ; also, by some, the purge 
given previously to flying, and by others a doctored cast- 
ing): goaht, Hindu, (any meat) : gdahl^i 

puahbi mdza, Pers., in an Ar. MS. htishtumdzak (the 

tender meat near the back- bone, the saddle) : Ji dil (heart): 
y, buz (in Pers. ‘ goat ’ but amongst Punjabi falconers often 
‘ goat’s heart ’) : vide Breast and Washed meat. 

Medarosis iUiad^ Ar. (from Ind. Pers. MS.) 

Meddle, or Medylle, [to mix]. 

Melowne, (a species of eagle), vide Bawtere. 

Meide, (excrement), albi gen., Hindu., Pers., and Ar. : 
vide Mutes. 

Merlin^, or iurumtl female, and 1^ turundbi male, 

Hindu, (the R^-headed Merlin Hy^otriorchia Ckicquera ) ; 

cbetv)d, Hindi (male of ditto) : turumt%-e 

qizUrhdah^ Ind. Pers. MS. (ditto) : in Ind. Pers. MS. 

said to be the Turki name of the previous species : Jij; 

reUd turumit, Panj., and regi in the Derajat, (the English 
Merlin ; vide Hobby): turumtd, T. and Pers. (the English 

Merlin) ; ji aUyuPyu^, in one Ar. MS. the Merlin ; but 
in another the male Sacer : H., said io^cheiwd. 

Mew, Mews, aiti {Jiy quah-M^na^ Mod. Pers. (place where hawkt 
are kept) : Jayo marhat, Ar. MS. 

Mew, to, iJJjki hi-tulak baatan^Mod, Pers. (to cast to mew) : 

j\ az tulak dar dmadan (to come out of the 
mew) : vide Moult. 

Migrate, to, yilaq u qiahldq kardan^ Mod. Pers. ; 

3 aardatr a garmsir kardan. Mod. Pers. 

Migration, {^ 3 ^ ravi, Panj. 

Migratory, *t; rdh-nawardy Ind. Pers. MS. : ^ JV 

jdnuxir, Panj. (migratory bird, etc.) : lLSi addei, adj., Panj. 

1 Ther is a Merlyon. And that hawke is fop a lady. — Boke of St. 

Albana. p. 53. . 
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(said of a hawk that has reached its final destination and 
taken up its abode in one spot). 

Mites, (small parasites), vide Lice. 

Mole-cricket, ghu^dn^ Panj. 

Momey, mumiyd : mumiyd^yi inadni (Egyp- 

tian). 

Monaul, vide Pheasant. 

Moorhen, lU. faUcukar^ Panj. and^^ Jai. jal-murgAly Hindu, 
jy manmaniori in Chach Hazara, vide Water-Rail. 

Moult, yji kurizy incorrectly qurlz^ Hindu. : KJiyh tulak, 
Mod. Pers.: par-garddn (false moult, a curable 

disease ; the hawk so afflicted sheds the new feathers as 
soon as they are grown). 

Moult, to, kurlz khdndy Hindu., (sometimes but incorrect- 
ly quriz ) : tulak kardan. Mod. Pers. 

Moulted, bozaniy adj., Panj., in an Indian MS. c))y bozan, 
(by some applied to any hawk of one moult ; by others to 
an intermewed hawk of one moult) : vide Intermewed. 

Mount, to, charhndy Hindu. 

.Mount, to take at the, vide Souse. 

Mounting sar-bdldsly subs.. Mod. Pers., (of a goshawk ; 

mounting to obtain an extensive view when the quarry 
has a good staft and the exact spot of its putting in might 
escape detection). 

Mouse, chuht (but chuhd rat) Hindu. ; mushy 

Mod. Pers. (a gen. term for mice and rats and squirrels, 
etc.): mu8h4 kh^nagi (house-mouse): 

mush’i sahrdidy Mod. Pers. (a. field rat). 
mush4 du pa. Mod, Pers. (the two-legged rat, the antelope 
rat) : ^yy or jarbu* or yarbu\ Ar., jerboa (applied to 
the previous species). 

.Moustache, vide Cheek-stripe and Gape. 

.Mouth, muhhy Hindu.: dahanY, : vide Cheek-stripe 

yu tdlUy Hindu, and kam^ P. (roof of the mouth) : 

^}^ saq-i dahariy Mod. Pers. ditto (for saqf-i 

dahan ?). 

W uer des champsy or Muer de haye, [vide Harting^s Bib, AccipiU 
rarifa, pp. 227 and 226]. 
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Mummy, Me Momey. 

Munia, pWf* Plain Brown Munia, Munia maloibarica), 

Murmuration, [a Murmuracion of stares . — Bohe of 8t. Albans, 
p. 82]. 

Muaket, (male sparrow-hawk) hashln, Hindu, and Ind. 
Pers. MSS. : 8/^ or jurra^yi qirgA% or jurra-yi 

baaha, T. , P. 

Mustard ^ramtm, (blaok mustard). 

Muster, (flock) [a mustre of Peoockys]. 

Mute, to,^ (of long- winged hawks only ? vide Mitchell, p. 20) : 
Auj hit kamd, Hindu, (of any birds) : bjU JIxvaj 
mama, Hindu, (of hawks only) : chdlquz zadan, 

Mod. Pers. 

Mutes, (vide also Excrement): ^ hit, pi. hiten, Panj. 

and Hindu., (of any birds): paikJM pi. 

paiMmlen, Hind., (of hawks only) : c^/a, Panj., (large 

mutes): handi or nochd^^ Panj., (small mutes) : 

zaraq, Ar. MS. (of all birds) : %dJ ganda paikhdl, 

Ind. Pers, MS. (discoloured mutes) : vide Pannel. 

Mynah, vide Maina. 

N 

Narrel, or Narell = nostril, vide Nares. 

Nares, (nostrils), nds Panj.; ndk Hindu.: 

surdj^i nasdn^ Ind. Pers. MS. ; vide Button. 

Neck, gardan, Hindu., Pers. : surdhi-garddn, 

Ind. Pers. MS. (long-necked). 

Nest, ghonsld, Hindu. : khoh^ (in Behar) : 

dahiydna and Idna, Mod. Pers. and Panj. 

Nestling, vide Eyess. 

Net, jdl, Hindu, (any large net); jdU, Hindu, (any 
small net; also net- work) ; po>ii%, Hindu, (for catching 
birds in trees and hedges) : ;y tur. Mod. Pers. (any net) : 

vide Urines : JU aJb do-paUa jdl, Panj. (a doubled or clap- 

1 Mitchell in his Art and PracHoe of Hawking (p. 20), states that 
“ mute ” is proper for long-winged hawks only and “ slice ’* for “ short 
winged.” 

ft Nuch-gayd in Derawal means ** empty.*’ 
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net) ; poshtda^ Panj. (a large double net, similar to 

preceding; when set it is ‘oonoeided* by earth, etc.) : 

dhajji, Panj. (a doubled or olap-net set under water 
for water-fowl) : vide also Snare. 

Netted, vide Passage-hawk. 

Nias, vide Eyess. 

Night-blindness, * ashd*, Ar., and shab^huri^ Pers. 

Night-heron, v)dh Hindi, ofmnA;,Panj. ; or cStj 
vdq or vdq vdq, Pers. ; jy hor Kashmiri. 

Night-jar, chhapdin, but vide Owl. 

Nightingale, hulbtd-i hazdr ddsiduy or bulhvbi 

hazdr, or hazdr, Pers. : ^^«xU,pl. "andcdih, pi. *anddil, 
Ar. : ‘ vide ’ Watch. 

Noble, ^ hvrr, Ar. (noble, applied to the young of certain ani- 
mals and birds): ^yr^*Uhurr, Ar. (generally the 

Goshawk). 

Nomme, to, or Seize a fowl, (if it breaks away?).^ 

Noose, phd,%, Panj. : pd^dam, Panj. (nooses on sticks, 

to snare running birds) : Ind. Pers. MS. : ^ 

halqoryi mu^yi asp, Mod. Pers. (horse-hair noose) : cU qil^ 
T. (?), Mod. Pers.- aflj;, rihqah, Ar., gen.: fahhhh, Ar., 

and Pers. 

Numbed, thu^rd hu,d, or fyfc aka/rd hu,d, Hindu. 

Hs, Mod. Pers. 

Nut or Note, rilgAuw^dan, Mod. Pers., andy^^^mudhun, 

Ar. (the oil-bottle). 

Nyas, vide Eyess. 

Nye, [A nye of ffesaunttys]. 

O 

Obedient, }»\hdz garddn, Ind. Pers. MS. (obedient to the 
lure, quickly returning to the lure). 

Oil-bottle, vide Nut. 

Oriel, pUak, Hindu. ; Jy (Jlj^\po8h nul, in Kashmir (the 
Golden Oriel). 

1 If the quarry break away leaviisg feathers behind ** nome or seise* ’ 

and not -*take,*' vtde Boke of St. ^bans, p. IS, reprint. Elsewhere, 

p. 21 , * Nohme and Nym * are used for * take.* 
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Osprey, damirdizinak and j^idamirqayndyi, T., 

P. (lit iron-olawed) : al^quray* , At. MS. 

Ost, (Host) [an Ost of sparowis]. 

Ostringer, or Austringer, (keeper of goshawks and tiercels), 
ahikdrchhyi zard-chashm, Mod. Pers., vide 

Sperviter. 

Over-hand, or iC. i^Jif galiydke dend or fMldnd (to cram 
fowls or horses). 

Owl, yt ttZ/ii Hindi, gen. : t;U-o or or f;Uf mamdrd, guhdrd, 
or gurnard^ Panj. (a name given to both the Indian Grass- 
owl, Strix Candida, and the Short-eared owl, Oi/ns hrachyotus) : 
tjUf ^ such gurnard, Panj., “the white gurnard'*'* (the 

Indian Grass-owl) : ^ hukku (in Dera Ghazi Khan the name 
of a large owl that lives in ravines) : roshak, Panj. 

(a species of small owl) • Panj. (another species of 

small owl): cfeilgid, Panj., in Derajat 

and vnlg. chapdki (the spotted owlet, Athene Brama, 

vide Night- jar): o* bum, and colloquially and uly, btf 
and buf. Mod. Pers. (an owl) : shah-buf, Mod. Pers. 

(Eagle-owl) : ^3^ t ydjpidq4 sahrdn. Mod. Pers., (the 

Short-eared Owl) : l» ydjpldq4 bdgil, Mod. Pers. (Ut. 

the garden ydpldq, probably the Wood Owl) : 

*aru8-i chdh Mod. Pers. (^t^. ** bride of the well,” alight- 
coloured species, said to prey on pigeons in mosques, etc.) : 

or chughjd or bdya-qush. Mod. Pers. (a small 
species, probably Athene Brama): jUsf ^ jjo murghri 
shah dhang or ^ murgi-i haqq. Mod, Pers. (a smaU 
species; the male is said to be no larger than a lark ; prob. 
Athene Persica). 

Owl-headed,^ chughrsar, Hindu, (said of a hawk). 

Owl’s-light, (the time just after sunset), munh 

ahdherd, subs., Hindu, and Panj., (specially of morning 
time) : jhuijmtd tuaqt, Hindu, (of evening only) : 

j Jjl cJj vaqt-i gurg u mUh, Mod. Pers. (lit. the time 
of the wolf and lamb ; specially of morning twilight). 
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P 

Paddling, vide Badelynge. 

Paddy-bird, 11^ haguld, Hindu. ; vide Egret. 

Palate, vide Mouth. 

Palpitations, Jy** haid4 dil. Pens., and khinna, Hindi, 
Ind. Pers. MS. (the disease of — ), and J^faqdn Ind. 
Pers. (temporary — ), but vide Pantas. 

Pannel, a3 talvin tah, Panj. : ^ chaid rmrtl hai, 

Panj. = “ the stomach is not yet empty ’ ’ andtj^'Oj v* 
ab bandiydn par a-^a,i=“the stomach is quite empty,” 
vide Mutes : Mazina or J^zdna, Mod. Pers. 

Pannus, (disease), cUm> sabcd, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Pantas, A^c>dama, Panj .land Ind. Pers. MS.; k^faqdn, Mod. 

Pers. (lit. palpitation of the heart). 

Paralysis, Icugwa^ Ind. Pers. MS. { — of the face) : fdlij, 

Ind. Pers. MSS. (of half the body). 

Partinger, (Partridge-hawk), ^JjS kabh^lr, etc., adj., Pers. 

Partridge, chakor, Hindu., and kakUk^ T., P. and 

kahk Pers., (the Chakor, Ccuxdbis Indica ) : tltar, 

Hindu., and jlruftl, Mod. Pers. (the Grey Partridge, 
Ortygornia ponticeriana) kdU titar, Hindu., and 

durrdjf Mod. Pers. (the blaok partridge, Francolinua vul- 
garis) : ^ ai-ai ovy*»y^ auau, Hindu., and t%hu or 
tayhu, Mod. Pers. (the See-See or Desert Partridge) ; 

b Yd Husain, Ind. Pers. MS. (said to be a species of 
partridge; its cry is supposed to be “0 Husain!”): 

t^ykuj, At. ms. (for the Pers. tthu, the See-See or 
Desert Partridge ?) : vide Covey. 

Passage-hawk, ddml, Hindu, and Ind. Pers. MS. (lit. 

* snared,’ said of any wild-caught hawk) ; tur%. Mod. 
Pers. (ditto : lit. “ netted ”) ; chuz, Panj. and Ind. 
Pers. MS. (any hawk in the immature plumage) ; 
tarindk^ Panj. (a haggard) ; vide also Saker and Hawk. 

Paste, hiqma, Ind. Pers. MS. (any paste, intoxicating or 
otherwise, that artificially increases a hawk’s hunger. A 
minute portion is conceal^ in a wafer of meat and given 
at least half-an-hour before fiying. After half-an-hour a 
taste of blood is given). 

Paster, (pbister) ^mdd, Ar. and Pers. ; lep, Hindi. 
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Pastor, gulaht rmina^ Hindu, (the Rose-coloured Star- 

ling). 

Peacock,’ mor, m., and moml, f., Hindi ; tja^us, 
Pers. ; vide also Muster. 

Peck, to, vide Beak. 

Peep, (flock), [a Pepe of ohykennys]. 

Pelt, (dead quarry), hushta^ Panj., Pers. (also any dead bird 
used as a lure). [The dead body of any fowl howsoever 
dismembered. — Latham.'] 

Pelfe, vide Pill. 

Pendant feathers, hahuiu, Panj. ; shcdwdr, Panj. and 
Ind. Pers. MS. (vide Thigh). 

Penne, (a feather q. v.). 

Perch, chakas^ Panj.; f5f addd Panj. (block) Jtjjj or 

padwdz or patwdz, Ind. Pers. MS. (a high perch for pigeons 
or hawks, made of two uprights and a cross pole ; the Arabic 
for this pattern is stated to be a»3a^) ; Jkt, in two Ind. 
Pers. MSS. ; nishtman, Mod. Pers. (gen.) ; vide Mi- 
gratory for addel ivakr, Bahrayn Is.: pi . kandor 

rah, pi. kanadir. At. MS. : oL^drizah, At. MS. (prop, a 

beam). 

Peregrine,^ hahrl, and incorrectly i^jt%>hhair%, Hindu, (the 

female) ; lsj^ hahri hachcha, Hindu, (the male) ; ^^ 7*1 
hahri, and shdhin q. v.. Mod. Pers. ; aiuikU shdhina, 
At. of Baghdad ; in an Ind. Pers. MS. the Arabic name is 
said to be ijmjs, but according to Jerdon qarhash. 

Petty singles, (the small toes), chhott ungliydh : vide 

Sengles. 

1 Mrig bSndar tiiar mor .*. Yih charoet kheH ke chor; saying : “ The 
black-buck, the monkey, the grey^partridge and the peacock. These are 
the four that rob the crops.” 

In Bengal the peaeock is sacred as it is the vehicle of KarWciya, the 
God of War. In Hindu poetry the keka cry of the peacock is an 
accompaniment of rain. The rulinc family of Morbhanj in Orissa sprang 
from the egg of a pea-hen ; hence the name. The peacock calls both by 
night and by day and to Indian ears its discordant bawl, associated, no 
doubt with cool days in the rains, is pleasing, jufit as to some English 
ears the harsh cry of the jay is akin to music. 

ft By old writers the term peregrine seems to have been restricted to 
the passage-hawk or the haggckrd ; vide Gentle, and Fawken of the rock. 

** There is a Fawken peregrine and that is for an Erie.”— BoJfcc of St. 
AJbcms, p.,fi2. 
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Pheasant, qirqavul. Mod. Pers. ; or j)dJtaiarv or tadarv, 
Ind. Pers. MS. ; manal (the Monal Pheasant, Ixyphojpho* 
rus Impeyarvus ) ; ^ murgk^ zarrln in Kuram Valley 

(ditto) : vide also Nye. 

Pie, vide Magpie and Titengis. 

Piece, aCjj tiha or & tikka, Mod. Pers. 

Pigeon, kabutar, Hindu, and Pers. (gen .) : gold ha- 
butar, Hindu, (the domesticated blue-rock) ; 
kabutar-i y^nagi (a domestic pigeon) ; kabutar-i 

8aMd,%, Mod. Pers. (wild pigeon) ; kabutard chdhi, 

Mod. Pers. (ditto ; lit, well pigeon). 

Pill, vide Paste. 

Pill, or Pelf, [What is left of the quarry after the hawk has been 
fed on it. — Harting, In old EngHsh, pelf signifies trash, 
and hence money. * ‘ Pill or PeBe of a fowle is that refuse 
and broken remains which are left after the Hawke hath 
been relieved.” — Latham\. 

Pin-and-Web, (a disease of the eye), parda-yi chashm, 

Ind. Pers. MS. (a film over the eyes); jvdarl (prop, 
small-pox ; explained in an Ind. Pers. MS. as a disease of 
excrescences or marks in the eye ; ulcer on the cornea ? ) : 
JjlL* suLdq, Ar., and bdmm, Hindi (a disease in which 
the hawk’s eyel^whes fall out). Vide also Cataract. 

Pincers, gdz, Mod. Pers. (large) : minqdsh, Mod. Pers. 

(tweezers for pulling out hairs). 

Pinch, to, (to reduce in condition ) ek kdgjhazghatdnd, 
Panj., (to reduce a hawk the thickness of a paper, t.e., the 
least amount ; do kdgbaz to reduce it, double the previous 
amount, etc.) : tnde Raised. 

Pinion, to, vide Mail, to. 

Pinne in the feet, toB and taliydh pL, Panj. and Ind. 
Pers. MS. : mlkhak. Mod. Pers. (when blckckness is 

present) : hafdy Ar., Pers. (when no blackness is present) ; 

vide also Foot. 

Pintail, vide Duck. 


1 Some orthodox Uindue consider the pigeon a bird of good omen 
and will not eat its flash. By the Hindus in some parte of India it is an 
unlucky bird ; it merely desires that ite own raoe shall increase ; should a 
pair build in the thatch, the house will become deserted. 
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Pitch, {the height at which a hawk waits on). 

Pitch, oij zifty Pers. 

Phthisis, ^ talhi Idzimy (also hectic-fever). 

Pleiades, vide Plumage. 

Plover, kartvdnaky Hindu, (the Stone-plover, (Edicnemus 

crepitans ) ; dbi karwdnak or simply 56? , and 

shukan in Deraj at (the Large Stone-plover Esacus recurvi* 

rosbris) : Afu bachcha hvbdray Mod. Pers. (the Stone- 

plover) ; chdMtruqy T. (ditto) ; karawdn^ pL 

and kirwdnexid kardimUy Ar. MS. (ditto) ; U ^ nvqra^ 

pdy Ind. Pers. MS. (probably the Indian Courier Plover, 

called in the Derajat nuhd^pan ) ; ^ kam ^aql, and 

J .5 'AH dau dau, in Peshawar (ditto); zard* 

palaky Ind. Pers. MS. (prob. the YeUow-wattled Lapwing) : 

«JUJLt hdrdn-tnlahaky Ind. Pers. MS. (the Red-wattled 
> 

Lapwing) ; jk JS kul*kd*o in Kashmir (the Red- wattled 
Lapwing) ; rotan^ in Chach Hazard (the Peewit and 

also plovers generally) ; vide Congregation and Lapwing. 

Plumage, the feathers under the wing [vide Boke of St. A., 
p. 16). [The mail of goshawks in their soreage was called 
plumage and not mail q.v.] Vide Feathers. 

Plumage, (feathers given as a casting). Vide Oast mg. 

Plume, to, or Deplume par nochnd, Hindu, and Panj. : : 

^ par kandaUy Pers. 

Plume, to fly at, [To fly at birds. — Salvin and Brodrick,] 

Plume «., vide Hood. [Plume is the general colour or mixture 
of feathers in a Hawke, which sheweth her constitution. — 
Laldwm,. In Hindustani this is called rang or * colour 

Pochard, panydr, the Red-crested (?}, and vf 56-4^5 
the Common Pochard (in Chach Hazara) ; rumgir pochard 
or dun-bird (in Chach Hazara): vide Duck. 

Podagre, (gout in the feet), niqris, Ar. and Pers. (gout). 
[When yowre hawkes fete be swoUyn she hath the podagre. 
-^Boke of St, A.,.p. 36.] , 

Point, make her, (of a hawk throwing herself up in the air over 
the exact spot where the quarry has ‘ put in ’). Vide ‘ to 
Block ’ and ‘ Put in.’ 

Poose, or Cogh, (cough), khdnsi. 
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Pope’s nose, dumri^ Hindu.: dumcha; 

gam, dumgdm, dumghdm, Ind. Pers. MS. and 

Indian : D^l dumrUza, Mod. Pers. (the Pope's nose or 
the feathers under the tail?). Vide Nut and Brayle- 
feathers. 

Popilion, or Popylyen, (cocking term). [A special kind of oint- 
ment; for receipt vide HalHwell’s Diet, of Arch, and Prov. 
words.] 

Pounces, (the innermost toes), vide Sengles. 

Poult, to, (to kill poultry ; of a hawk : vide Royle and House). 

Pound, to, w/ jaw-lcob (harnd), Ind. Pers. MS. and 
Hindu, (to pound coarsely like arddtva). 

Powder, aCiA Irushka and safuf, Ind. Pers. MS. (med.) 

Preen, (dress and oil the feathers with the beak), 

rawghoni kamd, Hindu. : rughan^lrl kardan, 

and rughon^kaehi kardan, Mod. Pers. (to oil 

the feathers) : vide also Reform. 

Prey, ;U mar, f., Hindu., and Pers. (quarry) ; vide 

Quarry and Rap tores. 

Primaries, dmaukhd Hindi (the ten primaries in pigeons) ; 

vide Flight-feathers. 

Principals, (the two longest feathers in the wing), vide Flight- 
feathers and Fl^s. 

Prune, to Proigne, Proine, vide Preen. 

Pubis bone, do-shdl^y Hindu, and Ind. Pers. MS. (vide 

Qawdnin^^^Sayydd, p. xxix, note 8). 

Puff up, vide Swell, 

Pull througli the food, (eat through it): [Not an Eastern 
device, as Hawks in the East get much carriage and are too 
tame and well- broken to need the device.] 

Pulse, nab:^ didan, Pers. (to feel the pulse in a hawk’s 

wing ; vide Trans. Bdz-Ndmayi NdHri, p. 163). 

Pup, lb pilld, Hindu. ; Afu Pers. sagJ>acha (without tashdid) 
tula, P. (a pup, and also any sporting dog ; m.c. ; vide Dog). 

Purge, 4 ^’U adfi, Panj. and Ind. Pers. MS. : sdfkardan, 

Ind. Pers. MS. and Panj. : jikk] itidq ehudan. Mod. 

Pers. (to be moved) : vide Enseam. 

Purge, to, <ide Enseam and last line under *Meat.’ 
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Purple Heron, vide Heron. 

Pus, pipf Hindu: jardimty Mod. Pers. coll. 

Put, in, 3 I haz ne buna Iciydy Hindu, (the goshawk has 

put in ; vide Flush) : ^ y ^ 3^ hdzne ddbJcar haiM 
haiy Hindu. : or aua> bi-hvna burdan or rasdnldan, 

Mod Pers. : vide Quarry, Enew and Mark. 

Put over, 1 ^ 4 ^ ghotd dend, Hindu. ; tu^ma maromd, 

Panj. and Hindu. ; ^JSmjS qush gushUash mt- 

shihanady Mod. Pers. (the hawk is putting over) ; 
dim dpdriry T. * vide Endew. 

Puttock, vide Kite. 

Q 

Quail, j4^ hater y Hindu, and Panj. : 1 ^ lawd Hindu, (the Rock 
Bush- Quail Perdimla Asiatica ; used for fighting) : 
baldarchin, T., and s^:)y budinoy Mod. Pers.: ghidgas 

hater y Hindu, (the common European or Large Grey Quail ; 
seldom used for fighting) : cMnalc ov chinga (the Black- 

breasted or Rain-quail Coiumix coromandelica) : vide also 
Bevy. 

Quarry, mazbuhdty pi., Ind. Pers. MS. (quarry taken by 

s 

hawks) ; buna (quarry put in by a goshawk ; vide Put 
in); vide Prey, and Ground-game. 

Quarry, to fly to the,' [And yowre hawke fleeth to the querre. 
When ther be in a stobull tyme sordes of mallardes in the 
felde and When she espith theym and commyth couerte 
her selfe. and fiie preuyli under hedges or law hi the 
grownde. and nym oon of hem or thay rise then ye shall 
say that the fowle was slayn at the querre. — Boke of SL 
Albans, p. 49]. 

Quarry-hawk, (an entered hawk). 

Quick, (alive) zinda, Hindu, (opposed to murddr (an 
animal that has died of its own accord or was slaughtered 
in a manner contrary to Islam). 

Quills, par-gAaza, Ind. Pers. MS. (probably the quill portion 
of a feather, the shaft) : parhd-yi Imldl, Mod* 

Pers. (lit, lawful feathers) ; sSy buqa, Mod. Pers. (the stump 

1 Apparently in contradistinction to * flying to the brook ’ or * to 

the river.! 
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of a quill, lit, bucket): Ar. MS. (the tail- and 

wing-feathers of hawks). ^ 

Quinsy, vide Frounce. 

R 

Rail, vide Water-rail. 

Raise in flesh, tr., sxj or ek kdgkaz or ek patta 

charhdnd, Panj. (to raise a hawk in flesh the thickness of a 
paper or a leaf, i,e,, the least possible amount). 

Raised in flesh, (' is when a hawk grows fat or prospereth in 
flesh.’ — Latham), fjJjjf p%h giriftan, Mod. Pers. 

mold ho-gayd ; mast hu,d ; vide Pinch. 

Rake, to,* (to fly too wide ?) . 

Rake away, to. [To take ofl, instead of pursuing the quarry 
flown at, or to fly wide of it. — Harting], 

Raked, [** — when the hawk seizes the quarry and flies away 
with it. — Colonel Thornton^ a Sporting Tour, p. 112 and 
note]. 

Raking, [Striking the game in the air. — Freeman and Salvin. 
Her direct pursuit without soaring is Raking, — Stone- 
henge'" 8 Briii^ Rural Sports']. 

Ramage, (said of a wild hawk, difficult to reclaim) 

hahut jangU (very wild); sal^Umizdf (hard of 

temperament). [*' Ramose, is when a Hawk is wilde, coy, 
or disdainful to ihe man, and contrary to be reclaimed ”]. 

Ramage-hawk, vide Bowiser. 

Rangle, (small stones given to aid digestion) [Indian and Persian 
falconers do not give rangle]. 

Raptores, shikara, pi. shikaragdn, Ind. Pers. MS. (an old- 
fashioned and unusual term for birds of prey ; vide Sparrow- 
hawk) : (jfiy quah, P.,T. (any bird of prey but especially the 
Gkwshawk ; vide Eagle and Goshawk) : tuyur i sab', 

and ij)^ tuyur4 shikari, Mod. Pers. ; ^;l^,pl.of 
jdrih, Ar. MSS. (birds of prey): pi. of 

az^^dri, (birds and beasts trained to the chase). 

Rat, vide Mouse. 

Rat’s bane, vide Arsenic. 

Ratoner, [a rat>catcherj. 

1 For other birds, t^h is a general term. 

* Fide ** Faloonry in the British Isles” o! Salvin and Brodriok, 

and HalUweirs Arthaic Dictionary. 
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Raundon, [And if the fowle spring not hot flee a long after the 
Reu and the hawke nym it then, ye shall say she flew it 
at the Raundon.^ — Boke of St, Albans t p. 48]. 

Raven Sj^S dhodkar, Panj hildgb-i siydbi 
quzqunoTkuldgb-i guzqun^ Mod. Pers. (the Common Raven) ; 

qdgA in the Murree hills, a name also applied to the 
Indian Corby q. v. 

Raw, kachchd, gen., Hindu.: na-ddnam kdr, adj., 

Mod. Pers. ; and ^ashlm Ar. coll., from qashm (of 
hawks, hands, etc.). 

Rebate, vide Bate. 

Reclaim, (from a wild condition ; to tame)*, vide to Man and to 
Train. 

Recorder, (a flute to teach birds to sing). 

Red-hawk, (or Sore-hawk), vide Sore-hawk and White-hawk. 

Red-legged Falcon ; (3= jUl aUluzayiq, Ar. MS. 

Reeves, vide Ruffs. 

Reform, (to dress the feathers without oiling them), 

par-^un kardan^ Mod. Pers. ; kfutdang kardan, 

Mod. Pers.; par-kasht kardan, Mod. Pers. and 

Ind. Pers, MS. ; vide also Preen. 

Remove, (to change position in the field, with or without quarry 
in the foot), vide Carry. 

Reume or Rheum, Catarrh ; vide Snurt, etc. 

Rifler, or Rifelere, [a hawk that, cluching at the quarry in 
eagerness, seizes hold of the feathers only, is said to * rifle * ; 
a hawk that habitually does so is a * rifler ’]. 

Rigid, cs«U mdt shudan, Mod. Pers. (to become rigid from 
astoni^inent, etc. ; said of a goshawk when she spies a 
quarry at a distance). 

Ring, or Ring up, (to rise spirally to a height), 

cha/rhd^% kamd and cha/rhnd, Hindu. : dawr 

kardan, Mod. Pers. (also to soar) : hudawruftddan, 

Mod. Pers. 

Rise, to, (vide Flush) buland shudan, intr.. Mod. Pers., 

(of quariy or hawk). 

i Run down ? 

€ Vide Jl* As. Soo. Bong., Vol. Ill, No. 2, February, 1907, p. 115. 

5 One Bnglish writer naively informs us that the creance was a * long 

thread hy which the hawk was drawn back after she was permitted to 

fly» and this was called the reclaiming of the hawk.’ 
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Biver-hawk, [as opposed to a Field-hawk]. 

Bivering, [flying at river-fowl ; vide Fly at the brook]. 

Bobin, (male Hobby) vide Hobby ; piddd^ Hindu, (the White- 
winged Black Bobin). 

Bod, kdmpd Panj. (the limed twig at the end of the narju 

or long jointed bamboo of bird-catchers ; vide also Bird- 
lime.) 

Boil,^ or Boyle, (to wander, rove about), vide House. 

Boiler, (Indian), nlUhanth, Hindu.: sahzak, Panj. 

(didhdn, in Derajat. 

Book, kdgKl or kdgi^ Panj. (the C]Jommon Book): 
ydgit^ in Baghdad : JlU- zdgt^i hdldl^ Ind. Pers. MS. ; vide 
Crow, and Building. 

Bope, aMS qdtima, T., P., (a rope of black goat-hair). 

Bouse, to, (shaking all the feathers violently), UJ phuri 
lend, Panj. : Uy' phurkdre kamd^ Panj. : 

khud rd ahshdndan, Ind. Pers. MS. : Mmdr 

ash rd takdn dddan, Mod. Pers.; kardan. 

Mod. Pers. 

Bousing, or Bowysin, vide Bouse. 

Boyle, vide Boil. 

Bue, ispand, Mod. Pers. (the seed of Peganum Harmala). 

<Xi^l ispandri sobz (used in medicine) : or 

ispandri zard or isfarza^yi zard (for warding off 
the evil eye ; vide IspayAul). 

Buff, to, (to hit the quarry and make the feathers fly without 
binding.) 

Buffs and reeves, pdhdn (in Chaoh Hazara). 

Buf ter- hood, (a plumeless hood of special construction used for 
• newly-caught hawks only). [Easterns do not use the rufter- 
hood : they seel the eyes], 

[“ — A Snurt, or colde in the heede of a Hawk, or the 
Bye.” — Bert, The disease shows itself of a swelling in the 
head] : jAj zcJirhdd Hindu. ; vide Snurt. 

X Bert, p. 74, Karting’s Ed., has “ royled from marke.* * 

V For a Snurt or colde in the«head of any hawke, it is most properly 

to be tearmed thus in long-winged hawkm, for short-winged hawks 

the RyV and yet th^ differ. Bert, p. 92, Harting’s Ed. 
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Saoer. [^ere is a Saore and a Saoret. And theis be for a 
Enyght . — Boke of Alhanst p. 53] : vide Saker. 

Saoret, (male of Saker), vide Saker. 

Sails, (wings of a hawk), vide Wing. 

Sail, to, tj4 ij Jl bdl rd dar havd nigdh ddshian, Mod. 

Pers., (opposed to Ij to beat the wings, vide 

Bert), 

Saker,’ chargA Hindu., and charMt amongst Pathans: 

cMial charght Panj. (in Kapurthala applied to 
the variety with white spots on its back ; vide Plumage) : 

bdldban. Mod. Pers. , (Passage Saker) ; and ^ charJ^, 
Mod. Pers., eyess : ey Ind. Pers. MS. (said to a 

kind of charg/t; other varieties are stated to be called 
and ^;t): Ind. Pers. MS. (said to be a kind of 

chargA): itdlgu or ttdlgu, T. : jurudi , Mod. 

Pers., (said to be a small species of Saker); other varieties 
are bdldbdiuibadn,fj}^, jibdl$,u^, lO'fifi etc.:* 

jsua}\ as^saqr, Ar. MS. : al-yupyu^^ in one Ar. MS. said 

to be the male Saker, but in another to be the Merlin. 

Sal-ammoniac, naushddar^ Hind. 

Sand-grouse, or baMittar or bar4%tar. Hindu, and 
Panj. (the Large Sand-grouse): ;f^ sangMwdr^ Ind, 
Pers. MS.: qatd, Ar., collec. of »llw qatdt (Pin-tailed;; 

ijjfjsJs qiUquruq, T. (Pin-tailed) : siydh-sina, Mod. 

Pers. (lit.y “ black-breast ” ; the Imperial Sand-grouse, Pte- 
rocles arenarius ) ; bdqir qaroy T. (and ^ (ditto). 

Scab, aly' kivUiy Mod. Pers 

Scabbiness, jy qar^ Ind. Pers. MS, (scabbiness of the head). 

Scale, pulak, Mod. Pers., (scale on toe of a hawk). 

Scare-crow, ((yfce dhoka, Hindu.; ma^tarsy Mod. Pers. 

Score [twenty yards ; a common term in ancient archery]. 

Scouring, vide Purge. 

Screen-perch, [not used by Easterns]. 

Seamed [according to Stonehenge the qpposite of inseamedy 
or being in ‘ ‘ good condition ’ ’ : vide Enseam]. 


1 Vide Jl. As. Soo. Beng , vol. iii , 3, 1907. 

i Vide translation of the BUz-Namthyi Nanrly pp. 49 — 66. 
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8eare, and Sere, vide Cere. 

Seoondaries, vide flight-feathers: Ar. MS. 

(the seoondaries or tertaries 1 ). 

Secretary-Bird, faros'^* ^Sha^ftanf Ar. (Kf., horse of 

Satan) : aJUhaibib, Ar. (the friend). 

Secretly bi-duzda and ciJUsoto/Mod. Pers :for(:^l«^ 
vide (cast of). 

Sedge, at, [A corruption of at sie^” ; said of a heron when 
at the water-side, in contradistinction to being on 
passage.’ ’ — Earting^ 

Sedge, or Sege, (number) [A sedge of heronnys or of betouris. — 
Boke of St, Albans, p. 81 ], 

Seel, to, (or Ensile) dnkh sind, Hindu. ; 

chashm dul^tan. Mod. Pers. 

Seeled, dnhh^sit. Pan]. : chashm dukhta : 

bald bin, adj.. Mod. Pers. (able to see out of the tops 
of the eyes, t.e., partially seeled). 

Selde, to, vide Seel. 

Sengles, or Senoles ; [the long sengle8 = the keys or closers q.v., 
and the pety sengles are the small toes, while the inner- 
most toes are called pounces]. 

Seroell, (the pinion-feather of other birds ; the feather last cast 
in the moult), or Jiy? Ind. MS.: kirkit or 

kirkich, Panj. (properly of a goshawk only); wde Plight- 
feather. 

Sere, and pi. Serls, vide Cere. 

Serpent-Eagle. ss)j^^majnun (in Ghaoh Hazara). 

Serving a hawk, (driving out from cover, quarry that has ' put 
in ’) 11 ;^ madad dend, Hindu, and Panj. 

Set, to, (make hungry) gurisna kardan; ‘vide’ 

Sharp-set. 

Set down, to, (putting into the mew) li^ kunz men 

biihldnd, Hindu. ; jd dar iulak bastan. 

Set on, to, cjjo 4^*!; tula rd hay zadan (to set on a dog). 

Sew, to, the beak, vide Pefl^e. 

Shaft, (of feather), qalam, Mod. Pers., (opp. to eJitj tisha 
web) : vide Quills. 

Shahin^ ahdhin and 4^^ koln, Hindu, and Panj. (the 

female of P. Peregrinator, Babylontcus, Atriceps etc .) : 
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shahincha axid kohdd, Hindu, and Panj. (male 
of ditto) : shahtn^ Mod. Pers. and Ar. (a vague term 

for Shahins and Peregrines^; Ar. pi. 8hawah%n\ 

‘vide’ Peregrine): laohln^T.; [ifco 6 araA (?) Ar., vtde 

Jerdon] : oi-HAi, Ar.MS.(fromPers.) : aUhirak, 

Ar. MSS. (in one MS. said to be a small kind of Shahin 
and different from the hahrt or the jabati shahins ; possibly 
the Barbary Falcon: in another said to be the male of 
the Shahin) : vide Barbary Falcon. 

Shanks, \j^ kahuM, in Chach Hazara (any kind of long-shanks). 

Sharp-set, (very hungry), guriana karda ahuda. 

Mod Pers.; vide to Set. 

Sheath, vide Case. 

Sheep, ty harra, Mod. Pers. (lamb and sometimes sheep ; also 

fawn): iy harra-yi ahlr-maat^ Mod. Pers. (sucking- 

lamb). 

Sheldrake, Shieldrake, (jfy- chaktod chahm, Hindi, (male 

and female); and aurkf^t PahJ* (the Ruddy 

Sheldrake) : djhxc ‘ anqud, Mod. Pers. (ditto) : vide Dopping. 

Shikra, vide Sparrow-hawk. 

Shoveller, <^^ 7 ^ chamcha muyidbl (in Kapurthala) and 
i^fy^ dabhi muryhdhl (in Chach Hazara). 

Shrike, f Uxlord, Panj. , and in Derajat mamdld (Indian Grey 

Shrike) ; mamdU in Derajat and yt harwdjx in 

Kashmir (the Rufus-backed Shrike) : HT dldguzina,^ 

T., P., (a large shrike that is aurmorkaahida or 

marked with a moustache) ; bdzuri, Kurdish, (ditto) . 
vide also Warbler, and Drongo. 

Sinew, pattha, Hindu and Panj. ; pay Mod. Pers. 

Skin, puat. Mod. Pers. (outer skin) : parda, Mod. Pers. 

(fine inner skin or membrane) : vide Catgut. 


1 Vide Jl, As. Soc. Beng., vol. iii, 1907, and translation of the 
Bdz-NUma yi NUairl, " • 

^ In Scully’s list of Turki birds the Grey Shrike Laniue Homeyeri 

is given as \jl iff SIS jiiurSlS,i ; and the Desert Shrike Laniue arena- 

•u# as ^ hof j^urSVSfi. 
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Skin, to, khaliydna or JM' Ichal Hindu, (of any 

bird or animal ) : MiU hardan^ Mod. Pers. (to 

skin a bird, etc., so that the skin forms a bag) : 
pu8t kardan, Pers. (to flay). 

Slice,* to, Slicing, [to cast the mutes a long way behind when 
muting] ; vide Mutes. 

Slight-falcon, [the Peregrine]. 

Slime, to. Sliming {vide Latham) [muting directly downwards 
instead of ''dicing” or jerking the mutes backwards; 
while muting in drops is “ dropping ” ; vide Mutes]. 

Slip, to, a grey-hound, isj^ ^21 kaahldan, Mod. Pers. 

Sloose, (sloes), [vide Harting’s Bib, Accip., p. 229]. 

f 

Slow,jJ 8U8t-par, Panj. and Ind. Pers. MS., (of birds) : 
kund, Mod. Pers. 

Smew, bdbilnazat, in Chach Hazara. 

Snake, yjt* sdnp, Hindu. ; dhdman, Hind! (a large species 
of harmless snake) : jto mar, Pers. 

Snake-headed,^ mdr-aar, Ind. Pers. MS. ; vide also Flat- 
headed. 

Snare, dam, Hindu and Pers. (gen.) : i>Sb or b pd-ddm or 
pd,edam, Hindu, and Panj. (nooses, sp. on sticks, to snare 
birdsby the legs) pM,%, Hindu, and Panj. (noose, gen.); 

iSj^ wdl^njrt or isj^ hdUchhatri, Hindu, and 
Panj. (ribs of bamboo shaped like the top of a small open 
umbrella covered with a net and horse-hair nooses are 
affixed to the ribs : for insect-eating birds a mole-cricket 
is tethered to a peg and for small hawks a live sparrow) : 
vide Net : chau-gadd%, Hindu, and Panj. (four thin 

strips of bamboo, limed, and bent in a curve, and placed 
crofiisways with their ends in the ground; the bait is 
, tethered underneath). 

Snared, ddmi, Hindu, and Panj. (of hawks, etc.) : 
turl. Mod. Pers. (lit, netted). 

Snarer, t^ub pdddmt, Hindu, (wde Snare); j\<^\^damddr, Ind. 
Pers. MS. ; vide Bird-catcher. 

Sneezewort, nak-chhikfii, HindL aUd kundtish, 

Ar. and Mod. Pers. 


1 Of short-winged hawk only t Vide znutes. 
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Snide, or Snifce, the beak, (to wipe the beak after feeding), vide 
Feake 

Snipe, UIal chdhd, Hindu. : nuk^rdz. Mod. Pers. ^ 

Snite, or Snyte, [a snipe], vide Walk and Wisp. 

Snow-cook, kabh-i dam, Mod. Pers. (Tetraogalhia Cos- 

picus): ram (^kor, in Kashmir (the Himalayan 

Snow-cock). • 

Snurt, (cold in the head), sar girifta shudan, Ind. 

Pers. MS. (an ordinary cold in the head, but mde Rye). 

Soarer, dawr<M, Mod. Pers. 

Soar-hawk, vide Sore-hawk. 

Soar, to. Vilify kardan, Mod. Pers. ; s^jJ ^ 

datur kardan va parsa zadan, Mod. Pers. : vide also Ring. 

Sock, kuchif Panj. (for any bird; vide Mail) ; gaddi 
(the strait- waistcoat of a sparrow-hawk, used in early train- 
ing)- 

Soda, ijy bura^yir Armnt, Mod. Pers. (crude carbonate of 
soda). 

Sorage, (the first year of a hawk, whether eyess or brancher or 
passage-hawk) : or chuzl or chuzagl, Hindu, and 

Panj. {lit. chickenhood) : y buztru yurigari, Mod. 

Pers. 

Sore, Sorde, or Sute [a flock of mallards]. 

Sore-hawk, and Soar-hawk, chuz, Hindu, and Panj. (a hawk 
in the immature plumage) : )yi jy buzyur or jy buz^ P., T. 
(ditto): /ar^, Ar., afrd^ pi. (also nestling). 

Souse, (blow, stoop) [If youre hawke nym the fowle a lofte : ye 
shall say she toke it at the mount or at the souse . — Boke 
of St. A., p. 48. Halliwell has “ ‘ Dead as a fowle at souse ’ 
... — Beaumont and Fletcher VII, 278. ‘ To leape or 
seaze greedily upon, to souze downe as a hawke .’ Plorio, 
p. 48, Ed. 1011.*’ Harting in his Birds of Shakespeare, 
pp. 38-9, gives the derivation of this old falconry term, 
and also a quotation from King John, Act V, Sc. 2]. 

Sparrow, chin, Hindu, and Panj. : gunjishk, Pers., 

vide Ost; [Sparrowfart, break of day]. 

Sparrow-hawk,^ b^ha (female) and bdshin (male), 

Hindu, and Panj., (the Common Sparrow-hawk) ; Smlbasha, 

1 A spare hawke was ‘ an hawke for a prest,* while the Muskyet 

was for a holiwater clerke. 
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Mod. Pers. and qirghl, T., P. (ditto) ; at-hashiq, 

At. ms. (ditto) ; al^^aqp, Ar. MSS. (male sparrow 

^ hawk) ; ahihra (female) and or chipaJ^ * (male), 
Hindu, and Panj. (the Indian Sparrow-hawk Micraatur 
hadiua): or piqu or 'j^ghu, T., P., (ditto) : ^ mann, 
At. (?) (by the Yemen Arabs in Haiderabad, Deooan) : 
heara, female and dhoti male, Hindu. (Acci filer vir- 

gatua) : ‘ vide ’ Goshawk. 

Sperviter, (keeper of sparrow-hawks and muskets : vide Bohe of 
St. A.y p. 24), vide Ostringer. 

Spleen, yi tiJU^ Hindu. : aufurz^ Ind. Pers. MS. ; Jlavi 

Puhdl, Ar. 

Spoonbill, ^ ckamcha bum, Hindu, and Panj. 

Sportsman, vide Falconer and Bird-catcher. 

Spouting, (blowing water over; vide Latham B. I, Part IT, 
Chapt. L, p. 1): ^ phu.drd kamd, Panj. r by kJd 
haf kamd, vulg., Hindu. : ha^ddhan’haf 

narm kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. : by fhu,% kama, Hindu, 
(a cooking term). 

Sprain, f., lachak f. Hindu. : 

yjy rag hi~rag ahudan. Mod. Pers. 

Spring,* to, (flush the quarry) tr. and intr., vide Flush and 
View. 

Spring a., [A Sprynge of Telis]. 

Stale, (a stuffed bird as a decoy), vide Decoy. 

Stalk, to, (an animal) kardan. Mod. Pers. and T. : 

^j^y j<m sJJ gurg ahikdr kardan. Mod. Pers. : yi) hi- 
duzda raftan. Mod. Pers., vide Secretly, 

Sialke, yi noR Panj.: pacha, Ind. Pers. MS.: ^iSqatam, 

, Mod. Pers. : JjU adq. Mod. Pers. (also leg). 

Stalking-horse, (S)^ ahikdrl hail, Panj. (a bullock trained 
for use as a stalking horse) : danmh, Ar. (a camel or 

any animal used for stalking). 

Standing, (remaining in idleness at the block), haiM 

hai, Hindu. 

1 Indian poets and consequently lexicographers have incorrectly 

made chipak feminine. 

^ Can this term have been confined to water-fowl ? 
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Stand, taking, (going to a tree or other point of vantage after 
putting in ; by Eur. falconers considered a vice), vide Mark. 
Staniel, or Stanniel,* [Kestril q.v.]. 

Stare, vide Starling. 

Starhng, sar, Mod. Pers. : ahlaq maina, Hindu, (the 

Pied Starling) : kdld tiliyd, in Deraj at (the Common 

English Starling) : vide Pastor and Murmuration. 

Stavesaker, (a plant used for lice), habh^ W-rdsan or 

JaxJi zahib'^-'^Ujabal^ Ar. 

Steam, to, hul^ur kardan^ med., Mod. Pers. 

Sternchase, dar-jakbvanddj^ta^aqabraftan, 

Mod. Pers. (of a saker after a straight flying hubara = 
Panjabi idiom jjD tilur chmgji ko lega^i “ the 

hubara has carried off the chargih, ”). 

Sternum, azm~i zawrax^^ Mod. Pers. {lit, keel* bone). 

Stomach, tah, Panj. : tah-i shikam^ Mod. Pers. ; 

qa*r4 mi* da, Mod. Pers. ; (?), Ind. Pers. MS.: 

or'ajf Ja. J^ztna or j^zdna, Mod. Pers. ; vide Colon. 
Stone-plover, vide Plover. 

Stoon, the, or Stoone in the fundament, karaj. Mod. Pers. 
Stoop, b;U ^ sat mdrnd, Panj. : l^mla kardan, Ind. 

Pers. MS. : zadan. Mod. Pers. : lakad 

zadan, Mod. Pers. {lit. to kick, strike): inqazz^, Ar. 

MS. (of birds of prey only). 

Stork, ^ lag lag. Hind, and Pers., for Ar. (3*^ laq laq : 
(3^ Mod. Pers. (the White Stork, C. cdba): *^x)(?), 
Ind. Pers. MS. (some species of stork ; probably the B^f- 
sleak bird) ; iJjU mdnik jor, Hindu, (the White-necked 
Stork) : tul, in Kapurthaia (the White Stork). 

Strap, tasma: vide also Jesses. 

Streyn,^ or strain, to, [“ The IX. She streynith and not clithith 
nor cratchith .” — Boke of 8t. A., p. 10. ‘Istrayne, as a 
hauke doth or any other syche like fowle or beest in theyr 
clawes, je estraings^; Palsgrave, 1530, verb, f. 376. — HaUi- 
well.} 

1 According to Harting, Birds of Shakespeare, p. 73, this is a corrup- 
tion of Standgede. 

^ Strene and strain also meant to copulate ; specially of oats and 
dogs. “ When he strains that lady.** Shakespeare ; Hen. VIII, iv. 1. 
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Strike the hood, (to open the braoes, previous to removing 
the hood). [Indian hoods have no braces.] 

Stripes, muharramat, Mod. Pers. and Ar. 

Stroke, to, vide Handle. 

Succour, (help with a dog) . 

Sugar-candy, kuza-mim emd aangan (for 

sanjari) misri^ Panj. 

Summed, vide Full-summed. 

Sun-bird, shaharMura, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Sun, to, vide to Weather. 

Sunstroke, ;Ao/a, Hindi, and bdd-i 'pusht, Ind. 

Pers. MS. 

Sute, vide Sorde. 

Swallow, cijiJbi ahabxl^ Hindu, and Ind. Pers. MS. : f^Tosh- 

turuk, Ind. Pers. MS. (a swift? for farashtuk'^): 

vide Flight. 

Swan,^ or qu or gkn, T., P. ; vide also Herd. 

Swell, hadkardaUf Mod. Pers. (said of anhoubarawhen it 

- 

spies the hawk) ; burrdq shvdan^ Mod. Pers. (ditto ; 

burrdq is lit, the long-haired Persian cat). 

Swift, vide Swallow. 

Swivel, bhanwar kali, Hindu. : midtmr. At, MS. 

Swollen feet, vide Pinne in the feet, and Podagre ; tuhhma, 
and banauld, Hindi (some kind of swelling on the feet 
or legs, vide Qawdnin*^ s-^ayyad, p. xxix). 

T 

Tabur, or Tabur-stick,t;tde View. 

Tail, (vide Deck feathers, Beam feathers and * Train’), 

punchh, Hind. ; ^:idum. Hind, and Pers. (also a tail-feather) : 

lagar-dmn, adj., Hind., (“ tailed like a Lugger Falcon.” 
i,e, , with the two centre tail-feathers void of any spot or 
marking) ; Jlk- muUaq^ *U*umud, adj., Ar., (ditto) : 

ruddfq, At, pi. of rodi/ (the two outer tail- 

feathers, one on each side) ; hj ^ bo mdaih ruddfq, Ar. 
(when the two outer tail-feathers are void of markings) : 
vide Deck-feathers and Pope’s nose. 
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Tail-cover, dumcht And puMud, Panj. (the tail cover 
of cloth to protect the tail of a sparrow-hawk in training). 
Taint, upon the feathers, vide Hunger-trace. 

Take, to, daaUraw giriftan^ Mod. Pers. (of a hawk ; 

to take straight away at the first dash) ; vide also Bolt, fiy 
at, and Cast ofi. 

Take the air, (to mount, said of the quarry), 
charhd^l karnd (to mount) Hind. ; vide Ring. 

Taking stand, vide Stand. 

Tallent, or ^ Talons, (or hind claws), qulldb, Mod. Pers. 
Tame, adj., ^ (♦(jf dram u amin (tame, i.e., fearless ; of 
gazeUe, cranes, etc., in a mid state). 

Tame, to, Hindu, (to rear from the nest, or to keep in cap- 
tivity or domesticity) : sadhdnd Hindu, (to make 

tame) : (*lj ram kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. Pers. : 

i^ybo mdnus (cardan^ or ahlt adl^tan, Mod. 

Pers. ; vide Man. 

Tame, Tamed, 1^4^ mdiid (naturally tame) and sadhd 

hu^d (tamed): helak, Panj., = fyk )U kild hu^d^ 

Hindu : ahU, Pers. 

Tarsus, vide Stalke. 

Tassel, (Shak); Tarsell (Bert), vide Tiercel. 

Taste, chakhy subs., Panj. : chakh dend, (to give a 

taste, give a beakful of meat), vide also ' Feed.’ 

Teal, jaldhd (in Chach Hazara) ; vide Spring. 

Tender, Ind. Pers. MS. : chd^ida. Mod. Pers. 

Tender-penned, (with the quills still in blood), vide Hard-penned. 
Tendon, b rag-i pd (tendon of the foot) : *asa6, pi. 

‘aso6, Ar. : vide Sinew. 

Teneur,^ (the third hawk or grappler oast off at a heron ; ‘ vide ’ 
Tombiaaeur), 

Tern, 4/ kru, in Kashmir (the Small Marsh Tern) : 
kamd/i, in Derajat (a tern). 

1 Bert (p. 60, Harting*s Edition) uses ** hinder tallent *’ in speaking 
of a goshawk, but Mitchell in his “Art and Practice of Hawking” 
(p. 20) remarks that talon is proper for the claws of a long- winged 
hawk only, 

i Vide Burton’s “Falconry in the Valley of the Indus,” p. 61. 
note. Indians do not fly a * ceust * (ezcepfi such natives as have served 
Europeans) much less three hawks together. 
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Tewell, ^ iah, 

Teyne, [a disease in which a hawk pants muoh, ‘ vide ’ Boke of 
St A ,p 26] 

Thief, [Understonde ye that a Gosha wke shulde not flie to any 
fowle of the Ryuer with bellis in no wise, and therfore a 
Goshawke is calde a thefe — Boke of St Albans, p 49] 
Thigh, ran, Hindu, and Pers. ;f>U ahaltmr, Panj and Ind. 
Pers MS (lit, loose Panjabi trousers, peg>top shape, 
the term is also applied to the feathered thighs of hawks 
and by horse-dealers to the thighs of horses , vide also 
Pendant feathers). 

Throat, rmzbaha, Mod Pers {lit , the place of cutting 

the throat) 

Throw, to, vide Cast 

Thiush, mala-gir, in Kashmir (tlie name of a species of song 
thrush, probably the Dusky Ground Thrush) Vide Black- 
bird 

Tiercel, Tercel, nar, Hindu (male) ^ and jb ^ ]urra and 
]urra bdz, Hindu , (the male goshawk q v ), other tiercels 
are in Hindustani and Panjabi distinguished by special 

names, vide under Falcon and Hawk ) jufm-yi qush, 

Mod Pers (male of a bird of prey , tjA, jurra in Mod Pers 

IS opposed to tuvdr falcon) az-zurraq, Ar MS 

Tiger, ^ sher in India and^j habar m Persia vide also Lion 
Timber, to^ (to build a nest), vide Draw. 

Tire, (to pull at a tough piece of a bone and so strengthen the 
muscles of the back and neck), vide Tinng. 

Tiring , [It IS not an Eastern custom to give tirmgj. 

Titengis, [a Titengis of Pies — Boke of St Albans, the Compay- 
nys of beestys and fowlys, p. 81] 

Tobacco, tambdku (the leaf), Hindu, and Pers. tutun, 
^Mod Pers (cigarette tobacco, from Syria) 

Toll, to fly at the, vide View 

Tombisseur, Fr , [the second hawk cast off at a heron, the first 
being called * housse^pie ’ , ‘ vide ’ Tenew and note] 

Tone, (of bells), vide Bells 

Tongue, to (when feedmg), huchkdr dend, Panj and 

^ ^ buck bnch kardan, Ind. Pers MS [an Indian fal- 
coner * tongues ’ or makes a kissing sound with the bps when 
feeding a ne^ly caught hawk with seeled eyes, and the 
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hawk quickly learns to lower the head and feed, on hearing 
the sound]. 

Touchwood, y qu, T. ; and jU* qav (in Baghdad). 

Tower, ^ to, vide Ring-up. 

Toye, (whim trick). 

Train, subs., vide Tail and Balai. 

Train, subs., hdfiU^ Hindu, (any bagged bird given to a new 
hawk to enter it ; also any ‘ train ’ given to a greyhound, 
a lynx, a cheetah, etc.): or hiiZi or M(xi* 

Pers. (ditto)*: ^ mlJ^handf adj., Mod. Pers., (when tied 
to a peg) ; ^ daaUpar^ Mod. Pers., (a bird released by 
hand for a hawk) : ^ ^ and marj and dakl, Mod. Pers 
(* train ’ of a gazelle) : dasti, adj. Mod. Pers. (given by 

hand) : hash qandtdddan, T. and Mod. Pers. 

(to give a * train ’ of a large bird right into the hand of a 
hawk) : pardnldan^ tr. (lit. * ‘ to cause to fly ” = show- 

ing a hawk a ‘ train ’ in the hand and then letting it fly) ; 

Uj riM kardan, tr., to release, (gen. = letting a ‘ train ’ 
fly and then unhooding the hawk at it). 

Train, to, raaidan, intr., and rasdnldan, tr.. Mod. 

Pers., (to train a hawk) ; fiO,wyh.dn kardan, Mod. 

Pers. (to train a horse for a race) ; azrd Ar. MS, (to 

train wild animals) ; i^dt adahh^.y Ar. MS. (ditto). 
Train-bound, or aiu jo hd*ol%band or hd^olukhur, 

adj., Hindu., and ^^jo hd^i shinds, adj., Ind. Pers. 
MS., (said of a cunning hawk that will only fly at bagged 
birds ; of one that is ruined by having been given too 
many ‘ trains ’). 

Trained, cha/rkh ahlnda^ adj., Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. 

Pers., ( said of a grey-hound trained for the flight at 
gazelle) : vA? qush^hinda, Mod. Pers. (ditto). 

Trap, kurki, Panj., and kainckiyd, Hindu, (a gin) : 
aii tala. Mod. Pers^ : mi^adah, (any trap) : vide 

Gin. 

I Apparently ** to tower ” also meant to wait on in a circle at a 
height. 
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Treading, vide Gawking. 

Trip, [a Trippe (flock) of haaris]. 

Truant, gunz-pd^ adj., Mod. Pets., ( “ truant”; said of 

a hawk that is alway getting lost). 

Truss, [Fr. trouaaer, to clutch the quarry in the air instead of 
striking it to the ground. — Harting. Trussing is when a 
hawk raiseth a fowl aloft and so descendeth down with it 
to the ground. — Latham\, Vide Bind. 

Trusty, amin, Mod. Pers., (quiet, trusty; of a dog). 

Tube, nd^iza, Ind. Pers. MS. and nalkif Panj. (lit. a reed 
or pipe, generally the shank-bone of a crane, used to 
administer water to a hawk after purging). 

Tubercle, (of nostril), or or tukma or dugma or 
dukma, T. and Mod. Pers. (lit.^ button). 

Turtle, vide Duell and Flight. 

Turumtlf vide Merlin. 

Turning- tail . 

Tweezers, vide Pincers. 

Tyrrit, vide Swivel. 

IT 

Uneven, Mod. Pers. (uneven ground, difficult to 

gallop over). 

Unkindness, [An unkyndenes of Rauenes. — Bokc of St. Albans, 

p. 81]. 

Unmanned, (not accustomed to man), vide infra. 

Unreclaimed, (wild ; untrained) Hindu, and Panj.; 

wahshi, Hindu, and Pers. 

Unseel, to, (the eyes), dhkh kholnd, Hindu. ; 

chashm kushddan, Ind. Pers. MS. : 

, mushk kdfur de-kar dnkh kholnd, ^indu., (to unseel while 
the hawk is intoxicated by camphor) : 
chashm kushddaft bi-tanq-i kayf, Ind. Pers. MS. (ditto). 

Unstrike the hood, [apparently the same as strike q. t;.]. 

Unsummed, (with incomplete plumage ; the opposite of sum- 
med q. v.j, sdf noMh, or jJ par hd^ hain, 

Hindu. : ^ par kachche haih (ditto). 

Up wind, ill) hdld-hdd, Mod. Pers. ; ,>lf? I; sind-yi 

qush rd hi- dddan^ Mod. Pers. (to fly a hawk up-wind). 
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Urchin, (hedgehog), vide Hedgehog. 

Urines, du-gaza, Hindu, and Panj., (a small hawk-catching 
net suspended between two light upright bamboos some- 
thing after the manner of a tennis-net ; a live bait is pegged 
down in the centre, on the far side of a wild sitting 
hawk) ; (^^4 du^gam^yi^ qirq%-g%rl. Mod. Pers. (a 

‘do-gaza’ for catching sparrow-hawks): vide Net. 

V 

Vorvels, (small flat rings, with owner s name engraved, at- 

tached to jesses) : chhalld, Hindu, (ordinary rings arc 

used). 

Vent, bun, Ind Pers. MS. ; ijSoc sufrah , At.; mfra Hindu, 

and Pers. MS. : nuiq^ad. Ar., and Mod. Pers. : 

mazraq, Ar. MS. (of birds only). 

Verds, [A greenish colour ; applied to the feet, etc., of hawks ; 
vide Harting*s Hints on Hawks, p. 128, 2nd Ed.]. 

Vertigo, sar^gashtan (vide Qawdnin’^' s-$ayyad and Bert 

I, p. 86). 

View,* to fly to the ; [A Goshawke or a tercell that shall fl«e to 
the vew. to the toll or to the beke. in this maner she 
is taught ye must fynde a fowle in the Reuer or in a 
pitte preueli. and then fete youre hawke a grete space 
of. uppon a mooli hill or on the grounde. and crepe 
softeli towarde the fowle : from youre hawke streght way 
and when ye come almost ther as the fowle lyeth. looke 
backewarde towarde the hawke. and with youre hande or 
with youre tabur styke : becke youre hawke to come to 
you. and when she is on wyng. and comyth low bi the 
grounde. and is almost at you. then symte your tabur. and 
cry huff. huff, huff and make the fowle to spring, and with 
that noyse the fowle will rise and the hawke will nym it. — 
Boke of 8t. Albans, p. 48J. 

Vulture, Jj' kaiUmurgt and c-U safed hil, in thePanjab, 
and sunjrd, in the Derajat (the White Scavenger or 

Egyptian Vulture) : kac1wd<harkcb8 . Mod. Pers. 

(ditto) ; gidh, Hindu, and J ^ dal or Jt^ ddUi 

murdar-l^ur or Vdsh-f^ur Mod.* Pers. (gen.) ; 

an-nasr. At. MS. ; ra^mah, Ar. MS. (the Egyptian 
vulture). 


1 “ That-ifl to say she flieth to the vew or to the heke, or to the toll.” 
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W 

Wc^ail, m^wa, Pers. (possibly in Turki this means a 
sparrow) : khunjan, in Bengal (the Large Pied 

Wagtail) : dhobin, Hindi, ''washerwoman * * (the White- 

faced Wagtail) ; or rmmold or Shay}^ Mamdd 

in Derajat (one of the two previous species, probably the 
last) : chuk in the Derajat (the Grey and Yellow 

Wagtail). 

Wait on, or Hang on, j\jj^ parwdz kama, Panj. ; 

bdld~gard kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. : Istada kardan, 

Ind. Pers. MS. 

Waiting on, parwazi, adj., Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. : 
daml, adj., Ind. Pers. MS. : 

Walk (flock), [walk of Snyfcis t.c., snipes]. 

Warbile, Warbel, and Warble (to make the wings meet over the 
back), qaihchi rakhe baiihnd (to return the 

wings to the normal position after manteling and warbol- 
ing; Mantel). 

Warbler, tisk, Mod. Pers., (a small bird, the quarry for a 
shrike) : and cUb tamvsk and barddar-i 

bulbul, Mod. Pers. (a warbler, possibly the same as tisk ) : 

podnd, Hindi, (a Reed-Warbler) : korkuch, in 

Kashmir (a Reed- Warbler). 

Warning, chnrmkX, ai^d (iaina,m., Panj. (the warning 
cry given by birds on the appearance of a hawk). 

Wart, maad, Hindi, and cUb aalll, Ar. : ^yc and zakU 
(‘ vide * Qawdn%nu*a-^ayydd, p. xxviii>. 

Wa8h,^i>i^tA>I dbgarddntda db~i tdza anddl^tan, 

• Ind. Pers. MS. (to wash meat or grain in many changes of 
water) : 

Washed or wetted meat, tu'ma-e dbddra^ Ind. Pers. 

MS. 

Watch ; [A wache of Nyghtingalis]. 

Watching, jagdnd, tr. Hindu, (to keep awake): 
be^ddrl, subs., Ind. Pers. MS. 

Water-bird, Ind. Pers. MS. (some species of water-bird 
that is a quarry for hawks). • 
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Water-rail, tir® maurman-toji (in Chach Hazara). 

Weather, to, hdhir bdndhna, Hindu, (to tie outside): 

UXif y bar^i dftdbniahaatan^ intr. Mod. Pets. = 
vulg. (to sit in the sun). Vide Bask. [W ealhering ^ 
is when you set your Hawk abroad to take the aire, either 
by day or night, in the frost, or in the sunne, or at any 
other season. — Latham.] 

Weaver-bird, U hayd, Hindu. 

Web (of feather), vide Shaft. 

Weevil, ^ ghun^ Hindi : vide Ant. 

White, kdfurt, Mod. Pers. and Ind. MSS. (lit. “camphor- 
coloured,” i.e., white, a term applied to a certain white 
varieties of goshawk, etc. ; Idziqi Mod. Pers. and Ind. 
MSS. V** white” ; derived from gul~irdziq% a species 

of jasmine, the bel phul of the Hindus ; a term similar to 
kdfuri). 

White-ant, vide Ant. 

White-hawk, [apparently] a hawk after the first moult, whenslie 
is no longer a Red-hawk or a Sore-hawk; vide Latham, 
intermew^]. 

Widgeon, morcha (in Chach Hazara). 

Wild, aahrafl and da^hti, Mod. Pers. vide also 

Flighty. 

Wind, vide Up- wind. 

Wind, sink the, [To skim near the ground to a certain distance 
in order to catch the wind and rise up-wind with it ; vide 
Corballis’ Forty^Five Years of Sport, pp. 4 and 5]. 

Wind, to cheat the, (to fiy low to the ground to escape the force 
of the wind by taking advantage of cover). 

Wing, surathi, Panj. ; hindd, Panj. bdzu, Hind., 

Pers. ; y par, Hindu, and Pers. (also = feather) : Jh bdl, Pers. 
(also = flight-feather): IL 3 daind, in Behar). 

Wing-tied, vide Flight. 

Wisp, (of snipe = walk) ; vide Snipe. 

“ * 

Wood-cock, murghri Tnralc, Mod. Pers. (lit. “the cunning 

bird ” ^ ; a Shiraz name for the Wood-cook) : Jl;,> nuk-dardz, 


i In early English plays a wood-oook is a simpleton. 
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Mod. Pers. ilU. “long-bill”; a vague term); tjli or 
yaJm^ or yalva^qushl^ T. : ‘ vide ’ Fall. 

Wood-pecker, y/’ ;!•> ddr-kuh^ Mod. Pers.: kandara, Ind. 

Pers. MS. 

Work, to, vide Fly. 

Worms, kinm^jonkn, vulg. , Hindu and Ind. MS. (worms 

in the intestines). 

Wren, vide Herd. 

Wrestle, duchdrvdv^lashmashvdan, Mod, Pers. 

(to have a rough and tumble, as hawk and Imbara on 
ground) : vide also Clutch and Bind. 

Y 

Yarak (in hunting condition; of short-winged hawks). [Yarak 
is a term much used by English falconers in England. 
Corballis in his Forty- Five Years of Sport (pp. 4 and 6), 
published 1891, states that the bird was introduced by the 
“ late Mr. Barker.” It is probably the Turkish word 
or yarag^ which means simply “ ready.”] 

Yellow-eyed, vide Hawk 

Youna, vide Sore-hawk. 



3i« Note on a Palaeolithic Implement made of 
Manganese-Ore. 

By L. Leigh Feemoe, D.So., A.R.S.M., F.Q.S., Asaiatant 
SuperifUenderU, Geological Survey of India, 

(With Plate No. XXXI.) 


Although I do not profess to be familiar with the literature 
of chipped-stone implements, or to be, in any way, an autho- 
rity on the subject, yet I think that the palsBolithic implement 
referred to on page 713 of my Memoir on the Manganese-ore 
Deposits of India, is of such interest on account of the material 
of which it is composed, that it is worthy of description. 

It was picked up by Mr. C. E. Low of the Central Pro- 
vinces Commission on the surface of the ground near Budbuda 
in the Balaghat district, Central Provinces, and presented by 
him to the (^ological Survey of India (22161). 

The chief interest of the specimen lies in the material out 
of which it has been fashioned, viz,, manganese-ore. The ac- 
tual mineral character of the specimen is revealed by a frac- 
ture of much younger date than the patina on the specimen. 
This fracture is the cause of the big bay in the middle of 
the left side of the specimen as shown in Pig. 1 of Plate XXXI. 
This fracture shows that the implement has been made from 
a piece of the fine-grained manganese-ore composed of an 
intimate mixture of braunite and psilomelane so characteristic 
of the manganese-ore deposits of the Central Provinces. It is 
the type of ore of which a photomicrograph is given on Plate 
I, facing page 54 of the Memoir already cited. The specific 
gravity of the specimen is 4*430 ; this agrees with the composi- 
tion mentioned above. 

The specimen, which is illustrated by the two figures on 
Plate XXXI, is 3*4 inches long. It is of palaeolithic type, and 
seeiEB to belong to the division of the river-drift implements 
designated by Sir John Evans ' as the * 8haq)-rimm^ imple- 
ments.’ 

Its general shape can be seen from the illustration,^ and, 
perhaps, is best described as ovate-lanceolate. 

The implement is not the same on the two faces .* one face 

1 The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of 
Qreat Britain.** 2nd edition (revised) ; p. 646 (1897). 

2 For the preparation of the process block, ea^ figure of the im- 
plement was cut out along its boundary from the print and mounted ; 
and, consequently, the edges, as represented in the plate, are not quite 
as angular as is really the case. 
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iboim in Bg. l-^bas bean faahioiMKi by chipping^ as 
oan be seen from the figure* But sinoe it was obipped, the 
whole sorfaee has beomne eemii*poli8bed* owhig, probabty, tp 
the oorrqsive notion of surface Waters rounding by solution the 
aharpedges between the original subconohoidal fractures. 

^e specimen shows, however, three fractures that ate 
probably of very recent age; they might almost have been 
made by the finder before he realism the character of the specie 
men. One of these (A) is at the tip, and is the cause of the 
light-grey area on the left side of the tip, as seen in Big* 1 ; 
and the other two are on the left side of the implmnent, as 
viewed in Fig. 1, one of the fractures (B) forming the bay al- 
ready referrm to, and the other fracture (0) being situated 
bdow the one just mentioned. 

The reverse side of the implement, which I have not figured, 
seems ve^ much rougher : its shape may, perhaps, be partly 
due to chipping, but it seems almost possible that it is an ori- 
ginal surface ; in this case, the implement must have been 
chipped from one of the boulders of manganese-ore so common 
in the talus deposits lying at the foot of many of the bedded 
manganese-ore deposits of the C^tral Provinces. 

On referring to the illustration, it will be seen that the 
specimen, as seen in Fig. 1, is not symmetncal ; a portion at 
the lower right-hand comer is missing. I cannot be certain, 
from the character of the fracture here, whether this fracture 
is a portion of the original surface of the boulder from which, 
I have supposed, the specimen was prepared, or whether it is a 
fracture made during the course of the preparation of the im- 
plement, or shortly subsequent. It cannot, in any case, be a 
recent fracture, for it shows as much patina as the presumed 
outer surface of the boulder. 

From Fig. 2 it will be seen that the butt end of the im- 
plement has also beeh trimmed to an edge, so that the imple- 
ment comes under the section of sharp-rimmed implements, as 
noticed above. On comparing my implement with those 
figured by Sir John Evans in the book mreadv mentioned, I 
fi^ that it is most like that shown in Fig. 475 from Boscombe 
near Bournemouth. The similarity does not lie merely in 
the* imperfection of both specimens at the lower right-hand 
comer, but also in the shape, as seen in front view, on edge, 
and in cross section. One point of difference, however, ehcmld 
be noticed in this comparison, viz,, that the Bosoompe 
men is twice as long as my specimen, although the are 

the same size. 

Although palieolithio implements have been found made 
of many rooks and minerals in differeiit parts of the world, yet 
1 am not aware that an implement mcde of manganese-ore has 
ever previously bemi deseriW. In any given area the ancient 
iidiabitaiitis seemed to have chosen ftne-grained a rook as 
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ooQld1>e obtaineitfer the faehioning of their implements of 
eUmOt end in India fine-grained quarteites» trap-rooks, and 
various d agate and ohalcedony seem^ to be the fav- 
ourite materials ; andsome of riiese, las., agate and chalcedony, 
are to be obtahied in the very area where the Implement here des- 
cribed was fouikl^ not in situ, of course, but in the form of peb- 
bles in rivers draining down from the Satoura Hills, which are 
composed of the Deccan Trap basalts* But the material used 
fi>r the implement hm described has, also, a very fine-grained 
texture, am manganese-ore of this character tends to break, 
when hand specimens of it are prepared, with a conohoidal 
fracture. It is not unlikely also that the high specific gravity 
of the material may have imported special v^ue to an imple- 
ment fashioned therofrom as compared with an implement made 
of a lighter stone. Up till the present, this is the only speci- 
men made of manganese-ore that has been found, but I hope 
that district officers working in the districts of Nagpur, Chhind- 
wara, Bhandara, and Bsdaghat in the CSenti^ Provinces, 
where ore of this type is found, may, in the future, discover 
other specimens of manganese-ore implements once they know 
of their existence. Although 1 know of no other record of an 
implement made of manganese-ore, yet Mr. V. Ball ^ has re- 
conled the receipt from Mr. W. G Olpherts of an implement 
made of magnetic iron-ore and found somewhere in the Narbada 
valley. 


J Pro Aa Soc Berio . 1881. p 120. 




32 . Chemical Examination of Aurvedie Metallic 
Preparations. 

Paet I.— “ Shata-puta lauha and Shahashba-puta 

LAUHA ” (IRON ROASTBD A HUNDRED AND A 
THOUSAND TIMES). 

By PuNOHANAN Nbooy, M.A., Professor, Rajshahi College, 
and Bibbndra Bhusan Adhikary, M.A. 


The Aurvedie system of medicine has enjoined from a very 
early age the use of metallic preparations. The method of 
preparation in many cases, however, has now become out of 
date and in some cases appears distinctly faulty according to 
modem scientific ideas. It has appeared to us a very interest- 
ing study to examine chemically these preparations, to identify 
them, and wherever possible to suggest more improved and 
modem methods of preparation. In this field Dr. P. C. Ray 
has done some valuable pioneering work by analysing some 
metallic preparations and incorporating the results in his His- 
tory of Hindu Chemistry, Part I. Many salts other than those 
examined by have yet to be analysed, and the present 
investigation is meant to be the first of a series of its kind. 

The principal compounds of iron used by our Aurvedie 
physicians are Shatarputa” and ** Shahashra-puta ” lauha 
(iron roasted a hundred and a thousand times). Prom their 
methods of preparation we suspected them to be oxides of iron, 
which, however, are not much used by allopathic physicians. 
In order to study the degree of oxidation in the various 
“ putas ” we attempted to collect samples from one “ puta” 
to thousand putas,” but we have been successful in getting 
only a few intermediate “ putas.” 

The method of purification ( iftw) and roasting is given 
in detail in Rasendra-shar-Shangraha. 


Method of Preparation as given in Rasendra-shdr-Shangraha, 

Rasendra-shar-Shangraha first mentions many difierent 
varieties of iron. ‘'The BIrouncha iron is twice better than 
ordinary iron, the Kalmga iron eight times better than 
Krouncha, the Bhadra iron again hundred times better than 
Kalinga, the Bajra iron a thousand times better than Bhadra, 
the Pandi iron a hundred times better than Bajra, the Niran- 
gairon ten times better than Pandi, while Kanta iron is a 
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thousand crore times better than Niranga. ” * So Kanta iron is 
the best kind of iron for medical purposes, and should be taken. 
[For a description of Kanta iron, vide Dr. P. C. Ray’s History 
of Hindu Chemistry^ Vol. I, page 60.] When the proper kind 
of iron is selected, it is first finely powdered and then purified 
( iftftni ) by macerating it in a decoction of the ‘ * three m 3 n:o- 
balans ” (f^iWT). The iron is then again immersed in the same 
decoction and dried in the sun. This process is to be repeated 
seven times. This is called “ bhanu-paka-bidhi ’ ’ miT fwfir)- 
The iron is next boiled in decoctions of various substances de- 
pending on the nature of the disease for which it is to be used. 
This process is called “ sthali-paka-bidlii ” firfV)- 

The iron thus treated is now washed in clear water and roasted 
inside two earthenware concave dishes with their mouths placed 
on each other and luted with mud. This pair of dishes is then 
put in a pit of suitable dimensions dug in the earth and heated 
by means of burning cow-dung cakes. This process is called 
“ puta-paka-bidlii ** The iron is thus to be 

roasted ten, hundred or even thousand times, and it is 
believed that the greater the number of ‘ ‘ putas ’ ’ iron has been 
subjected to, its medicinal efficacy increases in a corresponding 
degree. TJie alternate maceration and heating make the powdei 
very light, and, in fact, the test prescribed by Rasendro-shar* 
Shangraha by means of which the proper number of putas is to 
be judged is the extreme lightness of the powder. ‘ ‘ The iron 
is to be roasted until, being finely powdered and thrown on to 
water, it will swim on the water like a duck on account of its 
lightness. ’ ’ ^ 

i 

aa: a»T*n wrrpf i 

In another place we have got ipiTfV'lt 

etc.,” from which also we learn that Kanta iron is 
the best kind of iron to be used. 

® For a description of a roasting pit see R&y’s History, page 70. 

prt i 

* 1 % 

« 
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Methods of PreparcUion hy Modem Aurvedic Physicians, 

As most Aurvedic physicians prepare their own medicines , 
the methods of preparing the same medicine vary considerably. 
So far as we have been able to collect information, there are 
three different methods of preparing **lauha8. 

(1) Some physicians procure the best kind of iron, heat 
it in a blacksmith's forge and take the rust formed on the sur- 
face of the iron. 

(2) Others keep steel immersed in cow’s urine for years 
together and take the rust collected on the surface. 

(3) While some are reported to prepare their “lauhas * ’ 
by repeatedly heating powdered ferrous sulphate ( iPKtw ). 
Of course the method given in Rasendra-shar-Shangraha is 
followed by many orthodox physicians. In the methods Nos. 
(1) and (2) the rusts obtained are purified in the usual way and 
then formed into balls with cow*s urine or a decoction of the 
“ three myrobalans.” dried in the sun and calcined in the pit 
by means of burning cow-dung cakes in the usual way. The 
balling, powdering and calcining in an enclosed space are 
repeated ten, hundred or thousand times. 

Experimental. 

We collected “lauhas” which have undergone different 
number of “ putas.” The colour of these samples varied from 
greyish black and grey to rouge red. It was observed that one 
^^putalauha” was greatly attracted by a magnet, "lauha” 
which has been calcined ten times was attracted to a less 
degree, while samples of seventy-eight “ puta lauha” were 
very slightly attracted. As regards iron which has been 
calcined hundred or thousand times, it was not in the least 
attracted by a Inagnet. The magnetic character of the samples 
which have undergone a smaller number of ^^putas ” suggested 
to us the possibility of the presence of free iron in them. The 
oxides of iron, both ferrous and ferric, were also present. As 
we were not acquainted witt any method by means of which 
free iron could be quantitatively determined in presence of 
ferrous and ferric oxides, we tried the following method which 
was found to be fairly satisfactory : — 

Method of estimating Free Iron in the presence of Ferrous and 
Ferric Salts. 

The quantity of iron was determined fr#m the quantity of 
hydrogen evolved when acted upon by dilute sulphuric acid 
in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The total ferrous iron 
due to the solution of the iron in sulphuric acid and the quan- 
tity of ferrous salt present is determined by titration with 
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bichromate solution. The difference between the combined 
ferrous iron and free iron gives the quantity of ferrous iron 
already present. The ferric iron is then easily estimated by 
precipitating the total iron with ammonia and subtracting the 
ferrous and free iron from the total iron thus found. 

In order to test how far the hydrogen method of estimat- 
ing iron is successful quantitatively we carried on some blank 
experiments using the apparatus sketched below. The carbon 
dioxide was obtained by heating sodium bicarbonate in the 
hard glass tube A. The Erlenmeyer flask contains the weighed 
quantity of pure iron wire and the tap-funnel contains the 
dilute acid (1 : 4). 



The hydrogen was collected in a 260 c.c. volumetric 
measuring flask with a long neck over strong caustic potash 
contained in a basin. In order to test whether all the air has 
been driven out by carbon dioxide, a long tube with a stop-cock 
at the upper end was used and the caustic potash was sucked 
into the tube with the help of a piece of rubber tubing. When 
no more bubbles collected in the tube, the measuring flask 
fllled with caustic potash solution was substituted for the tube. 
The acid was then dropped in and the hydrogen evolved is 
driven out by the carbon dioxide and collected in the flask so 
long as any bubbles come out. The flask was next transferred 
to a deep pneumatic trough and the volume of water ascer- 
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tained after adjusting water level. The capacity of the flask 
was measured once for all by filling it with water. The differ- 
ence between the two volumes of course gives the volume of 
hydrogen. The following are the results of three blank 
experiments : — 


Wt. of iron 
wire taken. 

Vol. of H. 
at N.T.P. 

Wt. of H. 
calculated. 

Wt. of iron 
calculated. 

Error 

1 

•4485 

178-2 c.c. 

•016038 

4490 

1 

-0005 

4560 

181-6 c.c. 

•016344 

4576 

-h-0016 

•2327 

92-8 c.c. 

•008352 

•2338 

+ 0011 


Qualitative and Quantitative Anwlyaia, 

Qualitative analysis showed the presence of a small quan- 
tity of soluble salt mostly potassium phosphate, siliceous 
matter and iron. There was no carbon ( as we expected ), nor 
any aluminium. The results of quantitative examination are 
given below. The ‘‘ one-puta,” “ ten-puta ” and “ seventy- 
eight puta ” “ lauhas ” are the products of heating the same 
sample of iron. The ' * hundred-puta ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ thousand-puta ’ ’ 
lauhas,’* both marked (A), are again the oxidation products 
of another sample of iron. Lastly, the “thousand-puta” 
“ lauha ” marked (B) is a different preparation. 


* * One-puta lauha. ” “ Ten-puta lauha. ’ ’ 


Fe = (5 c.c. H only) 

= 012 

Fe 

= nil. 

FeO 

= 68*1 

FeO 

= 231 

Pe,0, 

= 20*4 

Fe 0. 

= 400 

Siliceous matter. . 

= 101 

Siliceous matter. . 

= 321 

Soluble salt (most pot. 


Soluble salt 

= 4-6 

phos.) 

= 1-3 




99-912 


99-8 

“ Seven ty-eight-puta lauha.” 

“ Hundred-puta lauha.” 



(A) 


Pe 

= nil. 

Fe 

= nil. 

FeO 

= 9-6 

FeO 

= nil. 

PcgOg 

= 61-2 

FeA 

= 83t9 

Siliceous matter. . 

= 341 

Siliceous matter 

= 12-7 

Soluble salt 

- 6-4 

Soluble salt of which 




p 

ti 

CD 

= 3-7 

100-2 


100-3 
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“ Thousand-puta lauha.” 

“ Thousand-puta lauha.” 

(A). 


(B) 


Fe 

= nil. 

Fe 

= nil. 

FeO 

= nil. 

FeO 

= nil. 

FcgO.^ 

= 78-1 


= 84*6 

Siliceous matter . . 

= 17*9 

Siliceous mutter . . 

= 11*3 

Soluble salt 

= 41 

Soluble salt of which 




PaO^ = 1-2. 

= 3*8 


100*1 


99*7 


Discussion 

o/ Remiits. 



From the above it is clear that the magnetic properties of 
the samples of iron which have undergone fewer number of 
“ putas” are not due to free iron, which is present in minute 
quantities in the “one-puta” “lauha,” but to ferroso-ferric 
oxides, the ferrous and ferric oxides being present in them in 
varying proportions.' As the number of “putas** increases, 
the amount of ferrous oxide diminishes, and at the hundred 
putas ” and above, the iron is wholly present in the form of 
ferric oxide. Hence “ hundred-puta ” and “ thousand puta ” 
lauhas are not attracted by the magnet. 

2. Siliceous matter is present in very large proportions 
varying from 10*1 to as much as 34-1 per cent. This impurity 
most probably comes from the unglazed earthenware pots that 
are used for roasting. 

3. “ Shata-puta ” and ** shahasra-puta ” “ lauhas have 
almost identical compositions. Both are impure ferric oxide, 
the percentage of which varies from 78*1 to 84*6. Both are 
non-magnetic and swim like a duck ” on water. On account 
of the very large number of “ putas,” in the course of which 
it undergoes maceration, powdering and roasting for a thousand 
times, the “ shahasra-puta ” “ lauha ” is lighter and finer than 

'shata-puta.” The time taken to prepare these lauhas is 
very long indeed. If one “ puta ” be finished in one day, the 
preparation of “ shata-puta” takes more than three months 
and that of “shahasra-puta” about three years. As the 
roasting is carried on in closed vessels the oxidation proceeds 

I Cf. Koacoe and Sohorlemmer's Treatise on Ohemistry, Vol. II, 
Part 2, “ Magnetic oxide of iron “ When iron is heated ^ redness 
in the air, it becomes coated with an iron scale. lUs is a mixture or a 
compound of the monoxide and sesquioxide in varying proportions 
The inner layer which is blackened grey porous, brittle and attracted 
by the magnet, has the composition 6FeO Fe^Og and is not magnetic. 
The outer layer contains a large quantity of ferric oxide, is of a reddish 
colour and is more strongly attracted by the magnet than the inner 
portion. ” 
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very slowly. If, however, open vessels be employed m future, 
the time may be greatly ourtailed. 

4. The test of “swimming on water like a duck” is a 
crucial one with the Aurvedie physicians for ‘‘lauhas.” We 
have seen that precipitated ferric oxide of the laboratory does 
not ' swim like a duck.^' It is probable that Aurvedie 
“ lauhas ** being very light and porous are easily assimilated in 
the bodv while ordinary ferric oxide being not so light and 
porous is not easily taken up and hence not used by Allopathic 
doctors. 

Before concluding we have great pleasure in thanking 
Kabiraj Baroda Kanta Chakrabarty of Rajshahi for placing at 
our disposal his knowledge of Aurveda. 




33* Ladvags rGyalrabs. 

The Chronicles of Ladakh, cu^cording to ScMa^gintweiV s MS. 

Translated by A. H. Franoblb. 

Introductory Note. 

1 am presenting to the public an English translation of the 
first two chapters and the last page of the third chapter of 
8chlagintweit’s ‘ Die Konige von Tibet.’ This translation into 
English was not made from the German rendering by Schlagint- 
weit. In many cases I had to abandon Schlagintweit’s trans- 
lation altogether and translate afresh from the Tibetan text 
which Schlagintweit appended to his ‘Die Konige von Tibet.’ 

As is stated by the early Tibetan writers themselves, they 
made use of several historical books which were then current 
in Ladakli. The following titles are mentioned : — 

(1) 'aJigsrlen gdagspa (in the genealogy of the SUkyas) ; 

(2) rOyalrahs spunpo gsum khug bkmpoi rgyal mthsan ; 

(3) gSangba or *aBru hdm ; 

(4) Dangpo dhang hyed rimpai dgu hyung. 

Of these works, the last mentioned is still known in Ladakh, 
where it is called Rim dgu. This work may possibly come to 
light again. 

It is very probable that some of the early hisTorians of 
Ladakh or Tibet took Indian VamSavalls as their model. The 
Vam^vall of Chamba, for instance, as published by Dr. J. Ph. 
Vogel, in his * Antiquities of Chamba State.’ bears a strong 
resemblance to the older portions of the Ladvags rgyalrabs. 
Both productions begin with an introductory hymn in which 
the book is called a necklace. This necklace is represented as 
being wound round the neck of the deity or saint to whom the 
book is dedicated. Then, both books contain a long list of 
names of mythological beings, the supposed supernatural an- 
cestors of the race of kings, and in a third part, the names of 
the actual human kings are given. The Indian Vam^§> vails, 
even if they contained nothing but names, were written in 
metre, and so it also was probably with the Tibetan production. 
A last remnant of this Tibetan metrical Vamdavall we have in 
Schlagintweit’s folios 136 and 14a, where there are ten lines of 
metrical verse which contain only names in line 1-6, and a few^ 
notes on that group of kings in line 7-10; and again in folio 9a, 
where a Buddhist legend is told in the same metre. As the 
word rgyal mthsan may be translated by * royal names,’ the 
historical book mentioned under No. (2) may have been such 
a Tibetan VamdavaJl. 
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In addition to the Indian Vam^ftyalis, Tibetan historio- 
graphy was also influenced in very early times by Chinese 
historiographers. I think that Boc^U is quite right when he 
compares the seven Tibetan Khri (throne) kings with the 
twelve celestial sovereigns of the cWese Sanhvxmg ; the six 
Tibetan Legs with the eleven terrestrial sovereigns of the Chinese ; 
and the eight Tibetan Lde with the nine human sovereigns of 
the Chinese. Possibly, the Tibetans were not at once furnished 
with sufficient names to satisfy a Chinese historian. Therefore, 
they had to manufacture new names, or classes of names, and 
insert them in their lists. Tliis may account for more than one 
beginning in the rOyalrabs, as we have it at present. Thus, 
we find two kings of the name of 8pu rgyal. Of the palace of 
Phyi dbang stag rise, which was stated in the chronicles to have 
been in existence during the reign of the first king, we hear 
again ten or eleven generations later that it was then built as the 
first palace of the country. Then, although the country is 
described as having been in a high state of civihsation under its 
first king, a first introduction of civilisation is attributed also 
to several of his successors. Prom the Chines^^, the Tibetans 
})robably learnt writing history in prose. 

But a really intelligent and pragmatic form of prose writing 
was not acquired before the 16th century, when quite a new 
way of recording facts made its appearance. This last and best 
form of chronicling was probably learnt from the Mohamedan 
writers of the period. 

The man who compiled the story of the kings of Yarlung, 
as we find it in the rGyalrabSy did not only derive his informa- 
tion from chronicles in prose or verse, but also made use of the 
folklore of his time, and thereby added a new charm to his chapter 
of the history. Thus, we find an old proverb on folio 11a, and 
popular ditties on folios 14a and 6, and 196. The first song on 
foho 9a is probably a verse from Buddhist literature which had 
become popular, whilst the second song once formed part of the 
ancient metrical Vaih^avall, with which it has the metre in 
common, as stated above. It is interesting that also in Dr. 
K. Marx’s BMS., an ancient popular softg is found which it was 
the historian’s endeavor to turn into prose. My attention was 
drawn to this interesting fact in the following way : I told my 
Tibetan assistant, PhurUhsogs of Khalatse, to read through the 
third chapter of Schlagintweit’s Tibetan text of the chronicles, 
to see if he could find poetical parts in it. He read it and said 
that he had not found anything, because the old song of Ali Mir, 
which was contained in K. Marx’s rOyakhas, was omitted in 
Sclilagintweit’s copy. He said that he had often heard people 
sing a song of Ali Mir. When I examined Marx’s text, I could 
see at once that seven lines of the old song could be easily restored, 
by making only very slight alterations in the text. It then runs 
as follows 
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Khasang ngayis rmilamdu : 
mThsonaB sengge nargyis mchongs 
rGyal Khatimla tliimpar mthong 
De dang dus mthsungn bumo ’adi 
Semscan dang ni Idanpar gyur 
’aDila bu zhig ngespar skye 
Mingla sengge mam rgyal thogs. 

Ihon also, in Schlagintweit’s third chapter, in the tale of 
the battle of Basgo, we find a little song of four lines included, 
as follows (with two corrections by myself) : — 

rGyalpo babsgor bzhugs shing 
Khachul dmag dang boas 
Sogpo mamsla brgyabpas 
Sog ’abros thabssu song. 

The influ(*nce of prose productions of folklore (Kesarsaga 
in particular) on the writing of history, is of course very distinct 
in the early parts of the chronicle. Let me mention only the des- 
cription of the seven heroes in fol. 76, which at once calls to mind 
the seven Agus of the Kesaisaga. But also passages like the 
description of Lha dbang rnam rgyaVs three sons, who lived as 
late as the sixteenth century, look as if they had just been copied 
from the Kesarsaga. 

Let me now review the Ladvaga rgyalrahs, the chronicles 
of Ladakh, and register what has been published or translated. 
It consists of ten parts, some of which have headings in Tibetan, 
whilst others have not. Schlagintweit’s MS. contains some of 
its parts in full, whilst others receive valuable coiilributions 
from it. Only one part is not represented in it. 

1. Introductory Hymn. It is found in SMS. (Schlagint- 
weit’s MS.). 

2. Cosmology and Cosmogony. This chapter is omitted 
in SMS. K. Marx mentions it as occurring in AMS. The first 
seven or eight lines of inscription No. 67 (translated in Ind. 
Ant., vols.xxxv, xxxvi, in my article ‘ Archseology in W. Tibet), 
seem to be taken from this cosmology. They run as follows : — 

' ‘ The spheres [are these] : In the middle of all that grew 
into order, is the mountain Ri dbang Ihunpo (Sumeru), the 
measure of whose glory is 400,000 geographical miles. The 
outlying and close-lying principal continents are surrounded by 
all the mountains. The four continents are in the east, south, 
west, [and] north ; and there are eight islands. According 
to their order, the continents are: Zla gam (‘New moon’*; 
name of the continent in the east which is supposed to be of the 
shape of the new moon, and its inhabitants to have faces of the 
same shape) ; Zur gmm (‘ Three points,.’ ‘ triangular ’ ; name 
of the continent in the south (India), the inhabitants of which 
have triangular faces, as men actually liave) ; Oru hzht 
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(‘ Four corners ’ ; name of the continent in the west which is 
believed to be of square shape, and the inhabitants to have square 
faces; Zlum ckaqa (‘ Circle produced ‘full moon ’ ; name of 
the continent in the north which is supposed to be of circular 
shape, and the inhabitants of which are said to have round faces). 
If their (the continents’) size is measured according to their 
order, it is 719,000 geographical miles ” 

3. The Genealogy of the Slikyas. It is found in K. Marx’s 
AMS, and in Schlagintweit’s text (SMS). It is interesting that 
several of the mythological names contained in it are found also 
in inscriptions of Ladakh and in folklore. This shows how 
deeply rooted is the belief of the people that the kings of Ladakh 
are descended from the SUkya race. 

4. The Tibetan Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to Lang- 
darma, the Apostate. This chapter is entitled in Tibetan ‘ His- 
tory of the First Spread of Buddhism.’ It is found in K. Marx’s 
AMS and CMS, as well as in SMS. The same times we find 
described in Central Tibetan and Mongolian historical books, and 
in Chinese works. The latter were translated by S. W. Bushell, 
(JRAS, 1880). A most successful attempt to reconcile the 
Chinese with the Tibetan accounts was made by Herbert 
Miiller in ‘ Zeitschnft fur vergleichende Rechtskunde,’ Bd. xx. 
My chronology is based on the Chinese clironicles. 

5. Langdarma’s Persecution of Buddhism. This chapter 
IS entitled in Tibetan ‘The Submerging of Buddha’s Religion.’ 
It is found in K. Marx ’s AMS and CMS, as well as m SMS. The 
same times are described in CVntral Tibetan, Mongolian, and 
(Chinese historical works. Even Alberuni speaks of Longdherman , 
Langdarma. 

6. The Kings of the First West Tibetan Dynasty. This 
chapter is called in Tibetan ‘ Tlie Story of the Later Spread of 
Buddha’s Religion.’ It is found in K. Marx's AMS and CMS, 
and in SMS. The first part of this chapter was translated 
by myself for t)ie first time into English, after the text of SMS. 
As the rest of the cliapter was translated in an excellent manner 
by K. Marx, 1 shall simply review the chapter by giving names 
of kings, dates, and notes of interest. In the same way will 
be treated the following chapters : — 

7. The Kings of the Second Dynasty down to Sengge mam 
rgyed. This is probably the biography of Sengge rnam rgyal, 
(‘ompiled by his son bDe Man rnam rgyal, as stated in SMS. 
No oriental would begin a biography with the birth of his hero. 
The hero’s history is given at the end of a long narrative of liis 
ancestors. K. Marx’s AMS and SMS are probably such biogra- 
phies of Sengge mam rgyaX furnished with the most elaborate 
ground work. SMS contains a few interesting additions to the 
history of Sengge rnam rgyal which are not found in K. Marx’s 
‘ Three Documents.’ 

8. The Last Independent Kings of Ladakh. This chapter 
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which is notjfumished with a Tibetan title, is found in K. Marx’s 
BMS and CMS. SMS contains a few interesting additions to the 
text, as published in K. Marx’s ‘ Three Documents.’ K. Marx’s 
Tibetan text being lost, I am now making efforts to recover it. 

And I hope that the text of C'MS at least will again come to light. 

9. The History of the Dogra War. Its Tibetan title is 
‘ History of the Indian War.’ It is found in K. Marx’s CMS, 
and SMS contains only an interesting note on it. The Tibetan 
text as well as the greater part of the English translation by my 
wife were published in K. Marx’s ‘ Three Documents.’ It was 
written by Munshi dPal rgyas, the present chronicler of Ladakh. 

10 Ladakii after the Dogra War. This chapter which was 
written by Munshi dPcd rgyas has not yet been published. I 
am now making efforts to have it copied. SMS contains a single 
line referring to these times. 

My thanks are due to Dr. J. Hutchison, of the Scotch Mission, 
for assisting me to find the (‘orrect English rendering of Tibetan 
phrases, and to my Ladakhi assistant, Phunthsogs of Khalatse, 
for helping me io ascertain the correct interpretation of many 
obscure passages. 

TRANSLATION. 

Part I. —Introductory Hymn. 

' Witli the iron hook of the wonderfully sweet and [all] Fol. la. 
knowing youth Gesar, 

And by the power of suckling at the heart of mother Eidvags 
migcan (Mrigakshl), [who is] religion itself, 

This clear mirror of religion reflecting scones [ >1 people] 
as if moving to and fro in a dance, [has become] a 
reality, 

It has become a neck ornament of the naked priest Zurpfiud 
Inga pa (Pancas^ikha). 

Part II. — Cosmology. 

Omitted in SMS. 

Part III.— The Genealogy of the Sakyas. 

Drawing near through the blessing-pronouncing musical Fol. 26. 
sound of the stringed tamburin, the nectar of immeasurable 
wisdom, the immeasurable fountain Zamatog, the treasure house 
of spiritual secrets, the king of astonishing things, the [symbol] 
dPdbm with which this. Kalpa is adorned,, the Candrakanta 
stone in the middle of a floating rosary of a thousand [stones], 
the circle of power, became evident and rose like the moon. 

I A book on history or geography is generally called a mirror. Gesar 
IS a v^ell-known deity of the Prebuddhist religion ot Tibet. 
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As there was powerful prayer girded with might like a wave, 
and an eminent power of spotless truth, there arose like a white 
Fol. 3a. lotus Buramshingpa (Ikshvaku), the conqueror who continu- 
ally beats throughout the three worlds the great drum of the 
queen of songs of praise. He is the root of the fulfilled blessings 
of immeasurable value which accumulated through the go^ 
works of the gods and [other] creatures [who had received] 
his precious teaching. 

This arose and Increased, and as the upwards striving ac- 
complisher was dependent on a great king who ruled the area 
of the wide earth, our teacher (Buddha) looked out for a clan, 
a country, a time, a family, and a woman, these five, and allowed 
himself to be bom as Zas gtsang^s (Shddhodana’s) son. Let 
me first relate a little of his family. 

The people of India lived in an undying state, with a hfe of 
immeasurable length, with abundant [gratification] of their 
nine desires, and they had power, alas! over infinite accom- 
Fol. 3&. plishments. At that time, there was a nectar which took away 
the consciousness of exertion, there was nutriment in the earth, 
fertility in the ground, and abundance of rice which grew without 
ploughing. 

Then the accomplishments which belonged to [the state) 
. of the gods were exchanged for other activities ; tlie rice whicli 
grew without ploughing, disappeared entirely, [the harvest] 
depended on the worker, and pains had to be taken over agri- 
culture. There arose mutual quarrelling and fault-finding, and 
king Mangpos bkurba "(Mahasammata) who decided judgment 
in a just way, and before whom all bowed in reverence, became 
the famous one of old. 

Then [there reigned] successively: 'Od rndzes (Rocha); 

(Kalyana) ; dOe mchog (Varakalyana) ; and gSo styowf/ 
'‘aphags (Utposhaddha). And now, to speak of the five classes 
of kings : The [five] sons of gSo sbyong ^apkags, the wheel-turn- 
ing kings, were according to a presage born in this way : On the 
crown of [g/S'o sbyong 'aphugs'] head there formed a swelling, 
and when it broke, [out came] Ngalalamu (Mandhatar) ; 
Fol. 4a. then there arose a swelling on his right thigh, and out of it 
came mDzespa (Charul ; there arose a swelling on his left thigh, 
and out of it came Nye rndzes (Upacharu) ; there formed a swell- 
ing on his right foot, and out of it came mDzes Man (Charumant) ; ' 
and there arose a swelling on his left foot, and out of it came 
Nye ^zes Idan (Upacharumant). These five are called the five 
kings who turned the wheel [of religion]. 

The last four reigned in one of the four continents. They 
are the kings who turned the gold, silver, copper, and iron 


1 The name mDzea Idan ii used u an epithet of the Ladakhi king 
Wom dbyangs mam rgyal. See my article ‘Ten andeat historical songs 
from W. Tibet,’ Ind. Ant., 1909. 
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wheels [of religion]. From these kings till Zas gisang (Siiddho- 
dana), it is said, there descended 1,215,174 kings in succession, 
or 834,534 according to the [book] ^aJiga rten gda^apa (Wisdom 
of the World). These two [different] ways of stating [the num- 
ber] are the most extraordinary [statement] made by those who 
tell the history of the times of degeneration. As the glorious 
youth (Gesar) was so busy with drawing souls upwards, he did 46. 
not tell them clearly ; and when later on the learned who wished 
to write down the tale, examined him, he scoffed at them. 

To the family oif that same teacher (Zaa gtaang) belong 
Nyimai gnyen (Suryavam^a) and Buramahimjpa (Ikshvaku) 
who is called Shakya. One hundred generations after {Buram- 
shingpd], there arose king rNabacan (Karnika) in the country 
of Gru 'ctdzin (Potala). He had two sons, Ooutarm and BJutra- 
dhvadza. When Ooutarm, the elder one, saw that government 
was carried on in a religious as well as an irreligious (mixed) 
way, he thought : “ It will be like that also, when I undertake 
the government.” Tlien he was sorry and became a mendicant 
under priest mDog ruxg (Krishna varna). The younger one, 
Bharadhmdzja , [therefore] reigned. At that time, there lived 
in that country a harlot called ’o Groha hzangmo (Sattvabliadra). 

She and a cunning youth called Padrmi rtaa log (Mrinala) in- 
dulged in sensual pleasure. As she had also immoral inter- Fol. 5a. 
course at the same time with another jman, a] merchant, Padrmi 
rtaa log became angry and cut off hZangmo\s head. Then he 
placed the blood-stained sword [and bZarujmo\^ head] at the 
door of Goutama’s cavern. The executioners who pursued [the 
murderer, saw that) there was a blood-stained sword and the 
head of bZangmo there. Thus, the punishment for that ] crime] 
was inflicted on Goutarm, and he was impaled. The hermit 
rnDognag knew all this, and went to Goutama. He said * 

Boy, what have you done that you Imust) suffer this 
Goutarm answered : ‘ ‘ Master, there is no fault in me ! By the 
truth of my word that there is no fault in me, may the teacher’s Fol. 56. 
[black face] be turned into a golden face !” At once the black 
coloured hermit became golden and was henceforth called hermit 
(jSer mdogcan. 

Then the hermit saw that Ooutarm' a line of religious kings 
(Dharmarajas) would become extinct and said to Goutarm . 

‘ ‘ For the sake of your family you must leave a seed.” Gmtarm 
answered : “ As I am tormented with misery, I cannot rear a 
family!” Then the teacher produced a pleasant coolness by 
overshadowing clouds, and when Ooutarm was in a pleasant 
state, he produced two drops of semen virile mixed with blood." 

They were placed on two leaves of sugarcane (Buram ahing, 
Ikshvaku) and ripened through the heat of the sun and the 
moisture of the moon, and two boys were produced. They 
received the names Buramahiugpa (Ikshvaku) and Nyirmi 6o. 
gnyen (Suryayarh^a). 
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Nyimai gnyen became a mendicant, and Buramshingpa 
reigned. The descendants of Buramshingpa^ became famous 
and increased. 

One hundred generations after him, there arose king 
^aPhags skyespo (Virudhaka). His elder spouse bore him four 
sons, and the younger one four daughters. At a later (another) 
time, both wives having died, he married the daughter of a 
foreign king who said: “The sons whom you already have, 
must not reign. If my daughter should have a son, he must 
reign !“ As he had said this, the ministers held a consultation, 
[aj> follows] : “ We do not know if his daughter will have a son 
or not. If a son should be born, we do not know if he will 
live or not. If he should live, we must place him on the throne.” 
As the result of this consultation, he married the princess. 

Fol. Ob. She bore liim a son called rGyal srid dgd (Rashtrananda). 

At that time, the ministers thought as follows : “ If we place 
the elder brother on the throne, we go beyond oui former pro- 
mise ; if we place rGyal srid dgd [on the throne], we have to 
take heed to the elder brothers. We must turn out the eldei 
brothers by some device!’’— thus thinking, a cr&% one from 
among the ministers pronounced some calumny [against them | 
and turned them out. 

They went to the banks of the river hSkal Idan shing rta 
(Bhagiratha), built a fiut in a forest, not very distant from the 
place of the hermit gSer skya (Kapilu), and hved there. When 
they had attained to adolescence, they became pale and thin, 
and when the hermit saw this, he asked them [about it]. They 
said • “ We have become like this, because we are tortured by 
passion (or by the highest virtue).” He said “If you are 
so ill, you must avoid the sister with whom you have both parents 
in common, but amuse yourself with the sister whose mother 
Fol. 7a. is in truth tlie sister of your own mother !” They asked him 
‘ ‘ Great hermit, is it right to do this ? ” He answered : ‘ ‘ For 
royalty which has renounced the throne, it is right to do this 
They took the words of the hermit as their rule, and did accord- 
ing to it. Many boys and girls were born, and when their father 
heard of it , he said : ‘ ‘ Could the young people do such a thing ( ’ ’ 
Or in Indian language : Shdkya (could they ?). This is the 
^origin of the Shdkyas. 

Fifty-three thousand generations of them originated at 
Grong mkhyer gser skya (Kapilavastu). 

Then king Shing rta bcupa (Da^aratha) arose. At the end 
of 26 generations after him, a king called gZhu hrtan (Dhanva- 
durya) came up. He had two sons, Sengge 'agrxm (Simhahanu) 
and Sengge sgra (Siihhanada). Sengge *agram became famous 

I It IS interestiag that the Dame Buramahingpa is found in many 
stone inscriptions of Ladakh. There the kings of Ladakh are asserted 
to be of his family. See Inscr. Nos. 66, 71, 79. 117. 
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as a skilful archer. He is the greatest of all archers of 'aDzambu 
gling (Jambudvipa). Sengge ^agram had four sons : Zas Fol 76. 
gtmng (Siiddhodana) ; Zas dkar (Suklodana) ; Breho zas (Droiio- 
dana); and bDttd rtsi zas (Amritodana). 

Zds gtsang was of good form, beautiful, pretty to look at, 
of great strength, a hero, steadfast, clever, conspicuous for 
wisdom, cheerful, and of great courage. He was not lazy, and 
did not pursue evil passions. He was a Dharmaraja full of reli- 
gion, assiduous to reign according to religion.’ 

This king married the two daughters of king Legapor robs 
bsad (Suprabuddha), sGyu ^aphrulma (Maya), and 8(^u ^aphrul 
chenpo (Mahamaya), and each of them bad 50() maid-servants. 

At a later time, king Sengge 'agram died, and Zas gtsang 
reigned. At that time, all men increased in riches, diseases of 
man and beast ceased, and endued with perfection, lie protected 
them all like children. 

At that time, the holy son of the gods, Tog dkarpo (S'veta- Fol. 8a. 
ketu), looked out for the tribe, the country, the time, tlie family, 
and the mother, and entered the womb of king Zas gtsang' s 
wife, sGyut 'aphrvl chenpo. After he had remained in it for 
twelve months, he was born from the right armpit of his mother, 
without being defiled by the impurity of the womb. [This 
Jiappened] on the eighth day of the little spring month, when 
the stars were favourable. He was distinguished by the thirty- 
two marks of a gi’eat man, and was decorated with eighty 
physical perfections. 

On that occasion, various miracles of happiness happened : 

In four great countries four princes were born. A^ MagaUi, 
gZugscan snyingpo (Bimbisara), the son of Padma chenpo (Ma- 
liapadma) ; at Kosala, gSal rgyal (Prasenajlt),^ the son of Thsangs 
sbyin (Bralimadatta) ; at Badpala (Kau6amblil), Sharba (Udaya- 
na), the son of dMag brgyapa, (Satanlka) ; at 'aPhags rgyal "Pol. 9ib. 
(Ujjayinl), Thimbu rabs^mng, (Pradyota), the son of Mu khrud 
mthd yas (Anantanemi). And besides them, 500 [sons] of the 
upper classes. Together with Grogs 'adzinrm (Ya^^hara), 

800 girls, and together with mDunpa (Chandaka), 500 maid- 
servants ; 10,000 male and 10,000 female foals, and 10,000 
elephants (or oxen) were born, 500 banana (?) gardens, and 500 
treasures came into existence. In the centre, (Gaya), the Bodhi 
tree [began to] grow. 

The son received the name of Don thamscadgrubpa (Sarva- 
siddhartha). Then the prince grew up and distinguished himself 
in reading (letters), arithmetic, and the five great branches of 


1 Zaa gtaang is called an ancestor of the Ladakhi kin^is in inscriptions 
No. 38 (time of Lha dbang rnam rgyal) and No. 64 (time of bDe Idan 
mam rgyal). 

3 King gSal rgyal was the father of gNya Khri biaanpot the first king 
of Tibet, according to a statement in the following chapter. 
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Fol. 9a. 


Fol. 96. 


Fol. lOo. 


science. As regards strength and dexterity, he was superior to 
IM sbyin (Devadatta) and all other illustrious men, and was 
called [Thvbpa], (the mighty one). Then the son was asked 
to marry a lady, and the youth replied : 


(Verses). 

‘ ‘ My highest wisdom is the understanding of desire ; 

[Desire] is the root of strife, anger, suffering, and misery ; 

It is like the poisonous leaf of the 'aJigs hyed tree (Bha- 
yafikara). 

It is like fire and like the edge of the sword.’ ’ 

In this way, he enumerated many sins of the household 
and added : ‘ ‘ But, if I could find a girl like this, I should marry 
her I’ ’ Thus saying, he wrote down in a letter the qualities of a 
woman, gave it [to the king], and the king had several [copies] 
published and gave the following directions : — 

(Verses). 

“ Who among the daughters of kings and Brahmans, 

Of the nobility and of citizens, 

Has the qualities [enumerated] here. 

That girl must be found ! 

She will be the proper bride 

Of my flesh and blood (son and kind). 

In such beautiful qualities and virtue 
His heart will rejoice !” 

Such a letter he gave to a Brahman witli respectful greetings, 
and the Brahman went to all countries to search [for a bride]. 
In course of time, he found 8a thsoma (Gopa). He smiled 
[saying] : “ Now 1 have found [all] the quahties [combined] !” 
He told the king, and the king said : “ I do not believe that this 
woman is capable of telling great lies. Assemble all the girls 
[here] on the seventh day ! Give the youth all the riches (house- 
hold utensils ?) he wants to have !” Thus he said, and all the 
girls came. When the giving of household utensils [as presents[ 
Was almost finished, 8a thsoma arrived and smiled. She asked : 
‘ ‘ What have I done amiss, that I am left without household 
utensils before them alU” Then the youth smiled and gave 
her rings to the value of 100,000 ounces. 

The youth married 8a thsoma. Then he married also Qrags 
'adzinma together with 10,04,000 ladies. When he was 29 years 
old, Qrojgs 'adzinma became with child. In that very same 
year he saw the unbearable misery of birth, old age, [illness] 
and death, and became a mendicant. 

Then, when he was 35 years old, on the 16th of the month 
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Saga, (Kumudi), he subdued the devil (Mara). On the morning 
(or next morning) of the same day and year, he became a perfect 
Sangs rgyas (Buddha). 

Exactly on the same evening, a boy was bom to Chra^s 
'adzinma, and as the moon was [just then] seized by sQra gcan, 

(Rahuj, the boy received the name of aOra gcan 'adzin (Rahula). 

Then king Zaa gtaang said : “ It is [now] six years since Shdkya 
thvbpa became a mendicant. This son of Qraga 'adzinma is not 
a son of Shdkya thvhpa !” Thus saying, he blamed Qraga 'adzin- 
ma, and she cried. Then he placed the boy on a stone in a pond, Fol. 106 . 
saying : “If he is Shdkya thvhpa^ a son, may the [stone] swim 
on the water ! If he is not Shdkya thvhpa' a son, may the stone 
sink’” The stone remained above the depth of the pond, like 
a leaf of a tree. When king Zaa gtaang saw this, he entered 
the water with his clothes on, took [the boy] on his lap, and 
lovingly caressed him. He also became a mendicant, and the 
royal line came to an end. 

Altogether, from Mangpoa bkurba to aOra gcan 'adzin, 
there are 10,66,511 kings, or bCom Idan 'ados (Buddha) and 
sGra gcan 'adzin included, 10,66,513. 

Notes on this chapter : Schlagintweit mentions the following 
books as treating of the same or similar subjects : — 

Caoma, On the Origin of the SUkya Race, J.A.S.B., vol. ii. 

Caoma, Notices on the Life of SUkya, As. Res., vol. xx. 

Fauaball und Weber, Die Pali-Legende von der Entstehung 
des SUkya-und Koliya-Geschleohtes, Ind. Stud., Bd. v. 

Foucaux, r(iya cher rolpa (Lalita-vistara). 

Schiefner, Eine tibetische Lebensbeschreibun^ SUkya- 
inuni’s, Mem. des* sav. Strang, de P^tersb., vol. vi. 

Schiefner, tiber die Verschlechtemngsperioden der Mensch- 
lieit. Bull. hist. phil. der Petersb. Akademie, Bd. ix. 

Turnour, The Mahavaihso. 

Pabt IV.— The Kings of Lbh and Lhasa down to 
Lang dabma. 

The head of the line (lit., lineal king) is aPu rgya/, the king 
of Tibet. There is not much material [to utilise]. Although Fol. I la. 
there are [books called] rOyal apunpo gaum khug blonpoi 
rgyal mihaan, the gSangba or 'aBru bdua, and many others, 
yet, if we compare (collect) them, the following two remarkable 
facts [come to light] : 

(Verses). 

Well known is the lineage of the gods according to Bonpo 
ideas ; 

Mysterious remains the lineage of men according to Buddhist 
ideas. 



FoL 116. 


Pol. 12o. 


Fol. 126. 


Fol. 13a. 
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Now we will relate concerning the navel of 'aDzamhu 
gling, the centre of the countries, the elevation of the earth, the 
crooked horn of the snow mountains, the icy Tise (Kaila4a), the 
root of crystal mckd tkns, the lake Mc^ng (Manasarovar) 
with its shore hke a magic circle of turquoises, the precious 
country of gold mines, the source of the four great rivers, the 
six divisions of Tibet, the pure place of Lhasa ‘ ‘ the high hill ’ ’ ; 
we will relate of all this according to [the book] Dangpo dbang 
byed rimpai dgu hynng. 

At the time when Tibet was troubled by the twelve little 
kings, the king of Kosala, gSal rgyal (Prasenajit), who was of 
hCom Man 'ados'* (Buddha’s) family, had five sons. The third 
(middle one) of them, called Bvddha shiri, was bom with his 
eyes turned upwards Hke those of birds, the [fingers and toes 
of liis] hands and feet were connected like those of ducks, and 
his eyebrows wore [blue] like turquoises. Along with him, a 
host of devils were bom. He was shown to Brahman astrologers, 
and the Brahmans said : “ This prince will get a famous name, 
the height of his body will also be enormous ; he will reign be- 
fore his father is dead !” When they prophesied hke tliat, the 
father thought in his mind : “ He will reign, by kilHng either” 
me or Ilia brothers ! We will turn him out The Brahmans 
answered : “ If we send liim to the snowy northern region, he 
will be of benefit to living beings !” As they prophesied thus, 
they made a throne on the neck of four fast mnning men who 
carried him to the northern mountains and wilds, and laid him 
down on the (mountain ?] Lhari gyed mtho, in the middle of 
Tibet. Although there are many conflicting statements with 
regard to this [event], he is certainly a Shdicya of Gmtarm and 
Mangpos hkurba's'ismily. 

Some hunters saw him and asked : ‘ ‘ Who are you ( Tell 
us, 0 bTsanpo (majesty), whence you came !” As he did not 
understand their language, he pointed with his finger to the 
sky. The hunters told and confirmed this to the people, and 
many people went there and were shown [the boy]. When the 
twelve little kings saw him and consider^ that he was good and 
liighly glorious, they all agreed and said: “We have no 
superior, we must call him with a little dnim !” Thus saying, 
,bTsan hhrung and sNums, both, gNyara rise and gTso, both, 
and the two Khu siegs, these six subjects invited him. Ra sangs 
darpa and Khyungpo .... were made governors. Me ngaggi 
shes gnyen was elected minister. Thus he was appointed king 
of all black-heads. (Tibetan expression for ‘men’). The 
name of gNya khri (neck throne) was given him. ‘ ‘ Great gNya 
khri btsanpo !” thus he was addressed. The land Yarlung was 
his precious and holy diadem, and he resided at the castle Phyi 
dbang stag rise. Power and justice were his ornaments. He 
ruled the world according to religion, and his realm was in a 
happy state. 
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He had a fourfold bodyguard, and the outside foes were 
subdued by the 44 governors of rGod Idod. At the four extremi- 
ties [of his kingdom] he appointed spies (or scouts). The enemies 
of the four extremities were subdued by the eight Khromkha 
(governors () At jRongdOy 22 officials [called] Kiwbaso filled the 
bams [with grain]. From the 12 markets, riches were offered 
[to the king] ; wise men decided about rewards for good and bad. 

By pimishing criminals, the source of deceit was stopped. Five 
wise men brought fame to the country through their writings Fol. 
in gold and turquoise ; five heroes became an ornament [to the 
country] through their [subduing] lions and tigers ; five quick 
messengers rode on horses which they changed in their course. 

The justice of this great [king] was as [glorious] as if the sun 
rose over glaciers. [In course of time (01 be built the palace of 
ll{m\ hu hla sgang. 

Theft, deceit [was overcome] ; in trade, advantage was not 
looked for. The whole kingdom flourished, and the government 
was beneficent. It was grand and excellent in all respects.* 

His son was Mukhri htsanpo (metrical :) 

His son was Dir khri htmnpo. 

His son was So khri htsanpo. 

His son was Me khri htsanpo. 

His son was gDagskhri htsanpo. 

His son was Srih khri htsanpo. 

[These] seven are called the seven heavenly, thrones. 

After seven cycles. 

The tombs of the seven Khri were founded in heaven. 

Their divine bodies dwindled away like rainbows 
without any decay.‘^ 

1 King gNya khri htsanpo is mentioned as an ancestor of the 
Ladakhi kings in the following inscriptions of my collection ; Nos. 62, 

54, 72, 76, 78, 81, 84, 111, 119, The place-names given in the account 
of liiH kingdom all seem to refer to Ladakh : see my article, ‘ The 
kingdom of gNya khri htsanpo* written for this journal. 

As regards his date, the following attempts at fixing it have been 
made: 313 B.C. according to Ssanang Ssetsen; 260 B.C. according to 
Csoma de Koros; 50 B.C. according to Sohlagintweit and S. Ch. Das; 

416 B.C. according to the book Grub mtfm shc^yi melong; before Bud- 
dha, according to the Bonpo chronicles. 

Legend of his origin according to the Bonpo chronicles ; Ho is the 
son of Pai^u and Krasna (KrjshnS or Draupadt). In this connection 
the Mahabh&ata tale and many of its names occur in the Bonpo chron- 
icles. (See Laufer, Tibet. Geschichtswerk der Bonpo, Toung Pao, 

S6rie ii, vol. ii). 

Chinese legends of his origin: According to the Ytoung^tche^ ke 
came from a western country and settled at Sirtche^ghowi. His name was 
Houi-ty-pou-tsoui-ye. In Parker, Manchu relations with Tibet, we 
read : a WuHyana Khan, whofied eastward over the Hindu Kush, founded 
the Yarlung house. His name was Nyatpo Khan 

The Mongol versions are in close agreement with the Buddhist 
Tibetan versions. 

^ In Central Tibetan historical works, the names of the queens of 
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As they had the gods of light for their leaders, they lived 
many years, and when the sons below were fit to hold the bridle 
{were fit for ruling), the fathers above went happily to heaven, 
dwindling away like a rainbow. 

The son of Srihs khri btsanpo was Origum htsanpo. ^ 

He had three sons : Sha khri, Nya khri, and Bya khri. 
Bya Khri received the name of sPu de gung rgyal. He resided 
at the great castle of Yarlung. In the time of this king, the 
Bon [religion] of the Yungdrmg (svastika) arose.* 

these kings are given. Herbert Muller notes that all these kings were 
named after their mothers. (The Tibetan matriarohate). In line 7 ot 
the above song the 'adi of the Tibetan text is superfluous. 

1 A revolution under Ori gum htaanpo is mentioned by S. Ch. Das 
See J.A.S.B,, vol. 1, p. 214. 

^ As regards the Bon religion, its earliest type is certainly nature 
worship, as represented in the ancient Tibetan inscriptions from Lhasa 
(8th and 0th century), and in the gLingchos of Ladakh. As regards 
glAngchoa, see my article in Hastings's Dictionary of Religions and 
Ethics; also, the Ladakhi Prebuddhist Marriage Ritual, Ind. Antiquary, 
1901: A Bonpo Hymnal, Ind. Ant., 1001; Kesarsage, M4m.de la 
Soci4t4 Finno-ougrienne, No. XV ; A Lower Letdakhi version of the 
Kesarsaga, Bibl. Ind., Nos. 1134, 1150, 1164; The Paladins of the Kesar- 
saga, J, and PASB., 1906, 1007; and other unedited MSS. from Kha- 
latse, Poo, and Tagmachig. 

Places of the cult of the gLingchos see in my article Historische 
Dokumente von Khalatse, ZDMQ., Bd. LXI. 

Illustrative rock-carvings see m my article ‘Rook-carvings from 
Lower Ladakh,’ Ind. Ant., vole, xxxi, xxxii, and our finds on the ex- 
pedition of 1909. 

As regards editions of Bonpo literature of the period when it wa» 
influenced hy Buddhism and Hinduism, the following may be men- 
tioned : — 

Mdo gaer mig and *aDuspa rinpochp Extracts by S. Ch. Das, m 
J.B.T.S., 1893. It contains the history of gShenrabs, of Zhang zhung, 
the legendary founder of the Bon religion. It is modelled on the Bud- 
dha legend. Then it speaks of gShenrabs^ journey to China, to assist 
the emperor Kongtse in saving his castle This tale is modelled on the 
tale of Kesar’s journey to China. 

Then in Appendix II of the same journal we hear of the highest 
aim of the Bon religion. It is to retain one’s personality by seeking the 
welfare of all beings. 

After that, a number of chcvms and lists ol Bonpo deities are given 
In these lists the name khrcbo, which is so common in ancient inscriptions 
from Ladakh, is found. The four great khrobo are mentioned. 

In J.A.S B., vol. 1, p. 187 fl., S. Ch. Das gives a translation of the 
eighth book of Grub mthfi ahelgyi melong, in which are described the 
different stages of the Bon religion. T^ fact of its accepting Hindu 
doctrines at various times is mentioned. 

The book gTaangma klu 'abum dKarpo, translated by A. Schiefher, 
contains gShenrabs* path of delivery from transmigration. It is half 
Hinduist, half-Buddhist. See Rockhill, Life of Buddha. 

The book Klu ^abum ^aduspai snyingpo, translated by Dr. Laufer in 
M4m de la Soci4t4 flnno-ougrtenne, contains a song of exorcism. 

B. H. Hodgson published sevei^ plates of Bonpo deities in J.R.A.S., 
1861 . As they look exactly like present-day Buddhist deities, the greater 
IS the importance of my discovery of the ancient Bonpo temple at La- 
mayuru with frescoes of Bonpo oriests and deities in blue and black dress. 
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Besides, the essence of burnt wood, coal, and the essence 
of molten leather, glue, came into existence (were found). Iron- 
ore, copper-ore, and silver-ore were found. 

(Verses). 

The three ores were melted with coal, and silver, copper, 
and iron showed themselves. 

Pieces of wood were pierced, and ploughs and yokes were Fol. 14b. 
made. 

Two equal [rnDzos] were put into the yoke, and the plains 
were ploughed into fields. 

The water of the lakes was led into irrigation canals, and 
bridges were built across rivers. 

Many such improvements came into existence. 

His son was Asho legs, his son was faho legs, his son was 

... By that king the palace of Phyi dbang stag rise was 
built. It is the first of all castles and palaces that were built. 

His son was DeaJw legs. During his time, singing and dancing 
spread. His son was Gurv legs. His son was 'aBrcmg rje legs. 

His son was Thongaho legs. These are called ‘ the six good ones 
of the earth,’ 

His sons were Zink zin He and Lde phrvg gmm gzhung 
htaan, Lde rgyalpo htsan, Se amol lam Me, Se anolpo Me, Lde lam, 

Lde anolpo, Sprin htaan Me. These are called * the eight beauties 
of the earth.’ 

His son was called 77<o tho ri long htaan. The father was 
from above, the mothers were a Lharm (goddess) and a Klwmo Fol. l6o. 
(NagI). He was from below, as were his subjects, relations 
and sons who were called the lower issue of Tho tho riUmg htaan 
or Klu rgyal (Naga raja).* His son was Khri htaan. During his 
time, roads (?) and bridges [were constructed]. His son was 
Khri thog rje thog htaan. 

His son was called Lha tho thori anyen hahal. He was an 
incarnation of the august Kuniu hzangpo (Samanta-bhadra). 

He reigned for 62 years. 

The blue dress of the Bon^ priests is mentioned in J.A.S.B., vol. 1., p. 

108 and j>. 211. S. Ch. Das speaks of plates of the Bonpo pantheon 
in J.B.T.S., 1898, which 1 cannot find anywhere. 

A description of the Bonpo monastery at Shendardtng is given in 
S. ("h. Das, journey to Lhasa ; the monastery and the monks can now-a- 
days hardly be distii^uished from Buddhist ones. 

rOyalraba bongyi 'abyung gna$, the Bonpo chronicles, printed by 
S. Ch. Das ; extract given by B. Lanfer in Toung Pao, vol. ii, No. 1. As 
the genealogical roll of Chii^gis Khan’s family ^ows, the ohronicles 
were compiled later than 1328 A.D. They contain the l^npo version of 
the legenas of the origin of the Tibetans , and of their first king. They are 
of a (Bstinotly Hindmst colouring. The story of the fall of the Bon re- 
ligion under Khri arong lde htaan is related at some length. 

1 The Tibetan text is not quite clear here. 
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At the time when he dwelt at the great palace of Vm hu 
rdzange mhkar which had come into existence of itself, without 
being built, as an omen of the [future] spread of Buddha’s teach- 
ing in Tibet, a basket came down Jrom heaven. Accompanied 
by a ray of light, there came down to the king’s palace the book 
Zamatog (Karandavyuha sutra) ; the Pav^ kong phya<j rgyapa 
(a book or a symbol) ; the essence [of religion], the six syllables ; 
a golden mchod rten, a yard high ; a Thsindhamani ihsathm 
(terracotta with Buddha’s image) ; and all the mudra positions 
of the fingers. 

The priests of the [Bon] religion did not know what it 
was. They sacrificed to it with beer and turquoise offerings. 
Blessing resulted from it, and [the king] remained strong, till 
Fol. 166. he was 120 years of age. Thus, during the time of this king, 
the beginning of the holy religion took place.* 

His son was Khri myan hzung hisan. During his time the 
outlying valleys were brought under notice and cleared for 
fields. The lakes were furnished with gates and drawn into 
irrigation canals. The glacier- water was collected in ponds, 
and the water [which had collected] over night [was used] for 
irrigation in day-time. Such like tilings were done in his time. 

His son was 'aBrong myan Idem. His son was Stag ri 
snyan gzigs. During the time of this king mDzos and mules 
originated from cross-breeding. The prices of riches were detei- 
mined, and the grass of the hills was plaited in bundles. Such 
like things were done. 

His son was gPJam ri srong htsan. During the time of this 
king, there came from China [the arts] of medicine and divina- 
tion. The king of gNya zhur and others who dwelt in the west 
of India, and Gragu, were subdued. In the north, salt was 
found. A castle called Khri hrtsegs 'aburn gdugs was built. 

His son was Srong htsan sgampo (fKX) — 66() A.D.), an incarna- 
tion of the Boddhisatva sPyan ras gzigs (Avalokita). During 
the time of this king, all the kingdoms on the frontier were united 
iindei Ins rule, and every one of the little kings sent presents 
Fol. l6o. and letters. Although this king made more sealed documents 
than can be comprehended, there were no characters in Tibet to 
send replies to the letters from [various] quarters. And, as [the 
^ books of] the famous sanctuary of his ancestor Tho tho ri snyan 
shot remained a mystery [as they were written] in Indian char- 
acters, he thought: “We must translate them into Tibetan 
writing !” Therefore he sent Tkonmi, the son of Anu, with a 
'aBre (a measure) of gold, and sixteen fellow-students, to Kashmir, 

1 S. Ch. Das states in this journal, Vol. L, that the reign of this 
king was the most flourishing time of the Bon relidon. He algo states 
that this king found a salt mine. But the Lada^ chronicles ascribe this 
discovery to gNam ri srong btsan. 

A few years after the supposed descent of the Buddhist books, 
several stran^rs arrived in Tibet to explain them (Bodhimor). 
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to learn the characters. They learnt the cliaracters from the 
Brahman Li byin. Pandit Sengye sgra (Simhanada) taught 
them. Bringing them into agreement with the Tibetan language, 
they made 24 gSal byed and 6 Rings, [altogether] 30 [charac- 
ters]. 

Btsides, they made them to agree with the Nagara characters 
of Kashmir, and brought them into shape.* 

Then, when Thonmi arrived in Tibet, he met with the king 
who was in the garden of his wife Uru. The king said : “ Have 
you learnt the letters and the language ( Then you may offer 
praise to sPyan ras gzigs (Avalokita) ! ” As he said so, Thonmi Fol. 166. 
wrote down the sholoka (41oka) : gZhal ras gscdla ngad mdangs 
gangba hzang (a good and full [offering of] fresh scent to gZhal 
ras gsal (Avalokiia) ! and presented it to the king. The king 
was very pleased and erected the temple of Byingyi khod mar 
rdo. and befote [the image of] sPyan ras gzigs letters (the 
Aloka) were c arved on stone. These are the earliest inscription 
[in Tibet] and the oldest temple. 

Then, the minister Thonmi sambhota brought from Nepal 
the incarnation of Khro gayerma (Bhrikutl), the Nepalese spouse 
Khri btsun Together with her were brought Jobo mi skyod 
rdorje (Aksliobhya vajra) ; Byamapa dmkyi 'akhorlo (Maitreya 
dharmacakra) ; and Jorm sgrolrm (Tara) of sandal- wood. 

(These are two books, and an idol). 

Then, minister Rigpacan brought from (liina the incar- 
nation of sOrolrm (Tara) , the queen and spouse Kong jo. Together 
with her arrived [the image of] Jobo rin'pocbe (Buddha). 

Besides, [the following] worldly inventions weie made : 
Rice-beer, barley-beer ; in short, all the necessaries for food ; 
the making of curds from milk : butter and buttermilk from Fol 17a. 
curds ; cheese from buttermilk ; pots from clay ; water mills ; 
weaving looms ; and many clever arts. 

Then, at Lhasa, the incomparable temple of Ramoche 
and others were erected. Palaces were built on the dMarpo ri 
and on the ICagspho ri, and these two mountains were connected 
with an iron chain bridge. He built about 900 temples and 
castles. 

In his time, the Indian teacher Kumara, the Nepalese 
teacher SkilamaUju, the Kashmiri teachers Tabuta and Oanuta, 
the Brahman Li byin, and the Chinese teacher Ha shang mahd 
dhfba were called [to Tibet]. The translators (Lothsaba) Thonmi, 

Dkarma ghosha, and dPcdgyi rdorje of Lhalung translated re- 
ligious books in every possible manner, and arranged them. 

During the time of this king, rTsami and Shing mi of tile 
east, bLobo and Zking zhung of the south, oni the Hor kingdoms 


I The last sentence seems to be a later interpolation. In those 
days, the NSgari alphabet was not yet in existence. 
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of the north (Turkistan), and others were brought under sub- 
FoL 176. jection, and the customs of the holy religion were introduced 
into them.^ 

His son was Mangsrong mang btsan (660—679 
His son was Chmg btsan. His son was Gang srong 'adu rje 
(679—706 A.D.). During the time of this king were conquer^ 
in the east the rOyalpoi chu (Hoangho) ; in the south, Shing 
khun of Nepal ; in the north, Krakrag darchen of Turkestan ; in 
the west, Chunrings of [b] Lobo ; Nanggong on the Balti-road, 


1 Notes on this king. Srong htsan sgampo'e two queens, the white 
and the green TSr5, remind us of the I^sarsaga, Kesar’s white wife is 
^aBrngumOt and his green wife is gYui dKon mchogmo (see my article on 
gLingchoB in Hastings’s Dictionary of Religions). The Ladakhi tale of 
minister Bigpacan of Shargola in Ladakh, who was sent to fetch the 
princess from China, is similar to the tale of minister Qar (see S. Ch. 
Das’ article in JASB., 1881). Roth versions remind us of the Kesar 
saga. 

Introduction of writing. The characters were formed after the 
Indian Lafithsa (Bodhimor). The dbu med alphabet was formed after 
the Indian Vortula (Togbarlova). This is all phantastical. The Indian 
script which is most closely related to the Tibetan, is the Gupta of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. (See my article * The kingdom of gNya khri 
htianpo' in this journal) 

Literature. Works by Thotmi aambhota: hStan ^ckgyurmdo, vol. 
oxziii, Sku gzuga kyi mthtan nyid, by Anvi bu ; vol. cxxiv, sOrai betan 
bcoe aumcupat a grammar; Lung du etonpa stagakyi ^ajugpa, by Thonmi 
Anu (a grammar). 

Thonmi aambhota' a grammar is the same as the one which is printed 
m the Darjeeling School series. It is evident that this aammar was 
written in very ancient days, for it treats of the drag, a finu suffix which 
has long disappeared even from the classical language. It treats also 
of the Tibetan system of tones, and is therefore more than a mere re* 
petition of Indian grammars. (See my article in ZDMQ., vol. Ivii). 

Buaton says that the Chinese Kechana were the guides of the 
Tibetans in the commencement of Buddhism. But there are very few 
translations by Chinese Buddhists in the encyclopaidias. 

Srong btsan agampo is the reputed author of the book Mani bJcU 
'ahum, which contains a glorification of Avalokita, and his own history. 
Wassilieif says with regard to it that it is undoubt^ly a modern book. 
He also wrote a book on horse breeding (Bodhimor); perhaps the one 
which is still circulated in Ladakh. 

His lawbook. S. Ch. Das gives his 16 moral precepts in his article, 
J.A.S.B., vol. 1. His ‘laws’ are also found in the Bodhimor. From 
the Bodhimor we learn that his court of law consisted of four minitters 
and 100 officials. There were also ministers of inner and outenr affidrs, 
the Sain and Berke of the Bodhimor. 

Progress of civilisation. The Bodhimor states that silkworms, mul- 
berry trees, barley-beer, watermills, paper, ink, and the calendar, were 
introduced from China. 

t The Chinese chronicles (Thangshu) call him Taanphu. At first 
Lniunglaan ( Thonmi aambhota) fpyetm the country ; later on Thonmi aam- 
bhota'a son. (Major domus). Then the Thangshu speaks of a war be- 
tween the Tibetans and the Tokuhun. The latter as well as the Chinese 
were beaten by the Ttbethna. Great extension of the Tibetan empire, 
beyond the Pamir (Thangshu). 
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and 8hi dkar of the Lowland, in the direction of Lhasa (hither). . 

From rOya (China or India) came : tea, horddha mcd ( ? ) , clarionets , 
long trumpets, telescopic trumpets, etc. 

Besides, the seven men of great skill arose [as follows] 

Khri hdun yul byin could jump across chasms which were 
nine ^adom (27 feet) wide ; gDung grogs of gSal amng could catch 
a wild yak by throwing a sling at his feet ; rKod htaan of Athog 
could seize a lion by his mane ; Klu gong of Cogro could pierce 
with his arrow a tree which was two ^ adorn (18 feet) thick ; Ltag 
hzang of ^oBrom could bring down castles, by leading water 
[below them] ; and gYog chung of 'aGos could twirl round his 
head a deer’s hide filled with gold. [This king] was one of the Fol. 18a. 
most powerful among the early kings ot Tibet.)* 

His son was Khri Ide btaun (btsug) brtan mea ag thsoms 
(705 — 765 A.D.) During the time of this king, the castle of Kha 
brag dor phu was built at Lhasa ; all the lowlands were filletl 
[witii buildings]. At Khri rise brag dmar (possibly Khrigrtse of 
Ladakh) of gLirygbco (‘Ten lends ’) he built the temples Go chn 
shar ago, Phong ihang ka med^ Ka chu pan chub, Brag dmar 
mgrin hzang, and other [temples]. Sudgu sho ka of Brag kha and 
Dznyana Jmmara of sNyegs became translators (Lothsaba) and 
translated the two books gSer ^od dampa (Suvarna-prabhasa- 
sutra) and Las hrgyapa (KarmsAataka). Pitsi fsanda shri trans- 
lated the sMad shyad, the rTsis (divination) and others, and 
introduced the ceremonies of religion.^ 

His son was Khri srong Ide htaan (765—797 A.D.), an in- 
carnation of the Bodhisatva ^aJam dpal (Manju^ri;. This king 
invited the teacher (mKhanpo) Bodhisatva from India Ananta 


1 Notes on this king from the Thangshu. He is called Chin-u-hai- 
lung ; but there is no absolute certainty about the identity ot the Tibetan 
and Chinese names. The Major domus retained his authority. In 678, 
a Chinese army was beaten on the Kukunor by the Tibetans. Then 
several Tibetan chiefs took the side of the Chinese, and the Chinese re- 
('onquered Turkestan. The Major domus was turned out, and he com- 
mitted suicide together with 100 of his friends. (The Bodhimor men- 
tions two Major domus during his reign). 

* Notes. TheThangshu calls him CAt-fi-so-toan. He was married to 
a Chinese princess called Chincheng (the khyimehang of the Tibetans). 
The Tibetans had received the towns of Ohiu-chu and Kuei-te on the 
Hoai^ho as her dowry. Continual wars about those places. Whenever 
treaties were concluded, a market for bartering horses was mentioned 
with emphasis. 

The great war with the Chinese about the possession of Oilgit. See 
Stein, Ancient Khotan, Section ii and iii. 

Oilgit is now identified with Little Poliu, Baltistan with Great Poliu. 
The king of Kashmir, Muktajilda, assisted the Qhinese against the Tibet- 
ans, and the Tibetans were aided by the Arabs. Chinese emperor 
of the period was Hsiiantsung, 713—760 A.D 

The Bodhimbr says that the Tibetan king was married to two 
queens, one from Yarkand, the other one from China. The latter was 
intend^ for his son who broke his neck when going to meet her. There- 
fore the father married her. 
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Fol. 186. 


Fol. l9o 


Fol. 196. 


of Kashmir became translator and preached on the ten virtues, 
the 18 regions (or ‘ elements ’), and the 12 causes of existence. 

On that account, the gods and demons of Tibet became 
angry and the hill dMarpo ri was struck by lightning, [the 
plain] Phangthang was devastated by water, and much illness 
came to men and animals. Therefore the teacher said : ‘ ‘ The 
gods and demons of Tibet do not like my preaching. To sub- 
due the gods and demons of Tibet, you must invite the teacher 
Padma hyung gnas (Padmasambhava) from Orgyan (Udyana).” 
He said : “ We three united in prayer before the mcM rt/en 
of Buddha 'Od arMW(/t(Ka6yapa) !” sNa gsal snang and Coro 
kgs sgra were both sent, and invited the teacher. Then all 
the gods and demons of Tibet were exorcised. And after the 
model of the Indian temple of Otantrari (Odantapura), the 
eternal temple of hSam yas was built, although it came into 
existence of itself (Svayam-bhu). Many Indian pandits and 
seven critical translators [translated] the sDe snod gsum (Tripi- 
taka). In short, by these three • the king, the dispenser |of a 
sacrifice], and the priest, the holy religion was made to spread 
over Tibet, never failing in purity, [in a country] which had 
been dark. [Several] of the subjects received the dignity of 
orders. It was made a custom [among the lamas] to carry tlie 
pebbles which are below the feet, on the crown of their heads.' 

At hSam yas he built preaching halls, and at 'aChingbu 
meditation ceils. At the palace of rlning thsugs he founded tlie 
towns of Skyidpai hyung gnas and Thmngspai hyung gnas. 

At that time, the teacher Padrm \hyung gnm\ presented 
to the king the water of life and wisdom ; but the ministers who 
did not like it, said to the king * “ It is a maddening drink 
of the Mons. and poisonous !” As they said so, the king became 
doubtful about it and did not drink it. 

That leprosy might not enter [the country], he exorcised 
the Naga kings Madras (Anavatapta) and Zilchen (Manasvin) 
[of the Manasarovar lake]. He put a vajra into the water, 
whereupon Zilchen took the shape of a boy and was appointed 
to be an assistant to the king. He promised to fulfil every wish 
of the king. The king honoured the pair of Nagas highly, and 
they became his tutelary deities. Then the teacher departed 
to the south-western country of rNga yob, the land of demons 
(Udyana). 

At that time, all Tibet prospered and was happy, the people 
increased, the harvests were good, and it was a time without 
strife. All the provinces on the four frontiers were subdued. 
China in the east, India in the south, sBalti [etan] and 'aBrushal 
(Gilgit) in the west, 8ai cho odon Kas dkar (Urdum Kashgar) 
in the north, were brought under his power. Both pditioal 


^ A kind of lama hat is still kiK>wn by the name of gisttg rdor, 
*Btono crest.’ 
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and religious practices were firmly established. During the 
time of this king, the Bon religion was suppressed, and the 
holy religion was made to spread. 

(Verses). 

Then the regent of the conqueror (Buddha), the holy 
Zhiba 'aSiso ( S%i.nta-rakshita), 

And the superior master of incantations, the ascetic 
Padma ^abyuTig, 

Karmlmhila, the ornament of wisdom, 

And Khri srong Ide htsan, of surpassing thoughts ; 

Through these four the sun rose in the dark country of 
Tibet ; 

The bright holy religion spread as far as the frontiers ; 

Through these holy men of unchanging kindness 

All Tibetans will for ever bow before and reverence them. 

The [above] ditty was composed.* 

His son was Mu khri htsanpo (798 — 804 A.D.). To carry 
out t.o completeness the thoughts of his father, [this king made 
at bSam yaa the noble sacrifice of [a copy of] the ^ a DuJba m/ngm- 
pa mdo adt gaum (Vinaya, Abhidharma, Sutra, the Tripitakam). 
He gave ample food to the clericals. Three times he equalized 
the rich and hungiy. In [some] parts of both countries of 
rOya (China and India), not all those who had bowed before 
his father, bowed before him. Although they did not, he 


1 Notes on this king. From the Thsngshu : He is called Serhti- 
lung-lich’taan by the Chinese. War against China. The capital, Si> 
iigan-fu, was taken by the Tibetans, and a new emperor enthroned. 
Then the Tibetans had to retreat. When Tai<tsung became emperor of 
China in 780 A.D., peace was concluded. He sent the Tibetan prisoner-* 
home. The Tibetan king did the same with the Chinese prisoners. 
Groat oath of peace. Chinese Tibetan inscription in Lhm, referring to 
it. Brought to light by Waddell, J.R.A.S., October, 1909. Then the 
Chinese and Tibetans were united against a rebel in Sze>ohuan. As the 
Chinese had treated the Tibetans uke barbarians, there was again war 
between them, and the Tibetans conquered Turkestan. The Tibetan 
inscription in * Stein, Ancient Khotan, Tibetan sgraffitOit Endere, p. 
509,’ may refer to that war. 

The BcUu mkhar inscription of Ladakh seems to be of the time of 
the same king. See Ind. Ant., vol xxxiv, p. 203 ff., and ZDMG., 
Bd. xli, p 583 £t. BcUu mkhar was a custom house in those early 
times. 

Fall of the Bon religion. It is related in full in chapter 21 of the 
rOyal raba bongyi *abung gnaa^ translated by B. Laufer, Toung Pao, vol.. 
li. The trick by which the Buddhists were victorious, see in J.A.S.B., 
1881, p. 223. 

Notes on Padmasambhava. His life was translated by E. von 
Schlagintweit, Abhandl. der K. bairischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
As regards his connection with Lahoul and Mandi (Bewalsir), see my 
History of Lahoul. For his connection with other parts of Western 
Tibet, see my Diary of a tour along the Tibetan frontier, 1909. 


1. 20a. 
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endured it with patience. He divided the country of Tibet from 
the countries of rOya (defined the frontier). On the moun- 
tains whidh belonged to Tibet, all the grass grew [better than on 
the other side].* 

His son was Sadna legs. This king built the temple of 
Skar chung rdo dbyings [in the] province of rGya} He invited 
the Pandita Kama [la] shila and others [to Tibet]. Kvmara 
of sNyegs became translator and translated many religious 
books which had not yet been [translated]. 

His sons were : gTsangma, Ralpacan, gLang darma (by 
the first wife), and Lha rje and Lhun grub by an inferior queen. 
These five were bom. The first son, gTsangma, loved religion. 
He entered the order [of lamas], admonished men to [adopt] 
religion, and wrote a book (Sllstra). Darma loved sin and was 
unworthy to rule. Rdpacan (804-— 816 A.D.), the middle one, 
reigned. He built the town of Valuing rdo^ and erected the 
temple of rOya phiha gyu sngon can (‘ Having a Chinese roof of 
turquoise colour ’). 

Although during the times of his ancestors many religious 
books from rOya (China or India), Li (Kunawar or Turkestan), 
Zahor (Mandi), Kache (Kashmir) and other countries had been 
translated, there were many conflicting interpretations. He 
said : “It is difficult to learn religion !” and invited the Indian 
Panditas Dzina mitra, Shrilcntra hodhi, Dhana shila, and others 
[to Tibet]. The two Tibetan translators [called] bKd cog and 
the priest Yeshes sdcy examined everytliing and gave it sanction 

Finally, he made the weights, measures, etc., to coincide 
with those of India and appointed seven households of his 
subjects to wait always on each lama. 

The king [used to] sit in the middle and had silk streamers 
tied to the ends of his locks on the right and left. Then 
he made the clericals sit there and had the excellent ones on his 
right and left [hand side], and [himself] in the middle, all sitting 
together.® 


] A king Muni btaanpo, who reigned for one year only, is stated 
to have preceded this king: see Bodhunor,’ and S. CSi. Das. The 
Bodhimdr says that he married a youn^ wife of his father and was 
therefore poisoned by his mother. S. Ch. Das tells of his communistic 
.experiments which in the rOyairaba are attributed to his successor. 

Mvkhri htaanpo. His name was not known to the Chinese. Ap- 
parently during hiB reign Harun al Bashid (786—869) sent embassies to 
the emperor of China, to induce him to make war against the Tibetans. 
But the latter succeeded in winning him over to their plans. In 800 
A.D., Arabic armies are mentioned under Tibetan command. Then 
Alamun concluded a treaty with the Tibetans, to guard his eastern 
frontier. 

t This is possibly the district of the village of rOya in Ladakh. 

S As we know from the SpiH Qmetteer, the head*drees of the 
rNyingmapa monks consisted originally of streamers of silk. Balpacan 
apparently had the ends of their streamers tied to his looks, to share in 
tow excellence. 
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During the time of this king were conquered the moun- 
tains of Pkohnahan, which look like a cuitain of white silk, 
and which touch the frontiers of China. There a stone pillar 
was set up with an inscription on which was carved : ‘ ‘ Down- 
wards from here did I reign!” In the south, hLo[ho] and 
Mon, India, Li (Kunawar), Zahor (Mandi), and [the countries] 
upwards from the lake of the Oanga with its surface like a bowl 
of iron, were subdued ; in the west "aBrushal (Gilgit) on the 
Persian frontier, and others, were conquered ; and in the north, 
all the provinces of Hor (Turkestan) were subdued. He reigned 
over three or two [princes] of ^aDzamhu gling in the soutli 
(India), and everywhere in the friendly [province] of dBus he 
erected 108 temples. This is the first spreading of the teaching ‘ 

Part V. Lanqdarma’s Persecution of Buddhism. 

Then, during the lifetime of the ruler Darrm dhyig dur 
bisan (816—842 A.D.), four heretic Brahmans were unable to Fol. 216. 
tolerate eithei the many paiiditas who had been invited to Tibet 
by the ruler Balpacan, or the offerings of golden writ (books), 
nor the spread of Buddha’s teaching over Tibet. To submerge 
the religious teaching, they prayed to be reborn in the bodies 
of four demons of whicli there were plenty (0 in Tibet. Then 
they precipitated themselves [from a rock] and achieved their 
end. The ruler Darma dhyig dur bisan, Cogro legs sgra, Dabs 
(dhus ?) dore stags snya, and "aBal ^akhor zbes legspa, these four, 
entered the demons Thugs yid phun^ ^agoTig nagpo, gNam rdeu 
dKarpo, Sa rdeu nagpo, and Byang rong. 

They dethroned the monks. As they did not succeed in 
throwing the [image] of the god Shdkya mune into the water, 
they buried it in fhe eartli. The [book] Byams pa choskyi 
^akJiorlo was buried in the sand. The doors of bSam yas and 
'aPhrul snang [monasteries] in Lhasa were closed with walls, 
and plaster was laid [over them]. A letter was written that the 
monks should drink beer. The distinctive mark of the monks Fol. 22a. 
was not kept up. Some were turned out ; some fled ; the re- 
maining ones were sent a-hunting with a hunting drum, 
bow, arrows, and dogs; and some were made butchers. ReH- 
gious ceremonies were not [again] introduced, and his subjects 
were forbidden under penalty to resent it. The [religious] cus- 
toms were thoroughly destroyed. They disappeared from the 

1 Kotee on this king. The great treaty with the Chinese wae 
carved on a pillar at Lhasa. Tranriation from the Chmese by Bushell, 
see J.B.A.S., IBBO. My translation from the Tibetui text in Epigraphia 
Indica, 1910. In the Chinese inscsription he is called Ihe-olmi-tsan. 

According to the Thangshu, he was always ill, and government was 
in the hands of his ministers. According to 8. Ch. Das, J.A.S.B., 1881 , 
under him a first history of Tibet was written. He is mentioned as a 
model king in.the rOyal tabs under That dbang mam rgyal I. 
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frontiers of mNgdns At that time a mountam of rOya (India or 
Chma) which was under Tibetan rule, collapsed And the 
great nver rMa chu skyad (Hoangho), which flows from Tibet 
to China, flowed upwards and backwards for three days Many 
bad omens of this kind appeared Then, m course of time, 
dPalgyi rdorje of Lhalung, who was meditatmg at the old 
spnnlded [mountain of] LJutriy heard of it and conceived a very 
deep feelmg of pity for the kmg i)>Tsanpo) — Rumours of murder 
-That 18 the tale of the submerging of Buddha^ s religion ^ 

Pabt VI The Kings oj? the First West Tibetan 
Dynasty 

SMS The story of the later spread of Buddhism is as 
follows 'Odsrung (c 842—870 A D ) was gLangdarma^s son He 
Bol 226 asked dPalgyt rdorje of Lhalung [to perform] the highest sacri- 
fice to the Medicine Buddhas, and prayed The whole empire 
felt the blessing of the Medicine Buddhas In harmony with 
the kindness of his ancestors he established firmly the religious 
ceremonies and the religious buildmgs He protected mNgdns 
according to rehgion Besides, when rTs^ rah g^aly Yoge 
'abyung^ dGeha rah q^al, and sBarah, altogether ten [priests^ 
had arrived, Buddha’s teachmg began to spread [again] Then 
also, temples were erected like the stars of heaven * 

His son was Lde dpal ^aklwr htmn 870—900 A.D ) Durmg 
the time of this kmg, the temple of Upper mNgdm, and others 
[altogether] eight temples were erected Scriptures like the 
'aBum and others were copied in great numbers He swore an 
oath to build up reliirion (or temples) ^ 

His sons were Skyid Me nyirm mgon and bKrashis brtseg^ 
Fol 23o ^ nyima rmfov (c 900 - 930 A I) ), when on 

hiB way to Upper Tibet being m a state of revolution 

— accompanied by a hundred horsemen under the leadership of 

1 Notes on this king He is the Tamo of theThangshu The latter 
says Tamo was fond of wine a lover of 6eld sports, and devoted to 
women, and besides, cruel, tyrannical, and ungracious 

According to S Oh Das (J A S.B , 1881, p 230) he uttered the fol- 
lowing words when dying ** Why was I not killed three years back that 
I might not have committed so much sm and mischief, or three years 
hence, to enable me to root out Buddhism from the country 

He fibres in the devil-dances of the lamas as the enemy of religion 
The Ladakhi kmgs who are descended from him wear their hair in 
a peculiar fashion handed down from his time (See my History of 
Western Tibet ) 

The earliest version of the legend of the image which cannot be 
moved out of its position, is connected with the story of Langdarma’s 
persecution of Lamaism 

% More notes on this kmg are found m B Ch Das’ Contributions on 
Tibet (J A S B , 1881) and in rOyaMi gtaJba/i meUmg, 

8 More notes on this king are found in S Ch. Das’ Contributions 
on I'lbet (J A S B , 1881) and m rOyakabt gaalbat melong» 
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dPal ma zug gar, Khyurig dyai Idan grub, and the two Aka 
hadzra of Me rvyag, happened to be obliged to eat iish and eggs. 
[The servant] brought [the food] wrapped in a napkin. From 
this it came to be a custom with the kings of Tibet to use the 
[so-called] giant *s napkin (also explained as ‘ napkin of eight 
folds ’). He built Khm dmar of Rala in the horse year, rTae 
tko rgya ri in the sheep year. He caused many villages and 
hamlets (towns) to be built throughout the broad valleys of 
Dam and Lag (or Damlag), Maryul he left undisturbed.* 

As regards the rest of this chapter, K. Marx’s translation of it m 
J.A.S.B., Vol. LX, pp. 114-123, should be consulted. In the following I 
give a list of royal names with notes on them. 

Lhachen djKUgyi mgon, c. 930 — 960 A.D. He received Ladakh 
proper. His brother bKraahia mgon became vassal-king of Ouge and 
Purang, hKraahis mgon probably died without issue, and his kingdom 
was inherited by the descendants of his younger brother Lde btsug mgon. 
The names of LkLc bt»ug mgon* a descendants are found in Schlagintweit’s 
tables, in S. Ch. Das* Contributions on Tibet, and in dPag baam Ijon 
bzatiQ. 

*aOro mgon and Choa mgon, c. 960 — 990 A.D. Nothing known 
beyond the names. 

Lhaditn gragapa lde, c. 990 — 1029 A.D. S.M.S. spells bLachen 
grcigapa lde. Perhaps he was a lama. 

Lhachen hyang chub aema dpd, c. 1020 — 1050 A.D. S.M.S. spells 
bljochen. He was very probably a lama, like the contemporary kings of 
Guge. He is mentioned in the Tabo inscription together with Rinchen 
bzangpo, Ati^, and king Byang chub *od of Guge. He erected the Tabo 
and Alchi monasteries, and probably several others. His portrait is 
found in the Alchi mone^tery together with an inscription by himself. 
There are also frescoes of the sports of his times, notably hawk-hunting. 
Ho probably came to grief in the Turkoman gold mine wars ; compare 
the history of Yeahea of Guge. His name as a prince is found in an 
ancient document excavated at Kyelang. 

Lhachen rgycdpo, c. 1050 — 1080. His portrait (probably) as a young 
man is found at Alchi where he is represented together with his father. 

S. M.S. spells his name bLachen, etc. He was probably a lama. He is 
mentioned in the MShStmya of the Likir monastery which in its present 
edition, however, dates from the 1 8th century. 

Lhachen utpala, Q. 1080 — 1110 A.D. His conquest of Kulu is not 
confirmed by the chronicles of Kulu ; but the BajStaranginf of Kashmir 
is rather in favour of the statement. It says in a somewhat obscure 
passage that Zainu-l-abidin in 1428 A.D. found Kulu occupied by 
Tibetans. After the battle of Basgo, 1647 A.D., the treaty with Kulu 
was apparently exchanged for a trade contract. (See my History of 

T. ahoul. written for the Ind. Ant.) 

Lhcuihen naglug, c. 1110 — 1140 A.D. For notes on his connection 


1 The following inscriptions from Ladakh are probably of his time, 
although they do not contain his name. The Sheh inscriptions ; the 
Alchi mkhar gog inscriptions (see my article * Archaeology in Western 
Tibet,’ Ind. Ant., Vols. XXXy, X^^VI) ; and inacriptions at JBya in 
Zangskar, discovered by Rev. G. Hettasch of Kyelang. 

A song of king Nyima mgon is found in my article * Ten ancient 
historical songs from W. Tibet,* Ind Ant., 1909. 

The names of the officers as given in K. Mcbrx’s A.M.S. *are different 
from those given here,— A.M.S. reads rTae aho rgya ri instead of rTae tho 
rgya ri. 
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with Khalatse, see in my History of Western Tibet. The last vassal 
kings of Khalatse were apparently rQya zhin and Shirtma (S^ImSn). 

LhacJien dge bhe and dOe *abuin, c. 1140 — 1170. A.D. S.M.S. spells 
bLachen, Nothing known beyond the names. 

Lhachen jo ldor,c. 1170 — 1200 A.D. Nothing known beyond the 
name. 

bKraehie mgon, c. 1170-1200 A.D. Nothing known beyond the 
name. But if L?ui rgyat, whose name is found only in S.M.S., has to 
be omitted, all that is mentioned under Lha rgyal would refer to his 
reign. 

Lha rgyal, c. 1230 — 1200 A.D. I think I had better give up the 
idea of identif 3 ring him with Lhachen kundga mam rggal of the Daru 
inscription, as I did before. See Ind. Ant., Vols. XXXV, XXXVI, 
Archwology in Western Tibet. 

Lhachen jo dpal, c. 1260 — 1290 A.D. A song in honour of king 
Jo dpal is found in Ind. Ant., 1909, ‘ Ten ancient historical songs.’ 

Lhachen dngoa grub, c. 1290 — 1320 A.D. He is mentioned in the 
JNfShStmya of Likir as having come to the throne seven generations after 
Lhachen rgyalpo. Introduction of the bKd *agyur which had just then 
been completed by Boston. The Mongols received the bKa 'tagyur in 
1310 A.D. If we can trust the Kashmir chronicles, be was killed by the 
Kalamanyas, people of Kharmang. 

Lhachen rgyalbu rinchen, c, 1320 — 1360 A.D. See my article 
‘ References to the Bhottas in the RSJStarahgini,* Ind. Ant. 1908. He 
became the first Mohamedan king of Kashmir. The Persian ‘ History 
of Azmi ’ tells of his conversion to Mohamedanism, of the erection of 
Bulbul Lankar in Srinagar by him, and of his erection of a mosque. 

The Persian * History of Malvi Haidar Mailik ’ contains a transla- 
tion of a lost inscription by Kainchana in his mosque. According to it. 
he was only half Mohamedan. 

The Ladakhi * Song of the Bodro Masjid * speaks of the great saint 
Bulbul. A song entitled * Prince Rinohen’s deparature ’ is found in my 
article ‘ Ten ancient historical songs,’ Ind. Ant., 1909. 

Lhachen shesrab, 1360 — 1380 A.D. See my History of W. T. His 
name is omitted in S.M.S. 

Lhachen Khri gteug Ide, c. 1380 — 1400 A.D. Notes in my History 
of W. T. 

Lhachen grage ^abum Me, c. 1400^ — 1440 A.D. For his rock inscrip- 
tion at Mulbe, Bee Indian Ant., Vol. XXXV, p. 72. For the invasion of 
Zainu-l-abidin of Kashmir, see my ckrticle ' References to the Bhottas in 
the RajStaranginI,’ Ind. Ant., 1909. S.M.S. spells his name gLachen. 

bLo groa mohog Idan, c. 1440 — 1470 A.D. For invasions of Kashmir 
kin^, see my article in the Ind. Ant., 1909. His name is found in the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi, probably with reference to his descendants. 

Part VII. The Early Kings of the Second Dynasty of 
' Western Tibet. 

A translation of this chapter will be found in K. Marx’s Three Docu- 
ments (J.A.S.B., Vol. LX, pp. 123 — 136). In the following, names and 
notes only are given. 

Lhach en gragapa *abum, o. 1400 — 1440 A.D. A seal attributed to this 
king is still in the possession of the ex-kings of Ladakh. He was pro- 
bably against bTaonghhapa and his reformation. Inscri^ions of the 
time of the reformation are found in the desert between Baehahr and 
Spiti, and one at Khalatse. See my article * Historische Dokumente 
\'on Khalatse,’ Z.D.M.O., Vol. LXI, p. 683. 

Lhachen bhara, c. 1440 — 1470 A.D. Nothing known beyond the 
name. 

Lhachen bhagan, c. 1470 — 1500 A.D. During his reign the inva.8ion 
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of the Kashmir King Hasan Khan probably took place It ended in the 
defeat of the Kashmiris Being the founder of the rNam rgyal dyn 
asty, he possibly accepted the name Lhachen kun dgS mam rgyal which 
18 found in the Baru inscription A certain Baghan is mentioned as a 
Chui {Jo) of the provinces of Tibet in the Tankh-i Bashidi Bhagan 
was possibly still alive in 1632 A D 

lhadbang mam rgyal and hKrashis mam rgyal ^ c 1600-— 1632 AD An 
inscnption mentioning Lha dbang rmm rgyal was found at Tingmogang 
See my collection of Historical Inscriptions, No 38 An inscription and 
a portrait of bKrcuHa mam rgyal exist in the mOon khanq temple at Leh 
Another inscription of bKraahta is found m the qSvm rtaag temple at 
Alohi which he renovated Ladakhi Songs, No V , refers to this renovation 
The pedestal of his flag-staflF is still in existence at Phy% dbang He was 
apparently a great politician He instigated the Turkomans to fight all 
his disobedient vassal chiefs, one after another , compare the Tarikh i 
Bashidi, but he was possibly killed by the Turkomans in 1632 AD A 
Balti or Nubra chief of those times is called Bahram in the Tankh i 
Rashidi He is probably the Bagram M%r of the Nubra inscription 
(No 41 of my t olleotion) The Turkomans call bKrashts rnam rgyal 
Taahtkun^ which corresponds to hKraahta mgon 

Thae dbant mam rgyal, ( 1632—1560 AD He built the Byamapa 
monastery at Basgo where there is his portrait, together with those of his 
two brothers His conquest of Kuluis confirmed by the chronicles of 
Lahoul For the song of old Bumhha, his minister, see Indian Ant , 1009, 

‘ Ten ancient historical songs,’ No VI 

rNam rgyal mgonpo, c 1560 A D , seems to have reigned for a short 
time, according to the Domkhar inscnption, No 103 of my collection 

'aJamdbyanga mam rgyal, c 1560 1590 A D For a song on his 
alhani e with Thaenng maltg of Chigtan see mv article ‘ Ten ancient histo 
ncal songs,’ No VIII, Ind Ant , 1909 In this song he is called mDzta 
Idan rnam rgyal For Ah Mir Sher Khan’s position m Balti history, 
see ray remarks on song No V of my collection ‘ Ten ancient historical 
songs from W Tibet, ’ Ind Ant , 1909 Ah Mir Sher Khan isprobably the 
Balti king who was placed on the throne of all Baltistan bv the Moghul 
emperor, compare Bermer’s travels The history of Baltistan irom 1650 
— 1839 A D , 18 found in Vigne’s travels Vigne took down Raja Ahmed 
Shah’s accotmt For an inscnption referrmg to *aJam dbyang* b mar 
nage to a Balti princess, see my article ‘Rock inscnptions at Mulbe,’ 

Ind Ant , Vol XXXV The so called ‘ Song of Ah Mir ’ is found only 
in K Marx’s B M S not m S M S 

Sengge mam rgyal, c 1690 — 1620 A D The accounts of the reign 
of this king, as they are found in K Marx’s AMS, and m S M S , agree 
on the whole, but SMS contains the following additions 

SMS Then also, he built a sKu gdung (kind of stupa) six 
stones high furnished with copper and gilt wheels [on the top], 
and had a hKd 'agyw [copied] m gold, silver, and copper At 
Leh he erected three mardking (Mendong, mam walls), andFol. 306 
one m Zangs mhkar, with altogether 100 melons of mam stones. 

As a scent offering he erected the images of the golden chain 
of the dKar hrgyid lamas, and the great TJivb [pa] (Buddha) at 
8hd (Sheh) He caused the precious teaching of Buddha to 
rise like the sun oyer all men , 

Notes on the above passage from SMS In K Marx’s BMS the 
great Buddha and the great stfipa, both at Sheh, are stated to have 
been erected by hDe Uan mam rgyal Their construction was possibly 
begun under 6Z>e Idan' a father, Sengge mcm rgyal The dhar brgyud 
lamaa are the mne * church fathers ’ of the 'aBrugpa sect of Tibet In 
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inscription No. 128. their names are given as follows : 1 rDo rje 'achang, 

2 TiU{Tdopa), 3 Naro, 4 Marpa, 5 Mila. 6 rOmnpo, 7 Tharwibpa, B 
gNa$ phugpa, 9 dPal Idan *abntgpa. The images of several, if not all. 
of them can be seen at the LMnayuru monastery. . . , , 

General notes on this king: The image of Maitreya which he erected 
at Basgo is to be found at the Seljang monastery where there is also 
the ancient royal library. According to the chronicles, he introduced 
all the great deities of Hindustan. It was probably during his reign 
that ‘ the Ladakh people imbibed faith in the doctrine of Guru Nanak,’ 
as stated in the Dzaynling gyeshes (JASB.. vol. Ivi, p. 192). Even now- 
a-days. the Golden Temple at Amritsar is a Ladakhi place of pilgrimage. 
King Sengge's orders regarding the dress of his subjects are found in m> 
MS. collection of proverbs from rOya. A picture of the royal household 
of his times is found at Nyoma in Ladakh. An inscription from Hemis, 
which gives an €M 3 count of Sengge mam rgyaV n erection of the Hemis 
monastery, is reproduced in Schlagintweit’s Buddhism in Tibet. His 
defeat at Shiri dkanno is mentioned by Mongol writers as having taken 
place in 1619, see Koppen II. p. 146. The history of Sengge mam 
rgyaVe stepbrother, Ngag dhang rnam rgyal, is found in my history of 
Ledioul. written for the Ind. Ant. Ngag dhang* 8 name is also connected 
with the Ladakhi monasteries of Stagsna and Ngod 

Part VIII. The last Independent Kings of Ladakh. 

In the following a translation of the Tibetan text, as it is contain^ 
in ‘SMS. will be given. With this ought to be compared K. Marx’s 
translation from a fuller text. See JASB, vol. Ixiii, pp. 94-— 106. A 
few notes of general interest will be attached to ray translation from 
SMS. 

SMS : His son hDe Idan rnam rgyal (c. 1620 — 1640 A.D.) lived 
like him according to the ten virtues during his youth. He 
protected his subjects according to religion. He wrote a bio- 
graphy of his father in accordance with his [father’s] character. 
He showed unceasing kindness to others, and his courage was 
as great as that of four heroes combined. 

Notes : What is railed a biography of Sengge rnam Irgyat, was pro- 
bably a history of Ladakh which ^ded with the reign of king 
like K. Marx’s AMS* Also SMS was such a biography, to which were 
added a few brief notes on the succeeding kings. That king *a,lig med 
rnam rgyal actually did not possess a better text of the history of his 
country from 1620—1860 A.D,. becomes evident from the following in- 
cident : When ex-king bSod name rnam rgyal^ on a recent visit to Kha- 
latse, discovered that the Tingdzinpa family hi possession of a rOyal- 
robs which contained full descriptions of the reigns of the liwt indepen- 
dent kings, ho carried away all these later chapters, returning only the 
first part of the history to the family. 

For king bDe Idan* a weup with the Turkomans, see my notes on it in 
my article ‘Ten ancient historical sonss,’ song No. V, Ind. Ant., 1909. 

During bDe Idan* a reign, the Jesuit Andrada’s Mission to Gu^ took 
place. It was ended by the Idng making his brother Indra BodM mam 
rgyal king of Guge. Two inscriptions, evidently referring to the last 
vassal king of Guge, Khri bkraahia gragapa Ide^ and to Aiidrada|8 Mission, 
were discovered on my Spiti journey lart year. In Duka’s Life of Osoma 
de Kords* we read the following : ‘ A work by aBomish Missionary on Tiliet , 
the Speculum veritatia, dated 1678, was discovered in an obscure spot of 
Kunawar in the beginning of the 1 9th century. Dr. Gerard believed it 
to be connected with ^drada. It was sent to Osoma.’ King hDe 
dan*8 third brother, 6De mohog rnam rgyal, was made vassal king of 
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Spiti and Zangskar. His name is found od insoriptions in Zangskar. 
See Mr. Howell’s collection. 

hDe kgs rmm rgyal (c. 1640—1680 A.D.). 

SMS : His son was bDe kgs mam rgyal. When he began 
to reign, the Mongol dQa Idan ihaangt who had eyes like a bird, 
overran the country with an army. 


(Verses). 


The king resided at Bab ago 
And beat the Mongols 

With the assistance of an army from Kashmir, 

And the Mongols fled. 

Again the kingdom flourished as before and partook of 
the holy glory of beautiful virtue. 

Notes : The battle of Basgo is also mentioned in Moor croft’s Travels, 
voi. 1, p. 336. A document with, Aurangzib’s seal was discovered at La> 
majruru by Moorcroft. It testifies to the dependence of the Ladakhis on 
the Mughal emperors after the battle. Inscriptions mentioning Mi pham 
mgon as regent of Ladakh after the battle of Basgo have been found at 
Nyurla and rGya. After the battle, a treaty was concluded between the 
Tibetans and the Bashahr State. Several documents of this treaty have 
come to light recently. A frescoe representing the treaty is to be found 
in a garden house of the Raja’s palace at Rampur. 


SMS : His son was Nyima rmm rgyal (o. 1680 — 1720). He 
erected also, through the prayers of the brave-minded- religious 
kings (Bodhisatvas ?), all kinds of religious buildings and statues, 
according to the religious merit of all beings. 

Notes: The Jesuit Desideri visited Leh in 1715 A.D. He calls the 
king Nima narngial^ and testifies to the absolute independence of the La- 
dakh empire. The Latin Bible, found in Ladakh by Moorcroft, was pro- 
bably left there by Desideri. It came from the Papal Press and was dated 
1 598 A.D. For a legal document and inscriptions of this king, see my 
article * Archaeology in W. Tibet,’ Ind Ant., vols. xxxv, xxxvi. 


A.D.). 


SMS: 


His son was bDeakyong rmm rgyal (c. 1720 — 1740 Fol. 3lo. 


■ ’• ^1^® 9kyong, see Lad. Songs, No. 

XVI, ‘ The girl of Sheh. ’ According to an inscription at Alohi, he restored 
the outer court of the rNampar enang mdzad temple at Alchi. 


A Pbun thaoga [rmm rgyal\ (c. 1740 — 1760 

A.]y.). 


Notes: He ordered a rock sculpture of Buddha to be carved in the 
va^. The inscription below the sculpture ii found in my 
Second Coll, of Hist. Inscr., No. 113. . 


A 1760—1780 

A,p.)mdMt ajigathaebrtan rmm rgyal, the two. The elder son 
reigned in Ladakh, and the younger in ZangaJchar. 


K *■ '‘o mention of him in 

K.Marxs Three Documents.’ According to insoriptions, Thie dbang 
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inBcription No. 128, their names are given as follows : 1 rDo rje “achang, 

2 Tm{Tdopa)y 3 Naro, 4 Marpa, 6 Mila, 6 rOtmpo^ 7 Thar$dbpa, 8 
gNas phugpa, 9 dPal Idan *abrugpa. The images of several, if not all, 
of them can be seen at the Lamayuru monastery. 

General notes on this king: The image of Maitreya which he erected 
at Basgo is to be found at the Seljang monastery where there is also 
the ancient royal librwy. According to the chronicles, he introduced 
all the great deities of Hindustan. It was probably during his reign 
that * the Ladakh people imbibed faith in the doctrine of Guru Nanak/ 
as stated in the Dzarnling gyeahea (JASB., vol. Ivi, p. 192). Even now- 
a-days, the Golden Temple at Amritsar is a Ladakhi place of pilgrimage. 
King Sengge*s orders regarding the dress of his subjects are found in my 
MS. collection of proverbs from rOya. A picture of the royal household 
of his times is foimd at Nyoma in Ladakh. An inscription from Hemis, 
which gives an account of Sengge mam rgyaVa erection of the Hemis 
monastery, is reproduced in ^hlagintweit’s Buddhism in Tibet. His 
defeat at Shiri dfcarmo is mentioned by Mongol writers as having ts^en 
place in 1019, see Koppen II, p. 146. The history of Sengge mam 
^gyaVa stepbrother, Ngag dbang rnam rgyal, is found in my history of 
Lahoul, written for the Ind. Ant. Ngag Jhang' a name is also connected 
with the Ladakhi monasteries of Stagana and Ngod. 

Part VIII. The last Independent Kings of Ladakh. 

In the following a translation of the Tibetan text, as it is contained 
in ‘SMS, will be given. With this ought to be compared K. Marx’s 
translation from a fuller text. See JASB, vol. Ixiii, pp. 94 — 106. A 
few notes of general interest will be attached to my translation from 
SMS. 


SMS : His son hDe Idan rnam rgyal (c. 1620 — 1640 A.D.) lived 
like him according to the ten virtues during his youth. He 
protected his subjects according to religion. He wrote a bio- 
graphy of his father in accordance with his [father’s] character. 
He showed unceasing kindness to others, and his courage was 
as great as that of four heroes combined. 

Notes : What is rolled a biography of Sengge rnam [rgyal, was pro- 
bably a history of Ladakh which ended with the reign of king Sengge, 
like K. Marx’s AAIS. Also SMS was such a biography, to which were 
added a few brief notes on the succeeding kings. That king *a>Tig med 
rnam rgyal actually did not possess a better text of the history of his 
country from 1020—1856 A.D., hecomea evident from the following in- 
cident : When ex-king bSod nam» rnam rgyal, on a recent visit to Kha- 
latse, discovered that the Tingdzinpa family was in possession of a rOyaU 
raba which contained full descrijotions of the reigns of the last indepen- 
dent kings, he carried away all these later chapters, returning only the 
first part of the history to the family. 

For king bDc Idan^a war with the Turkomans, see my notes on it in 
ray article ‘Ten ancient historical sonas,’ song No. V, Ind. Ant., 1909. 

During hDe Idan^a reign, the Jesuit Andrada’s Mission to Guge took 
place. It was ended by the king making his brother Indra Bodm mam 
rgyal king of Guge. Two inscriptions, evidently ref^RiIng to the last 
vassal king of Guge, Khri hkraahia gragapa Ide, and to Andrada|s Mission, 
were discovered on ray Spiti journey last year. In Duka’s Life of Csoma 
de Kdros’ ue read the following : ‘ A work by aBomish Missionary on Tiliet, 
the Speculum oeritatia, dated 1678, was discovered in an obscure spot of 
Kunawar in the beginning of the I9th century. Dr. Gerard believed it 
to ^ connected with Andrada. It was sent to Csoma.’ King hDe 
dan'a third brother, hDe mchog rnam rgyal, was made vassal king of 
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Spiti and Zangskar. His name is found on inscriptions in Zangskar. 
See Mr. Ho weirs collection. 

bDe legs rmm rgyd (c. 1640—1680 A.D.;. 

SMS': His son was hDe legs rmm rgyd. When he began 
to reign, the Mongol dOd Idan thaang, who had eyes like a bird, 
overran the country with an army. 


(Verses). 


The king resided at Bab ago 
And beat the Mongols 

With the assistance of an army from Kashmir, 

And the Mongols fled. 

Again the kingdom flourished as before and partook of 
the holy glory of beautiful virtue. 

Notes ; Tlie battle of Basgo is also mentioned in Moorcroft’s Travels, 
vol. i, p. 336. A document with, Aurangzib’s seal was discovered at La- 
may uru by Moorcroft. It testifies to the dependence of the Ladakhis on 
tlie Mughal emperors after the battle. Inscriptions mentioning Mi pham 
mgon as regent of Ladakh after the battle of Basgo have been found at 
Nyurla and rGya. After the battle, a treaty was concluded between the 
Tibetans and the Bashahr State, ^veral documents of this treaty have 
come to light recently. A frescoe representing the treaty is to be found 
in a garden house of tlie Baja’s paleice at Rampur. 


SMS : His son was Nyima rmm rgyd (c. 1680 — 1720). He 
erect/ed also, througli the prayers of the brave-minded religious 
kings (Bodhisatvas ?), all kinds of religious buildings a^nd statues, 
according to the religious merit of all beings. 

Notes: The Jesuit Desideri visited Leh in 1715 A.D. He calls the 
king Nima namgial, and testifies to the absolute independence of the La- 
dakh empire. The Latin Bible, found in Ladakh by Moorcroft, was pro- 
bably left there by Desideri. It came from the Papal Press and was dated 
1598 A.D. For a legal document and inscriptions of this king, see my 
article * ArchsBoiogy in W. Tibet,’ Ind Ant,, vols. xxzv, xxxvi. 


SMS : His son was bDeakyong rmm rgyd (c. 1720 — 1740 Fol. 31a. 
A.I).). 


• ® little prince hDe ekyong, see Lad. Songs, No. 

XVI, ‘ The girl of Sheh. ’ According to an inscription at Alchi, he restored 
the outer court of the rNampar snang mdzad temple at Alchi. 


SMS : His son was Phurt, tkaoge {rmm rgyal] (c. 1740—1760 
A.H.). 


Notes: He ordered a rock sculpture of Buddha to be carved in the 
^ang r«/u vall^. The inscription below the sculpture is found in my 
Second Coll, of Hist. Inscr., No. 113. 


rw (®- 1760—1780 

A ,D.) wd Mi ajiga ihae brtan rmm rgyd, the two. The elder son 
reigned in Ladakh, and the younger in ZcmgaMuir, 


Notes: As re^rds the second son, there is no mention of him in 
K. Marx s Three Documents. ’ According to inscriptions, Thte dbong 
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restored the Likir monastery after a fire, and the restoration of the Mang 
rgyu monastery was apparently also earned out during his reign 

SMS Thse dbang mam rgyal had two sons As the hfe 
of the first son (Thse hrtan rnam rgyal, c 1780 — 1790 A.D ) was 
not firm (he died soon), the younger one, Thse dpal mi a^gyur 
dongrvb mam rgyal [reignedj, — (c. 1790 1841) 

N otes As regal ds Thse hrtan ^ his reign was compared favourably with 
that of his younger brother in the seditious placard at Leh in Moororof t’s 
time A song treating of his playing polo in the Murtse garden at Leh has 
not yet been publish^ As regards Thse dpaVa reign, the country was 
visited by Moorcroft during that time, 1820-— 1822 Moorcroft mentions 
a war between Ladakh and Baltistan, vol I, p 336 He was asked to 
interfere A Tibetan document referring to this war was published by 
myself m my article Histonsche Documente von Khalatse, ZDMG, 
vol Im A t^der of allegiance from the Ladakhis to the British Govern- 
ment was communicated by Moorcroft, but not accepted by the East 
India Company A letter from the Czar of Russia to the Kmg of her 
dakh was shown to Moorcroft Trebeck witnessed a war between Kulu 
and Ladakh, see Moorcroft vol i, p 456, vol ii, pp 63, 64 As regards 
the army of Baatanpae which 1 explained as an army from Lower La 
dakh. Dr Hutchison points out to me that it was in reality the army of 
Ratanu of Radar 1 made a mistake when I treated Rabatan rnam 
rgyal emd mChog aprul mam rgyal as two different princes They seem 
to be different names of the same person Rahatan probably received 
the name mChog aprul when he was found out to be an incarnation of 
Bdva rdorjt 


Part IX — The History of the Dogra Wars, 

SMS During the time of his (Thse dpal’s) son mChoqqi 
sprvl sku, the army of the Sing (Dogras) tampeied with his 
minister (Ngos qrvJb b^tan "adzin) and robbed the king of his 
domimons 

Notes on SMS As we know from Thae hrtan* a account of the 
Dogra war, prince mChoq aprul was made regent of Ladakh a short time 
before Zorawar overran the country It is mteresting to see that in the 
mmd of the writer of SMS it was the faithlessness of the mmister that 
brought on the ruin of the Ladakhi kmgdom 

(general Notes* An interesting song on * minister Ngos grub baton 
adzm in prison ’ is among my collection of historical folklore A Sans 
krit inscription m the Chigtan monastery evidently refers to the Dogra 
war It speaks of an army and the crossing of a river on inflated skins 
Raywn Khan of Chigtan, the hero of the ‘ Polo Song,* Ladakhi Songs, 
No HI, IS probably identical with Bayim Khan of Chigtan of whose 
tragic fate we hear in the history of the Dogra wars The raja of 
Baltistan, Ahmed Khan, who was taken to Lhasa as a prisoner, 
evidently returned to Ka^mir State territory His grave is wown in 
Kishtawar A portrait of Ahmed Khan is found m Vigne’s Travels 
In Shemng’s * Western "Dbet ’ is reproduced a photo called *Zora 
war’s grave,’ taken near Taklakar As Dr Longstafi pomts out, 
the rum at Taklakar looks far too old to be Zorawar^s grave. He con- 
nects the rum with Haidar’s Tibetan campaim m 1632 A D According 
to the most recent edition of K Marx’s CMS, Zorawar was aotuedly 
accompanied by his wife on his Tibetan campaign. A full account of 
the Dogra wars, 1834 — 1842 A D , is found m my ‘History of Western 
Tibet ’ 
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Paet X.— Ladakh after the Dogra Wars. 

SMS : His (mOhog apruV a) son a'Jigamed dioakyi aengge 
mi ^agyur kun dgd mam rgyal is this one (the present ea^king). 

Notes : This last aentenoe means that the eas-king of Ladakh, who was 
alive in Sohlagintweit’s time, was in possession of the long name 'aJige- 
med, etc. It was he who. as a boy of seven years, reigned at Leh for six 
weeks, after Zorawar’s death. It was he who in 1856 refused to let 
Schlagintweit have a copy of the r^alrahs, until viduable presents had 
been made to him. If 1 am not mistaken, *aJigamed is the father of the 
present ea;-king bSod name rnam rgyal 




34* Discovery of Abhisamay&lamk&ra by Maitreyanfttha. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Haeapbasada Shastbi. 


Raja Rajendra Lala Mittra edited the Asia Sahasrika 
Prajhaparamit& from six manuscripts. I have also examined 
a score of manuscripts of this work, ancient and modem, some 
of them written during the reigns of the Pala kings of Bengal. 
In all of them twenty-one verses precede the prose and we, all 
of us, thought that the twenty-one verses are a part and parcel 
of the work, but in 1907 when in Nepala I got a very dilapidated 
old manuscript on palm-leaf of this work in which the prose is 

preceded by l This for the first time 

opened my eyes to tlie fact that the Prajnaparamitae are all 
in prose, the verses are different works. But I wondered what 
Rahula Bhadra’s Krti could be. All previous leaves of this 
manuscript were gone, and so 1 began to look more carefully and 

found four letters preceding the statement “ ifirfrii ' 

These letters are WT ” I And I found in R. Mittra’s 

edition, those to be the last letters of the twentieth verse. So 
the first twenty verses in Rajendra Lala Mittra’ s edition are a 
work by Rahula Bhadra in praise of P. P. The twenty-first 

verse is a mere ‘ ^ and can be composed by any one but 

the author. 

This encouraged me to examine the manuscripts of other 
recensions of Prajnaparamita, and I took up the PancaviftSati- 
sahasrika Prajnaparamita, which, in Rajendra Lai’s and Ben- 
dall’s descriptions, begin with verses. The verses continue 
for many pages, and there are colophons indicating chapters. 
That increased my wonder. It cannot be a hymn like that of 
Rahula Bahadra, and I continued turning over the pages, till 

I came to the last colophon of the versified portion, vfw 

I 

Then the prose began vi nm wWTir etc. 

Evidently the versified work was which w^ 

designed for interpreting Prajfiftparamita, and it was by Maitre- 
yanatha. I turned over the leaves, and when I came to the 
last leaf 1 found a statement to the effect that 25,000 Prajfia- 
paramita is a recast according to the teaching of Abhisamaya- 
lamkara, and, according to the numbers of the chapters of that 
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work, was divided into eight chapters. Of what recension 
of the Prajfiaparamit& it is a recast cannot be positively stated ; 
but in all probability it is the Astasahasrika recension in thirty- 
two chapters or parivartas which has been recast. I have not 
compared the two recensions, and that I leave to future 
explorers. 

Referring to Nanjio’s catalogue of the Chinese Tripit aka, 
I find that the PancaviASatisahasrika Prajhaparamita was twice 
translated into Chinese between 266 and 316 A.D., and in both 
these cases, Nanjio notes “with the first chapter on.” The 
book is in eight chapters. What does Nanjio mean by that state- 
ment ? If it means anything it means that the translation 
included Maitreyanatha’s work. The next translation by 
Kumarajlva was made some time before Huientsang’s transla- 
tion between A.D. 384 and 417. But in the description of that 
translation, the statement “with the first chapter on ” does 
not appear. Kumarajiva was an Indian Pandita. He knew 
where to commence a translation of Prajhaparamita, while his 
predecessors, being Chinese, translated the work from the 
manuscript placed before them, which had Maitreyanatha’s work 
added to it. 

The antiquity of the translation shows the antiquity of the 
work. The Prajnaparamitas are written in the form of a dialogue 
between Buddha and his followers. They begin in the traditional 
form ^ fliTT etc. But they are 

really the works of Nagarjuna. It is said that he had recovered 
fliem from the nether world. In some Prajnaparamita manu- 
scripts it is written at the end »rTJrTwi iN as if 

they were lost to this world and Nagarjuna recovered them. 

Nagarjuna is said to have flourished 60 years after Kanis> 
ka’s great council, that is, about the middle of the second 
century A.I). Maitreyanatha, therefore, must have flourished 
between 160 and 266 A.D. 

My friend Mr. Yamakami tells me that many scholars in 
Cliina and Japan consider Maitreyanatha to be a h3qpothetical 
person, like AvalokiteSvara and others, and not a historical per- 
son ; and that he was brought to being by Asanga in the beginning 
of the fifth century, and that the works attributed to him are 
really the works of Asanga. This is clearly disproved by the 
existence of this work and of its translation into Chinese, at least 
100 years before Asanga. The statements made in Sadajiro 
Sigiura’s book entitled Hindu Logic also disprove this theory. 
For, he says that Nagarjuna believed in four pramanas, namely 
—(1) Prtyaksa, (2) Anumana, (3) Upamana, and (4) Sabda. 
Maitreyanatha discarded Upamana, and Dihnaga discarded 
8abda, leaving only two pramanas in the later Buddhist philo- 
sophy . This statement shows that Maitreyanatha was a historical 
personage. 
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In Nanjio’s catalogue, ten works are attributed to Maitre- 
yanatha. The fact that PahcaviASatisahasrika was so early 
translated into Chinese, coupled with the tact that it was so 
often translated, shows the popularity of the school founded by 
Maitreyanatha in China. In India, too, his doctrines seem to 
have been very popular, as even so late as the reign of Dharma- 
pala in Bengal the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita was com- 
mented upon by Haribliadra in the light of the teachings of 
Maitreya, and the commentary is entitled Abhisamayalamkara 
valoka. In the second or the third century Astasahasrika was 
recast according to the teachings of Maitreya ; but in the ninth 
century a commentary was written for the same purpose. In 
the commentary it is stated that the division in chapters of the 
original is preserved in the commentary, implying that the 
commentary is intended to replace the PancavihSati Sahasrika. 

In noticing the manuscript of PaficavinSatisahasrika, 
Dr. R. Mittra could not find that another work was embodied 
in it. Professor Bendall noticed that there was another work. 
But he thinks it is an introductory work. He didn’t grasp 
that it was according to this small treatise that P. P. has been 
recast. 

But he did not grasp wliy the strange colophon is given 
there. So the Abhisamayalamkara eluded the research of 
two such eminent scholars for nearly 30 years. 

The word Abhisamaya is the same as Abhidharma. The 
Hinayanists used the latter word, while the Mahay&nists used 
the former. Tlie word ‘ alamkara * in Buddhist literature meant 
exposition. So Abhisamayalamkara means the exposition of 
philosophy. 




35* The Kotwalipara Spurious Grant of Samacara Dcva. 

By Rakhal Das Baneeji, wiih a Prefatory Note by Mr. 

H. E. Stapleton, B.A., Inspector of Sc^ls, Dacca, 

NOTE 

The principal feature of the bil country lying in the S. W. 
of Faridpur district is the finely preserved fortification of 
Kotwalipara, the mud walls of which are each about 2 miles 
long and 20 to 30 feet high. Early in 1908, in the course of a 
tour of inspection in Bakarganj and Southern Faridpur, T had 
the opportunity of visiting the locality in company with an 
Assistant Settlement Officer, Babu Kalipada Maitra, and as 
the result of my request that he should look out for coins, and 
copper plates similar to the one described in the Joum. Asiatic 
Soc. Bengal for 1896, pp. 6—15, by Babu Nagendranath 
Basu, that is alleged to have come from the village of Pin- 
juri close to and outside the south-west corner of the for- 
tification, Kalipada Babu forwarded to me later, in 1908, 
the rubbings of two Gupta coins, and the copper-plate that 
forms the subject of Babu Rakhaldas Banerji’s note. A cast 
of one Gupta coin now in my possession, belonging to Skanda 
Gupta, was exhibited with the copper-plate at the Society’s 
Conversazione last January, and the other coin is dealt with in 
a recent paper on Eastern Bengal and Assam history (Joum. 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1909, Contributions I, p. 142). The 
copper- plate was at first entrusted to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri who, with the help of Pandit Nilmani 
Chakra varti, roughly deciphered it and read the date as being 
44 of the Sri Harsha era (= 651 A.D.). He added, however, 
that, in the opinion of the late Dr. Bloch, the plate was a 
kuta kasana, or forgeiy. Babu Rakhaldas Banerji subsequently 
undertook to make a more thorough study of the plate, with 
the result that Dr. Bloch’s opinion seems to be confirmed. 

The plate is said to have been recently discovered about 
9 inches under the surface of the ground by a cultivator while 
his holding at Ghagrahati, a mauza close to Pinjurl on 
the Ghagar River which runs from north to south along the 
western par of the fortification. The names of the mauzas in 
the immediate vicinity bear no relation to ti^e names given at 
the end of the fortification, but 2^ miles north, near the north- 
west comer of the fort, occur four mauz&s, Ferdhara (to the south 
of the village and thana Ghagarhat), Koakha (to the north- 
east of the same village), Parkundhat (within the fort at the 
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N.-W. angle), and Kujbon (a large mauza, of which the southern 
boundary is the northern par). The first two appear to be the 
modern representatives of Vidyadhara Jogikd and Chandra 
Varmrm Kogaka respectively, and indicate that the original de- 
posit’Spoi of the copper-plate under consideration was, near the 
place where the old road from Gh&grahat to Gaurnadi (in N.-E. 
Bakarganj) still passes through the western par. 

The plate is interesting as dating from before the time of 
the Sena Kings, though it is disappointing that no light is thrown 
on the question as to who was the builder of the pars. The 
discovery of the Gupta coins in villages lying close to the 
western par may be taken, however, as proof that the fortifica- 
tion dates back to at least Gupta times, as, apart from the 
pdrsy there is nothing in the surrounding bit country to induce 
invaders from the N.-E. to visit the place. The history of the 
locality will form the subject of a later papei. 

H. E. S. 

The plate was sent to me at Mussoorie by Mr. H. E. 
Stapleton in September, 1908. It was sent back in November 
from Lucknow for the Society’s Conversazione. The plate was 
finally handed over to me for publication in July 1909. Mi. 
Stapleton has recorded the provenance in the prefatory note 
The discovery of the copper-plate and the gold coin in the 
mounds of the outskirts of Kotwalipara is of great interest, as 
it proves beyond doubt that there was an ancient settlement 
at this place centuries prior to the Mussalman conquest. 
Kotwalipara or Kotallpada is at present known as one of the 
oldest Brahmana colonies in Bengal. Prof. Nilmani Chakra- 
vartti wrote to me while T was at Lucknow that the late 
Dr. Bloch had pronounced the grant to be a forgery. Di. 
Bloch himself told me a short time before his death, that he 
considered the grant to be a forgery. Nothing seems irregular 
in the script or the date at first. The script belongs to the 
period when acute-angled characters were beginning to be used 
m North-Eastern India, and the ancient Gupta alphabet of 
the Eastern variety was gradually- becoming out of date. The 
date also is not irregular, the year 34 of the Harsa era = 640-41 
A.D. also suiting the palasography. After prolonged examina- 
tion I found some of the minor irregularities in the script : — 

(1) In all cases, the letter Aa, when it occurs singly, is 
of the form generally to be found in early Gupta inscriptions 
of the Western variety and shows no acute angle at the bottom. 
But when it is used in a compound letter it has the form to be 
found in early Gupta characters of the Eastern variety, which 
18 to be found in the Allahabad Asoka-pillar inscription of Samu- 
dra Gupta ^ and the Dhan&idaha grant of Kumaragupta I.* In 

‘ Meet’s Uupta Inscriptions, p. 1. l See ante, vol. v, p. 469. 
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a previous number of the Journal I have tried to establish that 
the Eastern variety of the early Gupta alphabet was dying 
out in the early decades of the fifth century. The Patiakella 
grant of Sivaraja ^ and the Bodh-Gaya inscription of Maha- 
naman * prove that the elimination of the Eastern variety of 
the fourth century alphabet was complete by the end of the 
sixth century A.D. This conclusion is further borne out by the 
Mundedvarl Inscription of Udayasena ^ and the Ganjam plate 
of the time of S'afi&hkaraja.* Moreover the ha of the Western 
variety occurring singly and that of the Eastern variety 
occurring in compounds (hrm in hrakmana in line 1 1 and line 
1 4), are hardly in keeping with the general tone of the characters 
of the inscriptions. But I shall have to dilate on this point 
later on. 

(2) In all cases, the long i has the form generally to be 
found in the Eastern variety of the early Gupta alphabet. 
The most conspicuous case is the % in Jlvadatta in line 4 and to 
some extent i in Kesav^cUiin in line 15. But in a genuine in- 
scription of the Harsa year 34 one expects long t of the looped 
form to be found in the Munde6vari Inscription or the Ganjam 
grant. 

(3) There are two cases of the occurrence of the short i 
in its single form, and in each case it has a different form. The 
I in icchamy-aham in line 9 consists of two dots, one above the 
other, and vertical straight line to the proper left. The i in 
icchato in line 14 consists of two dots, placed side by side with 
a horizontal straight line below them. The usual form of % in 
inscriptions of the first half of the seventh century is tc be found 
in the two copper-plate grants of Harsavarddhana and the 
Ganjam plate of the time of Sa6ahkaraja. This consists of 
two dots or circles placed side by side and a curved line below 
them. 

(4) Many of the characters of this inscription exhibit 
fourth century or early Gupta forms. In the majority of cases 
the letter ma has the hooked form to be found in the Bharadi Dih 
Lihga inscription. The bipartite ya looks ill side by side with 
«a, ja and ha (when it occurs alone), in which no acute angle 
can be traced. 

(5) La as a, subscript letter occurs only once and resembles 
the hooked la of the Eastern variety. In this inscription la in 
all other cases resembles the la of the Western variety of 
the Gupta alphabet. 

(6) Da has two forms when occurring in the same com- 
pound nda: — c.f. Suvarnda in line 3 and manMe in line 4 
with Vatmkunda in line 7 and Janarddaka-kunda in line 8. In 


I Ep. Ind., vol. ix, p. 286. 

ft Fleet’s Qupta Inscriptions, p. 274, pi. adia. 

8 Ep. Ind., vol. ix, p. 289. * Ihid.^ vol. vi, p. 143. 
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the last two eases the compound has the form to be found in 
aJl Northern Indian inscriptions from the second to seventh 
century A.D. 

(7) The scribe lias made a serious mistake in using some 
eighth century characters of the Northern variety in the 
word Parkkali in line 19. The letter pa in the word does not 
resemble the remaining ones, which are usually rectangular in 
form, seldom showing an acute angle. In this letter, the right- 
liand vertical and the horizontal straight lines of the letter 
have merged into a single curve. The earliest occurrence of 
this form of pa is to be found in inscriptions of the seventh and 
eighth centuries A.D. But the more important piece of evidence 
is to be found in the second syllable rkka. This consists of two 
looped kas and a superscript ra. But even in the Banskhera 
and Madhuban plates of Harsavarddhana, which are inscribed 
with characters so cursive and at the same time the execution is 
so veiy beautiful that they may be taken to represent the current 
script of the period, the looped form of ka in the sixth centurj^ 
A.D. are to be found in the Bodh-Gaya Inscription of Maha- 
naman and the Ganjani plates of the time of S'a^ahka.' 

This form of ka becomes fairly common from the last 
quarter of the seventh century A.D. and afterwards. 

Thus, we find that the characters used in this copper- 
plate inscription were collected from alphabets in use in three 
different centuries • — 

(1) The alphabet of the third and the firi3t half of the 
fourth century A.D., c.f. ha in hma and la in kloka. The form 
of ma shows that it was copied from the early Gupta alphabet 
of the Eastern variety. 

(2) The alphabet of the last half of the fifth century and 
the first half of the sixth century A.D. of North-Eastern India. 
The absence of acute angles m ja, pa, ha and la shows that the 
alphabet of the period of the MundeSvarl inscription was also 
included. 

(3) The regular alphabet of the sixth century with its pro- 
fusion of acute angles is also very conspicuous. This alphabet 
came into general use in North-Eastern India in the earlier 
part of the seventh century A.D. 

Apart from the palseographical evidence, the wording of 
the inscription itself is sufficient to prove that it is a forgery. 

The formula of a regular grant of land as is to be found 
in majority of copper-plate inscriptions may be divided into 
three separate parts : — 

(1) The first portion may be either in prose or verse and 
generally gives the genealogy of the king or eulogium on him. 


I Fleet’s Guf»ta Inscriptions, p, 274, pi. xlia ; Epi. Ind., vol. vi, 143. 
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In shorter grants this portion is written in prose and gives the 
titles of the king. 

(2) The second portion is invariably written in prose and 
contains the announcement of the grant to the various officers 
concerned. This portion also contains the details about the 
grant, f.g,, the particular division, district or sub-division in 
which the land or village granted was situated. 

(3) Some imprecatory verses generally taken from some 
of the Dharma S^astras are added at the end. In some cases 
the date is given after these imprecatory verses. 

This grant differs from the majority of copper-plate grants 
discovered up to date in the following particulars : — 

(1) The king does not seem to be the donor, or to have 
consented, or to have sanctioned the grant. 

(2) The name of the donor cannot be made out from the 
wording of this grant. 

(3) The officers concerned in a particular grant are never 
mentioned by name* at least no such instance has been dis- 
covered up to date. 

(4) Supra tikasvami seems to be the agent by whom the 
various officers mentioned in lines 4 to 8 are informed about 
t he grant. But the very same man is again mentioned in line 
17. The construction of this line is ambiguous, but it seems 
that he is tlie man to whom the grant wsbs made. For example, 
compare the statement in lines 9 to 12, where he says, “By 
your grace I intend to settle for ever in order to spread the 
sacrificial rites in this world.” The wording of this line too is 
also very ambiguous, and I am not quite sure as to the exact- 
ness of the above translation. Such a statement, viz,, the 
expression of the grantee’s intention, is very odd in the word- 
ing of a copper- plate grant and, so far as I know, has not been 
met with before. The employment of the recipient of a grant 
as a DuUika is again extremely unusual, and I believe no such 
case has been met with up to date. 

The wording of the copper-plate, as I have already stated, 
IS very ambiguous, and it cannot be made out who is the real 
donor. It is quite certain that the king mentioned in line 2 is 
not the donor. The grant may have been made by the officers 
mentioned on the obverse, but this is not certain. In any case, 
when a subordinate officer, or a number of officers, or a private 
personage makes a grant, it is absolutely necessary to obtain 
the royal sanction to it. Similar cases have already been met 
with : compare the Kamauli grant of the Singara Chief Vatsai- 
r&ja of the Vikrama year 1191 = 1134 A.D.* 

The contents of lines 12 and 13 are <Juite unintelligible. 
Here and there words of Sanskritic origin are to be found 


Epi. Ind., vol. IV, p. 131. 
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mixed up with what seems to be unintelligible gibberish. The 
scribe’s object most probably was to create an impression by 
using high-sounding words. Dr. Bloch seems to have deci- 
phered these two lines in a different manner, but I do not think 
he succeeded in interpreting them. We have a mention of a 
forged grant in the Madhuban grant of Harsavarddhana, in 
which we find that the king, finding that a Br&hmana named 
Vamarathya was enjoying a village named Somakundaka in 
the Sravasti bhukti by holding a forged grant, confiscated the 
village and granted it to another man in the 25th year of his 
reign, t.e., 631-32 A.D. The wording of the 10th line of the 
plate is quite clear. 

' ' Somakundakagramo Brahmana Vamarathyena kutaiia- 
sanena bhuktaka iti. vicarya yatas-tac-ohasanam bhafiktva 
tasmadaksipy a ca. ” * 

The inscription is incised on a thin plate of copper measur- 
ing 8^' X There is a projection to the proper right of the 
inscription to which the seal was attached. The seal itself 
has now disappeared revealing a triangular slit, the object of 
which is inexplicable to me. Round holes are to be found in 
grants which are incised on two or more plates, and the ring 
holding together these plates passes through these holes, but 
these holes are always round, and I do not remember having 
ever seen or heard of an angular hole in a copper-plate. The 
average height of the letters are The record is incised on 
both sides of the plate, the obverse bearing 12 lines and the 
reverse 11. The orthography scarcely needs any comment, 
but the following forms should be noted : — 

(1) The Sumrvda in hne 3 was most probably meant to 
be Sumrva. 

(2) Vyavahdnakcha is most probably equivalent to Vyava- 
hdrinai-ca, 

(3) The word Patacca in line 16 seems to be the Prakrit 

form of Praticya. The use of this word is another argument 
against the genuineness of the grant. The language of the 
grant is incorrect Sanskrit. Another strong argument against 
the genuineness of the grant is that the scribe wanted to put 
extra stress on the word Tdmrapaita. It has been used at least 
thrice, and it seems that the owner of the plate was over- 
anxious to get the plate established as a regular grant ; com- 
pare line 11 lines 16—16 VTUmflliH and hne 17 

Nothing is known at present about Sam^aradeva, the 
king in whose reign the grant purports to have been issued. 
The date at the end of the grant is 34, and this should be re- 


' Epi. Ind., vol. vii, p. 158. 
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ferred to the Har^ era and not to the Gupta era It must be 
admitted that a large number of letters of the Eastern variety 
of the early Gupta alphabets has been used in this grant, but 
the general tendency of the characters show that the scribe 
intended to use the acute-angled alphabets of the sixth and 
sixth century A.D. If this supposition is correct then the date 
of the grant is the 1st of Kartika of the Harsayear 34, t.e., 640 
A.D. I may note in this connection that the date has been 
differently read by two different scholars. 

Prof. Nilmani Chakravarti of the Presidency College read 
this date as 44, but this can hardly be the case, as the letter la 
has always been used to denote the numeral 30. In another 
grant I have noticed that any other compound formed with 
the letter la also denotes the same numeral. ' 

The late Dr. Bloch read the date to be 14, but I believe 
1 have already adduced sufficient proof to establish my reading. 
In tlie year 640 Emperor Harsavarddhana of Thane^^vara was 
alive and was in undisputed possession of Northern India from 
the Panjab to Assam. At this time the existence of an inde- 
pendent monarch, as is indicated by the title Maharajadliiraja, 
in Eastern Bengal can hardly be credited unless substantiated 
by epigraphs. T edit the inscription from the original plate. 


TEXT. 

Ohversi . 

\ I wr- 

I VC’s 

^ I >rarwwTfiB[^T»ft ^jaTf«rw?TT*fr- 

» I irfw 5iiaW«Tf«»rT 

® I 3TO ^fwnftrar *nnw: 

I JTTTt?: ^ 

t I W»IT »rtST[’J Jim 

V I irwiifew «}5oig«rar tf*n 

» I qs w trt qf q fqfgqt 

1 Epi. Ind., vol. ix, p. 288. 
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JReverae, 

I (?) win#) (?) wirft (?) % (?) V 

\8 I f ^a> «rT(?)iRrT m^aireTwmftT 

\ 1 1 W4W siocftw »r»rma%3CTTfl^«iiTCTsi iwnn 

I «ffr f^KW 3RBI (?) iinflre wnm wnjwtc mbw 

1 WHTW ^M<?taRT«fiw! fli«iqf)«iii wf^rcnf^ 

1 ^tftrqrTPr qnwi ^5T«rt fqwmiwft ^f^wir (w- 

\4 I inwtftqtT q-Nim«ri iwfq»iTqf)3i%qi jt) 

>q» I ?jmqtWi%fir II Kq^ trw? qjtqrri qiT 

*^ 1 , I wrftr qrn qn^liT qrjJtw qi wr^q nt% 

q%« [»] 

qq I qRqn*acqq»rBn qrtw qgstnS qifq^nfrC) »tfw»isrT 
froftf I 

i?i^ I qiT ir^ftr « qnBR[ », qrrf^ fV i, ii 





.lourn.. As. Soc*., Vol. V'^F. 
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36 * The Marsden MSS. in the British Museum. 

By W. R. Philipps and H. Bhvbridge. 

Edited by Rev. H. Hostbn, S J. 


The importanoe of the Marsden MSS for the history of the 
Catholic Missions in India will stnke anyone who studies Mr. 
E. D. MacJagan’s J Mxaaiona to the Emperor Akhar ^ In 1 896 , 
Mr. E. D. Maolagan published some of the ongmal letters of the 
Jesuit Missionaries in the Mogul Empire (1580-1606),^ though 
it is a matter of some regret that he did not translate them fully, 
but only in so far as he considered them specially sigmficant 
from a histonoal point of view By way of oompensation, we 
were given to understand that the Marsden MSS contained 
much that is of mterest for the subsequent period of the Jesuit 
Missions in North India. 

Ounosity prompted us to find out what other documents 
the Marsden collection contains, and Mr. H. Bevendge was 
kind enough to send us a short report, which he obligingly 
allowed us to publish. This was three years ago, and we have 
lost little m delaying the publication of his note ; for, learning the 
interest we took in the matter, the Right Rev. Bishop A. E. 
Medlycott now places at our disposal some notes made for him 
by Afr. W. Rees Philipps in June 1892 

Our share in the present work is therefore quite a modest 
one, all the honour of it redounding on Mr W R Phihpps 
and Mr. H. Bevendge. As the two wnters break ground in 
different directions, their parts in this memorandum will easily 
be distmmiisiied. 

We begm by examining Mr. W. R. Phihpps’ report The 
foot-notes are ours. 


I Of. Joum As. Soo. 1896, No. 1 , pp. 38*--115. From notes 

recorded by lus father, Gen. B. Maolagan. 

* E. 1). Maolagan published : (a) an original letter of Fr. Jerome 
Xavier (Agra, Sept. 1604), Brtt. Mus. Marsden MSS, 9864, foil. 7-19; 
(6) a letter of Fr. Emmanuel Pmheiro to Manuel da Volga, Provincial at 
Goa (Lahore. Aug. 12, 1^6)> Brie Mus, Marsden MSS. 9854, (o) 
extracts from a letter of Fr. Anthony Botelho,* Brit, Mas. Marsden 
MSS. 9866 ; (d) a ftsrman of Akbar to the Provmoial at Goa (in the 
Moon of Febr. 1583), Brit. Mus, Marsden MSS, 9854, foL 5. — ^None of 
these documents is noticed by Fr. 0. SommerVogel, S.J., in his Biblioth. 
de la Oompk de Jisus, Brusaelles, O. Sohepens, 10 vols., 1890-— 1909. 
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The Marsden MSS. consist of 10 folio volumes numbered 
from 9852 to 9861 in Catalogue of Additional MantLScripts (Brit. 
Mus.), Vol. I (1828-41 ), Nos. 6666—12,229. 

No. 9852 bears as title : Sumario de las cousas que pertencen 
a la Provincia de la India Oriental y al goviemo della, compuesto 
por ef Padre Alexandro Valignano, Visitador ddla, y dirigido 
a P. Pronncial general Everardo Mercuriano en al aho de 1579. 
Folio. 

Summary of the things pertaining to the Province of East 
India and its government, composed by Fr. Alexander Valignano, 
its Visitor, and sent to the Rev. Everard Mercurian, Provincial 
General, in the year 1579.' 

No. 9853 is 4 Collection of Annual Reports relative to 
the state of the Portuguese Jesuit Missions in the East Indies ; 
of various dates, from 1601 to 1659. Portuguese. Folio. 

Nos. 9854 and 9855 are — A Collection of Letters and Papers 
relative to the state of the Porttupiese Missions 7n Ih East Indies , 
of various dates, from 1582 to 1693. Portuguese. 2 Vols. 
Foho. 

No. 9856 Apologia e resposta feita pello Padre Valentvm 
Carvalho, da companhia de Jesus, provincial nesta provincia de 
Japifo e China, a hum tradado do Padre Fr, Sehastiad de N. 
Pedro, da ordem de S. Francesco, que se intitula Recupilacd das 
eausas porque o Emperador de JapaO desteron de sens reinos todos 
os padres,''^ Folio. 

Apology and answer by Fathei Valentine (^arvalho, of 
the Society of Jesus, Provincial in this Province of Japan 
and Ohina, to a treatise by Father Fr. Sebastian de S. Pedro, 
of the Order of St. Framis, entitled Summary of the reasons 
why the Emperor of Japan banished all the Fathers from his 
dominions.^ 

No. 9857 — Libro prtmero del principio y progresso de la 
Religion Christiana en Jappon, y de la especial providencia de 
que nuestro lienor usa con aquella nueva Iglesia * compuesto 
por el Padre Alexandro Valigmino, de la compahia de Jesus, 
en el aho 16()1 . ’ ’ Folio. 

Book the first of the beginnings and progress of Christianity 
in Japan, and of the especial care taken by Our Lord of this 


' Fr. C. Sommervogel, S.J., mentions among Pr. Valignanfs MSS. 
one with the same title, the year bei^ 1680, and “ Provincial generaV* 
<3'enera/.” (Evora Library, Oatal. doa MSS, I, 
pp 327>8). Cf. Btbhoth, de la O. de J„ Vol. VIII, Col. 406, D. 

XT , C. Sommervogel, S.J. {Bibl. de la G, de J., 

Vol. II, Col. 792, A.), as in the British Museum. 
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new Church ; composed by Fr. Alex. Valignano, of the Society 
of Jesus, in the year 1601.* 

No. 9868: — ‘‘ CertidaddoSenhorDom Pedro, Bispo de Japan, 
aQerca do eatado da quella nova igreia, 17 Nov, 1597 ; — Outra 
certidao do Capitad mor da viagem de Japan, 1597; — Relagan 
do triate aucceao e perda da nan S, Phelipe ; — Relagao da morte 
de aeia reliyioaoa descalgos do ordem de S. Franceaco e ouiroa 17 
Chriaiada Japoea que Taicoaama tmndou crucificar e Nangaaaqvi ; 

Relacion de las coaaa de Japon, 1597 ; — Apuntamentoa aobre o 
remedio da Chriatandad de Jappan para ae aprezentare ao Senor 
Viaorey ; — Tratado que oa religioaos de S. Franceaco eapalharan 
em Gtm e em Bagaim rvo anno de 1598, contra os padres da Compi 
de Jesus que andan na converaan de Jappan ; — Certidan que o 
Bispo de Jappan, Dom Pedro Martinez, paasou acerqm da 
morte doa reliqiosos e Christaos que foran crucifirados em Japan 
VO anno de 1597 ; — Apollogia en la quo I se responde a diver sas 
rnlumniaa que se escrivieron contra los padres de la Companhia 
de Jeaus de Japon y de la China, hecho por el Padre Alexandra 
Valignano. ’ ’ Koho.^ 

1. Memorandum by His Lordship Dom Pedro, Bishop of 
Japan, couoerniiig the state of that Church, 17 Nov. 1597 ; — 
2. Other memorandum by the C^aptain- Major concerning the 
voyage to Japan, 1597 , — 3. Relation of the sad fortune and 
loss of the Hi. Philip ; — 4. Relation of the death of six Discalced 
Friars of the Order of St. Francis, and 17 other Japanese Cliristians 
whom Taicosama had crucified at Nangasaqui 5. Relation 
on the affairs of Jajian, 1597 ; — 0. Notes concerning the help 
to be given to the Mission of Japan, to be presen ojd to His 
Excellency the Viceroy ; — 7. Tract which the Religious of St . 
Francis spread at Goa and Ba 9 aim in 1598 against the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus wlio labour for the conversion of Japan ; — 
S. Memorandum sent by Dom Pedro Martinez, Bishop of Japan, 
( onceniing the death of the Religious and (’’hristians crucified 
in Japan, in 1697 ; — 9. Apology by Fr. Alex. Valignano in 
answer to divers calumnies written against the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus in Japan and China. 

No. 9859 is : — ""A Collection of Annual Reports relative to the 
state of the Jesuit Missions in Japan; of various dates, from 1686 to 
1626.” Partly Spanish, partly Portuguese. 

1 Id. Cf. Ibid., Vol. VIIT, col. 406, A. The second part is in the 
Ajuda Library, MS. 25/12 from foil. 244 to 420. 

2 References to Fr. C, Sommervogel, S.J., op. ci^., X, Coll. 1646- 
1649, and Fr. A. Carayon’s Bihlioth. Historigue de la C, de J., Paris, 1864, 
will show that several of these documents have appeared in print. Nos 
4 and 8 are probably reproduced in No. 4, Col, 655, of C. Sommervogel, 
op, cit., Vol. V, editions of which appeared at Madrid in 1509 and 1^1, 
at Rome in 1699 ; No. 9 is B of Col. 406, C. Sommervogel, Vol. V. 
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No. 9860 : — A Collection of miscellaneous Papers and Letters 
relative to the Portuguese Jesuit Missions in Japan and the East 
Indies \ of various dates, from 1593 to 1686. Partly Spanish, 
partly Portuguese. Folio. 

No. 9861 : — Historia de Ethiopia a alta, ou Ahassia, 
imperio do Ahexim, cujo Rey vulgarmente hccha rmdo 
[Read : he chamado] Preste Joam ; composta peh Padre Manoel 
de Almeida da Companhia de Jesus, natural de Viseu.^' 
Folio. ^ 

Below the above entries are the words : — Presented hy 
William Marsden, Esq, 

Mr. P. was anxious to know how Marsden became 
possessed of tliese papers, many of which appear to be originals. 
In many cases they bear the original seals and the addresses, so 
tliat one can see exactly how they were originally folded up and 
fiistened, wlien despatched. He examined carefully A brief 
Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late William Marsden, 

D. G,L., F.R.S., d?c., <t^c., mritten by himself : ivith ^otes from his 
correspotidenci , London, 1838 ; but, no reference is found in it 
to those MSS. 

W. Marsden, born in 1754, was appointed writer to the 

E. I. (^o., and landed at Fort Marlborough, Beneoolen, May 
30, 1771. He returned to England in 1779, liaving spent all 
his time abroad in Sumatra. In 1785, he and his brother, who 
had also been in the service of the E. 1. Co., opened an East 
India Agency business in London. Ten years later, William was 
appointed 2nd Secretary to the Admiralty, Ist Secretarj^ in 1804, 
withdrawing from the service in 1807. In 1823, lie joined in 
founding the Asiatic Society, London. He busied himself much 
with Indian coins and collecting Oriental Dictionaries and 
Grammars. On p. 171 of his Memoir, he mentions for the first 
time his collection of books and Eastern MSS., and adds : ‘ ‘ The 
nature of this collection had already been made known by the 
publication of my Catalogue in the year 1827.” Marsden died 
in 1836. The year befoie, he had presented the whole of 
his collection to King’s College, London, where it is still 
kept apart under the title of “The Marsden Library.” 
Why he made an exception in the case of the ten volumes 
of MSS. now in the British Museum, Mr. P. could not dis- 
cover, even though he referred the matter to King’s College. 
It may be remarked that they are not entered in his Catalogue 
of books and MSS. published in 1827. They appear in the 

J C. Sommervogel, S.J., op. cit., Vol. I, C’oll. 193-194, mentions 
the MS. as at the British Museum. The work appeared at Coimbra in 
1660. Cf. also Father Carayon's notes in Bibl, Hiator, de la O. de J,, 
Paris, 1864, No. 990. 
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Catalogue of Additions to the British Museum, printed in 
3835.^ 

To come to particulars. As Mr. P.’s object was chiefly to 
find documents bearing on the history of the Syro-Malabar 
Church in the seventeenth century, he did not examine in detail 
No. 9852. The documents in it must be mostly Spanisli. 
He only remarks pertinently that /?. Provincial general must 
be a mistake for either R. Preposito general or R. Padre 
general. 

No. 9853 is the volume with which Mr. P. was chiefly 
concerned. It is a bound volume of about foolscap size. The back 
is lettered as follows ; Reports of the Jesuit Missions in India. 
1601 — 1659 Mus. Brit. ' Presented hy W. Marsden, Esq. / 9853 / 
Plui. CXXXIIl , 0. I At the beginning of the volume there is a 
table of contents, in Portuguese, with references to the pagination. 
This Mr. P. cojiied faitlifully. The })agination requires, however, 
a word of ex})lanation. There is a double numbering of the 
leaves or sheets, one in pencil from 1 to 173 ; anotlier in ink. 
But, it is to be I'emarked that, besides foil. 1 to 173, there are a 
few blank ones wliich, though they bear old numbers in ink, are 
not numbered in pencil. Mr. P. went thiough part of the volume 
comparing the two paginations. We reproduce here the result 
of his labour. 

Pencil Nos. Old ink Nos. Titles of Documents. 

1. None. Index dos itapeis qve esUlo nesto Hvro. 

Index to tire papers which are in 
this book.^ 

2 to 12. 423 to 433. Amia da Vicf P^^ do Sul dt 601. 

[P. 423 in Index.] 
Annual [Letter] of the Vice-Province of 
the South \i.e.. Cochin] for 1601. 

None. 434 to 436. Three blank leaves belonging to jrre- 
ceding document. 

13 to 16 471 to 474. Anim de Maluco e Amboino dt 602. 

[P. 471 in index. | 
Annual [Letter] of the Moluccas and 
Amboyna for 1602. 

17 to 20. 475 to 478. Alguas cousas de ediftcao do P*. Nuno 

Boiz, Pr\ que foy desfa Prow* e faleao 

J Wo find that he possessed three rare Persicui works of Fr. Jerome 
Xavier, S.J. Cf. Un.Bib. Bodl, Cod Oat.,p. 270, aadBihl. Maradeniana. 
p. 306. Quoted by Maclagan, Joum. Aa. Soo. Bang., 1896, p. 113. 

% We copy below the fyller headings of the documents themselves 
rather than the entries in the Index on fol. 1. — Notice the gap between 
436 and 471, to be partially filled m by foil. 461 — 470 below Notice 
also that the old ink numbering after fol. 482 starts again from 471 
and runs on continuously to the end. The volnme seems then to contain 
portions of two collections. 
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sendo E**: desk College, de S. Pi" a 2* 
ves [?] em o de Marqo de 604. 

[P. 475 in Index.] 
We translate : Some edifying parti- 
culars concerning Fathers Nuno Roiz 
1 Rodriguez], who was Provincial of 
this Province and died on March 1 , 
1604, while for the second time Rector 
of this College of St. Paul.’ 

None. 479 to 481. Three blank leaves belonging to preced- 
ing document. 

21. 482. Last or outside sheet of preceding 

document. 

22 to .31 . 461 to 470. Anvu do Sul (/e602. [P. 461 in Index. | 

Annual Letter of the South for 1602. 

32 to 35. 471 to 474. ReloQdo da criatandade de 8. Thorne feita 

pdlo Rv /). Francisco Roz, 
da Oo'P'^ de Jesus, priV' Bispo Jjatiru) 
da qtta ^ Xandade. [P. 471 in Index. \ 
Account of the Christian Community 
of St. Thomas written by the Lord 
Bishop Father Francis Roz, of the 
Society of Jesu.s, first Latin Bishop 
of that (3\riatian Community.^ 

Mr. P. did not go furthei in his comparison of the pencil and 
ink numberings. He gives us a copy of the remainder of the 


Index on fol. 1. 

Annua do Sul do anno de 1(K)3. P. 475. 

Annual [Letter] of the South for the year 1603. 

Annua do Sal de 1604 e 1605. P. 501 . 

Kelo^ao da Christandade da Serra de 1604. P, 525. 

Account of the (^hristian Community of the 
Serra for 1()04. 

Annua do Sul de 1615. P. 537. 


* Bom at Fvora ; entered St. Boch’s Novitiate, Lisbon, Jaii. 7, 1660; 
sailed for India with Fr. Valignano and 37 either companions in 1674; 
was twice Rector of St. Paul’s College, Qoa, the first time for seven 
years, the second time for five ; wont as Procurator to Rome with the 
Japanese ambassadors in 1683; acted for a time asSocius to the Visitor, 
Fr. Nich. Pimenta ; was five years Provincial of the Province of India; 
was proposed to the dignity of Bishop of Japan by Fr. Alex. Valignano ; 
died at Goa, March 1, 1604, and was buried on the Gospel side of the 
principal chapel of St. Paul’s Church, in the same grave as the former Pro- 
vincials, Antonio de Quadros and Ruy Vicente. Cf. A. Franco, S.J., 
Imagem da Virtude em o Novieiado de Lisboa, Vol. 11, pp. 332—36. 
Franco utilized a necrological notice sent from Goa by Fr. Francis de 
Sousa. 

2 Qata (?) = quests. 

^ The hewing is not easy to read, the document being much damaged. 
It looks as if it had bem in water. The ink has run. This Relagao 
is dated : 1602. [Mgr. A. £. Medlycott.] 
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Annua do Sul dc 1619. P. 545. 

Annua de Madure de 1656, the [for athe, ate, till] 

1659. P. 561. 

Annual [Letter] of Madura for 1656 to 1659. 

Annua do Sul de 1613. P. 577. 

Annua do Sul de 161 2.* P. 597. 

‘ ‘ It will be seen from tliis Index what an important collec- 
“ tion of papers is contained in this volume. . . . The reason 
“why I referred to the double numbering of the leaves, in 
“pencil (a complete series), and in ink (an incomplete series 
“ which corresponds with the Portuguese Index), is that a com- 
“ parison between the latter series and the Index shows that 


J The documents at foil. 471 \i.e. , 32 — 35 Pencil Now.] and 525 
relate entirely to the Syro-Malabar Christians. 

Taking the above materials chronologically, we find in Vol. 9853 the 
foll(»wmg documents: Annual Letters of the South [Cochin] for 1601, 
1602, 1603, 1604, 1605, 1612, 1613, 1615, 1619; an Annual Letter 
ol the Moluccas and Amboyna, 1602; Bishop F. Roz’s Relation on the 
St. 1’homas’ Christians, 1602; a Relation about the Christians of the 
Serra, 1604; Fr. Nuno Rodriguez* necrological notice, 1604; Relations 
about the Madura Mission, 1656 — 59. 

Fr. Aug. (’arayon’s Biblioih Hiatorique de la C. dej., Paris, Du- 
rand, MDCCCLXIV, pp. 2 — 5, will show that the Annuae LiUerae Soc. 
Jeau were for many years printed regularly in a variety of places; IGOl, 
1602 (Antverpiae, 1618); 1603, 1604, 1605 (Duaci, 1618) ; 1606, 1607, 
1608 (Moguntiae, 1618); 1612 (read: 1608, Lugduni, 1618); 1609, 1610, 
1611 (Dilingao?); 1612 (Lugduni, 1618); 1613, 1614 (Lugduni, 1619). 
Then comes a break from 1615 to 1649, when the publication of the 
Annuals was resumed from 1650 to 16.54 only. The editions referred to 
by Carayon are, of course, extremely scarce nowadays. For the matter 
contained in them we must turn to the great histories of the o jciety (cf. 
Carayon, op. cii.,Nos. 3— 14),e.gf., to de Jouvancy’s Hiatoricp Soc. Jeau 
Para V, Tom. poaterior, ab anno. .. 1591 ad 1616. Romae,l7l0. Unfortu 
naiely, collections of those great histories (1540 — 1632) ewe very rare and 
fetch fabulous prices. We must have recourse, then, to more accessible 
works for comparison with the contents of the Marsden MSS. Du Jarric’s 
Trniaieame partic de V Hiatoire dea choaea pliia memorablea advenuea tant ez 
Indca orientalea qu* autreapaia {1600 — l610),Bourdeau8, 1614, into which 
materials up to 1612 have been embodied, should be found in the greater 
libraries. We must remark, however, that du Jarric merely translates 
and condenses the Portuguese collection of Fr. Fernand Guerreiro, S.J., 
the five volumes of which comprise a decade of Indian history, from 
1600 to 1609, inclusively. But, where could a complete set of Guerreiro ’s 
be found ? Its exceptional rarity is seen from the fact that D. Suarez de 
Figueroa’s Spanish translation of the last volume in the series (1607, 
1608) is quoted by Harrassowitz, Leipzig, at 960 Mks. (cf. Catal. No. 
348, 1908), and that no copy of any of Guerreiro’s Relations appeared on 
the English book-market between 1887 and 1906. Mr. E. D. Maclagan’s 
search for a collection of Guerreiro’s Relations revealed the presence 
at the British Museum of Fr. Antonio Colasso’s Spanish translation of the 
ReloQoo for 1600 and 1601 (Lisbon, 1604), and of the Portuguese Rela^do 
for 1602 and 1603 (Lisbon, 1605), at All Souls’ College Lilvary, Oxford. 
A reference to Vol. X of C. Sommervogel’s Biblioih. de la C. J. {auh : 
Hist. Comp de J., G4n4ralit^, and. Missions des Indes Orient.) may help 
to show wnat other papers in the Marsden MSS. have appeared in print. 
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‘ ‘ the collection must have been bound up in its present form 
‘ ‘ wliile it was still in Portuguese hands.” 

Mr. P. next analyses carefully the Annual Letter of the 
South for 1603. It occupies foil. 36 — 61 (pencil) or 476 — 501 
(ink), i.e.f 52 closely written pages. 

The letter is headed : Annua da V. Provincia do Malavur 
da India de 603 oriental pera se ler na provincia de Goa,. The 
non-italicised words seem to have been added by another hand. 
“ The original heading was, I think, Annua da V. Provincia do 
“ Malauar da India oriental, ‘Annual Letter of the Vice-Province 
“of Malabar in the East Indies’. Then, at Goa, someone 
“ added : de 603, which he carelessly inserted before, instead 
“ of after, the word oriental. He added the further endorse- 
“ ment pera sc ler na provincia de 6V>u,' ‘ for perusal in the 

“Province of Goa.’ I presume, after being so endorsed, it 
‘ ' was passed round for perusal among the members of the 
“ Society of Jesus in the Province of Goa. It may have been 
“ a copy made specially foi such perusal, but it looks to me, 
“ from the signature and other indications, to be an original. 

“ The letter begins : 

Muito R'l* em Xto Padre. 

Pax (^hristi. 

“Then follow the nuinbei’s of the members of the S.J. 
“ labouring at each place in the Vice- Province. Next, the 
‘ ‘ various houses are passed under review. The headings are • 

Collegio de Cochin. 

Residencia de Santo Andre. 

Residencia de Calicuth \t.e., CalicutJ. 

Missao de Todamala. 

Collegio de Vaipicotta, e suas residencias. 

Residencia de Porca. 

Residencia de Paliporto. 

Collegio de Coulao \i.e., Quilon] e suas residencias. 

Collegio de Tuturim [5^c ; read : Tuticorin] esuas residencias. 

C^asa de Ceiliio f/.c., C)eylon]. 

C/asa de Negapatao. 

Collegio de pouvayao de S, Thome e sua Residencia de 
Chandegri. 

Residencia de Chandegri. 

Residencias de Bengala. 

Copia de hua do Padre Andre Boves p®, o p<^ Vice Pr’ 
uincial \i.e., Copy of a letter from Father Andrew Boves 
to the Father Vice-Provincial.] 

Collegio de Malacca. 

Residencias de Malluco e Amboino. 


I am doubtful of the reading. It is not very legible. {W. R P.J 
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‘ ‘ This Annual Letter ends as follows : De Cochim 15 ‘ de 
Janejro de 1604. Then follows the signature, which is 
“illegible. I can only make out the name Manoel, but not 
“ what precedes or follows. I thinks however, that the signa- 
“ ture is f P. Manoel Eoz, 8.J., which seems to be the signa* 
“ ture of the next document in the volume, viz., the Annual 
“ Letter of the South for 1604 and 1605. It was very likely 
‘ ‘ written and signed by the same Father.’^ 

“ There is an endorsement on the back of the last page 
‘ ‘ of this letter ; Anntui da ProW’. do Malauar de 1603, and a 
‘ ‘ further endorsement • Gau. No. 42. A great many of the 
‘ ‘ documents in this volume (9853) and in volume 9855 are 
“ endorsed in the same way. Sometimes, we have : Gaveta.^ 

“ Tliougli all or nearly all the letters in volume 9855 are 
“ certainly originals, as shewn by the signatures, addresses, 
“ folds and seals, and all or many of them are addressed to the 
‘‘Provincial S J. at (loa, between 1648 and 1684,* it is not 
‘ ‘ the same in the case of volume 9853. I have seen enougli 
“ of it to notice that it consists of Annual Reports or Lettei's 
“ addressed, in many cases, to the (General R.J. at Rome, not 
“to the Provincial at Goa. One, for instance, is headed 
“ (^arta A^inua da Prouincia de Malannr de anno de 1613 p" 
“ iV. H. P. qeral Chndin Aqua Viva. Further, though the signa- 
“ tures in many cases appear to show the documents to be 
originals, there are not the other proofs, such as folds, seals 
‘ ‘ and addresses at the bac’k or outside sheet. There are marks 
“ of folding, but from the position of the endorsements, which 
“ T referred to, it seems that the documents were folded U}) 
‘ ‘ somewhere, endorsed on the back, and then tied up in bundles. 
“ Moreover, it seems unlikely that Annual Letters or Reports 
‘ ‘ addressed to the Father General S. J . , should have been in Portu- 
‘ ‘ guese i ^ 


1 The socond figure in the date is not clear. 

' Manoe] Hoiz [Rodriguez J : bom at Alemtejo, Diocese of Evora; 
came to India in 1697 ; at 8. Thome, 1601 : Socius to the Vice-Provincial 
of Coeliin, 1602; Professed, 1602: Rector of 8. Thome (Sept. 1.3, 1606) ; 
Rector of Cochin, 1607 — 11 ; Rector of Malacca, 1611-?; Socius to the 
Provincial, 1619; Provincial, ? — 1623; died at Cochin, on the Sunday in 
the Octave of Corpus Christi, 1623. Aet. 62; Soc. 44. [Fr. L. Besse, S J.J 

•*' Gaveta = drawer : a reference to the drawers in which the papers 
were kept. 

^ The presence of these originals goes far to show that Vol. 9856, at 
any rate, came from one of the Jesuit houses in Qoa. 

6 Latin was the official language to be used. If the letter was 
written in Portuguese, on reaching Rome it had to be translated into Latin- 
or Italian, for the purpose of reading it publicly, aud giving it a wider 
circulation. Italian being the language of the Curia, it was used pre- 
ferably to Portuguese, wherever it was possible. There was at Tuticorin, 
for several years, an Italian Father who hod taken upon himself the 
somewhat tedious task of translating into Italian the Portuguese letter 
of the Madura Mission All this accounts for the fact that copies of such 
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“ This is a convenient place for mentioning another point. 
“ Some of the earlier documents in VoL 9863 are Reports of 
“ the Vice-Provincial of Malabar. Later ones are from the 
Provincial of the Province of Malabar.”* 

The special interest which Mr. P. attached to the Annual 
Letter of Malabar for 1603 lay in the fact that it contains the 
earliest known account on the Todas of the Nilgiris. His re- 
searches in this line have been given unexpected actuality by a 
recent discussion on priority of publication. In 1907, Fr. 
L. Besse, S.J., Rector of St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 
published in Anihropos (Vienna), pp. 970 — 6 : Un ancien document 
inHit sur les Todas (two documents). Mr. Herbert Mueller 
hastened to observe that the two documents had appeared in 
Mr. W. H. R. Rivers’ IWoj?, M acmillan, 1906, pp.719 — 730.® 
Mr. P.’s notes show that Mr. Rivers’ document — one of the 
Marsden MSS. — was utilized at a much earlier date. It was 
published by Mr. Joaq. Heliod. da Cunha Rivara in 0 Chronista 
de Tissuary, Nova Goa, 1868, pp. 135 — 142.** da Cunha Rivara 
tells us in the preface to his edition of the paper how he obtained 
it. Here is a translation of f)art of his preface. 

“ The document which we produce here is, in its original, 
‘ ‘ among the important collection of Portuguese papers preserved 
‘‘ in the Library of the British Museum, where it was copied by 
“ the Reverend Whitehouse, an Anglican minister, a man very 
“ studious and well informed about the affairs of India, who, 
“ after residing some time at Cocliin, lived for years at Ootaca- 
“ inund, the ])rincipal English town on the top of the celebrated 
“ mountains and the native country of the Todas. Here in 


letters have found their way into the British Museum and other public 
libraries. 1 should add that several copies were made at head-quarters, 
and despatched by two or three different ways, in order that, in those 
days of long and perilous navigation, at least one copy should reach its 
destination.’* Cf. Fr. L. Bosse, S.J., Anthropoa^ Vienna, 1908, pp. 799- 
800. 

1 The Province of the Indies {Prpvincia Indiarum ^ with head- 
quarters at Goa) wM split into the Province of GU>a and the Province of 
Malabar in 1610. Malabar had become a Vice-Province in 1601. Cf. 
L. Carrez, S.J.. AUaa Oeographioua Soc. Jean, Parisiis, 1900. The latter 
division, writes Fr. L. Besse, S.J., had been negotiated in Kome by 
Fr. Alb. Laerzio, who returned to India in 1602. 

4 Cf. Anthropoa (Wien), 1908, pp. 294 — 296, with : Another word 
about the Todaa, by Fr. L. Besse, S.J., ioid.,pp. 799-800.-— Mr. Kivers* first 
document on the Mission of Todramala” (pp. 719-20) was translated 
from the Portuguese (Add. MSS. 9853, ff. 464—6). The second : •• The 
Mission of Todamal4” was translated from Add. MSS. 0858, f. 479 eqq., 
and occupies 9 pp. of close print in Mr. Rivers’ The Todas (pp. 721 — 730). 
Fr. Yacomo Fenicio wrote his account on his return to Calicut, and 
addressed it on Apr. 1, 1603, to the Vice-Provincial “at Calicut.” 
The Annual Letter for 1603 in which it is embodicKl is dated : Cochin, 
Jan. 15, 1601 

8 From : O anno paaaado to no comer etc.. e<c. 
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“ Ootacamund we had the pleasure of knowing in 1863 ' the 
Reverend Whitehouse, who did us the favour of communicat- 
“ ing to us the MS. and, at his request, we translated it into 
“ English. After he had read the version, he wrote to us the 
‘ ‘ following : ‘ The MS. I read with great interest. And from 
‘ ‘ what I know of these hills and the tribes inhabiting them , 1 
‘ ‘ should say that the narrative, in all its parts, bears the impress 
“ of truth. It is a most interesting document.’ 

“ For us the document has yet another quality, which 
“ makes it more interesting, and it is that it proves that the 
“ Portuguese Jesuits were the first who, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, penetrated into the steep mountain- 
‘ ous regions, which to-day are the sanitarium and recreation 
“ grounds of Southern India, where only in the year 182() the 
‘ ‘ English built the first house. 

“Finally, it is proper to observe that as the MS. was 
“ copied by a toreigner, who was ignorant of the Portuguese 
“ language, there are in various places, principally where the 
“ original has abbreviations, some gaps and mistakes which it 
* ‘ was impossible for us to restore to their true reading.” 

Subsequently, in 1873, the Rev. Thomas Whitehouse used 
and commented on da (^unha Rivara’s translation in his : Liv- 

gerings of Light inadark land London, 1873, pp. 134 — 44 ^ 

da ( ^unha Rivara and Whitehouse call the author of the expedi- 
tion into the Nilgiris and of the letter on the Todas ‘ ‘ Fr. Jacome 
Ferreira,” and Mr. P. took considerable pains in trying to 
decipher the name from the Marsden MS8. It is now agreed 
that the name should be read ‘"Fenicio.” It appears under 
the form “ Fenicio ” in dii Jarric. 

Fr. Jacome Fenicio ’s letter is copied into the text of the 
Annual l^etter of 1603.^ Mr. P. collated da Cunha Rivara’s 
text — a faulty one in some matters of detail — with the original 
in the British Museum and sent his corrected copy with notes 
to the Right Rev. Bishop A. E. Medlycott. The Bishop found 
in it, however, no materials for his India and the Apostle Thomas 
(London, David Nutt, 1905). Mr. P. also sent the Bishop a 
complete transcript and a tentative translation of ttela^ao sabre 
a Srrra feita em 1604, The document is full of interest [Mars- 
den MSS. 9863, foil. 626 — 538 (old numbering) or foil. 86 — 99 
(modem pencil numbering).] 

1 I suppose when he went there with Archbishop Saba, da Cunha 
Rivara had been appointed in 1 862 Portuguese Royal Commissary to 
rarry out with Archbishop Saba the delimitation of the dioceses under 
the Concordat of 1857. 

9 At p. 136 of his work; Mr. Whitehouse refers the document to 
Marsden MSS. No. 9865 Read 986.3. 

3 l!^. P. remarks that the document from fol. 476 to 601 is m 
different handwritings, the writing and the form of the abbreviations 
changing where the word Aeentadaa begins a new leaf. The signature 
is in the writing of a third person. 
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“ No. 9865 which extends from 1648 to 1684 ought to be 
“ one of general interest. It is cliiefly concerned about the 
“ Missions of Bengal, or rather Hindustan, the Jesuits at the 
‘ ‘ Court of the Mogol, etc. There are geographical and political 
“descriptions, in particular about the Nepal Mission. It 
“ contains also particulars concerning a projected Mission to 
“ Kafiristan.” 

Mr. P. has recently sent us tlie notes he made in 1892 on the 
contents of Vol. 9855. He noted that the volume is about 
foolscap size and that the leaves were numbered in pencil from 
1 to 170. It contained some 32 documents, including three 
Persian ones, for an examination of which we are indebted to 
Mr. H. Beveridge, as will be seen further on. 

1. Summa memorandarum rerum, quae [sic] apud Magni 
Mogoris reqnum vidit, et obseruauit Pater Antonivs Botelho ||| 
SocieMis Jem Goanoe Provincicp Proe posit us Provincialis, Mr a 
sexenniurn quo illic Superior uixit, et Missionarius, 

A new section begins on the top of leaf 14, entitled “ l)e 
Christiana apud Mogorem Religioner This ends at the back 
of leaf 16. — Leaves 1-1 6 are in Latin; leaves 17-46 in Portuguese 
Both seem to be versions of the same The writing appears the 
same throughout. Neither date noi signature. 

46-51. Is headed, in another hand, apparently — 

Relacao do que aconteceo no Reino do Mogor depots do P', 
[illegible] de Sousa [illegible] feita por elle mi ver [vez ^] de como 
quern Id e8tava.\'^'\ 

The second jiaragraph begins Ein quinze di FevV de 620 
oarti de Goa.^ 

Seems incomplete. No date nor signature 

52-76. Heading A^uiua da missam do Mogor do anno de 
1650. 

No signature. Early pages much stained. 

77-82. Heading Carta Annua da missad de Mogol do 
anno de 1668. Que escreueo o P, Manoel da Valle. 

No signature. 

83-103 (followed by 2 blank leaves). 

Carta annua da Missdo do Imperio do Grao Mogol do anno 
de 1670 o de 1678 pera o nosso M. R. P. Joam Paulo OUua Pre- 
posito geral da Companhia de Jesus. 


1 One Father (Jonealvus d© Sousa was m Mogor in 1620, 1621, 1624. 
(Cafcal. of Goa Prov.). He wont to Thibet with Fr. A. de Andrada in 
1626. 
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96-97. Reference to “ Cafrastan.” 

End : Goa 27 de Dezembro de 1678. 

De V. P: 

Filho cm Xpo^e m'" vmilde seruo 

Joseph Frey re. 

Endorsement on a large blank j)age Carta annua da Missdo 
de Mogol. 

Gaveia. No. 34. 

In 1894 Father Goldie, S.J., had a MS. copy of this letter* 
hound in leather, small size, formerly belonging to Mr. H. Tolbort- 
It was a very neatly written co})y. 

104 — 111. Apparently a Tamil document, endorsed on back 
of 111 : Gavcta N. 18. 


112 . 

1 1 3 — 1 18. Portuguese. ( 'oneerning the canonization of St . 
Francis Xavjer. Undated.' 

119-120. Portuguese. Date. 26 June, 1674. The pencil 
date ‘‘ Apr.” seems wrong. 

121-122. JuLho 5 d’75. | Pencil heading 5 July, 1676.] 
An original letter in Portuguese addressed apparently to the 
Provincial ” Ja Provineia de fhxi.'* The seal is still there. In 
the endorsement there is something about Agra. Moqor^" 
appears at the end of the address. 

123-124. Portuguese. The date at the end is : 29 de febr. 
de 676. Tlie pencil date at the head . 19 Feb. 1676 seems 
wrong. Seal still there. This letter is very similar to the 
preceding one. ‘ ‘ Mogor ’ ' appears at the end of the address. 

125-126. Heading : Apontamentos dc hit caso de edificoQdo 
succedido na Missdo de Mogol, tirados de hud carta do P^ Jodo 
Leitdo, escrita em Agra a 12 de Dezembro de 1677. 

The back of 126 is endorsed : Agra, BengaUa, Naepur, 
Nepal ; also : Apontamentos da Missdo de Mogol a Carta Annua. 

127-128. Pencil heading : 7 Oct. 1678. 

Endorsed at the end : — Treslado da Carta do P^ Femdo de 
Queiros, aa P^ Proual de S. AgusP sobre a Missdo nova de Bengala. 
Qau. [damaged] N. 34. 

This ought to be interesting. Compare with what Manucci 
says in Storia do Mogor (Vol. II, p. 90) edited by W. Irvine. 

129. Endorsed at the end : — Treslado da Carta do P^ [2 or 
3 illegible names] de BengaUa p^ ( 1)0 P^ Prov^L Qau. N. 34. 


1 .Francis Xavier was canonized 12 March 1622. 
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130-131. Heading : — Regimenio pi os P" Missionarios das 
Missoes de Napdl, Poland e Bertyala* 

Date at the end : Goa e de Abril 29 de 1680. 

Endorsement on back of leaf 131 : — €h>u, N. 34. 

132-134. Begins ; — P^ Femao de Queyros. 

P. C. 

Ends : — Vgoly 26 deNouembro 1680. 

Marcos AntP Santucci. 

In the beginning Fr. Mark Anthony Santucci refers to his 
arrival from “ Na/paV ’ 

135-136. Pencil heading : 20 Mar. 1681. 

Begins : — Muito meu amado Pre Visitador Pre Antonio de 
Magalhaens. 

Begins by referring to three letters sent by the writer about 
what h^ happened at “ Nacpur.'^ 

Ends : Chapora — Palana 20 MarQo 1681. 

137-138. Pencil heading : 21 Jan. 1682. 

139-140. De Busna .... 

Date at the back of leaf 139 : Ded*^^ de 683. 

The seal and address at back of 140. 

141-142. Date at the end : Busna 17 de Dez (i) de 1683. 

A letter from Bengal addressed by Ignacio Gomes, S.J., to 
Father Siinao Martins, Prov. S. J. at (xoa. 

The seal and address at back of 142. 

143-144. Pencil date at top : 21 Jan. [Jun. ^ 1682. 

146 — 148. Pencil date at top : 15 Sept. 1682. 

Appears to be dated from “ Patana ” and to be about 
Nacpur ox "" Nagpor.^^ 

149-160. Pencil date at top : 26 Jan. 1684. 

From ‘‘ Pattana.'"^ — The seal and address are intact. 

161-162. A Portuguese translation of a Persian document. 
The pencil heading is : 20 July 1684. 

163 — 166. Appears to be a Portuguese translation of a letter 
written by one Xa alandin Mamede [Sh4h *A14tt-d din Muham- 
mad] from Agra to the Father Superior S.J. It is endorsed : 
Gau. N. 34 and is followed by the original in Persian charac- 
ters, which is folded and spott^ with gold. 

The date endorsed on the back appears to be : 1638. 
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167. From Agra, July 16, 1684. 

158. A Portuguese translation from the Persian. Date 
[of translation ?] : Agra, 23 July, 1684. 

1 59. A folded document in Persian characters. 

16() — 163. Pencil date at top : *2i)Atig. 1684. 

Written from : VgoLy. 

164. Pencil date : 20 Aug. 1684. 

Written from : Ugoly. 

168. A folded document in Persian characters. 

169-170. A letter written from : Ugoly. Date : 20 Dec. 1684. 

The seal and address intact. 

Mr. P. wrote in 1892 that, as far as he knew, the Marsden 
MSS. had nevei* been referred to except by Whitehouse and 
Hougli. Whitehouse used only the document about Todamald, 
and Hough, though he mentions the Marsden MSS. on p. 209 
of his History of Christianity in India, London, 1839, Vol. I, 
does so in such a way as to show he did not use them, even if he 
ever saw them. 

Before bidding farewell to Mr. Philipps’ excellent memo- 
randum , it is interesting to hear under what conditions* research 
work is done at the British Museum. English MSS. of early 
in the seventeenth century have difficulties for Ensrlishmen, 
niucli more Portuguese MSS. faded and damaged, oiten badly 
“ written and full of old spellings and abbreviations. The 
“ difficulties are somewhat increased by the conditions under 
' ' which we work at the British Museum. We are not allowed 
‘ ‘ to put a MS. flat on the table. It is placed on a book-stand 
‘ * in front of one, but must not be removed from it. Nor are we 
' ‘ allowed to touch the MS. except to turn over the pages. 

‘ ‘ Under these circumstances it is difficult sometimes to get the 
‘ ‘ eye near enough, when the writing is small or bad, or the day 
“ is cloudy, and in the large pages of closely written matter one 
“ often loses one’s place, when one cannot keep the hand on the 
' ' MS. as a guide. Then again, as in the case of Vol. 9853, the 
‘ ‘ letters or reports in it were not written with the idea that they 
‘ ‘ would ever be bound up : consequently, some of the writing 
“ is so close to the binding that it is difficult to open the volume 
‘ ‘ far enough to read it all.” 

♦ » 

* « 

Mr. H. Beveridge’s remarks relate to Nos. 9853 — 65 of the 
Marsden MSS. We reproduce them integrally, adding some 
foot-notes. - 
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The Marsden MSS. are not in the Oriental MSS. Room, 
but in the General MSS. Room. 

The MSS. are not known by the name of Marsden MSS. 
in the Museum Catalogue, though Marsden’ s name is printed 
on the backs of the volumes. 

No. 9853 consists entirely of Portuguese documents. In 
some cases, the ink has become very dim, and only a Portuguese 
scholar, an expert in the deciphering of old handwritings, could 
jnake anything of them. 

No. 9864 begins with the well-known letter from Father 
Rudolph Aquaviva, which General Maclagan gives in translation 
at p. 66 sqq. of his paper. It appears also, along with the 
Portuguese original in Father Goldie’s book.’ It is signed 
Rodolfiy^ and is dated “ FaUejmr^\ The date I could not make 
out this time.’^ There is something like: 2" carta. The Father 
signs liimself : 1). V. R. servo S xpo.* 

No. 9865 was the most interesting to me of the three volumes, 
as it contains three Persian documents and also blather Botelho’s 
account in Latin of what he observed during his six years in 
India. 

The first Persian document is a petition from one 81i4h 
‘Aldu-d din Muhammad to the Signor Padre Superior .liu,'' 
and refers to a disturbance at Cliaul in connection with an attack 
on that town by tlie Deccanis (?) and tlie plundering of 'Alau-d 
din’s house. He (*omplains that his house was looted and that 
property placed in it (by Feringis () and deposited with him was 
carried off. He says also that he was warned to fly for his life, 
and that he came to Agra and was asked by the Portuguese to 
become surety for the Portuguese prisoners taken at Hugh. No 
one else would become surety for them ; so he had several in- 
terview's with ‘Asaf Jdh, the Kiian-Kii4nan, and procured the 
release of the prisoners. On this account he asks for favour 
and the return of his goods. This petition could not have been 
written earlier than 1633, as it appears from a paper of Mr. W. 
Irvine that Hugh was taken at the end of September 1632. 

The second document is a petition of the Fathers to Aurang- 
zeb to be excused the payment of the jizya or poll-tax. It is 
headed with the titles of Akbar, Jahangir and Sh4h Jali4n, 
in order to show how long the Mission had been connected witli 


1 Cf. Francis Goldie, S.J., The First Christian Mission to the Great 
Mogul. Dublin, Gill, 1897, pp. 97- 103, and App. A, pp. 171 — 178. 

i Father Goldie read : Rodolfo, noting that the last o may be merely 
a stop. Cf. op cit, p. 177. 

5 Father Goldie read : Futtepur, oie 27 de z^ro 1582, “ At Futtepur, 
to-day, 27 Sopt. 1682.** 

♦ “ Your Reverenoe*a servant in Christ.** 

6 Mr. W. Irvine suggests that “ JiA” is a dialect form, still current 
in the United Provinces, for the Hindi honorific “ Ji,* * 
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the Mogul Court. It recites the favour with which the Fathers 
had been treated by His Majesty’s predecessors. Both the 
above documents are very clearly written in Nastaliq. 

The third document, the oldest of the three is in Shikasta 
and harder to read. It refers to a young man’s having been 
wounded by a musket-shot and speaks of the English ships. It is 
a petition for redress. At the foot is an impression of a private 
seal with the words BddsMh Shah Jahdn on it. The name of the 
owner of the seal is illegible ; but, apparently, the seal was made 
in the first year of Sh&li Jahan's reign, 1628. 

The Marsden MSS. contain exclusively accounts of tlie 
Missions. There is a petition of Joam Leytam,* dated 16 July, 
1684; another from Father Corsi,‘^ dated: Agra, 25 October, 
1619 ; another from Father Santucci.® 

The long rejiort by Father Botelho * appears both in Latin 
and Portuguese. It is quoted by Mr. Maclagan {J.A.S.B., 
1896) at pp. 93 and 107. In the latter place, a conversation 
between Father Botelho and ‘Adil Shah of Bijdpur is rej)orted. 
but, the reference should be to Add. MSS. 9855, not 9853. The 
Portuguese, 1 believe, is the original; the Latin, a translation 
and abridgment. The Portuguese is almost double the size of 
the Latin. 

1 coidd not find the exact date of Father Botelho’s letter ; 
but, it must have been written after Aurangzeb’s accession, 
and so after 1658. At the end of the report he speaks of Father 
Sebastian de Almeyda being just about to arrive at Goa.® 


1 One Father Jolm Leitam, S.J.. a Portuguese, sailed from lasbon 
to the East in 1670. Cf. A. Franco, S.J., Synopsis Annal, o.J. in Lusi- 
tania (1640—1725), Augusbp-Vindel , 1726, Appendix. Our catalogues 
of 1078 (Dec.) and 1681 (Deo.) place him in the Mogul Mission. The 
next catalogue belongs to i694 

'i- Francis C'orsi came to India in 1699. da Camara Manoel gives his 
name as: “ P Francisco Corse, Jtatus Theologw.'* Cf. MissOes dos 
Jesuitas no Orimte, Lisboa, 1894, p. 164. He must be the “ I*. Fran- 
ciscus Locce, Sard.’* of A. Franco, as only one of the party was called 
Francis. Corsi is often referred to as a Florentine and appears for the 
first time in the Mogul Mission-field in 1600 He died at Agra, Aug 1, 
1636. Cf. Maclagan, op. oit.t passim, and for his epitaph. Transactions 
of the Archceol. Soc. of Agra (Jan. to Jun. 1876), Agra, 1876, p. x. 

Father Mark Anthony Santucci, S.J., died at Agra, Aug. 1, 1689. 
Franco mentions one ** Marcus Antonins, Italus,” who came to India 
in 1668. The two names may safely be identified. The catalogues of 
1674 and 1681 (Dec.) place him in Mogor, that of 1678 (Dec ) stations 
him at I’atna. « 

♦ His name is not in Franco’s list. Father Anthony Botelho came 
from Gkia to Surat at the end of 1647 on his way to Agra, whore he was 
to act as Visitor and Rector of the College. Father Alex, de Rhodes, 
S.J., describes him as a mail of great merit and influence. Cf. Voyages 
et Missions du P. Alex, de Rhodes, Lille, Desol6e, 1884, pp. 292-3. The 
Catalogues of the Mogor” Mission mention Anthony Botelho (Senior) 
as Visitor (1648, 1649). The next catalogue is of 1663. 

t Father ^bastian de Almeida left Lisbon, a first time, in 1666; 
a second time in 1668, having been sent to Lisbon as Procurator. H. 
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At fol. 15v of the Latin, Father Botelho speaks of Father 
Mathew de Payva as having been grreatly respected by the 
natives for his purity of life.* Elsewhere he alludes to 
writings of Sir Thomas Roe’s being preserved in the Library 
of St. Paul’s College at Goa: 8i haec et plura alia legeret 
quae in annotatia acriptis a Thoma Roeus cordinefnlur et 
aervantur in Bibliotheca Gcllegii D. Pauli Ghae vetitoa inter 
libroa^ I fear this only refers to Purchas’ volumes; but, it 
might hint to some MSS. of Roe which have disappeared. 

An interesting point mentioned by Father Botelho is that 
he saw several statues or figures sculptured at Akbar’s tomb at 
Sikandra, and that among them were the heads of several of 
the Catholic PAdris. There is also an account of the TAj Mahal, 
but no allusion to European artists having been employed on it. 
Here are some of the more interesting passages. 

Summa memorandarum rerum qu/as [sic] apfujd Magni Mogoria 
Hegnum vidit et obaervavit Pater Antonina Botelho Socieiatia Jean 
OoanoB ProvincicB Praepoaitua Provincialia intra aexevnium quo 
illic Superior vixit et Miaaionarius. 

Juste, ut cupidis Europss animis morem gorerem, logatu 
“ P. Sebastian! de Almeyda Societatis Jesu in Japoniae episco- 
‘ pum electi, aliqua Magni Mogoria mira in lucem edere statui ; 
“ eo tamen pacto, ut solum quae viderim et visa demiratu'^ 
“fuerim, exponerem. Quippe si vellera, qnidquid fama et 
annales referunt, scribere, nec meum esset, nec pauca fierent 
“ probae magnitudinis volumina, in Europae Regum admira- 
tionem; a quibus me promptius expedirem, ni adnotata, 
“ quae, dum memoria erat praesentior, scrips! , non injuoun- 
“ da, excidissent. Memoriam tamen iteriim cogam ut quaeque 
“ meminerit, exponat. Faxit Deus ut scnbendarum rerum 
“ magnitudo fidem quam verissimis precor soriptis, non obs- 
“ curet. Dicam de vario incolarum genere, de civitatum, quas 
“ sum expertus, natura; de Regum, Principumque et moribus, 
“ et amphtudine; ad oalcem, postremd, opens de re Christiana 
** libabo praecipua. 

** Ab Aquilone ad Austrum per nongentas circiter leucas 
“ protenditur Magni Mogoris Regnum; longitudine quam 
latitudine majus ; tredecim di vidit Regna, quorum Regimen 
“ propinquius agunt quinquaginta Raj^s, purpurati omnes ad 

embarked on April 22, 1068, and reached Goa only on March 80, 1669. 

1 ^* Franco, S.J., SynopHa . , . ,op. oit„ p. 346). Now, as Father 
Botelho alludes to his nomination as Bishop of Japan, which nominar 
tion had taken place before his second departure from Lisbon, and as, 
on the other hand, Father Botelho wrote his report at the Bishop’s 
sugg^tion, 1669 or 1670 is the earliest possible date. From a note V 
late Fr. J. H. Van Hours, S.J., T learn that, while Provincial at 
Goa, he wrote in 1670 : “ De moribue et natura regionie Mogoria.^' 

^ * Matthew de Payva was in Mogor, according to our Catalogues of 

G^, m 1020, 1621 and 1624. In 1688, he was superior of the Mogor 
MiMion, aqd was then aged 41. He died the same year, 2nd (?) August. 
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“ nutum Mogori baud segniter obtemperantes. Regnumhoc, 
“ uti magnum corpus est, ita multorum alitur sanguine. 

Egregie fallitur quisquis Mauros tantum credit Mogoris incolas, 
“ cum major sit Gentilium numerus qui frequenter' terras in- 
“oolunt et ignobilioris nominis vicos habiUnt. Maurorum 
“ ver6 minor, pen^s quos arbitrium civitatum et arcium est, 
“ utpote qui vi armorum gentem illam suo imperio subdidere. 
“ Soli Reges gentiles, genere Rajaputi (et hoc primum gentis 
“ illius genus) jus retinuere dominandi, quorum quisque terris 
“ imperat, quinque aur sex dierum itinere non peragrandis; 
“ solumque terras Raj^i Ranna inter alios principis reguli, octo 
“ magnis dierum itineribus non percurres. Hie est qui alios in 
‘ ‘ sceptra evehit et regales capitibus imponit coronas. Terris 
‘ ‘ dominantur majori ex parte montosis et magnae molis saxis 
“ insitis, inter quas suas urbes, et arces habent. Unde evenit 
“ ut munitione et natura locorum confisi saepe in Mogorem 
“ msurgant, baud ignan, fore, ut nuilis equitum copiis exagit- 
entur. Idque jure inerito metuens Mogol alacriores quosque 
‘ ‘ et bellorum cupidos non sine magnis stipendiis in muneribus 
“ praefioit exeroituum. Viri sunt £^modum strenui et Regia? 
“ militiae nervus, quodque illi bello non effecerint consequi 
desperant Mogoles milites Facile possent, si in unum 
“ coirent in Mogorem, inter se legem creare; quod nunquam 
“ eveniet, sunt enim perqu^im invidi et aliena bona impatienter 
“ ferentes, nullusque sibi majorem sustinet, nisi quem longe 
“disparera, et dignitate et potentid suspiciat. Armorum 
“ queis utuntur in bello Rajaputi (hi fere sunt equites) quatuor 
“ sunt genera : Berchi,^ quod est non longum hastile in ulnam 
“ et dimidium extentum," Arcus et sagittae, Harpe*^ et sica, 
“ vulgo gemedar,* lato in tres digitos ferro. Mos illis est 
“ omnino barbarus, sed magnae virtutis indicium, ut quae 
* primum rapuere in conflictu arma, cum his, reliquis ferienti- 
‘‘ bus, aut viiicant aut pereant: quod si, forte primo in con- 
gressu harpen tenuerint, liis armis, aut de vita aut de vic- 
“ tori a ad extremum praeiiantur. Inter pedites funiculati 
‘ ‘ quoque sclopi ® usus est, in pugnando faciles adeo et deliber- 
“ ati, ut vel ipsi Mogori metum incutiant, multaque Rex 
“ prudenti silentio dissimulat ne regiam auctoritatem et caput 
in belli discrimen cum Rajaputis exponat. 


1 Frequentea ( ? ). 

9 Bardhhi = a long, slender spear, a javelin. 

8 Soimitar. 

♦ Jamdhar or jamdhar a da^er (W<., death-bearer); a large dagger 
resembling a katdr, but having a kind of basket-hilt protecting the hand. 


8 Apparently, a musket or arquebus. Compare the Italian aciopelto^ 
and the French escope^te, Du Cange haa : tormmtum heilioum manure,* ’ 
The expression ctrmaH funictUaHs aclopie occurs lower down, on fol. 9v 
of MS. [H. B.] 
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“ In civitatem Laor * ubi per id temporis Regia erat, in- 
‘ ‘ gens equitum numerus convenerat, in expeditionem civitatis 
“Cahandar^ quae cum Persia partiebatur,® profeoturus; ad- 
‘‘eratque inter alios Principes Raja Jai Singh cum suis do- 
minatds equitibus pro Rege arma capturus. Accidit sub 
“idem terapus. ut vir quidam, gentilibus ntibus abdicatis, 
‘ ‘ Maurorum sectam amplecteretur, fuerftque error hominis 
“ pejor priore. In magnos titulos a Rege evectus, uxorem 
“ oogebat, ope Maurorum fultus, ad Mahometis quoque sectam 
“aocedere; ad quod, nuUis precibus, nullis artibus induci 
“ potuit, immo sui juris vindicem quaerens, rem omnem 
*• significavit Regulo Raja Jai Singh, qui. mora nulla interpo- 
‘ ‘ sita, quinquaginta dimisit equites qui feminae domum circum- 
“ siderent et asservarent ne, dum res agebatur, aliquam 
“ Mauris vim de religions pateretur. Ipseque cum omni 
“ equitatu regem adiit allocuturus. ‘ Hue adsum, inquit, o 
“Rex, in oppugnationem accitus civitatis Cahandar, sed, ut 
“ res aguntur, hie tecum, hercule, oppugnatio erit.’ Turn 
*• Rex ‘se, quid ilia verba vellent, baud satis intelligere.’ 
“ Chii Jai Singh : ‘ Quod ille nequissimus sponto sua et 

* quaestu ductus, a parentum suorum deseiscat fide, quis vetat? 
“Voluntatis suae arbiter, in quam malit viam deflexerit. 
“ Quod vero tu Cassisesque* omnes invitam illius uxorem in- 
“ fames mariti sequi passus adigant ^ hoc egon’® patiar ^ vel 
“propria ematur vita. Jube ergo protin us mulierem 
“ indemnem dimitti.’ Ut Rex, ira percitnm hominem ad- 
“ vertit, metu perculsus et adhuc majestatem simulans, 
“ ‘solenne, ait, apud Mauros esse uxores eandem quam mariti 
“ amplexari fidem, se tamen in eo morem gerere, a nemine 
“ cogeiidam mulierem, quin potius se regem suae voluntatis 
“ propugnatorem habituram. ’ Quandoquidem Raja ille tantum 
“ in ea re gaudium deprehenderet, e Regis praesentia egressus 
“ est Jai Singh de Oassisibus ipsoque de Rege tiiumphans, 
“ Maurorum nemine mussitante.” 

Follows a story about a Hindu Rfitjah’s having in the same 
city had a Muezzin flung down from his minaret for annoying 
him during his illness by the loudness of his calls to prayer. 
Next there is an apparently apocryphal story of a Rajah’s son 
having killed an officer in the King’s pj^sence. There are 
also some remarks about eunuchs, and a story of how a eunuch > 
whom Father Botelho knew, rose to high rank. Hearing this, 

1 Lahore. 

5 Qandahdr. 

Pariiri = to side with ( ?). 

^ Not qdzi^B, Mobanmiadan judge, but from the Persian kaahUht 
in Arabic qaafa = a mull4, a Muhammadan doctor or priest. [H. B.] 

6 Adigtuiam, 

« Ego non (?). 
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his father came from Bengal to see him The son received his 
father, but ordered him to be severely bastinadoed, and 
warned him not to treat his other children as he had treated 
him Then, returmng to more filial feelings, he bestowed on 
his father a large sum of money and sent him back to Bengal 
The eunuch’s name was Agha IQian, and he had charge of 
Mumtaz Mahal’s tomb 

Speaking of Akbar’s tomb, he says — 

‘ Gemma ad ingressum jacent magna vestibula ex mar- 
“ more ubi mille daedaleae manus finxere figuras, quas inter 
“ novi ego Patres nostrae societatis qui pnmi Chnstianam rem 
‘ ‘ dims regis tempore oondidere ” ' 

He also describes a dust-storm winch he calls And'i ^ and 
relates how Father Henry Busi whde sleeping on the terrace, 
was surprised by a hail-storm of which the stones were so big 
that he shouted out that he was being stoned by someone 
He gives of Shah Jahan the following description 
“ Hic ego per otium vidi regem sexaginta oculis monstio- 
* bat annos, barba usque ad pectoris deducta medium, formosi 
‘ oculi, totusque takm prae se ferens majestatem ut vel 
“ nescienli legem pioderet ” 

He speaks of the personal beauty of Murdd B4kbsh, 
aud describes his appearance There is a long description of 
Shah Jahan ’s leaving Agra in order to establish himself at 
Delhi, his new capital Father Botelho witnessed this 
departure, m company with Fathei Francis Morando He 
then goes on to describe Delhi. He describes the Kainal Canal 
and the shady avenue from Delhi to Lahore The avenue, he 
says, was constructed by Jahangu 

Hoc opus sub rege Janguirnon imitabih labore effectain 
‘vel sibi indulgente, nam hoc orebro peragrabat itei, vel 
‘ viatonbus, qui hinc et inde frequenter transvehunt com- 
‘ meatus, mertesque Adde quod in via hac, loucas duas vix 
‘ peragres, quin erectum videas pyramidem, mox aliam atfjue 
“ aliam paria inter spatia, et puteiim scatunentis aquae ” 


f For similar pictures npar the tomb of Jahangir, tf Travels tn India ^ 
by Jean B Tavernier, Ed V, Ball, London, Atacmillan, 1S89, Vol I, 
p 111 “When you reach Agra from the Delhi side, you meet a large 
Bazaar, close to which there is a garden where the King Jahangir, father 
of ‘^'hah JahAn, is interred Over the gate ot this garden you see a 
painting which represents his tomb covered b> a black pall , with man'v 
torches of white wax, and two Jesuit Fathers at the ends One is much 
astonished at seemg that Shdh Jah&n, contrary to the practice of the 
Muhamedans, who hold images in abhorrence, has allowed this paintiQg 
to remain and it can only be m consequence of the fact that the King, hm 
father and be himself had learnt from the Jesuits some principles of 
mathematics and astrolo^ ” Mannque noticed (1641) a picture of Our 
Lady within the portico leading to Akbar’s tomb Cf iHnerano 
Oriental y Rome, 1663, p 360 
9 IndAf =; a storm 
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Then he deecribes Qandahit, and says that the king wittily 
called this city the royal courtesan, because she admitted some- 
times the Persian, sometimes the Great Mogul. At the time 
the Father was writing, Qandahar belonged to Persia 

Father Botelho describes D4r4 Shikob as being a great 
friend of the Fathers : “ Nobis summa familiaritate conjunc- 

turn''* Aurangzeb he calls fervidus juvenis et martialis 
animi.^' But he wrongly states that D4r4 Shikoh was taken 
off by poison. 

Speakine of the Catholie College of Agra, he writes : — 

“ Nostrum Agrense Collegium erexit P. Anton ius de 
* ' Andrade ’ geminis in altum pergulis in litterae Z speciem . 

Egoque dum visitatoris munus obirem duo addidi cubicuia 
' ‘ aulamque satis araplam quo aliquos in nos benevolos viros 
“ sospitio exciperemus, in quod opus Ollandi Anglique septin- 
* ‘ gentos aureoB liberaliter erogarunt 

“ Armenius quoque institor praedives duo supra decern 
miUia aureorum quondam obtulit, queis magniffcum extructum 
fuerat templum, quod fundiths eversum est ea qua dicani 
occasions. Aegre ferebant Cassises, vehementerque angeban- 
tur quod plurimi adeo Christiani flux^ in templum convenirent, 
ingen temque moverunt tumultum prae nimia multitudine ; 
erant enim, ut dixi, IX ^ ex Bengala captivorum millia, et ad 
templi ingressum taleni oxcitabant strepitum ut in seditionem 
aliquando oresceret.’ ’ 

The Mullahs complained, and the King ordered that the 
Church should be destroyed, and if 'Asaf Kh4n had not 
interfered, the Fathers would have been put in chains and 
expelled. They had to remain in retirement for a time. 
Afterwards, a small house was allowed them.^ 


> The College was built, I believe, in 1621. 

Anthony de Andrade: bom at Oleyros, Province of Beyra in 1680 ; 
entered the Society at Coimbra on Dec. 15, 1696; was sent to Lisbon 
m 1507; embarked for India in 1600; made his studies at Goa; 
Rector of the College of Gkia; sent superior to Mogor, where he was 
from 1621 ; left Delhi for Thibet [16 May 1] 1624, arrived at Tsaparang 
m Guge, and on his return to Agra daM his first account of Cathay ; 
8 Nov. 1624. Leaving Agra egain for Thibet on June 17. 1626, he 
reached the first Thibetan city on August 28, 1626. On April 12,1626, 
Easter-day, the King of Tsaparang himscdf laid the first stone of a 
^'hurch to be dedicated to Our Lady of Hope. One of de Andrade* s 
letters is dated : Chaparangue, at the Court of the King of Great 
Thibet, August 16, 1626. On his return to Goa, he became Provinciid 
and Rector for the second time of the College. He died at Goa from 
poisoning, March 10, 1634. 

* Should it not bo IV ? Father Francis Corsi, 8.J., in a letter 
from Agra (October 6, 1633) announces that 4,000 prisoners have arrived 
at Agra from Hfigli in July 1633. 

^ Father Joseph de Castro writes from A^a (April 16,1637) that, 
after having been for more than a year banimed from their College, 
they were allowed through * A^af ^ return to their College on the 
day of the Xnunaculate Conoeption [1636 ?]. Their Church at Lahore 
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Father Botelho also expatiates on the virtues of a certain 
Mirz4 ZM Qamin.^ 

' * Sed quoniam quidquid in Mogore felix habuimus, quidquid 
“ Christiana floruit Religio, quidquid Agrense Collegium habet 
“ vectigalium, totum (si J3eum exeipis) Mirssedebetur Zulcamem, 
' ' in fratrem Societatis adoptato, iii ejus justis laudationibus ju vat 
'‘paululum immorari. Hir vir, hie est, Mirza Zulcamem, 
“ natalibus nobilis, factis illustris, titulo Umbraus, Christiana 
‘‘ fide notissimus, in pace Numa, in hello Alexander, Caesar in 
“ utroque, qui in bello fortis, in pace mitis, in vita justus, for- 
“ titudinis fuit exemplum, mansuetudinis typus, religionis 
“ assertor, cujus venerati sunt Mogores magnitudinem, orbis 
‘ ‘ famam , et virtutem religio ; cui Reges Mogores mille referunt 
“ victorias, mille prooeres beneficia, minim Societas Jesu debet 
'' amorem, quern Mogul habuit ducem strenuum, Fides pro- 
pugnatorem, amioum fratremque Societas, quo floruit Martia 
“ virtus, crevit Christiana religio, exultavit Societas. Hie vir, 
'*hie est, qui licet in cunis lustrali ablutus lympha, Regis 
Janguir extitit deliciurn, peregrina praeditus forma, adeo ut 
“ Rex ipse, quod in Mogoribus rarum, eadem secum mensa 
“deferret puerum; hie est qui duobus supra decern expletis 
“ annis, Regis amorem in iras degenerem sustinuit, pluri- 
“ maque et acerba pertulit flagella, quod Romanam abjicere 
“ Religionem pertinax nollet, in tantum, ut pater Franciscus 
“ Morando^ gloriosum Christ! martyrem appellaret; subtili 
“ juvenis plane ingenio, qui Patria linguS. metra pangebat 
“ tanta cum elegantia, ut regem mire recrearet; in remune- 


and Agra had boon destroyed ; but they had now been allowed to erect 
a new house” on the site of their former ( hurch at Agra. 

1 ** But, as €dl the sucoess we have had in Mogor, the flourishing 
condition of the Christian religion, all the revenues possessed by the 
Agra College, are (after God) due entirely and solely to Mirsa Zulcarnem, 
whom the Society adopted as one of its brethren , it behoves us to dwell 
a while in just praise of him * ’ The MirzA had been granted by the 
Qenernl of the Society the title of founder, which gave him a share in the 
merits of the Society. ‘'This man, J mean Mirza Zulcamem, was as 
noble in birth as he was illustrious by his deeds anH renowned for his 
Christian piety. An Amir in dignity, ho was a Numa in peace, an A1ex> 
ander in war, a C«esar in both, brave in warfare, meek in peace, upright 
in his conduct, a model of valour, a pattern of gentleness, a champion of 
religion; the Moguls honoured him for his greatness, the world for 
his renown, and religion for his virtues. The Mogul Kings owe him a 
thousand victories, a thousand nobles thank him for his benefits, while 
the Society of Jesus returns to him ezoeeding gratitude. * * 

ZflJ Qaroin, the Mirz&*s name, means Alexander; but there is 
more than a mere play on the name. 

ft Francis Morando, S.J.~, a "Bolognese,*' came to India in 1629. 
{Franco). He was sent to Thibet in 1631, according to Abbd A. Launay 
and Padre J. M. D. Aguiar. About 1^49, Father J.Maraoci said that he 
was at Agra, where he was copyi^ the works nf Father Jerome Xavier 
He was a great Persian and fiUndflstdni scholar. Our Catalogues of 
1641 • 1649, 1663 mention him as one of the Mogor Missionaries. 
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rando can tores adeo liberalis, ut vel equum, vel elephantem 
“crebro donaret in praemium, aureae totus condition is, ad 

* * oondonandum injurias facilis ; et aliorum 6exus adarbitria. Hie 
“ est, qui ad maximos rege invitatus honores et ad millionem 

annui redditus, si veram abjiceret Religionem, affligi cum popu- 
“ lo Dei maluit, et vitam agere minus divitem, dummodo coeli 
“ divitias potiretur, fieretque regni non perituri particeps et 
haeres ; hie est, qui cujusdam in dignitate constituti Ecclesias- 
“ tici venenata tela in Societatem emissa repulit in authorem, 
“ Mogoresque missionarios m gravi poense vulnere liberavit, 

* ‘ Hie denique est qui Patrem Henricum Buseum ' immeritis 
“e vinculis dissolvit, Regemque Christiana libertate sic est 

allocutus, ut caput ferro promitteret, si aliquando, quod 
“ Patri impositum fuerat, pro vero liaberetur. 

“ Nupsit vir iste D. Dominss Helenas illustri feminas, tres 
“ aeeepit ex ea filios; Mirsam Observam [?], Mirsam Eres 
“ Mirzam Daniel; quos omnes vivus adhuc in magnis vidiaset 
“ constitutes honoribus, Mancebedares et Umbraos si Maho- 
“ metid legem ampleoterentur, uti Rex firma fide pollicebatur.” 

So far tlie Latin. The Portuiruese seems to say much 
more about Zu-1 Qarnin. We learn, for instance, that he was 
an Armenian, that he had three sons and one daughter, and 
that his wife Helena was buried at Lahore (Fol. 46v). Fol. 44 
states that he was for many years in charge of the pargana of 
Sambhar. Zu-1 Qamin is referred to by (bryat as in charge of 
the salt works of SAmbhar. Jahdngir, too, refers to him and 
to his skill in Hindi melodies. Cf. Syad Ahmed’s edition of 
Jahdng'ir\s Memoirs, p. 324, in the account of the 15th year. 

The Cotton MSS. (Brit. Mus.) Vesjmsianifs F. XII, 141 and 
143, and Titus B. VII, 118, contain Anthony Machado’s letter in 
Portuguese and English, but I could not read them.*^ 

Ml. H. Beveridge’s extracts from Father Botelho’s report are 
of exceptional value for us. We knew already that Mirz^ Zti-1 


1 Fr. Henry Buei, an alias for Henry Uwens, came to India in 1647 
and was at Agra in 1648. He died at Delhi on April 0, 1667. Cf. W. 
Irvine, Storia do Mogor, Vol. IV, Index. 

4 The name of the second raay be Irij or Irich. This was the 
name of Faridun slain by his brother Tur. It was also the name of the 
eldest son of the Kh5n-Kh5nan Abdu-r Hahim. Cf. Blochmann, pp. 339, 
491. tH. B.] ~ 

^ The letter consists of 2 pp. and was sent by Fr, Anthony 
Machado, S.J., to Fr. Claudius Aquaviva, the General of the Sooiety in 
Home. It is dated: Agra, 7 Apr., 1616. There is also among the Cotton 
MSS. an English translation of a letter of Fr. Joseph de Castro, S.J., 
addressed to Claudius Aquaviva and dated Agra, 10 Apr. , 1616. (CL Cotton 
MSS. Veapaaiamte F.7., XII). The original is in oodex 8, VII. 

Cf. C. Sommervogel, Bibl, de la O. de J,, under A. Machado and J. de 
Castro. 
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Qamm was the founder of the Agra College * and Governor in 
Bengal, presumably at Patna, between 1627 and 1633.‘^ We 
can now identify him as, indeed, a great Christian hero, and we 
hope that, when we shall have collected all the scattered refer- 
ences to him, much of Father Botelho’s high-sounding encomium 
will be found justified. 

The whole account of MirzA Zu-1 Qarnin’s confession of 
the faith, at the age of eleven or twelve, can be read in du Jarric 
and Guerreiro.^ It is most pathetic and carries us back to the 
days of the early martyrs. 


J Cf. S. Noti, S J., Joseph Tieif entailer , SJ., a forgotten Geographer 
o/ Bombay, ‘ Nirnaya-Sagar * Press, 1906, p. 8. His name does 
not appear in Mesroub J. Seth’s History of the Armenians in India, 
Calcutta, 1895. 

4 From MSS. letters of Fr. J. de Castro, S.J., in the writer’s 
possession. 

Cf. Troisiesme partie de V Hisioire des choses . . . .adoenues .... 
ez Indes Orientales . . . . 1614, pp. 107 — 111; p. 115. The narrative is 
found in Fr. Fern. Guerreiro’s Relagao for 1606 and 1607, Lisboa, 
MDCIX, Pedro Crasbeeck, pp. 152—155 




37 * Yatovijaya Gai^i (af 30 ttt 1608-1688 A,D«)* 

By Mahakahopadhyaya Satis Chakdba VidyabhC9a:^a, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


vijaya. 


Yadovijaya Gani (mentioned in Peterson’s Catalogue, part 

^ distinguished Jaina author 
^ ^ who flourished at Dabhoi in the Baroda 

State (Quzerat) approximately between 1608-1688 A.D. At 
about 1626 A.D. he came to Benares where he studied the 
higher branches of Sanskrit in the disguise of a Br&hmana 
ascetic. By about 1638 A.D. he confessed that he was a 
Jaina and was asked at once to leave the Sanskrit acade- 
mies of the Brahmanas. Going back to Guzerat he wrote more 
than one hundred works (in Sanskrit and Guzerati) in which he 
has preserved a detailed criticism on the Logic of Nadia 
(Bengal) and Mithila (Behar) as taught in the !^nares acade- 
mies in the 17th century A.D. He died in 1688 A.D. 

Ya6ovijaya Gani was bom in a well-to-do VaiSya family in 
Guzerat. He lost his father while he was 
Larly life of Yana- ^ little boy. His mother used every 

day to go to a SVetambara High-priest of 
the Tap&gaccha to listen to the hymn called Bhaktamarastotra. 
Owing to rain she could not one day go out, but the hymn was 
recited to her from memory by Ya6ovijaya himself. The High- 
priest being told of this was pleased to observe that the little 
boy, whose memory was so sharp would certainly turn out to be 
a great man in the future. He immediately received him as 
his disciple and ordained him to be a Jaina monk. The High- 
priest of the Tapagaccha referred to here was named Nayavijaya, 
whose genealogy is given below : — 

Hiravijaya Suri 

(the well-known Jaina priest of Akbar’s time, 
bom 1526 A.D. and died 1696 A.D.) 

Kaly&na vijayopadhyaya 
Labhavijaya 
Nayavijaya 


Yadovijaya. 

Having mastered the Jaina Sluttras un(ler Nayavijaya, 
Yadovijaya came to study Logic (Ny&ya) 
^ Bewares where, he lived 

for twelve yea». K is stated that the 
Br&hmana with whom he studied Logie 


rnana Moetio. 
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poBsessed a valuable philosophioal work containing seven 
nundred verses which was not available with any other 
person. The book was carefully concealed and was never 
shown to any man. Once while the Br&hmana had gone 
abroad, his wife was persuaded to show the book to 
Yadovijaya who together with Vinayavijaya read it through 
and committed the same to memory in one night. Next 
morning he returned the book but reproduced a similar one. 
The Br&hmana came home and was surprised to learn that 
Yadovijaya pressed duplicate copy of a work which was so 
long considered to be his own exclusive property. His suspi- 
cion was roused and on inquiry it was found that his pupil was an 
adherent of the Jaina religion. The Brahmana told Ya4ovijaya 
to leave Benares at once as it would not be to his advantage if 
people were aware that a Jaina monk in the disguise of a 
Br&hmana ascetic studied the Brahmanio science. Ya4ovijaya 
left the city and at his departure regretted that as a monk he 
did not possess any wealth to give to his Brahmana teacher. 
He, however, invit^ the Brahmana to go to Guzerat if he ever 
fell in want. Some years later the Brahmana visited Guzerat 
and looked out for “ Yadft which was a pet name for Ya6ovi- 
jaya. At Cambay (Khambhat) he met with his distinguished 
pupil who received him with honours and introduced him to 
his numerous pupils and followers. They collected a sum of 
36,000 rupees (2,400 pounds) which they gave to the Brahmana 
as a present. In the Mandharastuti, a work in Guzerati, 
Yadovijaya alludes to his visit to Benares as follows : — 

'‘Staying in the academy at Benares, I well acquired a 
wide knowledge of Logic (Nyaya).’* ^ 

On his return to Guzerat Yadovijaya engaged himself to 
T • correct the manners of the Jaina priests, 
priesti^”*' ° evident from the Mandharastuti 

in which he observes : — 

“ Aj^eeably to the good advice of Vijayasimha Suri, the 
High-priest, I have adopted this path and have succeed^ in 
saving the priests from utter ruin.’-’ ^ 

Ya^ovijaya received the title of Upadhy&ya (Assistant Pro- 


nn iinr I (if«>dharMtati). 

» unnwr ftfr ^ I 

ww I 

wft fHfir ^ I (Mandharastuti ). 
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DfttM of birth and 
death. 


^ ^ feasor) from his teacher Nava vijaya, while 

distino- Nyflyavidfirada ^ (expert in 

Iiogio or Philosophy ) was conferred on him 
by the Pan^tas at Benares. As an author of a hundred works 
on philosophy and relimon he obtained the much-coveted title 
of N^yScai^ya* (Professor of Logic or Philosophy). 

Ya4ovijaya died at Dabhoi in modem Baroda State (in 
•Pk i. / u- i. 1 . j Quzerat) in Samvat 1745 or A.D. 1088. 
d^lu^ appears to have come to Benares at 

the age of eighteen and did not leave the 
city until he was thirty years old. Vijayasimha Sfiri at whose 
suggestion he undertook to reform the Jaina priests was the 
High-priest of the Tap&gacoha from Samvat 1682 to Samvat 
1708. Yado vijaya must have engaged himself in the work of 
reformation some time between these two dates, or roughly in 
Samvat 1695. At that time he was about thirty years old as 
he had then just returned from Benares. This places the date 
of Yafiovijaya’s birth approximately in Samvat 1665 or A.D. 
1608. 

Ya^ovijaya wrote numerous valuable works on Logic such as 
„ , . , , Nyayapradfpa, Tarkabhasa, Nyayarah- 

onLoric/*’'** aaya, Nyay&mrtataraiiginI, Nyftyakhand- 

anakhadya, Nyayaloka and Astasahasrl- 
vivarana. These works treat of miscellaneous topics and do not 
strictly belong to the Ancient, Mediaeval or Modern school alone. 
Nevertheless, the last three works, viz,, Nyayakhandanakh&dya, 
Nyayaloka and Astasahasrlvivarana l::^ar all the characteristics 
of Modem Logic. The phraseology used in them resembles 
that of Gahgeda Upadhyaya and Baghunatha Sbromaul, and in 
the subtlety of argument their author stands on the same 
footing with the logicians of Nadia. 

The works reflect the greatest credit on Ya6ovijaya whose 
range of knowledge in Logic was indeed 
Hib criticsism on wide. They show that he mastered 

toareB^L^^ies. the logical treatises of Gafige6a Upadh- 
yaya, Vardhamana, Paksadhara Mi4ra 
and others of Mithil&, and did not neglect to study and 

(NySyakhandanakhSdya). 

• ^ 

wi: ^t^TPiwn i 

(Jain* ItetebhM)- 
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criticise the treatises of Gunananda, Raghudeva and other 
logicians of Nadia who were, so to speak, his contemporaries. 
He must have been a man of 6x:traordina^ talent, or 
else he would never have ventured to attack Slromani, the 
greatest exponent of modern Logic in Nadia. Ya4ovijaya 
frequently refers to Siromani whose inordinate pride he 
tried to humble down. Once he quotes the satiric remark said 
to have been well known in Nadia, viz,, “ Cursed indeed is the 
province of Bengal, where there is Siromani blind of one eye.’*^ 
Yadovijaya was confident that his intellect could penetrate the 
obscurities on the texts of Logic cast by the commentaries of 
Siromani. So he observes: — “The ocean of Logic is hard to 
approach owing to the uproar of waves of the argument of 
Didhitikara (Siromani) : yet, is not the water even of that 
ocean capable of being drunk by the cloud of genius of in- 
telligent men?”* Some of Ya^ovijaya’s works on Jjogic are 
mentioned below : — • 

The Nyayaloka begins ^ with a salutation to Mahavlra as 
^ , Paramatman (the Supreme Spirit) and 

^ ^ ^ ends* with an entreaty that its author 

may be freed from affection and aversion which are the causes 
of all sufferings. The work discusses the nature of soul 
(atman), emancipation (mukti), inference (anumana), testimony 
(agama) direct knowledge (pratyaksa jiiana), indirect know- 
ledge (paroksa jfiana), validity of external things (vah- 
yarthasiddhi) , inherence (saniavftya), negation (abhava), ether 
(akada), substance (dravya), etc. The undermentioned philoso- 
phers , philosophical treatises and systems are quoted : — 

Naiyayika, ucchrihkhala-naiyayika (unbridled logicians), 
Saiiikhya, Carvaka, Tautatita, Vedantin, Nyaya, Yauktika 


(Khandanakhariya, leaf 4S). 



inj *r ftr »rra i 

(Astas^hasrlvivarana, leaf 82). 


‘ WB»*r i 

wnwH i (HyiyBoka), 

* wm *qnrmftBf uipn i 

<1*1 I (NyffyUoka). 
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Bauddha,^ Aupanisada, Digambara, Syadvada-rahasya, Syad- 
v&daratn&kara, Sammatitikft, Jfi&nar^va, Bh&syakara (Jina- 
bhadra Ga^ K^mft4ramana) , Brhaspati , Dharma^rti , Aoaryya , 
Cintftmapikrt, Manikrt, Midra, Vardhamana and Paksadhara 
Mi4ra. 

Tho Nyayakhandanakh&dya'^ is otherwise called Maha- 
vlrastavana. It consists of 108 verses 


khi 


NySyi 
ifidyck. 


^akhandan a- 


composed in eulogy of Mah&vira and at 
the same time embodying solution of the 
deepest problems of Logic. There is an elaborate commentary 
in prose by the author himself elucidating many intricate points 
couched in the precise style of modern logicians. The work 
opens ^ with a salutation to Mahavira who is called Shmbhu 
and ends ♦ with a reference to the author himself. The topics 
treated in the work are: — Soul (atman), emancipation (mukti), 
momentaritiess (ksanikatva), origination (utpatti), destruction 
(dhvathsa), syadvada, kind and individual (jati and vyakti), 
space and time (de4a evani kala), middle term and major 
term (vyapya evam vyapaka), knowledge and external world 
(vijfianavada evam vahyarthavada), etc. The undermentioned 
philosophers, philosophical treatises and systems are referred 
to: — 

B&mkhya, Kanabhaksa, Aksapada, Naiyayika, Bauddha, 
Madhyamika, Prabhftkara, Mimamsaka, Bhasya, Vartika, Tika, 
Samantabhadra, Gandhahasti Sammati . Mi6ra, Bhatta, Srldhara, 


1 ^ — 

^ 5fir i 

(KyfiyEloka, leaf 13, printed at Ahmedabad). 
^ The NySyakhandanakhfidya has been printed in Bombay. 


(Nyfiyakhaiidanakhadya). 


»j4\»rT ^ i 





(NySyakhandanakhEdya). 
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Udayana, N&r&yana, Narayanacarya,* Siromani,® Dldhitik&ra, 
Vardhamana and Gunananda.^ 

The Astasdihaerl vivarana which i» a gloss on the Astas&hasn 
. . .of Vidy&nanda opens with an obeis* 

vivarana*^^ a s i ance tolndrabhuti Gautama.^ The work 
makes reference to the undermentioned 
philosophers, philosophical treatises and systems : — Vacaspati, 
Naiyayika, Mandana Midra, Prajhakara, Bhatta, Prabhakara, 
Hemacandra, Vacakacakravarti (Umasvati), ’ Vaidanti-pa6a, 
Kusumahjali, Gunimata, Muraribhatta, Mur&ri Mi^ra, Gauta- 
miya, Udayanacarya, Bhatt&caryya, Jarannaiy§>yika, Eaghu- 
deva ^ Bhattacaryya, Bhusanasara,® etc. 

Other works of Ya^ovijaya wrote many other works, 
Ya^ovijaya. some of which are mentioned below : — 


Original works in Sanskrit : 

1 Adhyatmasara, 2. Adhyatmopanisad, 3. Adhyatmika- 
mata Khandana (satika), 4. Adhyatmamata parlk^a (satika), 
6. Nayarahasya, 6. Nayapradlpa, 7. Nayopade^a (with the 
T^a called Nyayamrta-taraftgini), 8. Jaina Tarkabha^, 9. 
Jhanabindu, 9. Margapari^uddhi , 10. Upade^a-rahasya 


* (NySyakha^nakhSdya, leaf 3). 

tr ^xrxx i 

(NySyakhandanakhSdya, leaf 42). 

* unwrap 

^?nrT 

I (NyayakhandanakhSklya,leaf 2). 

fwTT*i«wnr4hTJEWTT«jT n (AstasShasrlviva- 

rana, MSS. belonging to munis Vijayadharma Suri and Indravijaya). 

6 Raghudeva is referred to in leaves 4, 22. 

8 The BhdM^asSra is more fully called VySkaranabhOsanasSra. It 
is a grammatw^ treatise by Kau^kto Bhatta. This work is refert^ to 
in leaves 34, 35, etc. 
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(satlka), 11. Vairagyakalpalata, 12. DvatrimSadvatrimSika 
(Batlk&), 13. Jnanaaara, 14. Devadharma-parlksa, 15. Yati- 
laksanasamuccaya, 16. Gurutattva-nirnaya (satlka), 17. 
Samacarl, Pratimadataka (sattka) and i9. BhaR&rahasya. 


Commentaries in Sanskrit 

20. Silstravartasamuccaya-tlka, 21. 8y§.dvadakalpalata, 
22. Karmaprakrtitika, 23. Soda^akavrtti. 

Works not available. 

24. Adhyatmopade6a, 25. Syadvadarahasya, 26. Pramana- 
rahasya, 27. Siddhantatarkapariskara, 28. Anekantamata- 
vyavastha, 29. Patafijali yoga^astra caturthapadavrtti, 30. 
Atmakhyati) 31. Jnanarnava, 32. Vicarabindu, 33. Tri- 
sutryalokavidhi, 34. MangalavMa and 35. Sathaprakarana. 

Works in Ouzerati. 

36. S'rlpala rajana vasano pachalo bhaga, 37. Digpata 
coraslbol, 38. Jambusvamino r^a, 39. Dravyaguna paryayano 
rasa, 40. Samadhi^ataka, 41. Samata^ataka, 42. Tattrar- 
thano tabbo, 42. Jndinasarano tabbo, 43. Jasavilasa, 44. 
Samyak-^astra vicarasara, etc. 




38 . Note on the Strength of Sulphuric Acid Solution 
used in Secondary Cells In India. 

By E. P. Harrison. 


A very important factor in the maintenance of a second- 
ary cell is the strength of the dilute acid used to cover the 
plates. 

The right strength is that which if indicated by experience 
as giving the best results with the type of cell in question, and 
is usually made up of 4 parts of acid in 20 parts of water, or 
20%. ^y serious deviation from this strength is sure to short- 
en the life of the cell and will probably also reduce its output 
while it lasts. Manufacturers of secondary cells in Europe 
almost always send out with the ' ‘ formed ’ ’ and dry plates 
instructions as to the density which the dilute sulphuric acid 
should possess when poured into the cells before charging, 
while in addition to this they usuaUy supply some form of 
hydrometer for testing the density of the solution during the 
various stages of charging and discharging. It is, in fact, well 
known that careful attention to the density of the solution in 
the cell is a matter of the first importance. The present Note 
is intended to draw attention to the fact that a large number 
of cells charged in India (and probably also in other countries 
where the average temperature is 30^^ C. or more are now, 
owing to the comparatively high temperature in this country 
and the consequent reduction in the density of the correct 
mixture, being filled with solution which contains too high a 
proportion of acid. 

In places where the temperature is 30° C. or over, the de- 
viation from the correct percentage mixture (which is what 
really matters) is so considerable as probably to affect seriously 
the efficiency of the cell. 

Experimental. 

In order to determine quantitatively the errors in the 
percentage mixture which it is believed are usually made by 
those who fill cells in India, it was necessary to make two sets 
of measurements: 

(1) Of the variation with temperature of the density bf 
dilute pure sulphuric acid of some fixed strength. 

(2) Of the change in density of the dilute acid as the per- 
centage composition changes, keeping the temperature con- 
stant. 
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A specific gravity bottle of 60 cc. capacity was used iA 
both Sets of measurements and the temperature of the solution 
in the bottle was allowed to remain constant for at least 10 
minutes in each case, before cooling and weighing. The 
balance used was capable of giving a much greater accuracy 
than was actually required. 

The acid employed in these tests was a specimen taken 
from a jar of pure acid recently sent out from England by 
Messrs. Crompton & Co., for filling a new storage battery. 


Method of calculating the density. 


Let A g be the density of the solution at C. 

Let Mg be the mass of liquid which fills the bottle at ^C. 
Let Vg be the capacity of bottle in cc. at 0'C. 

Then 



But if 0*000024 be taken as the cubical expansion coeffi- 
cient of glass, we have, 

Vg = V„{l + -000024 (^—16)} 


Now the bottle used contains 60 cc. at 15 C, so that 
Vg = 50 + -0012 (<9—15) 

= 49*982 + -0012^ 


Therefore 


49-982 + -0©1 2 


Besults. 

Since tlie actual numerical values obtained are of little 
interest in themselves, curves have been constructed which 
exhibit the results clearly and at the same time allow correc- 
tions to be made graphically for any temperature within the 
range of 0® C. to C. 

Figure 1 shows the variation of density with temperature 
for a 22*2% solution of acid. 

Figure 2 shows how the density of an acid solution at 
26*2® C. varies with the percentage composition. 
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Numerical valued for the density. 


Density. 

Temperature. | 

Density. 

% age Composition. 

1,206 

4-6* C. 1 

1,192 

22-22 

1,203 

10° .. 1 

1,189 

21 06 

1,195 

20° ., ' 

1,187 

20 00 

1,182 

1 25*2° .. 1 

1,186 

19-06 

1,189 

1,185 
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o o o 

1,860 
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A numerical example will probably best explain th« 
method of treating the curves. 

The object is to obtain graphically at any temperature 
that value of the density which corresponds with the correct 
percentage mixture of acid and water. Taking the correct 
mixture to be 20%, and assuming the European temperature to 
be 20°C. and the Indian temperature to be 30°C,— 
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Ist. Read off on curve 2 the density corresponding to a 
20% mixture: this is seen to be 1,187, and the temperature 
corresponding is 25*2®C. 

2nd. Set up on curve 1 at a temperature of 26*2® an 
ordinate AB of value 1,187. Through B draw a curve (prac- 
tically a straight line) parallel to the original 22*2% curve XX. 
This new curve will represent the variation with temperature 
of the correct 20% mixture. Reading off from the curve YY 
Fig. 1 the density corresponding to a temperature of 30°C., 
we obtain 1,183. 

Now, in India, with cells at the assumed temperature of 
30®C. the practice is to use acid solution of density 1,100. 

A density of 1,190 at 30®C. is, however, equivalent to a 
density of 1,1936 at 26*2° (Fig. 1.), and from Fig. 2 this is seen 
to correspond with a composition of 22*8%. 

Finally then, a density of 1,190 at corresponds with a 
composition of 22*8%, whereas the correct mixture on which 
the welfare of the cell depends should contain 20% of acid : a 
difference of 3%. Now consider the automatic changes which 
go on in the density of the solution during the proems of 
charging. The total change in solution-density in Europe due to 
chemical action is from 1,190 before charging, to 1,220 after 
charging, which is an increase of about 6% in the solution- 
strength. Thus by usings solution made up to a density of 1,1W 
in ln£a at 30°C. we are filling the cells with a mixture which is 
too rich in acid, the error being as much as half the total den- 
sity change in the cell due to chemical action. 

It is clear from the above reasoning that the solution 
density which ought to be employed for filling secondaries at a 
temperature of 30°C. (in so far as changes in temperature 
affect density alone) is about 1,183, a number which is read off 
directly from curve YY, Fig. 1. 

Further experiments on the output of different cells 
filled with acid solution of the same density but kept at differ- 
ent temperatures would be interesting. The effect of wrong 
solution-strength on the life of a cell would obviously be more 
difficult to determine since the life depends on so many factors 
which it is hard to fix. In conclusion, my thanks are due to 
Babu Rabati Raman Dutt, M.A., Government Research Scholar 
of Presidency College, by whom nearly all the actual experi- 
mental measurements described in this Note were made. 



39« A Preliminary Note on the Use of Storage Cells 
in Bengal. 

By Satish Chandra Mukerjbe, M.A., B.Sc. 

In connection with our work on “ The Electrical State of 
Nascent Gases ’ ’ [Joum. Asiat. Soc. Beng. Vol. iii, 1907], Profes- 
sor Cunningham and I have, for the last five years, been using a 
batter}* of small storage cells, supplied by G. Pye & Co. 
Though we strictly followed the directions given by the Com- 
pany, we found that the cells were rapidly becoming useless 
owing to the corrosion of the top parts of the plates (mostly, 
the positive plates). The average life of an individual cell 
vari^ from three months to one year. Many precautions 
having proved unsuccessful I at last thought of using acid of 
less concentration than what is recommended for use in Eng- 
land, viz,, acid of sp. gr. 1190. 

After several trials I found acid of sp. gr. 1160 to give the 
best results. The cells filled with acid of this specific gravity 
were charged in November, 1908. As the cells are still in good 
order, it is too early to stete the period of their life under the 
new conditions ; but evidently it is much longer than when 
acid of sp. gr. 1190 or 1180 was employed. 

llie reason of the above experimental result is most pro- 
bably this. The velocity of chemical reaction of dilute sul- 
phuric acid on metallic lead and lead peroxide, to which the cur- 
rent of the secondary cells is due, increases with temperature 
and is, therefore, greater at temperatures of 30^ to 35®C. which 
obtain in Bengal i than at temperatures 16° to 20''C. which 
obtain in England. This greater velocity is injurious to the 
life of the cells, giving rise to too much lead sulphate at the ex- 
pense of lead and lead peroxide of the plates. As a matter of 
fact, the breaking of the plates was preceded by the appearance 
of a white deposit of lead sulphate at the point of breakage. 
Thus to bring down the velocity of reaction it is necessary to 
decrease the concentration of the acid employed.* 

Professor E. P. Harrison has recently shown that to use 
acid of the same concentration as in England, viz,, 20% acid, we 
must take acid of sp. gr. 1183 instead of that of sp. gr. 1190. 
The better results I have obtained with acid of even less con- 
centration is probably due, therefore, partly to a tempera- 
ture density efiect, and partly to the increase in the velocity of 
chemical reaction with rise in temperature as has been pointed 
out above. 

Further investigations on this subject Ski^e in progress. 


1 It was observed that the breakage of the cells was quicker in 
summer than in winter. 

2 Refer to the current number. 





40. Mah&rftja-Kanika-lekha* 

Bj Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandba Vidyabhusana, 
M.A.. Ph.D. 


Maharaja-Kanika-lekha is the title of a letter the Sanskrit 
original of which is now lost but a Tibetan version is embodied 
in the Tangjnir, Mdo, Gi. This version was prepared by the 
Indian Pandita Vidyakara-prabha ’ and the Tibetan Lama Rin- 
chen-mchog, and was edited by teacher ppal brtsegs. The 
original letter was written by a Buddhist monk named Mati- 
citra to a king named Kanika. 

I have lately brought a copy of the letter from the monas- 
tery of Pamiangchi in Sikkim. But our esteemed friend, the 
well-known Tibetan-Sanskrit scholar Mr. F. W. Thomas, 
already published the text of the letter with English transla- 
tion and a learned introduction in the Indian Antiquary for 
September 1903. So it is hardly necessary here to enter into 
details of the letter, and 1 shall content myself with offering 
only a few observations on Maticitra and ILanika — the two 
important historical personages mentioned in it. 

MaMira —There are two authors each bearing the name 
Maticitra mentioned in Tibetan books. The 
later Maticitra^ was the spiritual preceptor of 
King Buddha-paksa, while the earlier one 
was a contemporary of King Candra Gupta.^ 
The earlier Maticitra. was known under vari- 
ous names ^ such as Acarya Krsna, Mahavlra, 


^ Orig. has is transoribed as ViryararprabhS, and 

^ a 

may stand for Virya-prabha or VidySkara-prabha. 

^ Fide Pag-sam-jon-zang, edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Paa, C.I.E., 


p. 92, 14. King Buddha-pak^a is called in Tibetan 
> Fuft Pag-sam-jon-zang, p. 91. 




Candra Gupta is called in Tibetan 




This Candra 


Gupta iqjpears to me to be the king of that name who founded the 
Qimta era in 319 A.D., though he is described in %he Pag-sam-jon-zang 
and by Lama Tirihfitha to be a contemporary of Cfij^kya. 
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Advaghosa, Pit^oeta, Matroeta, Durdharsa, 
Dharmika and Subhuti. He was, on the 
supposition of his being the same as PitroeU, 
born in a Brahmana family and was convert- 
ed to Buddhism by Deva or Arya Deva, as 
is evident from the following story * : — 

The King (Candra Gupta) built a monastery called 
Kusumalahkara, and his brother’s son, King Sri-Candra, built a 
temple of Avalokitedvara as well as 14 chapels in N&landa and 
worshipped Aoarya Pitrceta and Upadhyaya Rahula the junior. 
Regarding Pitrceta it is said that in a certain eastern city 
there was a merchant who had given his youngest daughter in 
marriage to the family of a Brahmana named Sargha-guhya. 
Her offspring called Krsna was siddha of Mahadeva and by 
his grace became a great master of the Tlrthika lores. En- 
gage in controversies with the Buddhist Panditas in Orissa, 
Gauda and the Tirhoot provinces, he defeated every one of 
them. His victories filled him with an overweening pride. 
But his mother, who was a Buddhist, told him that the Bud- 
dhists in the above countries were only as many as the hair 
contained in a horse’s ear, but that towards Magadha they were 
as numerous as the hair upon the entire body of the horse. 
He set out for Magadha but was defeated thrice in three con- 
troversies by Acarya Arya Devn. He was thereupon con- 
verted to Buddhism.” 

According to the Chinese pilgrim Hwen-thsang* too, Mati- 
citra alias A6vaghosa was a contemporary _pf Deva or Arya 
Deva. Perhaps there is a covert allusion to Arya Deva in the 
following lines of Maticitra’s letter to Kanika : — 

(Maharaja-Kanika-lekha, verse 44). 


5j' pi* aw- ^ ^ 

W ^ 1! (Pag-sam-jon zang, p. 91). 

1 Pag-samgWsang ,p. 91. • 

2 Wattw*’ on Ynan-Ohwang, VioL II, pp. 101-102. 
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0 Deva (king), having acquired talents use them really 
like Deva (a god or Arya Deva) ; O Deva (king), having known 
all faults be really faultless like Deva (a god or Arya Deva).’' 

From the above it is evident that Maticitra alias Adva- 
ghosa was a contemporary of Arya Deva and Candra Gupta. 
If we suppose Candra Gupta to be the king of that name who 
founded the Gupta era in 319 A.D., we cannot resist the con- 
clusion that Maticitra and his patron Kanika lived at the end 
of the third and beginning of the fourth century A.D. 

Kanika — Is stated in the letter to have belonged to the 
Ku^ana family, which though foreign was 
at the time of the composition of the letter 
so far Hinduised that it was described as a 
section of the solar race. So we read : — 

(Maharaja-Kanika-lekha, verse 49). 

“ Trained by Pravrajita (monks) and bom in the race 
of Ku4ana thou shouldst not defile the creed of the family 
whose ancestors descended from the noble line of the sun.” 

Kanika was not the founder of the Ku^ana dynasty. 
.That his ancestors reigned in India and professed Buddhism is 
evident from the following verse of the letter : — 


J Mr. Thomas reads : I 

5 

18 evidently the same as I* 


Thomas reads 




bul agrees in interpreting it as 
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(Maharaja-Kanika-lekha. verse 46). 

* Do thou like thy ancestors rule the earth by righteous- 
ness ; and do thou advance the religious observances in tem- 
ples like unto thy ancestors.” 

Regarding Kanika we further read ; — 

“Again, at that time there was a king towards the west — 
Delhi and Palwa ‘ — called Kanika, who opened 28 mines of 
precious metals and worshipped more than 30,000 priests of 
the Mahayana sect. He invited AAvaghosa, who being too old 
could not go, but sent a letter through his disciple Jfiana- 
ya^as.’** 

Kanika who was king of Dellii and Palwa must be distin- 
guished from Kaniska who reigned in Jalandhara, though both 
were descended from the Ku6ana race. It was during the 
reign of Kaniska that the third Buddhist Council was held 
in the Ku6ana’s monastery at Jalandhara. So we read : — 

“ Hearing that he held the third Buddhist Council in the 
Kundalavana Vihara : the Kasralrians tell this story. But the 
general belief is that there assembled in the monastery of 
Kudana in Jalandhara 600 Arhats above the rank of Srota- 
panna and about 5000 ordinary monks. The teachings of 
Buddha, as prophesied in Krki’s dream, were arranged. The 
last council was held. The Tripitakas, particularly the Vinaya 
which was formerly not put in writing, were now codified, and 
such scriptures as were formerly in writing were now revised.”* 

Kaniska’s son too, in his palace called Rgas-ldan, main- 
tained 10,000 monks headed by 100 venerables lor 6 years, and 
helped in the preparation of many volumes of the Buddhist 
scripture.^ 

Kukana — The Kusana race to which both Kanika and 
Kaniska belonged is the same as Kwei- 
shwang, a branch of the Yuechi stock. The 
Kwei-shwangs were also called Tukharas or 
Turuskas,^ as for instance, Kaniska the 

i Palwa IS the same as Palhava. Mr. Thomas has Malwa {vide 
Ind. Ant. for September 1903, p, 348). 

Pag-sam joii rang, p. 91. 

8 According to Lama TffrSnStha too, Kanika is different from 
Kaniska, as is notice^ by HLn. Thomas himself. According to the Tibe- 
tans < here were only two councils up to the time of Aioka. 

* Pag sam jon-rang, p. 83. 

& Pag-sam-jon-zang, p« S3. 

4 Beal*« Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. 56n. ; 
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Ku^aua is expressly designated in the Raja> 
tarahginl as descended from the Turuska 
race.* The Ku^anas rose in power on the 
Oxus about 126 B.C., when Tahia was con- 
quered. After subduing the Se or S'akas, the 
Ku^anas entered India about the middle of 
the 1st century B.C. Leaving a normal 
space for the reigns of Kadphises I and II, 
we may assign their successor Kaniska to 
the Ist century A.D. The later Kudanas 
are said to have reigned up to the 4th cen- 
tury A.D. Kanika was very probably a king 
of the later KuAanas, and if we suppose liim 
to be a contemporary of AAvaghoaa and 
Oandra Gupta I, he lived about .S19 AD. 
This leads us to conclude that the Kusanas 
reigned in various parts of Northern India 
during the first four centuries of Christ, 
even in some instances contemporaneously 
with the Guptas. Even supposing that 
Kanika and Kaniska were the variant forms 
of the same name, we cannot but admit that 
there was a king named Kaniska at the end 
of the 3rd and beginning of the 4th century 
A.D. This view tallies well with the state- 
ment in (he RajataranginT that 12 reigns 
intervened between Kaniska (or Kanika) and 
Mihirakula (515 A.D.).^ 


Hnd Notes on the Indo-Rcythians by Syhain Li*vi m Tnd. Aiitiq. toi 
November 1903. 

1 RajataranginT, I, 170. 

2 Wattors’ on Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 290. 

The date of Kaniska I, it we suppose him to bo dittoront irom 
Kanika, has not been definitely fixed The Hkka era (78 A.D ), whicli 
IS generally ascribed to him, was perhaps a mere device for practical 
reckoning received from the Greeks. Vide Dr. F. J. Fleet’s communica- 
tion on •' the Saka Era,” J.R A S for July 1910. 




41 * A Note on Old Guns in Bengal. 
By Rev. H. Hostbn, S.J. 


The frequent finds of old guns in Bengal will surprise less, 
when we remember how large a number the native chiefs had 
at their disposal. 

In a letter of Father Nicolas Trigault, dated Goa, the eve 
of Christmas, 1607, we read : 

“ It is now time that we should pass on to the kingdom of 
Pegu, formerly one of the most flourishing, and now so deso- 
lated and depopulated, because of an infinity of evils and 
calamities which it has suffered, that it is but a desert and 
uninhabited forest. The king of Bengala* was lord of Pegu, 
who had bestowed the government of it on a certain Portuguese 
Captain called Philippe Brittus.^ He at once built there a 
fortress and, collecting the remnants of the Pogans roaming, 
and wandering in the woods, he lissembled them in a small 
town. 

** However, the king began to suspect the Portuguese 
[Captain] and called liim to his Court. He defended himself as 
best he could, and finally withdrawing with great protestations 
of obedience to the king (tout a plat de V obeyssaace du f'oy)^ he 
placed the kingdom into the hands of the king of Portugal. 
And having received help from the viceroy of the indies, he 
bravely defended the citadel,’ and finally, after having with a very 
few men gained several battles against the king, he destroyed 
a great naval army which the son of the king had brought to 
besiege the citadel, and took him prisoner, before he could set 
foot on laud. Great wore the spoils then taken : among other 
things he seized nine hundred pieces of artillery , / say nine 
hundred again, lest you should think thcU I am making a mistake 
in writing, 

‘ ‘ The father ransomed his son with a large sum of money 
and made peace with the king.* But, perfidious as he was, 
this barbarian, after recovering his son, broke his word at 
once, and, on that occasion, arming a bigger fleet than before, 
came with his son to exterminate wholly the Portuguese. 
But, he met with the same fortune as heretofore, except that 
he escaped by flight, while his son was once more taken by the 

1 Arakan. 

* Filippe d© Brito Nicote. Of, Index of Vol 2 m Danvers 
Portuguese in India (s. v. NfCO<e). 

8 Of Pegu. * Of Portugal. 
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Portugueae. We do not well know yet all the circum- 
stances of that BO celebrated victory, considering that it was 
gained quite recently.” (Cf. ABBt C. Dehaisnbs, Vie du Pire 
Nicolas Trigavlt de la Compagnie de Jisus^ Toumai, Casterman, 
1864, pp. 235-36.) 

Father du Jarric, quoting Father Fernao Guerreiro, S.J.. 
who lield his information from the Jesuits then in Bengal, 
writes that in the first engagement, in 1605, a thousand 
ordnance pieces, big and middling ones, were taken. On the 
second occasion, in 1607, the King of Arakan armed 75 large 
galiots, each bearing at least 12 large guns. He disposed in 
all of 3,600 pieces of artillery, “large and small.” But, to 
make good Us escape, after his defeat near Siriam, he was 
obliged to bury the greater part of his artillery along the coast. 
(Cf. DU Jareic, Troisiesme partie de VHistoire des choses plus 
mcmorahles . . . Bordeaus, 1614, pp. 870, 874, 884.) 

When Chittagong was taken by the Moguls in 1666, 1,223 
pieces of cannon, of Afferent calibres, were found in the place. 
fCf. Stewart’s lUsUrry of Bengal, p. 300.) 



42 , Catalogue of Inscriptions on Copper-plates in the 
Collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal* 

By Rakhal. Das Banbrji. 


1. The Sohgaura plate, — This plate was discovered by a 
man while digging for a foundation of a house in the village of 
Sohgaura, district Gorakhpur, in the United Provinces. The 
man gave the plate to his landlord, from whom it was obtained by 
Dr. W. Hoey, I.C.S. (Retd.) and presented to the Society in 1894. 
The inscription is of considerable importance, being the oldest 
Brahmi record on metal. The Proceedings of the Society for 
June 1894 contains three notes on this plate, by Messrs. Hoey, 
V. A. Smith and Hoernle, and a full-size facsimile of the inscrip- 
tion.* The late Dr. Georg Buhler published it in 1896 in the 
Vienna Oriental Journal. He translated the inscription as 
follows : * — 

“ The order of the great officials of SravastI, (issued) 
from (their camp at) Manavasitikata : — These two store-houses 
with three partitions, (which are situated) even in famous 
Vamsagrama, require the storage of loads (hhdraka) of Black 
Panicum, parched grain, cummin-seed and Amba for (times 
of) urgent (neec?). One should not take (anything from the 
grain stored),^ 

Dr. J. F. Fleet, the latest writer on the subject, translates it 
as follows • ^ — 

Notice for all the three great roads for vehicles ! At the 
junction, (named) Manavasi, of the three roads, in actually 
(the villages) Dasilimata and Usagama, these two store-houses 
are prepared for the sheltering of loads of commodities of (f.e., 
from and to) Tiyavani, Mathula, and Chaihchu, to meet any case 
of urgent need, but not for permanent use !” 

The inscription is in four lines of Maurya Brahmi (B.C. 
320 — 230) with a row of symbols at the top. The symbols are, 
from the left, — (1) A tree inside a railing or in a box. Dr. Fleet 
takes this to be “ themarkof the town Try avani.'’ (2) Astore- 
liouse with a roof on four posts. (3) A javelin or arrow. (4) A 
stupa, as the numismatists call it, or a representation of Mount 
Meru according to Dr. Biihlcr. Dr. Fleet is, however, of 
opinion that the arrow, which he understands to be a spoon, 
and the stupa are “ the arms of Mathura.’* (5) The Taurine 
symbol of numismatics. (6) Bare tree inside a railed enclosure. 
(7) Another store-house; similar to no. 2. » 

I Ftoo. A.S.B., 1894, pp. 84-88. 

4 Vienna Oriental Journal. Vol. X, p. 147. 

8 J.R.A.S.. 1907. p. 622. 
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There are four holes near the four corners ; and whatever 
the correct interpretation of the inscription may be, there is 
no doubt about the fact that it was a notice intended to be 
hung in a prominent place. The plate measures by If^. 

2. The Sue Vihar inscription of Kaniska. — The inscription 
was discovered at Sue Vihar which is about sixteen miles from 
Bahawalpur. It was found imbedded in the floor of a ruined 
tower of sunbaked bricks. An account of the tower and the 
surrounding ruins was published by Mr. E. C. Bay ley, C.S I., 
in the Society’s Journal,* who gave his version of the inscrip- 
tion also. It was published by Hoernle in 1 881 * and Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji in 1882.^ It was discovered by the Rev. G. 
Yeates in 18b9 and forwarded by Major Stubbs to Mr. E. C. 
Bay ley, who is supposed to have presented it to the Society.* 
The inscription consists of a single line of Kharosthi incised 
along the edge of a thin plate of copper. The inscription 
records the erection of a staff which belonged to a mendicant 
named Nagadatta, learned in the Samkhya philosophy, the 
disciple of Damatrata and the disciple of the disciple of Bhava, 
by an abbess who was the wife of Balanandi and the mother of 
Balajaya, on the 28th day of the month of Daisios in the llth 
year of Kaniska. This is the only dated Kharosthi record in 
the collection. 

3. The Taxila plate. — This inscription is incised on a thin 
strip of copper which was broken into four pieces at the time of 
its discovery. Of these four only three have been found in the 
Society’s collection. They were discovered inside a small 
stupa at a village named Shah Dheri in the Rawalpindi district. 
According to Cunningham these strips of copper were given 
to Major Pearse in or about 1855. Nobody knows how or when 
they came into the possession of the Society. The inscription 
records the erection of a stupa by a certain .... metiakha, an 
inhabitant of Taba . . . . , together with his wife, for the wor- 
ship of his father and mother and for the destruction of sin.^ 
The total length of these strips is 8^ and the mean breadth I"'.” 

4. The Gorakhpur grant of Jayadityadeva I . — The plate was 
discovered near the river called the little Gandak in the Gorakhpur 
district of ihe United Provinces. It was brought by Mr. John 
Ahmuty, the then Magistrate of the district, who communicat- 
ed it to Captain Wilford, by whom it was presented to the 
Society. The inscription was first edited by H. T. Colebrooke 

.r . * Vol. XXXIX, pt. I. pp. 66-67: see &\bo J.B.A.8. (N.S.), 

Vol. IV, pp. 407-99. 

! » Vol. X. pp. 324-31. 

» Vol. XI, pp. ♦ Ind Ant., Vol X, p. 324. 

of Biihler’s Indian Paleography. Ind. An^, Vol. 

XXXIIl, App.,p. 28. 

« Cunningham, A.8.R., Vol. 11, pp. 124-26. 

7 Jottm. amd Proo., A.S.B., Vol. IV, p, 863. 
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in 1807 in the Asiatic Researches,^ and was subsequently 
reprinted in his Miscellaneous Essays.^ The late Dr. Kiel- 
horn edited it from an ink impression supplied to him by Dr. 
J. F. Fleet.'^ The record is incised on one side of a single plate ot 
copper measuring IBI'" byl2i". On the proper right side of tlie 
plate is “an oval projection with a raised rim .... on which is 
ri vetted a disc of the same shape, similarly with a raised rim, 
which contains a flat button about nn inch in diameter ; on the 
countersunk surface of this button there is some emblem which 
may perhaps be an animal The record commemorates 

the grant of the village of Duminuddumaka to the service of 
the goddess Durga, by Madoli the minister of King Jayaditya. 
The prasasti was composed by the Kayastha Nagadatta, and 
the verses about Nagadatta were composed by his younger bro- 
ther Vidyadatta. According to the closing verse of the inscri^ - 
tion either the prakaati was composed on the grant made at 
Ji vanapalli. The use of such adjectives as Bodh iaativa, Sugata, m 
connection with proper names shows that the persons mentioned 
in this grant were inclined towards Buddhism. The approxi- 
mate date of the grant is 9thcentury A D. Kielhorn's no. 604. 

5. The Gorakhpur grant of Jayadityadeva II . — This platr 
was made over by Dr. W. Hooy, I.C S., to the Society in 1899. 
It was discovered by some men employed to dig kankar at 
the north-east corner of the large sheet of water covering ovei 
thirty acres at the village Ourmha.* The inscription was deci- 
phered and published by the late Dr. T. Bloch, Ph.D., then Philo- 
logical Secretary of the Society.'* The inscription records the 
grant of the villages of Kumarasandika together with the palli- 
kds PatrasandajSahkusanda, Gaddlu and Deuli in thi. Leddika 
viaaya and the Daddarandika mandala by the Pararmhmut 
ParaTnOr-hhaiidraka-rnahdrajddhirdja Jayadityadeva II, the son 
of Dharmmadityadeva and the grandson of Jayadityadeva I 
of the Malayaketu family, to a Kayastha named Kc^ava. 
The document is signed by the minister (Mahdrnantrx) Mahoka. 
and the Mahasamanta Grahakunda acted as dutaka. The 
inscription was written by the Kayastha Valadduka in the 
Vikrama year® 927, t.e., 870 A.D. The record is incised on 
one side of a single plate of copper measuring 12J" by 12J^ 
“ On the top there is a oval projection, upon which we find 
the representation of a full-blown lotus, the centre of which 
consists of a raised disc bearing the imago of some animal, 
perhaps a boar, with Srl-JayMityadevah written below in 
raised characters,”’' 

1 Aa. Res.. Vol IX, pp 406-12. 

* Colebrooke’a Miscellaneous Essays ^ Vol. IT, pp. 247-54. 

8 Ind. Ant.. Vol XXI, pp. 169-71. 

♦ J.A.S.B., 101 0, pt. I. p. 88. Ihid , pp. 88 92. 

8 Ep. Jnd , Vol. VIII, App. I, p. 4, note 2 

^ J.A.S.B., 1900, pt. 1, p. 90. 
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6. The grant of Vinayalcapaladeva , — Nothing is known 
about the finds of this plate except that it was pre> 
sented by General J. 0. Stacy about the year 1848. The 
Secretary of the Society published Dr. Rajendra LaJa Mitra’a 
version of the text in the same year.^ Later on Dr. F. E. Hall 
gave his version in 1862.-^ In 1864 an eye-copy of the last line 
was published by Dr. Mitra ^ The plate was fully edited by 
Dr. J. F. Fleet in 1886.* The inscription records the grant of 
the village of Tikkarika, in the Pratisthana^^tt^^i, and attached 
to the Kasipara pafAaAw, in the Varanasi visaya by the Maha- 
raja Vinlyakapaladeva, to the Bhatta Bhullaka, after bathing 
ill the Ganges, on the 9th day of Phalguna of the Vikrama year 
988r - 931 A.D.J The charter was drawn up by the illustrious 
Harsha. The inscription is incised on a massive plate of cop- 
per and consists of seventeen lines. In the place of the seal a 
large panel with a raised border is attached to the right of the 
inscription bearing the genealogy of the Pratihara kings in six- 
teen lines of raised letters. At the top of these a four-armed 
erect female figure stands in relief. The plate measures 1' 9|" 
by 1' 51". Kielhorn’s no. 644. 

7. Jhusi grant of Trilocanapaladeva. - This plate was dis- 
covered in the village of Jhusi in the Allahabad district of the 
United Provinces. It was presented to the Society by Mr. R 
Brown *' and was edited by the late Dr. Kielhorii in 1889.'* 
*rhe inscription records the grant of the village of Lebhundika, 
in the Asurabhaka visaya ^ to six thousand Brahmanas of 
Pratisthana, after having bathed in the Ganges, on the occasion 
of the daksindyana-samkranti, the fourth day of the dark half 
of S'ravana of the Vikrama year 1084[ = 26th June 1027 A.D.]. 
The record is incised on a single plate of copper measuring 
T 5^*' by 1' 2^" with a projection at the top, most probably, 
intended for the seal. Kielborn’s no. 60. 

8 and 9. Aahrafpur grants of Devakhadga . — ^These two copper 
plates, together with a chaitya of the same metal, were dis- 
covered at Ashrafpur, police station Raipur, in the Dacca district, 
in 1884 or 1885. Inscription No 8, ..called by the late Babu 
Gafiga Mohana Laskar “ Plate A” , was published by Dr. R. L. 
Mitra in 1885.'' It was the property of a certain Babu Pratapa 
Uandra Banerji. Inscription No. 9 called “Plate B ” was 
rece ved five years later and was purchased from Babu TArak 
Nath Raya.® Both inscriptions have recently been edited by 
the late Babu Ga^lga Mohana Laskar.^ 

No. 8. measures 10"* by and bears eighteen lines of writ- 

1 J.A.S.B., Vol. XVII, pt. I, p. 70, ff. ““ 

2 Ibid., Vol. XXXI, p. I. 8 Ibid.. Vol. XXXin, p. 321. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. XV. p. 1.38, ff. 

^ Asiatic Reeftarches. Vol. XVIT, p. 621. 

Ind. Ant , Vol XVIII, p. 33. 7 Proc. A.S.B., 1886, p.49. 

3 Proc. A.S.B , 1890. p. 242, and 1891, pp 119-20. 

^ Memoira A.S.B , Voi. 1, p, 86, pi. vii. 
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ing in acute-angled characters of the 9th or 10th centuries A.D. 
A circular seal with a beaded rim is attached to the top of 
the plate bearing the figure of a bull couchant in relief, and 
below it the name of the king, in raised letters. The plate has 
suffered very much along the borders and is covered with ver- 
digris. It records the grant of certain villages and portions 
thereof to a Buddhist monastery under supervision of the 
spiritual preceptor Sahghamitra by the King Devakhadga in 
order to secure the longevity of liis son Rajaraja-bhatta. It 
mentions the queen {Mahddem) Prabliavatl and was written 
at Jayakarmanta-vasaka by Puradasa in the month of VaiAakha 
of the regnal year 13. Inscription no. 9 measures 11" by 6" 
and records the donation of six pdlakas and ten dronas of land 
to the monastery of Sangliamitra. Tlie donor seems to have 
been Rajaraja-bhaUa. The dutaka was Yajnavarmman and 
the scribe Puradasa. Both plates are incised on one side only. 
Plate no. 9 was sent to Oanga Mohan Babu several years back 
and has not yet been recovered. Kielhorn's no. 651. 

10 The Bhagalpur plate of Ndrdyanapdla. — ^'I’his plate was 
sent by a certain Mr. Smith of Bhagalpur. A line runs along 
tlie edge of the plate and at the top is a massive seal consisting 
of a raised disc with a row of dots along the circumference and 
foliage on each side. The disc bears the representation of the 
wheel of law (dharrnacakra) in the centre with a deer cou- 
chant on each side. Below the disc is the name of Narayana- 
pala in raised letters. The inscription was published by Dr. 
R . L. Mitra in 1878 ' : a more correct version was published by Dr. 
K. Hultzsch , then Government Epigraphist in 1886® The in- 
scription records the grant of the village of Makutika iu the Tira- 
hhukli Kaksa visaya to the congregation of Pasupata teachers 
at Kala4apota for the adequate worship of the lord Siva by 
X arayanapaladeva in the 1 7th year of his reign. The dutaka was 
Gurava, probably the same man mentioned in the Buddal pillar 
inscription,^ and the engraver wasManghadasa,an inhabitant of 
Eastern Bengal (Samaiaia). The inscription is incised on both 
sides of a single plate measuring 1' 3-5'" by 1'. Kielhom's no. 638. 

11. The Amgdchi plate of Vigrahapdla III . — This plate 
was discovered by a peasant while digging for earth near his 
Imt for the repair of a road in 1806. He gave it to the police, 
who sent it to Mr. Pattlo, the then magistrate of Dinajpur, by 
whom it was forwarded to the Society. The discovery was 
aimounced by Colebrooke with his reading and translation."^ 
Dr. Hoernle took it up about eighty years later and published 
the text twice.® Finally, Dr. Kielhorn gave his version of the 

I J.A S.B., Vol. XL VII, 1878, pt. I, p. 384, pi. xxiv-xxv. 

9 Ind. Ant.. Vol. XV, p. 304. 

» Ep Ind., Vol. II, p. 161 ♦ Asiatick Researches, pp. 434-38 

6 Centenary Review of the A.R.B., pt. VI, pp. 210-13 and Tnd 
Ant.. Vol. XIV, pp. 162-68. 
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first twenty lines in 1892.' A complete version witli a plate 
would still be welcome. The inscription records the grant of 
some land in the Kotivarsa visaya^ and Paundravarddhana hhfik- 
ti, to a Brahamana, by Vigrahapaladeva, after a bath in the 
Ganges, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, in the 13th year of 
bis reign. The record was incised by S'a6ideva, an artizan of the 
village of Po^ali. The inscription is incised on both sides of a 
single plate measuring 1' 24"" by I ' K. At the top of the inscription 
is a seal similar to that on No. 10 bearing the name of Vigraha- 
paladeva in raised letters. The inscription is in a bad state of 
preservation. Kielhorn’s no. 643. 

12. The Mdnahdti grant of Madanapdla. — ^This plate was 
found in a park adjoining the village of Manahali in the district 
of Dinajpur and was forwarded by the late Mr. N. K. Bose, 
C.S., then magistrate of Dinajpur. The inscription records the 
grant of the village of Kasthagiri in the Kottivarsa visaya and 
the Paundravarddhana bhukti to a Brahmana named VateSvara- 
svamin as daksina for having read the Mahahharata for the 
benefit of the Queen, by Madanapala in his 15th regnal year. 
The metrical portion of the grant is very important as it 
gives a complete list of the Pala kings. The record is incised 
on both aides of a single plate measuring 1' 3|" by 1' i". The 
seal is similar to those on Nos. 10 and 11. The dutaka was 
the Sdndhivigrahika Bhiraadeva, and the scribe was the artisan 
Tathagatasara.® 

13. A grant of Madanapdla of Kdnyakuhja. — Nothing is 
known about the provenance of this inscription. It was edited 
by Dr. Fitz- Edward Hall in 1868, who believed it to be the pro- 
perty of a certain Major R. R. W. Ellis. It was subsequent- 
ly re-edited by Dr. Kielhornin 1889.* The inscription records 
the grant of the village of Ahnama in tlie Dhanesaramaua 
pattald, to aSamavedi Brahmananamed Vamanasvamidarmman, 
by Candradeva, the father of Madanapala, after bathing in 
the Ganges at the gfuiiia of Trilocanadeva, at Benares, on tlie 
occasion of the Uttardjana samkrdnti. Evidently the grant was 
issued by Madanapala immediately -after his father’s death. 
The date is Monday, the 3rd of the white half of Magha of the 
Vikraraa year J 164, i.c., 19th January 1097 A.D. The grant 
was incised by the Karanika-thakkura Sahadeva. The in- 
scription is incised on one side of a plate of copper to which 
seal is attached by means of a ring which passes through a 
hole at the top. The plate measures 1' 9^^ by 1' The 
devices on the seals of the grants of the Gabadavala kings of 
Kanauj consists of the figure of Garuda kneeling at the top 


J Jnd. Ant., Vol XXL pp. 97-99. 

2 J.A.S.B., Vol. LXiX, 1900, pt. I. pp. 60-73. 
H J.A.S.B.. Vol. XXVII, pp. 220-4L ^ 

* Tnd. Ant., Vol. XVIII, p. 9. 
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and a conch (iankha) at the bottom and the name of the king 
between them. Kielhom’s no. 76. 

14. Rahan grant of Oovindacandra of Kanauj. — This 
plate was discovered by a person digging in a field at R3.han. 
a village in the Etawah district. It was presented to the 
Society by Mr. F. Growse of Mathura. The inscription was 
published by Babu Durgaram Basu in 1876 ' and subsequently 
by Dr. Kielhom in 1889.^ The inscription records the grant 
of a part of the village of Ramaitha in the Sigurodha pattala 
to a Brahman named Gunacandra, an emigrant from Bhataka> 
vada by the Rartaka Lavarapravaha. The Mahdrajajmtra 
Govindacandra, evidently acting on behalf of his father , makes it 
known by means of this grant. The land was granted to Lava- 
rapravaha after bathing in the Yamuna at the ghaiia of the 
god Muraitha, on the occasion of a solar eclipse on Sunday, 
the 15th of the black half of Pausa of the Vikrama year 1166, 
which comes to about 3rd January, 1109 A.l). The grant was 
written at the request of the Mahattaka Gahgeya by Tribhu- 
vanapala, the son of tlie ihakkura Devahga, and incised by 
Sunarakkudana, the son of Satehara. The inscription is incised 
on one side of a single plate measuring r7|'' by I'l", The seal 
is missing only a ring is attached to the top by means of a 
hook. Kielhorn’s no. 83. 

15. The Varund grant of Jayacandr a. --This plate along 
with the four following ones (nos. 16-19) were found near the 
confluence of the Varuna. or Varana with the Ganges near 
Benares in 1823.** This inscription records the grant of the 
village of Godanti in the Pa^cima Ichapana pattala in the 
Antarvedi together with the pdiakas Ghantiamauyi and Nlta^ 
inauyl to a Ksatriva named Rauta Ra jyadharavarman after 
bathing in the Ganges at Benares on Saturday ttie 10th day of 
the bright half of Va’i^akha of the Vikrama year 1233, i.e., 9th 
April, 1 177 A.D. The donee of this and the following grant-^ are 
the same, and4hey were written by the Mahdksapaialika^ the 
ihakkura Stipati. The inscription is incised on one side of a 
single plate of copper with seal and ring measuring 1' 8J" by 
r Kielhorn’s no. 168. 

16. Another V arund grant of Jayacandra. — This inscription 
records the grant of the village of Kotharavandhuri in the Ko- 
samba pcUtald to the Rauta Rajyadharavarman by Jayacan- 
dra on the same date as No. 15.* The inscription is incised on 
one side of a single plate of copper with seal and ring measur- 
ing 1'9^ by 1'4,V* Kielhom’s no. 169 

17. Another Varund grant of Jayacandra. — A translation of 
this inscription was published with some* remarks by H.H. 


1 Proc. A S.B., p. 130. S Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV. 

« Ind. Ant.. Vol. XVJIl, p 16. * Ibid., p. 136. 
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Wilson in 18.^ It records the grant of the village of Deupal 
together with the 'patakas of Vavaharadiha, Catagelanapali , Sara- 
vat&talia and Naugama, in the Ambualf pattal§* on the banks 
of the Daivaha, by Jayacandra, after bathing in the Ganges at 
Benares on the occasion of the Uttarayana samkranti, on Sun- 
day, the 4th of the bright half of Pausha of the Vikrama year 
1134, i.e., the 26th December 1177 A.D.* The inscription is 
incised on one side of a single plate of copper measuring 
1' by 1' 6|". Kielhom’s no. 171. 

18. Varuna grant of Jayacandra^ — This inscrip- 

tion records the grant of the village of Dayadama in the 
Dayadaml pattala by Jayacandra to Rajyadharavarman, when 
residing at Randavai, after bathing in the Ganges on the 
full moon of Vai^h-kha, i.e.^ on Friday, the 15th of the bright 
half of Vaii^akha of the Vikrama year 1136, t.c., llth April IISO 
A.D.'^ The inscription is incised on one side of a single plate 
of copper measuring 1' 8" by i' 3^''. Kielhorn’s no. 173. 

19. Varuna grant of Jayaca'^ra, 113 k — This inscription 
records the grant of the village of Soleli in the Jaruttha 
pattala by Jayacandra to Rajydharavarman on the same place 
and date as No. 18.* The inscription is incised on one side ol 
a plate of copper measuring 1' by 1' l:j". Kiolhorn’s no 
174. 

20. Varuna grant of Jayacandra, 1136 , — This inscrip- 
tion records the grant of the village of Abhetavatu in the Ja- 
ruttha pattala with its five patakas : Maniari, Gayasada, Vata- 
vana, Asiama, and Slrlma by Jayacandra at the same time and 
place as nos. lH-19 to the same donee.^ The inscription is in- 
cised on a single plate of copjier, with ring and seal, measuring 
I' by V i", Kielhorn’s no’ 115, 

21. Orissa plates of FtdyadAam6Aan;adeya.— Nothing is 
known as to the provenance of these plates. In 1887 they 
belonged to Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, Commissioner of the Orissa 
Division. In the same year the inscription w^s published by 
Dr. R. L. Mitra.'' Subsequently the plates were presented to 
the Society by the Commissioner of Orissa through Mr. C. L. 
Griesbach. 1 )r. Hoernle sent the plates to the late Dr. Kielhorn , 
and his version was published immediately after his death.' 

‘ * Tliey are three substantial copper plates, the edges of which are 
slightly raised, and of which each measures between 6 and 6 
long by between 3|'’ and high. They slide on a copper ring, 

which passes through a hole, which is about distant from the 
middle of the proper right margin of each plate. . . . The seal 


• Asiatic Researohes, Vol. XV, pp. 447-09. 

^ Ind. Ant., Vol. XVJII, p. 137. « Ihid,, p. 139. 

* Ibid., p. 142. 
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bears in relief on a countersunk surface, in the upper half, a 
couching hon facing to the proper light, and in the lower half 
the legend — 

1 Srl-Vtdyacfhara 

2. hhan'jodevaaya 

The plates had already served for another grant befoie tlit 
present record vias incised, like the Buguda grant of Madhava 
varman.^ The inscription records the grant of the village of 
Tundurava in the Bamalavva vtsaya by Vidyidhara-bhanja- 
deva. The grant was sealed by the queen of Trikalinga and 
the minister Stambhadevabhatta, brought to the donee’s home 
by the messenger Kesava, wiitten by the Sdndhtvtg'tahika 
Khambha and incised by the goldsmith Kumaracandra The 
record is incised on one side of the hrst plate and on both sides 
of tlie other two plates 

22 The Onaaa grant of Gaydda-tungadeva — This plate 
was lound in a glass case in the Libraiy of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal labelled “copper plate grant dated Saka 1166 bearing 
an inscription in Btngali characters ’ Recently Prof Nilmani 
Ohakravartti ^ has published it It is incised on a small but 
very thick plate of copper with a seal attached to its top It 
measures Q" by 6'. The msciiption records the grant of the 
village of Toro in the Vendumga visaga and the Yamagarta 
mandala to a number of Brahma nas, who emigrated from Ahi 
chattia and setthd in the village of Kuiuvabhata in the Odra 
msaya by GayMatungadeva The seal is elliptical and bears 
the figure of a bull couohant and below it the name of the king 
in raised letters 

23 The Mddhdinaqar grant of Laksmana Sena — This 
copper plate was discovered thirty to thirty five years before 
by a peasant named Raghunath Bunia in the village of Madhai 
nagar on the border of the Nlmgachi forest in the Pahna dis 
trict of Bengal It was brought to Pabna by Babu Ourganatha 
Taluqdi r, where it was translated by KavirajaGopicbandra J:?ena 
and Babu Prasanna Narayana Chaudhun The last-named 
gentleman published his account of the discovery in the AiU- 
hd8%ka Citra, where he incidentally stated that the copper plate 
will be forwarded to the Asiatic Society of Bengal In 1 904 Babu 
Ume6a Candra Gupta saw this plate in the house of Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Haraprasad b'astri, in the possession of the late 
Babu Ganga Mohana Laskar * Subsequent inquiries which I 
caused to 1^ made of Habu Prasanna Narayana Chaudhun eli- 
cited the fact that this copper plate had been sent to the 
Society, and the Society’s receipt for it was still in the Pabnti 


1 Kp Ind , Vol IX, p 272 i IM . Vol III, p 41. 

Journ and Proo . A S B., Vol V, p. 347, pi 17 & 18 
* by Pandit Ume^a Chandra Onpta, pp 96-97 
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collectorate. In 1907, while I was searching for the Tippera 
grant, sent to the Society by Mr. McMinn, then one of the Vice- 
Presidents, which also was issued to Gang3> Mohana Babu, 1 
was informed by MahS.mahopAdhyaya Hara Prtisad Sastri that 
Babu Ganga Mohana Laskar’s father had sent one of the platen 
to him. Oi) careful examination I find that this was the Ma- 
dliainagar grant, and 1 edited it in the Society’s Journal.* The 
grant is a very important one for the history of Bengal, and 
specially for that of the Sena dynasty. The inscription records 
the gift of the village of Dapaniya paVtlca in the Paundra- 
Varddhana hhukti to Damodaradeva Skrman by Laksmanasena- 
J)^va. The inscription is incised on both sides of a* single plate 
of copper measuring 1'3J* x 12J''. In the place of the seal a ten- 
armed male figure is attached to the top of the grant by a hook. 

24. Spurious bronze plate from Hamirpur. -According to 
a label on its back in the hand- writing of Mr. V. A. Smith and 
signed by him, this plate was obtained by him through Pandit 
Muralidhar from an old Bhar woman living in Chaubepur near 
Citrakot, who said that she originally came from mauja Siuni 
in Pargana Jalalpur in the Hamirpur district. The grant was 
obtained by the Pandit in 1876 and was forwarded to the So- 
ciety by Mr. Smith. In 1877 Dr. Kajendra Lnla Mitra pro- 
nounced it to be a forgery,^ which verdict was adopted by Mr 
Smith. The inscription is in Maurya Brahm! and records the 
defeat of the tribe of Bhars by Lodhas in the Vikrama year 
1404, t c., 1447 A.D.*' The date is given in modern Nagari numer- 
als, The inscription is in nine lines and has been incised on a 
thin rectangular plate measuring OJ"" by 7|". The two upper 
(‘orners are clipped. 

The following eleven copper plates bear short inscriptions, 
111 very modern Nagaii characters and Hindi language, recording 
grants of land made by the princelings of Rajputana and 
Central India during the period of the dissolution of the Mughal 
Empire. Tlie dates on these inscriptions cover a period of about 
sixty-five years (1726 — 1790), the earliest of them being a grant 
by the famous freebooter. Raja Chatrasala or Chhattarsal of 
the modern historians. There are three grants by RajaGumana 
Singh of Kota, three more by Raja Hindupati Singh of Bundi, 
single ones of Maharaja-Kumaras Udota Singh and Kirli Singh, 
and Raja Sikhet Singh of Kaliihjara. The era used on these 
inscriptions is the Vikrama era. 

26. Grant of the Maharaja-Kumdra Udota Singh. — This in- 
scription records the grant of certain lands to Pandit Saragasura 
[Svargakurd] and Giradhari [GtndAar*], on Monday the 30th 
of the dark half of Mfigha of the year 1783[= 1726 A.D.], by the 

i Joum. and Proc., A.S.B., Vol. V, p.466, pi. 23 & 24. 

Proc. A S.B.. 1877, p 266. 

J.A.S.B., Vol. XLVf, 1877. pt. I, p 236. 
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MaharajchKauindra-divaria Vdotasimgha \TJd%joiaaimha\. The 
word mujahim occurs twice and the main inscnption ends with 
the words mukdma Parihara, which might mean that Parihara 
was the residence of the prince. To tlie left of the inscription 
is the seal ” \chdpa], as it is called on the majority of these 
inscriptions, which consists of a circle scratched on the plate 
containing the titles of the prince. In this case the seal con- 
tains five lines. It measures 8" by fij". 

26. Qrant of Bdjn Chatrasdla — This inscription records 
the grant of two hundred bighas of land in tnauja Kahaba to 
Pandit Jagan Dube [Dvivedin], on Monday, the 30th of the 
dark half of Phaguna[PAai(/M/w] of the year 1784[=:1727 A.D.], 
by Raja Ohatrasaia. The mukdma is llhohn or Hehd. The 
main inscription consists of five lines and tlie “ seal,'’ whioli in 
this case is to the left of the inscription, of three lines. It 
measures by 

27. Grant of the Maharaja- Kumar a Kirlti-Simha. — The 
inscription records the grant of the village of Pataura in pra- 
gane [pargane] Saihadaka to Tivari Hiraderama [Trivedi 
Urdayardma] by the Maharaja- Kumara-KiratisTihghadeva 
[Ktrttisirhhadeva] in the year 1800. The inscription is incised 
on a circular plate with a line above the main inscription along 
the circumference. The main inscription consists of four lines. 
Below this, two lines run diagonally, after which come six more 
lines containing the names of two maujds Ekasuka and Jaita- 
pura. The seal consists of six lines. The full titles are : — 

1. Srl-jagate^a 

2. nare6a-vodh[aJdit[y]a 

3 dinesa-pratapa Ki 

4. ratisimgha divana 

t» chapa. 

Below the seal and so to the right is an endorsement consist- 
ing of six lines, while four shorter endorsements are incised on 
the left. The diameter of the inscription If". 

28. Qrant of Rdjd Hindupati Singh of the year 1816. — The 
inscription begins with an invocation to Kamatdndthu and re- 
cords the grant of 180 bighas of land to Mahanta Govirhdasa 
[Oavindaddsa'] in maujd Aharauli of pargana Gahora on the 13th 
of Saona [Srdvand] of the year 1814[ = 1757 A.D.], by the Raja 
Hindupati Simgha. The mukdma was Madh. The seal consists 
of five lines and there is a single endorsement on the reverse. 
The plate measures 10" by 6 J". 

29. Grant of Hindupati Singh of the year ISlh. — The in- 
scription begins with the name of ^va \paraifmkvara\ and re- 
cords the grant of fifty-one highds of land to Pandit Ganasusa- 
lala[Ganasukhaldla] by Raj& Hindupati Singh in the year 1 81 6[ = 
1869 A.D.] • The main inscription consists of six lines and the 
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“seal” of five lines. The mukama was Kali[ra]jara. One cor- 
ner of the plate is clipped and it measures 9f J" by 8,®,,". 

30. Grant of Hiruiupati Singh of the year 1817. — This inscrip- 
tion records tlie grant of some land toMahanta \i.e. abbot] Hira- 
Lala in ?wat4;ai^dhabe,pargana Angasi, on the 16th of Vaisakha 
of the year 1817-1760 A.D., by Raja Hindupati Singh. The 
main inscription consists of twelve lines and the “ seal*’ of five 
lines. It is incised by dots on a thin plate of copper measuring 
ri by and is in a very badly mutilated state. 

31. Grant of Hindupati Singh of the year 1827. — The in- 
scription begins with the name of Gane^^a and records the 
grant of some land inmauja Karauli, pargana Augasi, to Mahan- 
ta Garivadaaa, on the l4th of the dark half of Caitra of the 
year I827f = 1770 A.D.J, by the Raja Hindupati Singh. The 
word mujahima occurs once and the mukama is Patana. The 
main record consists of eight lines and tlie ‘ ‘ seal ’ ’ of five lines 
below the word Oaneka. at the top are the words Sanadhasahl, 
“ The signature to the grant ” and to the left the endorse- 
ment of Vakasi [bakhshl] Harakisana. There are two more en- 
dorsements on the reverse. The plate measures 9^ by 9J". 

32. Grant of Gumdna Singh of the year 1818. — The in- 
scription records the grant of some land in maujd Varipari in 
porgfo?ia Doje Gatapehadheti to Tivari [Trivedin'] Jagidhar on 
the 11th of the dark half of Agana \Agrahdyana\ of the year 
1818[ = 1761 A.D.], The main inscription and the seal consist of 
six lines each and the plate measures Sj" by 9J". 

33. Grant of Gumdna Singh of the year 1818. — The inscrip- 
tion records the grant of certain land . in maujd Mirajapur [Mir- 
zdpur^ in pargana Sejata, on the 5th of the bright half of Maha 
[Mdgha] in the year lilSf = 1761 A.J).]. The main inscription 
consists of seven lines and the seal of six lines. The mukdma is 
Marajapur [Mirzdpur'i'\, The reverse bears three endorsements 
viz., Rau Savadalasimgha, BagasI \hakh8h%\ and Valaju. The 
plate measures 7|" by 6^". 

34. Grant of Gumdna Singh of the year 1835. — The in- 
scription records the grant of fifty bighas of land in maujd 
Lohara to Pandit HarTvamsaduve [divedin], on Monday the 30th 
of the dark half of Vaisasa [Vaihdkha^ of the year 1836[=1778 
A.D.J, by Raja Gumana Singha. The mukdma was Srinagara. 
The main inscription consists of eighty lines and the seal of 
five lines. The reverse bears three endorsements and the plate 
measures 1^ by 6^. 

35. Grant of Bdja Sikheta Singh of the year 1847. — The 
inscription begins with the name of R&macandxa and records 
the grant of some land, in the village of Burdapai in pargana 
Gahora, to Srf-Vaisnodasa Ramadasa on the third of the dark 
half of Pausa of the year 1847, by Raja Sikheta Singha. The 
seal consists of five lines and the main inscription of seven lines. 
The mukama was Kali[m]jara. The comers of the plate are 
round and it measures 9J"' by 8^"^. 



' 43* Triacanthus webcri, sp, nov. 
By B. L. Chaudhuei. 

(With Plate XXXII.) 


I). V, 22-23; P. 13-14; A. 18-19; C. 13-14. 

Height of body slightly greater than the length of Jiead 
and both contained about 3 times, the distance of oJoacal 
opening from the root of caudal contained 2J times, and the 
length of caudal peduncle 4 times in the total length exclud- 
ijig caudal fin. Length of snout is contained Ij^ to 1^ times in 
the length of liead. 

Eyes more elliptical than circular, major axis of the 
ellipse almost coinciding with the diiection of the length of the 
fish, and is about l.J times of the breadth of the eye. In 
the young, however, the eye is more round. Length of eye is 
contained 3 — 3J times in the length of head, 2 times in the 
length of snout and one time in intra-orbital space which con- 
sists of two lateral convexities with a shallow fossa in the 
middle. The distance between the upper edge of the eye and 
the base of first dorsal spine is almost equal to the length 
of eye, and the post -orbital part of the head is very much 
shorter than the length of eye, the former length )>cing con- 
tained 2J times in the latter. 

Fins , — The first dorsal spine is twice as long as the second 
ray of the spinous dorsal and is slightly longer than the ven- 
tral spine but shorter than the length of head. The ventral 
spine is contained nearly 1 1 times and first dorsal spine about 
1^ times in the length of head. Length of base of anal fin is 
contained times in length of base of the soft dorsal fin. The 
pelvis between the ventral spines is moderately broad and pos- 
teriorly terminates tapering to a point. 

Shape . — Dorsal profile of the head shows two concavities 
which are separated by the slight convexity in front of the 
eye. The concavity above the eye is slight ; sub-orbital con- 
cavity is in the superior side of the snout and is more prominent 
than in any other species of this genus ; this concavity is stUl 
greater in the young. Tlie ventral profile of the head shows a 
convexity anterior to ventral spine which ends in a shallow 
concavity in front which again merges gradually in the ventral 
profile of the prolonged portion of the snout. The convexity 
in the ventral profile of the head just described gives a distin- 
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guishiog shape to the species and makes it appear as it were 
possessed of a double chin. The upper edge of the occipital 
crest is always in the same straight line with the snout. 

Teeth , — Eight incisors in each jaw, the lower jaw being 
slightly prominent and prolonged. 

Colour . — Upper part of the body glaucous grey with 
deeper coloured margin and some deeper blotches interspersed 
in the upper part of the body, lower part being silvery white ; 
there is a blurred blackish spot in front and around the base of 
the first dorsal spine ; the portion of the membrane between 
the first dorsal and the rest of the rays of the spinous dorsal 
is immaculate, but the portion of the membrane that is above 
the level of the second ray of the spinous dorsal and is at- 
tached to the upper half of the first dorsal spine is intensely 
black. The upper half of first dorsal spine itself is also 
blackish. From below the eyes to almost end of the snout 
(that is, excluding upper lip and premaxillary portion), the 
front of the snout with its bevelled edges to the extent of one- 
fourth of the length of eye is coloured blackish, which sud- 
denly loses itself in the silvery white colour of the buccal area 
which is similarly coloured as the lower part of the body. 
Soft dorsal, pectoral, anal, and caudal fins, ventral spines and 
lips are all dull white. There is no black spot in front of ven- 
tral spine as in Tr. biaculeatus (Bloch). 


The principal points in which the now species differs from 
the rest of the known species belonging to the genus may be 
more conveniently stated in a tabular form as follows : — 


In Tr. brevirostris, Tr. indi- ] 
CUB, and Tr. iiieuhofi — the > 
snout is straight. ) 


In the new species — the 
snout is concave. 


In Tr. strigilifer — the second'' 
ray of spinous dorsal is more 
than half as long as the first. 

In Tr. blochi and Tr. biacu- }- 
leatus and all the rest — the I 
second ray is more tlian half | 
as long as the first. 1 


In the new species —the 
■ second ray of spinous 
dorsal is normally half 
as long as the first dor- 
sal spine. 


Length of head in total length 
excluding caudal — i 

In Tr. blochi, 3J — 3j times. j 

In Tr. biaculeatus, 3J times. • 

In Tr. brevirostris, 3J — 3} (' 
times. 

In Tr. indicus, 3J — 3| times. 
In Tr. nie^ihofi, 3J — 3j- times. ^ 


In the new species — 
length of head three 
times in total length 
excluding caudal. 
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Height of body in the totaK 
length excluding caudal — 

In Tr. biaculeatuB, 2^ times. 

In Tr. bxycephalus, 2^ — 2J 
times. j. 

In Tr. brevirostris, 2i — 21 \ 

times. ' 

In Tr. indicus, 2J — 2J times. > 

In Tr. nieuhofi, 2J times. j 


In the new species 
— height of body in 
total length excluding 
caudal is three times. 


Length of caudal peduncle in^ 
the total length — 

In Tr. strigi lifer, 4^ — 6 times. 1 
In Tr. blochi, 4J — 5J times. r 
In Tr. biaculeatus, 4J — 5 times, j 
In Tr. oxycephalus, 6J — 7 I 
times. ' 


Ii. the new species — 
length of caudal pedun- 
cle in the total length 
is four times. 


Length of eye in length of 
head — 1 

In Tr. biaculeatus, — 4 times. 1 

In Tr. oxycephalus, 3 — 4 times, f 
In Tr. brevirostris, 3^ — 5 times. I 
In Tr. indicus, 3J — 4| times. J 


In the new species — 
length of eye in the 
length of head, 3 — 3J 
times. 


Intra-orbital spacie — ^ 

In Tr. strigilifer, concave with- 
out distinct median ridge. 

InTr. biaculeatus, concave with 
median ridge scarcely dis- 
tinct. 

In Tr. oxycephalus, flat. 

In Tr. brevirostris, with dis- 
tinct ridge with a groove on 
each side. j 


In the new species— the 
intra-orbital space con- 
sists of two lateral 
convexities with a shal- 
low fossa or depression 
in the middle of the 
space. 


The occipital crest — , 

In Tr. blochi — upper edge of 
occipital crest forms an angle 
of about 160 with that of 
snout. 

In Tr. biaculeatus — upper mar- < 
gin of occipital crest forms , 
an angle of 170 with that of 
the snout. 

In Tr. oxycephalus — upper 
edge of occipital crest is con- 
vex. 


In the new species — the 
upper edge of the occi- 
pital crest is almost in 
the same straight line 
as that of the snout. 
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In Tr. oxyoephalus, Tr. strigili- 
fer, Tr. bloohi, andTr. biaou- 
leatus — the first dorsal spine 
is longer than the head ; and f 
in Tr. indicus the first dorsal j 
spine is as long as the head. I 

In Tr, biaculeatus — distance | 
from posterior margin of eye j 
to base of first dorsal spine, 't 
l; — IJ times as long as eye 
length. 


In the new species — ^the 
first dorsal spine is 
shorter than the length 
of head. 

In the new species — dis- 
tance from upper pos- 
terior margin of eye 
to base of first dorsal 
spine is equal to eye 
length. 


In Tr. brevirostns — length of i 
post-orbital part of head ! 
equal to or greater than eye f 
diameter. 


In the new species — 
length of polst-orbital 
part of head is con- 
tained 2^ times in the 
eye length. 


Ill Ti. stngilifer, Tr. bloohi and 
Tr. oxyoephalus — the mem- 
brane of spinous dorsal is 
immaculate; in Tr. biacu- 
leatus, the membrane be- 
tween first two rays of spin- - 
ous dorsal is blackish ; in 
Tr. brevirostns, Tr. indicus 
and in Tr. nueihofi, the en- 
tire membrane of spinous 
dorsal blackish. 1 


In the new species — the 
portion of the mem- 
brane of spinous dor- 
sal which is within the 
rays of the spinous 
dorsal and lower half 
of the first dorsal spine 
is immaculate but the 
portion which is above 
the level of the second 
dorsal ray and only 
attached to the upper 
half of the first dorsal 
spine is coloured in- 
tensely black. 


There were altogether 11 specimens collected from the Bay 
of Bengal by the steam trawler “ Golden Crown.” One from 
the mouth of the River Hugh, 4 in the Arakan coast, and 6 
off Gopalpur in the Madras coast during 1908-9. Ten of these 
have been used as types for this description and they are in 
the collection of the Indian Museum. Their total length in- 
cluding the caudal fin and their numbers in the register of the 
Museum are given below: F. C.M., F. *-V'* = 14*6 

C.M., F. C.M., F. = C.M., F. ♦‘\ft” = 13-8 

C.M., F. *^“==13*2 C.M., F. *Y® = 13*2 C.M., F. *^^=12*^ 
and F. C.M. 

The remaining specimen was submitted to Professor Max 
Weber for examination, and we are very much indebted to hin» 
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for his kindly taking the trouble of comparing that specimen 
with authentic specimens of Bleeker as well as with the origi- 
nal drawing of Bloch’s Triacanthus biaouleaius. The obser- 
vations and remarks made by Professor Max Weber in his 
reply have been very helpful in drawing up this description. 




44* Oh the Preparation of Phenyl-Nitro-Methane 
by the interaction of Mercurous Nitrite and 
Benzyl Chloride. 

By Panohanan Neogi, M.A., Professor of Chemistry , Eajshahi 
College, and Birbndra Bhtjsan Adhikary, M.A. 


The Aliphatic Nitro-Compounds were originally prepared 
by Victor Meyer (B. 5.399; A. 171, 1 ; 175, 88) by the interao- 
tion of Silver Nitrite on the Alkyl Iodides. Attempts were 
made to replace Silver Nitrite by means of Lead Nitrite, but 
without aucce8^. Ray has, however, shown that by the inter- 
action of Mercurous Nitrite and Ethyl Iodide both Nitro-Ethane 
and its Isomer, Etliyl-Nitrite are formed m equal quantities 
(Amuder}, Bd. 316, 253). Ray and Neogi (Proc. Chom. Soc., 
1907, 246) have also succeeded in preparing considerable quan- 
tities of many Aliphatic Nitro-CVmpounds by using Mercurous 
Nitrite in the place of the Silver Compound. Ray and Neogi 
(Trans. Cliem. Soc.. 1906, 1900piave also prepared Aliphatic 
Nitro-Compounds by the interaction of tlie Alkali Salts of Ethyl 
Sulphuric Acid and the Alkali Nitrites. Phenyl-Nitro-Methane, 
the aromatic analogue of Nitro- Methane, was prepared by 
Gabriel (1885) by tlie interaction of Silver Nitrite on Benzyl 
(hloride. Gabriel and Kopp (B. 18, 1254; 19, 1145) have also 
prepared the same compound by the action of acids upon the 
Di-Sodio-Derivative of Nitro- Benzylidine phthalide. In this 
paper we have prepared Phenyl-Nitro-Methane by the inter- 
action of Mercurous Nitrite on Benzyl Chloride. Experiments 
are progressing for the preparation of Phenyl-Nitro-Methane 
by the interaction of the Alkali Salts of Toluene-exo-Sulphonio 
Acid and Alkali Nitrites. 

ExperimeTUal , — In order to compare the yields of Phenyl- 
Nitro-Methane formed by the respective use of Silver and 
Mercurous Nitrites we have prepared the compound by both 
the methods. 

Interaction between Silver Nitrite and Benzyl 
Chloride. 

70 grams of dry Silver Nitrite were mixed with about 30 
grams of white sand and heated with 66 grigms of Benzyl Chlo- 
ride on a water-bath in a flask with an upright spiral conden- 
ser. Large quantities of nitrous fumes due to the formation 
of Nitric Oxide were evolved and a lighted match present- 
ed to the exit end of the condenser did not cause the 
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ensuing gas to catch fire. The reaction was vigorous and after 
some time the evolution of nitrous fumes ceased. The con- 
tents of the fiask were next stirred and heated gently in an 
open flame. The resulting Phenyl-Nitro-Methane with excess 
of unchanged Benzyl Chloride was distilled in vacuo. The 
liquid thus obtained was then fractionally re-distilled under 
reduced pressure. The results of one typical operation with 
the substances taken in the proportions noted above are given 
below. The fraction (120° — 160°) gives very readily the charac- 
tenstic test of Nitro-Compounds of solidifying en masse on the 
addition of alcoholic caustic soda on account of the formation 
of the sodium compound. 

Pressure 20 m.m. liquid boiling 

below 100° .. 11*3 grams. 

„ between 100° — 120° . . 5*9 grams. 

„ „ 120°—! 66° .. 3-2 grams. 

The liquid boiling between 120° to 156^ is practically pure 
Phenyl-Nitro-Methane, which was found by Gabriel to boil at 
160° at 36 m.m. and at 216' at atmospheric pressure with 
decomposition, that boiling between 100° — 120° also gives the 
test of Nitro-Compounds but to a less extent. The fraction 
below 100° consists mainly of unchanged Benzyl Chloride. ‘ 


Interaction between Mercurous Nitrite and Benzyl 
Chloride. 

Mercurous Nitrite was prepared on the large scale according 
toRay’8method(Annalen,I1.649, 1898; Annalen,ll. 462,1901), 
using Nitric Acid diluted in the ratio of 1 to 3 We have found 
that the same acid may be used two or three times for the 
preparation of two or three crops of the yellow crystals of the 
compound. When used for the fourth time, the acid being very 
weak, the yellow crystals were largely mixed with large colourless 
crystals of Mercurous Nitrate. 76 grams-of dry Mercurous Nitrite 
mixed with about 26 grams of clean white sand were taken in 
the apparatus described above and 36 grams of Benzyl 
Chloride added. No heat was at first developed, which was 
also the case with Silver Nitrite. When, however, the flask was 
heated on a water-bath, very violent reaction took place with 
a copious evolution of nitrous fumes. The contents of the 
flask were next submitted to vacuum distillation and the 
liquid thus obtained was fractionally redistilled as described 

1 It was found that pure Benzyl Chloride boils at about lOO** at 20 
m.m. and that Nitro-Benzene which resembles Phenyl-Nitro-Methane in 
odour but does not give the sodium salt test boils at about 1 10° C. under 
the same pressure. 
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under Silver Nitrite. In the case of Mercurous Nitrite, the 
reaction is much more vigorous than in the case of Silver 
Nitrite. 

Pressure 20 m.m. liquid boihng 

below 100® . . 5*2 grams. 

,, between 100® — 120® .. 3 grams. 

,, ,, 129® — 156° . . 9*6 grams. 

From the above results it is seen that the yield of Phenyl- 
Nitro-Methane is much greater with Mercurous Nitrite than in 
the case of Silver Nitrite, while in the case of pure Aliphatic 
Nitro-Compounds the yield is much less. It is also to be 
noted here that the reaction of Mercurous Nitrite with Alkyl 
Iodides is much slower than with the Silver Compound, while 
with Benzyl Chloride the reverse is the case. 




45* Materia Medica Animalium Indica. 
By David Hooper. 


Workers on Indian Materia Medica have paid more atten- 
tion to drugs of vegetable origin tlian those of the animal 
kingdom. One reason for this neglect is because drugs of the 
latter class form a small proportion of those in general use. 
The present paper is an attempt to bring tliese materials to- 
gether in a classified form, to state their properties as far as they 
are known, and to give their composition where this has been 
ascertained. The following works among others have been 
consulted in compiling the list, and notes from correspondence 
in the Office ot the Reporter on Economic Products, Indian 
Museum, have been utilised : — 

Ainslie’s Materia Indica, 1826. Irvine’s Topography of 
Ajmeer, 1841. Honigberger’s Thirty-five Years in the East, 
1852. Baden PowelPs Punjab Products, 1868. Pharmaco- 
pa*ia of India, 1868. Sakaram Arjun’s Bombay Drugs, 1877. 
U. C. Dutt’s Materia Medica of the Hindus, 1900. Khory’s 
Materia Medica of India, 1908. Watt’s Dictionary of the 
Ec'onomic Products, 1889-1893, and Commercial Products of 
India, 1908. 

Many substances such aa the flesh of animals and chainis 
worn on the person to prevent disease are omitted from the list. 
Galls produced by insects have not been enumeratea as it is 
considered more appropriate to deal with them as vegetable 
structures under the name of the trees upon which they are 
formed. The present list of animal drugs therefore includes, 
as far as possible, those that are recognized by Hindu and 
Muhammadan physicians and sold in the bazar. 1 have to 
acknowledge the valuable help I have received from Dr. N. 
Annandale in identifying specimens and for supplying informa- 
tioii on many of the products. 

PROTOZOA. 

Nummulites atacicus. 

These button-like fossils are sold in the drug bazar of 
Lahore under the name of smigh nadh. 

In Baden Powell’s “ Punjab Pioducts ” the following 
fossils are enumerated = , 

Sang-i-khurus, a fossd encrinite (Echinodermata). 
Sang-i-irmali, a fossil (Echinodermata), 

Hajr-ul-yahudi, encrinite. 
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Sang-i-sliadnaj , a fossil nummulite 
Sane ha, a nummulite from Mazan hills 

These fos&ils have no other virtue than what they derive 
trom calcium carbonate, but on the strength of the dootnne of 
similitudes they aie administered on account of their resem- 
blance to the products of disease 

Spowfida or Ponfera 

Spongia . . Sponge. 

Veni — Mua hadal Hind T ddatu, Guz , Ahar murdah, 

Pers Isfan), Arab 

The name seems to be given from the idea that this sub- 
stance 18 allied in its natuie to the clouds, and hence its pro- 
perty of holding water 

Jhe antacid jnojieities of burnt sponge and its tonic and 
deobstruent qualities liave been much extolled It is given in- 
ternally in cases of dropsy, dysentery and bowel complaints 
Its efficacy IS supposed to depend upon the lodir^e it contains. 
Sponge consists of an organic body, spongin and 3 to 4 per 
cent of ash 


A(TINOZOA 

Alcyonariu 

Gokallii m Ri BRUM, Lam . Ked coral 

Vein — Mungki sakh, sang-i-mar)nn, Hind , Pravala, 
Mar , Kga V( khet, Burm , Bussud, Arab Marfan, Pers , 
Prahala, birhai. Sans 

Obtained fioni the Red Sea and Persian Gulf and Arabian 
Coast 

This coial IS digested m lime juice and reduced to powder, 
or calcined in covered crucibles and then powdered It is used 
as a tonic and to check vomiting and acidity dependmg on 
dyspepsia Dr Honigbeiger says, the Hakims use it externally 
for weakness of vision, and internally for spitting of blood, and 
suppression of urine Coral consists prmcipally of calcium 
carbonate, the red kind has been said to contain about 4 per 
cent of ternc oxide My specimens are free from iron and the 
colouring matter is orgamc Baden Powell refers to Kushta 
sany-i-marjan, from Hirmur, as a pink powder not effervescing 
with acids 

Tubipora musica, Cham . . Organ pipe coral. 

Vein — Mungay-h-far 

Composed of a number of bnght red tubular cylmdrical 
thecae umted together. It is used in the same manner as red 
coral The c olouring matter is organic 
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ECHINOIDEA. 

ClDARIS sp. 

Vern. : — Sang-yahudi ^ Swnj-jahvd ^ 8ung deraZy Svrkoolay PaU 
har-ka-heVy Hind. ; Dugre bore. Bomb. Jews’ stone. 

This fossil echinoid consists of the petrified spines of a sea 
urchin. Extravagant ideas prevail as to the origin of this 
drug which some suppose to be a petrified fruit. Patbar-ka- 
ber, the name it lias in Delhi, signifies stones or petrified fruits 
of Zizyphua jububa. It is described in “ Taleef Shereef ” 
under the name of Sung jer abut and is said to be useful in 
wounds and internally in flatulence and diarrlnea. It is sold 
in Bombay and the Ibinjab. Samples in the Indian Museum 
came from Delhi, Amritsar and Lahore. Mr. 0. H. Tipper of 
the Geological Survey informs me thal they come from the 
Jurassic of the Salt Range, Punjab. They contain 95 per cent, 
of calcium cat bonate. 


OLlGOCHil^rrA. 

Kharaiin-khushk, According to Baden Powell’s “Punjab 
Products,” this is the name given to earth-worms collected in 
the rains, dried and sold in Lahore. 


HIRUDINEA. 

Leeches. 

Jok, ionky Hind.; Driky Kashmir*; Jala, Guz.; Altai, Tam.; 
Jelagalu, altalUy jeriku, Tel.; Jiganiy Kan.; AttOy Malay; 
MiyoUy minyoriy Burm. : KvdaUUy pundaly Sing. ; Jalukaha, 
Sans. ; Aalog, zalOy Arab. ; ZaJo^ zalok, Pers. 

Leeches have long been known and recommended by Sans- 
krit writers. Those used in Bengal come chiefly from Baraset. 
The best are said to be obtained from Shekoabad in the United 
Provinces. Large numbers aie caught at Patiala in the Pun- 
jab. The species of Indian leeches have not been scientifically 
determined. 

CRUSTACEA. 

Crab. 

The carapace shells of crabs are employed medicinally at 
Lahore under the name of Kekra (Baden Powell). 

The so-called “ crab’s eyes,” sold in oriental bazars, are 
the opercula of gasteropod molluscs. (See Turbo sp,) 

Penbus monodon, Fabr. . . . . • . . Dried Prawn. 

Vern : — Mahi rubian. Hind. 

These dried crustaceans of a pinkish colour come from the 
ooaist of Sind and are sold in the bazars of the Punjab. 
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Baden Powell catalogues another animal under the name 
of Mahi ruhian ka kism, which comes from the sea coast. He 
says, “The sample is not a shrimp as* the first is, the dried 
pieces having a grey colour. 

AHACHNIDA. 

TrOMBIDIUM QRANDISSIMUM, Kocll. 

Vern. : — Birhoti, bhir buH, birbavati^ Hind. ; Indrahovum , 
tumble puchiy Tam. ; Kirmie arood, Arab.; Endra hoga crimify 
Sans. The Scarlet Mite or Rains* Insect. 

This mite has been referred to Bucella caniiola (Platt’s 
Dictionary), Mutella antiguvndM (Honigbcrger , Mviella occi- 
denlalia ^ Ainslie), and to species of Tetrnnychus and Araneu. 
These iiiso(*ts are of a bright scarlet colour, velvety in appear- 
ance*. Tliey are found nearly all over India and Burma where 
the soil is sandy, and are very common at the commencement 
of the rainy season in July. They are dried and kept for sale 
in the bazars. Tlie mite and the expressed oil have a great 
reputation among Muiiammadans as an aphrodisiac. The oil 
is also used as an external application for various complaints. In 
Bengal it is considered to act as a nervine tonic. In Lahore 
according to Dr, Honigbcrger the mites are used against snake 
bites and in colic of horses. 

Dr. K. (ji. Hill of Allahabad in 1905 examined the oil 
ex]>ro8sed from the insects and communicated the results to 
this Society. He found tlie priiuipal constituents to be my- 
risto-diolein, with small quantities of stearin, cholesterol, 
colouring matter and butyric acid. It does not possess the 
properties of a counter-irritant which liad been ascribed to it 
by older writers. iJourn. As. Soc. Beng. 1905, 74.) 

INSECTA. 

Hemiptera. 

(^OC(’u.s CACTI, Linn. .. .. The Cochineal Insect. 

Vern. * —Kirmaj, kirmdana. Hind. ; Karmiz^ Per. Cochi 

neal. 

The female insect dried. Used as a colouring agent and 
as an adjunct to expectorant mixtures. The Hakims con- 
sider it destructive to the generative faculty. The supply 
comes from Bombay ; that used in Afghanistan is said to come 
from Persia and Bokhara. 

Taciurdia lacca, Kerr. . . . . The Lac Insect, 

Seed lac is officinal at Lahore and is used in enlargement 
of the liver, dropsy, ulcers and wounds. 
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HYMENOPTERA. 

Apis dorsata, Fabr. , . . . . The Hill Bee. 

Apis indioa, Fabr. . . . . Tlie Tree Bee. 

Apis flobba, Fabr. . . . . The Flower Bee. 

The properties of wax and honey are too well known to 
need description. 

An account of the sources, preparation, trade and compo- 
sition of the Bees’ wax of British India will be found in “ 'J’hc 
Agricultural Ledger,” No. 7 of HK)4. 

The honey of A, fiorea, as well as that of Melipona vp., 
is reputed in some districts to have medicinal properties. 

In Mandalay the comb (Pahtolc patii^ Burm.) is sold in the 
bazars at 2 annas a ])iece. It is mixed with oil and heated 
until a thick ointment is formed, whieli is applied to the heads 
of children. 

IJr. Honigberger states that wasp or hornet’s ncsts are 
recommended as antispasim^ic 

LEPIDOPTEKA. 

Bombyx fortumatus, Hutton. . . . . The Silk Motli. 

and other species. 

Vern. Ahresham , Anih, ; Pui,Beng. ; Duk 

The cocoons of tlie silk moth arc said to be styptic and 
tonic. 

Burnt, thev are given internally in profuse menstruation 
and chronic diarrhoea. 

Under this name in Ajniir white silk cut into small pieces 
is given as a remedy for impotence (Irvine). 

Silk contains two albuminous substances, libroin and 
sericin. 


( OLEOPTERA. 

Mylabris ciciioRii, Fabr. .. .. The Teleni Fly. 

and other species. 

Vern. :—Telni, teln^imikkhi , Hind. ; Bad-ho-ki-yirn^up , 
zirangi, Dec. : Pinsttarin-i^ Tam. ; Bliahteritig-igelu, Tel. 

These beetles are of common occurrence throughout India, 
especially in Hyderabad, Deccan, and Central India. 

This blistering beetle was first brought to notice in 1809 
by General Hardwicke (in Asiatic Researches, Vol. V), and has 
since been recommended by Drs. Adam Burt (1809), W. Hun- 
ter, Fleming and George Bidie. 

In the rainy season from June to December the beetles are 
found feeding upon species ot Hibiscus y Sida, and plants of the 
Cuourbitacese. They are recommended to be gathered in the 
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morning or evening and immediately killed by exposing them 
to steam. They are then thoroughly dried in the sun and kept 
in bottles to preserve them from moisture. The beetles con- 
sisting of several species of Mylabridese are collected for com- 
mercial purpose at Gwalior, and are used in all the Government 
Medical Store Depots as a substitute for Spanish fly {Cantharis 
vesicatoria). 

The natives recognize their anti-hydrophobic properties 
and employ them in cases of bites of mad dogs. As a blister- 
ing agent they are not well recognized, the cauterium actuals 
or burning with a hot iron being preferred. 

The Telini fly yields a larger quantity of cantharidin than 
Spanish blistering fly. Mylabris beetles have been found to 
contain from 0'73 to 1*92 per cent, of cantharidin, while the 
average yield of active principle in (jommercial cantharides is 
0 6 per cent. Eldrcd and Bartholomew in 1908 found 1'24 and 
I *.36 per cent, of cantharidin in Ghineac blistering flies. The 
ash varies from .3*8 to 5 per cent. 

Larim s macolatus, Falderm. . . . The Cocoon. 

Vern . : — Schakar tigal, fr/hala, tricala, Pers. ; Sakar-eU 
tighaU f^hakarti-fal ^ Hind. 

The cocoons are formed by this curculionid beetle on a 
sj)ecies of Echinops, The cocoons o.re ovoid or globular in 
form, about | inch in length, their inner surface is composed of 
a smooth, hard, dusky layer, external to which is a thick 
rough tuherculated coating of greyish-white colour and earthy 
appearanci‘. Some of the cocoons have attached to them the 
remains of the tomentose stalk or spiny leaf of the plant. 
The drug is brittle and sweetish to the tOvSte. Dr. Honigbergor 
states that these insect nests were imported into Lahore from 
the i’eniiisula. The cocoons are figured in Hanbury's 
“Science Papers,'’ p 161, and in Honigberger’s “Thirty-five 
years in the East.” 

The saccharine principle was examined by Berthelot 
(Compt, Eendus, 28 Juin 1858, 1276) and* named by him treha- 
lose, a body possessing distinctive properties which separate 
it from other sugars. By means of a ferment, trehalase, 
obtained from cultivation of Aspergillus niger^ P. Harang has 
obtained from 23 to 30 per cent, of trehalose from the 
cocoons. (J, Pharm. Chim.^ 1906, 23,471.) 

MOLLUSCA. 

Mblbagrina margaritifbra, Lam. Pearl Oyster. 

Unio margin alts, Lam. .. Freshwater Pearl Mussel. 

Vern. : — Mukta, Sans, ; Mootie, Hind. ; Moothoo^ Tam. ; 
Juhur, ltdu, ^ab. ; Miruxireed, Pers. 
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Pearls have been used in medicine from a very ancient 
period and are mentioned in Sanskrit literature by Susruta. 
They are purified for use by boiling with the leaves of certain 
plants, calcining them in covered crucibles and reducing to 
powder. The powder is esteemed in urinary diseases and 
consumption, and is said to increase the strength, nutrition and 
energ3' of weak patients. Arabian physicians suppose pow- 
dered pearls to have virtues in weak eyes. 

The only value possessed by the gem is doubtless that of 
an antacid, a property for w'hich it was used in forir^er times 
in European medicine. The supply of pearls for this purpose, 
no doubt, came from India. Linschoten wrote in the sixteenth 
century of seed pearls : ‘‘They are sold by the ounce, and used 
by Potticarics and by Physitions, and to that end many of 
them are carried into Portingall and Venice, and are very good 
and cheap.” Irvine records that small seed pearls, called 
Motihuka, were brought from Bombay and prescribed in Ajmir 
for impotency. They cost Hs. 7 per tola in 1841. 

Placenta oebicularis (Placuna pla- 
centa, Linn.) .. .. .. Window Oyster. 

The pearls from this species l>e8ides being used to some 
extent for ornamental purposes, are supposed to possess invigor- 
ating properties and are used as a medicine. In South India 
the lime prepared from these shells is used by the rich in 
mixing with pdn-supari. 

Avicula sp. 

Vern. : — Kha-ya-kama y Burm. 

The shells from Tavoy and Mergui are sold in Moulmein. 
Pri(;e, 15 annas each. A paste is made of the shell and water 
in conjunction with other articles and is given for diabetes. 

OsTREA sp. . . , , . . . . Oyster. 

Vem. : — Sipiy Hind.; KalUy Guz. ; Terarriy Malay. 

These shells are sold in Mandalay under the same name as 
that of the Avicvki. They come from Moulmein. They con- 
tain about 90 per cent, of calcium carbonate. 

Unio spp. . . . . Freshwater Mussels. 

Vem. : — Yauk-thway Burm. 

The shells of two of these species are sold in Mandalay, 
In combination with other drugs they are giaid to be useful "for 
coughs. Concha fiuviatilis mentioned by Hr. Honigberger is 
probably of this genus. It is said to be used by the hakims at 
Lahore as a medicine. The shell with the common people 
serves for a spoon out of which they take their medicine. 
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Cypraea moneta, Linn. 

Vern. :^Cowri, sipi, Hind. ; Codi, Guz. ; Beya, Beng. ; 
Kywepek, Burm. ; Sadaf, wuda. Arab. ; Khar mahra, Pers. ; Vara- 
tika beyay Sans. 

A species of Cyprcea is collected on the sea shore, and the 
shells are sold in Mandalay as a remedy for venereal diseases. 

Fasciolaria spp. . . . . . . The Operculum. 

Vem. : — Nakh, Sita-nuky Hind. ; NakhlUy Mar. ; Nakhuriy 
Peis, and Punj.; Azfar-vt-fib, Ar&h.; Unguis odoratuSy Unguis 
damoniy Lat. ; (htyx y Greek ; Schechelethy Web. ; Scented nails, 
Eng. 

Tile operculum of Fasciolaria trapezium and other species 
of tulip shells and perliaps of other Muricidsc is a pei*fume and 
medicine of very ancient use. It is now recognized as the 
origin of onychia, one of the ingredients of tlie sacred incense 
of the tabernacle (Fxodus xxx. 34). It was the Hlatta 
Bizantia of Eastern Europe, and was quoted by Dioscorides as 
Onyx “quod in India nardiferis paludibus invenitur.” and 
described their properties. Avicenna in his (^anon describes 
several varieties of Azfar-ut-iih Linneus ascribed the origin 
to Stromhus teniiglno,sHs. Rumphius enumerates ten kind^ of 
odoriferous onyx which serve as the basis of the principal 
jierfumes of the Indian Islands (Herb. Amh , 11, 0. 17). The 
perfume is developed by heating. The nails are powdered and 
mixed with od and fried, and the mixluie is applied to the 
body or head as a cosmetic. In medicine the opoiculum is 
pi escribed by Hakims in epilepsy and hysteria. 

Azfar vlAih os sold in the bazars is a thick horny dark- 
brown, claw-hke, ovate opercule, one inch broad by IJ incli 
long, on its outer face are many concentric lines surrounding a 
sub-apical nucleus, in the inner face the concentric lines are 
finer w'ith a broad smooth glossy swelling along its outer 
margin. (Jhamra nuk is the bazar name for the operculum 
with a part of the flesh of the mollusc attached. The oporcula 
an‘ very albuminous and contain about* two per cent, of ash ; 
they evolv^e jiyrrhol when submitted to destructive distillation. 

The drug is imported into Bombay from Aden and Zanzi- 
bar and is valued at one rupee per pound. 

Ptbroobras lamb is, Linn. . . . . Spider Claw. 

Vern. : — Khaya-ihin , Burm. 

These shells obtained from Mergui and Tavoy are sold in 
Moulmein. They are given in the form of a paste mixed with 
other articles in diabetes. 

Titrbinella RAPA, Lam. .. .. The Conch shell. 

Vem.: — Shankhiy shenkham, Sukk. Duk. : Sankha^ 

Guz. and Tam. 
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In Patna tlie shavings of conch shells are sold as medicine 
under the name of Sunk-choorum. They are considered ant- 
acid and alterative. 

Conch shell lime (Sanhha hhasma) is a favourite caustic in 
Hindu medicine : it is prepared from the refuse shells left by the 
bangle-makers of Dacca. 

Fusus sp. 

Vern. : — Khaya-thin, Bunn. 

This is sold in Mandalay under the same vernacular name 
as the conch shell. It is brought from Moulmein. 

Turbo sp. . . . . . . The Operculum. 

Vein. : — Navi sankha, Beng. ; Chesm sirtayi^ Pers. 

Ainslie informs us that the Persians om])loy crab's eyes or 
crab’s stones as an absorbent . They were procured in abundance 
from Astracan. In Calcutta they are used as a charm for 
rheumatism and other complaints. The stones are white with 
brown patches, weighing less than one gramme eacli. The 
inner surface is plane with a spiral groove m the centre, the 
outer surface is convex. They contain calcium carbonate. 

Sepia sp. • • . . . . Indian Cuttle Fish. 

Vern . : — Samundar jag^ samundr-'phen.samudrafena, Hind. ; 
Dirya^ka-kiiff , Dec. ; Keddelnuray ^ Tam. ; Sarmtdrapii-nurugu^ 
Tal ; Kal-i-daria (the foam of the water), Pers. ; Cuttle iish 
bone, Eng. 

The internal calcareous skeleton of the cuttle fish is fre- 
quently used in medicine. It is the Os sepice of old pharma- 
copeias. I’he fine scrapings of the bone boiled in oil are 
dropped into the ear in ear-ache and otorrhoea. Sometimes 
the powder is placed in the ear, lime juice being added to 
produce effervescence which relieves the pain. It is usually 
brought by returned pilgrims from Met'ca and hence is looked 
upon as a very important medicine. In Burma a species of 
Sepia is called Ye-jiet or “Water-hen.” Sepia bone is consi- 
dered refrigerant, absorbent and ant-acid. In Ajrair it is used 
in eye ointments. 

The Indian cuttle fish bone has the following composition : 
calcium carbonate 88*7, calcium sulphate *76, organic matter 
and water 9*3 , iron oxide and alumina *46, magnesia and alkalis 
1*7, silica 1, phosphoric acid -02. 

PISCES. 

The oil from the livers of certain fish is palatable and has a 
similar composition to that of cod-liver oil, and has been 
recommended as a substitute. Some of the oils were prepared 
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in the Indian Museum in 1909 and submitted to analysis. 
The liver of the white Sting Ray (Trygon microps) for instance 
weighed 89J pounds. It was composed of 71-6 parts of oil, 17*7 
parts of water and 10-7 parts of hepatic tissue. The oil 
deposited an amount of white fat, chiefly palmitin, at the cold 
weather temperature, and possessed a not unpleasant odour 
and a yellowish colour. The following constants were obtained : 
Specific gravity at 60''0. 0*914 ; melting point 22° ; acid value 
0*98; saponification value 194*0; iodine value 124*7; Reichert- 
Meissl 0*26; Fatty acids per cent 93*2, melting at 37*5°, neutrali- 
sation value 203*4. The oil contained a cholesterol affording 
a rose- red colour with sulphuric acid. 

The spiney tails of a species of Trygon {NgaJeiUkyant, 
Burm.) are brought from Mergui and Tavoy to Moulmein and 
sold for medicine at 8 as. for 2 ticals. A paste of these is 
given to patients suffering from urinal disorders and diabetes. 

Otohths or bones from the head of certain fish are sold in 
the bazars as an aphrodisiac. They are small, hard, whitish- 
grey, oval shaped, shell-Uke bodies, consisting of calcium carbo- 
nate. The vei*nac‘ular name is Sang-i-sarmahi or Sung-surmaiyc 
(white surmaiyo). They are sold at Delhi, Patna and Ajmir at 
8 as. per tola. 

The bile (pitta) of the rohitaka or Rohu fish (Cyprinus 
Bohita or Labeo rohita, Day) is used in medicine by the Hindus 
and IS considered laxative. 

CHELONIA. 

CH15LONE sp. . . . . . . . . Turtle. 

Vern . : — KachrOy Hind.; KachhOy Guz. 

Mr. Hughes Buller has drawn attention to the peculiar use 
of the turtle shell in medicine. TJie people of the Mekran 
coast have the liabit of tying a piece of the shell 4 by 2 inches 
to any animal having a stoppage of urine. 

The oil of turtles is nutritive and demulcent. 

In Assam turtles’ eggs are eaten and- used medicinally. 

OPHIDIA. 

The author of the Ulfaz Udwiyeh quotes the medicinal 
qualities of the flesh and skin of various snakes. The cast-off 
coat or slough under the names of Exuvia serpentis and 
Spolitim serpentis was formerly used as a ligature in intermit- 
tent fevers. The skins are still sold in the bazars as a remedy 
for epilepsy. 

LACERTILIA. 

Somous MiTRANus, Anders. . . . . The dried lizard. 

(Syn. S. arenariuSy Murray.) 
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Vern* : — Reg mihi^ reg-mcLP, Hind. ; 8a/rado, kakida, Bomb. 

Honigberger, Baden Powell and Sakharam Arjun refer 
this **sand fish” to Lacerta scincm, Linn., but this species is 
peculiar to Egypt and Algeria, and does not extend beyond the 
shores of the Red Sea. 8, rnitranus occurs only in the sandy 
region of Sind. The lizard is eviscerated and dried and in this 
state is sold in the bazars of Northern India. It is beaten 
into a paste and administered with spices. It lias a reputation 
as a nervine stimulant, tonic and aphrodisiac. 

An oil is sometimes prepared from this and other lizards, 
and used by Muhammadans as an aphrodisiac. Irvine speaks 
of 8anda, a kind of lizard which is distilled and the oily product 
used in Ajmir. 

Mabuia oarinata, Boulenger. 

According to the Dictionary of Economic Products this 
lizard, the common Indian skiiik, is used medicinally. 

MAMMALIA. 

SiRENIA. 


Halicore indices, Desm. . . . . The Lugong. 

This species is distributed throughout the Indian Ocean, 
on the west of Ceylon, and in the Eastern Archipelago. Prom 
6 to 14 gallons of oil is yielded by each animal. The oil which 
is free from odour is highly valued in medicine and cookery. 
It is said to be an admirable substitute for cod-liver oil. 

CETACEA. 

Physbtbr macrocbphalus, Linn. . . The Sperm Whale. 

Vern. ; — Ahr-i-amher, Arab.; 8ahabtUa, Pers. ; Amhana, 
Guz. ; Ambergris, Eng. 

A morbid excretion found in the intestine of the whale, 
found in the sea and on the coasts of India, Africa and Brazil. 
A single piece has been known to weigh 750 lbs. It was 
introduced into medicine by the Arabs, and is proscribed for 
its stimulant and antispasmodic properties. It is mostly used 
in perfumery. It contains about 85 per cent, of ambrein, 
balsamic extractive and a minute quantity of ash. 

Platanista gangetica, Gray & Harder. . . Gangetic Dolphin. 

Vern. : — 8u8, susa, Hind. ; 8usuk, sishuk, Beng. ; Sisun^r, 
Sans. ; Bhutan, sunsar, Sind. ; Uiho, seAo,.Ass. ; Huh, Sylhet. 

This dolphin is common in the tidal waters of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra. The flesh is eaten by particular 
castes and the oil has a great reputation as an embrocation. 
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The oil has the following constants : — Specific gravity at 
16^*921; Acid value 21*36; saponification value 198*8; iodine 
value 106*9 ; Reich crt-Meissl value *71 ; Fatty acids per cent. 
94 ; melting at 26*5' ; neutralisation value ^5 ; iodine value 
116*5. The solid fats consist chiefly of palmitin ; no sperma- 
ceti is present. 


UN(iULATA. 

Rhinoceros unicornis, Linn. . . The Rhinoceros. 

Linschoten devotes a chapter to the value of the various 
parts of this animal. He says : “ Their horns in India are much 
esteemed and used against all venime, poyson, and many other 
diseases : likewise his teeth, claws, flesh, skin and blood, and 
his very dung and water and all, whatsoever is about him, is 
much esteemed in India, and used for the curing of many 
diseases and sicknesses, which is very good and most true, 
as f myself have found.” In Tahej Shercef (translated by 
Playfair, 1833) rhinoceros flesh and smoke from the horn are 
highly praised. The horn, assumed to be that ot the unicorn, 
had virtues ascribed to it in Europe up to the seventeenth 
century. 

The urine from the animal preserved in the Zoological 
Gardens, Calcutta, is in great demand to the present day as a 
tonic for tlie treatment of enlarged spleen. It was analysed by 
(yol. L. A. Waddell in 1893 (Indian Medical Gazette. May), 
who found it to be alkaline in reaction to have phosphates in 
abundance. 

The dried blood of the Rhinoceros (B. sondaicus) is used in 
Moulinein as an irai)ortant medicine under the name of Kyait 
thwe. The blood is dried in the gut of the bowel and resembles 
black pudding. The price is one rupee per tical or one rupee 
in weight. It is valued by Burmans and Chinese. In the 
Mandalay drug shops a substance similar to congealed blood is 
sold as a substitute for the more costly rhinoceros blood. Its 
origin could not be ascertained. 

Hos INDIOA . . . , . . . . The Cow. 

Vern. : — Gao-lochan^ Hind. ; Korashanumy Tam. ; Hejr-vl- 
hucker, Arab, ; Goivzerch, Pers. ; Oorochana, Sans. The biliary 
calculus of the cow or ox. 

These secretions are found in the gall bladder of cows and 
oxen in India. They are of the size of a large marble and of a 
bright yellow colour. They are considered valuable in certain 
indispositions of young children, accompanied with acidity 
and deficiency of bile ; they are besides reckoned cordial and 
atexipharmic, and usefid in abortion and diseases supposed to 
be caused by evil spirits. 
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The bile (Safra, Hind., Pitta y Sans.) of the buffalo, wild 
bear, goat, peacock and rohitaka fish (Cyprina Rohita) is used 
under the designation of pancha pitta or five biles. According 
to Dr. Honigberger it is considered laxative. 

Dr. Aitchison says that in Afghanistan the dung of sheep 
and goats is converted by destructive distillation into a tar or 
pitch called sia-roghan which is used to protect the sores on 
cattle from flies. 

Bbzoar Stone. 

Vern. : — Padzahr, Pers. ; Bazahr, Arab. ; VishiJc kuUoo, 
Tara. 

This substance appears to have been first used as a 
medicine by the Arabians, Avonzoar gives a wonderful account 
of it ; and Ragis in his Continens describes it fully, and extols 
its good qualities as a sudorific and alexipharmic. In India it 
ih still supposed to possess sovereign virtues as an external 
application in cases of snake bite or scorpion stings. Linscho- 
ten devotes a chapter to the description of “ Bezar stones 
and other stones good against poyson,” and he quotes De 
Orta's account of the origin of this biliary concretion. He 
says: “ The Bezar stone oomraeth out of Persia from the land 
or Province called Carassono (Khorasan), and also out of other 
places in India : they grow within the maw of a sheepe or goat, 
about a little straw, that lyethiii the middle of the maw : the 
stone IS very slicke and smooth without, of a daike greene 
colour.” Similar stones are obtained from the cow, goat, wild 
boai, antelope, porcupine and camel. That obtamed from the 
camel is the cheapest, but that from the Persian wild goat 
(Capra aigagrus) is considered the most efficacious. 

Two specimens are shown in the Indian Museum. The 
larger one, about the size of a small hen’s egg, is dark green in 
colour and made up of concentric layers surrounding a central 
straw. The substance of the stone is almost entirely soluble 
in spirit. The smaller one from a Persian goat is dark brown 
in colour, cylindrical, one inch long by one-third of an inch in 
diameter. 

Camblus . . . . . . . . Camel. 

Mai-sutr-arabi is the name given by Irvine (“Topography 
of Ajmcre ”) to the blood which has congealed in the body of 
a young camel. The camel after being overfed is driven about 
violently, and then killed, when the blood is extracted. It is 
brought from Bombay to Delhi and costs three rupees a^tola. 
It is administered in cases of impotence.' 

Ainslie says the rennet of the camel, which the Persian 
term puneer mayeh-shooter , is placed amongst their aphrodisiacs. 

Dr. Honigberger calls the substance Camelinum (xnigukmj 
and 8 a 3 ^ it is highly esteemed by Arabian doctors. 
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Baden Powell says Maya shutr arabi is the rennet from 
the stomacli of the camel. The genuine article is brought from 
Arabia and sells at Rs. 8 for 4 oz. 

I have not met with this article in Calcutta. 

Cbevus duvauobli, Cuv. . . . . The Barasingha. 

Vern.: — Mrigasringa, Sans.; Samharacinga, Mar., Harts> 
horn. 

The antlers of the hara-aingha stag, incinerated in closed 
vessels, is used in painful affections of the heart, pleurod 3 mia, 
sciatica and lumbago. Powdered in water or rubbed on a 
stone in conjunction with other ingredients it is used as an 
application in headache and rheumatic pain. It is given in 
doses of about twenty grains in clarified butter. It is officinal 
in Lahore, the supply being received from Kashmir (Honig- 
berger). In Bombay transverse sections of the horn of Sambar 
(C, unicolor) are sold as a medicine under the name of Sambar 
aingh. 

Hartshorn contains 57*6 per cent, of ash consisting chiefiy 
of calcium phosphate. 

Moschus M 080 HIFBRU 8 , Linn. .. The Musk Deer. 

Vem . : — Kasturay Hind.; MuahkOy mriganabhiy Sans. The 
Pod. 

Musk is the unctuous grain found in the pod or abdominal 
gland of the animal. The Bharaprakasa describes three varie- 
ties of musk : Kamrupa, the best ; Nepala, of intermediate 
quality ; and Kashmiri, inferior. Modem trade recognises 
three kinds: J. Russian, 2. Assamese, 3. Chinese or Ton- 
quinese. 

India receives her supply of musk from Tibet, Nepal, 
Sikkim, Bhutan, and the Naga and Mishmi hills. 

Musk is used as a stimulant, antispasmodic and expecto- 
rant in low fevers, chronic cough or general debility. Its chief 
use, however, is in perfumery. The price of Tibetan musk is 
about Rs. 40 per ounce and that of Bhutan Rs. 32. In 1841 
it sold in Ajmir at Rs. 12 per tola (Irvine). 

CARNIVORA. 

Ursus toequatus, Wagner . . , . Himalayan bear. 

Vern. : — Barlvrke-cherhee, Hind. The Fat. 

Bears’ grease is appreciated for its medicinal properties 
and is an article of commerce in Northern India. It is pre- 
pared in Kangra, Mussoorie and Kumaon by heating the i^tty 
tissue, as in rendering lard from the leaf of a pig, and straining 
while hot through a cloth. It is an emollient in rheumatism, 
and is used as a heating application to wounds, bruises and 
sores. » 
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The fat has been examined by the author (Joum, Asiatic 
Society Bengal^ Vol. IV, No. 2, 1908, 33). It has a yellowish 
white cplour, a rancid odour, and a soft granular and pasty 
consistenoe at 21^. The following constants were obtained 
from two samples : Specific gravity at 60°0*9013, *9007 ; melt- 
ing point 37®5, 34*6° ; add value 13*8, 33*19 ; saponification 
value 203*8, 204*26 ; iodine value 62*77, 62*8 ; Reichert-Meissl 
value *93, *86; fatty acids percent. 94*78, 93*81 ; melting point 
42°, 40° ; neutralization value 206*6, 207*3 ; iodine value 67*2, 
62*9. The fat consists chiefly of olein and palmitin with a 
small quantity of stearin. 

VivBREA ziBETHA, Linn. . . . . . . Civet Cat. 

Vem. : — The animal : KhaUas^ Hind. ; PuUreghu puney, 
Tam. ; The pouch Ladana, Beng. and Hind. ; Pullughu shuttam, 
Tam. ; Zahad, Arab. ; Chbndhamayara, Sans. 

The Civet cat is found throughout India from Assam to 
Malabar, and in Burma, Nepal and Arabia. The glandular 
receptacle contains an unctuous, odorous secretion used as a 
substitute for musk and castoreum. In Travancore there was 
once an establishment maintained at the expense of Govern- 
ment in which these animals were kept and reared for the sake 
of their secretion. 

Civet is chiefly employed in perfumery and in scenting 
medicinal oils; it is also considered to possess anodyne and 
anti-spasmodic properties. 

RODENTIA. 


Castor fiber, Linn. . . . . . . Beaver. 

Vem. : — Janda^hidastar, Hind. ; Ohenda, Sans. Castoreum. 

Castoreum is a fatty substance secreted by pecuhar glands 
of this animal, and used as a therapeutic agent. It is obtained 
from North America and Siberia. It is reported to be sold in 
the Indian bazars under the above vernacular names, but 1 
have never met with the article. Col. Phillott in * ‘ Baz-nama- 
yi Nasiri ” speaks of it under the Persian or Arabic name of 
hachayan^ or, more correctly, ash-ubacJuigan, so called from the 
fact that it is a medicine given to infants. 

CHEIROPTERA. 


Hipposidbrus, sp. . . . . . . . . Bat. 

Vern. : — Tai^klavxi, Malay ; Kam ya}t^ Baluch. The dung 
or guano. 

Masson in his Journey to Kalat” (1843) speaks of bats’ 
dung being held in high repute for its properties in ailments of 
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the eye. Mr. Hughes Buller says that it is used in Baluchis- 
tan, taken in the form of a draught for gonorrhoea. 


Mummy. 

Vem. : — Mumxaiy silajit, Hind. ; Silajalu, Sans. ; Khalmolt, 
mashana churro, Baluch. ; Arkuljibhal, mumiyai, Pers. ; Osteo- 
colla, Lat. ; Rook sweat, Eng. 

This is one of the most remarkable of all Hindu medicines. 
Tliere is still some obscurity surrounding its origin. It is 
apparently not derived from the vegetable kingdom. Although 
it exudes from rocks it cannot be claimed as a mineral product. 
Its peculiar unctuous and nitrogenous nature and its long 
association with Egyptian mummies locate it therefore among 
the animal materia medica. Mummy was a medicine of great 
repute in Europe during the Middle Ages, and was no doubt a 
preparation made from embalmed bodies although often 
subject to adulteration. The mumiai obtained as a secretion 
from the mummy mountain in Persia and described by Chardin, 
Kaempfer Ouseley, Le Brun and other old travellers appears to 
be the same substance as the black variety of silajit obtained 
at the jjresent time from the Himalayas and so much appreci- 
ated in medicine. The occurrence and composition of silajit 
were described by the writer in a paper road before this Society 
in 1903 (Journ. Asiat. Soc. Beng., Vol. LXXII, pt. II, No. 3, 
99-104). From further samples chemically examined and fuller 
information on its origin and distribution it must be admitted 
that while it is an interesting relic of primitive medicine it has 
little claim to possess any valuable therapeutic properties. 



46 . Note on a Shrine in the Koh Si Hah^ TaI6 Sap^ 
Lower Siam. 

By N. Annandalb, D.So., F.A.S.B- 


The Koh Si Hah are a group of five rocky islands of lime- 
stone that rise from the shallow waters of the Tal6 Sap 
(“ Great Lake ”), a lagoon on the east coast of the northern 
part of the Malay Peninsula that closely resembles the Chilka 
Lake in Orissa and Ganjam in many respects. 

The photograph here reproduced was taken in the chief 
of these islands in 1899 while I was a member of the Skeat 
Expedition, and is, I tiiink, worth publishing as an illustra- 
tion of the primitive religion of the people of those parts. 

The people are probably of mixed Siamese, Chinese and 
Malay descent and obtain their living, at any rate for a part 
of the year, by collecting the edible nests of a swift {Gallo- 
ccUia innominata) which breeds in large numbers in the caves 
that honeycomb the islands. The nest-collectors live them- 
selves in the smaller caves, in which they erect platforms 
of bamboo whereon to sit and sleep. Their occupation is a 
hazardous one, for the approach to many of the bird-caves is 
dangerous and there are yawning cavities to be avoided. It 
is, moreover, pursued under very strict regulation , the right to 
collect the nests being leased out to a Chinaman for a consider- 
able sum every year. The inhabitants of the islands are his 
servants or hirelings, but judging from their offerings at the 
little shrines in their village, if it can be called a village, they 
have some interest in the take. 

The shrine figured was the larger of two situated in natural 
cavities in the rock above a platform of stone or bricks that 
had l^en built near the landing place. The other shrine 
contained as an object of worship a stone naturally of conical 
shape. Offerings of edible nests, most of them dirty, contami- 
nated with feathers and of little value, but a few clean and of 
the pale yellow colour that delights the Chinese epicure, were 
made before this shrine. It was approached by several little 
steps, which were for ornament or for the use of the spirits only, 
for it was situated only a few feet above the ground. The larger 
shrine was in a cliff at right angles to that in which the smaller 
one had been constructed and was situated rather higher above 
the platform. It had been formed , so far as it was otherwise 
than of natural formation, by placing a rough wooden frame 
of oblong shape at the entrance to the cavity. To this 
frame were attached, in the Chinese fashion, oblong pieces of 
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E on which squares of gold-leaf had been stamped and 
r pieces of paper on which pseudo-Chinese oharaoters 
were printed. I say pseudo-Chinese characters adYisedly, fOir 
although they were doubtless copied directly or indireotly Irom 
some Chinese prayer, they had become so degenerate in the 
process that they could no longer be recognise as characters 
at all. Advertisements from tins of canned fruit mid other Hke 
commercial products were fixed up with the squares of gold- 
leaf and the sham Chinese prayers. 

Tiie object of worship in this shrine consisted of an upright 
figure carved in wood and gilt. It had probably been intendsd 
by the sculptor for an image of Buddha, but a wooden sword 
had been inserted m one hand, and ft was recognized by the 
people of the islands as representing the guardian spint of the 
caves. The figure stood on a rhinoceros skull, and round it 
was piled a most heterogeneous collection of natural curiosities, 
rude clay images of cattle, vases containing incense sticks 
and Buddhist rehquiaries The natural objects included croco- 
diles* skulls, sharks* jaws, sawfishes* '*sawB** and stones of 
pecuhar natural shape, especially pieces of stalagtite or stalag- 
mite that had assumed a vague resemblance to the human form. 

The sbnne is intei^tmg as illustrating the bastard 
Buddhism, or rather the animism disguised under a thin 
veneer of Buddhism, that prevails among the moie primitive 
population of Lower Siam The advertisements offered at it 
have pertiaps pecuhar interest as illustrating the belief that a 
spint cannot distingmsh between the real and the ideal. The 
man who offered the covenng of a tin of canned lichis, 
offered, in virtue of the pictures on the paper, not only the 
fruit in its glorified presentiment, but also the factory in which 
it had been prepared 
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47* List of Jesuit Missionaries in Mogor (i 53 o — 1803). 
By Rev. H. Hostbn, S.J, 


This list contains the names of the Jesuit Missionaries in 
North India as found in the Catalogues of the Province of Goa 
preserved among our Archives in Europe. It was kindly for- 
warded to the writer by the late Fr. J B. Van Meurs, S.J., 
and cannot but render great service in all questions connected 
with the history of our North India Missions. Many of our 
Catalogues having been lost in troublous times, our list is not 
exhaustive, nor is it our intention, at present, to fill in the 
many gaps or to discuss the moot-points involved. This is 
a task from which other occupations may keep us for long 
debarred. 

Let it be borne in mind that our ('’atalogues are not always 
an infallible guide. They repiesent the missionary personnel at 
a given perickl, a status with which stress of circumstances 
might interfere even before it came into operation, or soon after. 
Such as it is, this list will work as a ready means of checking 
numerous historical data. 

Pr. J. B. Van Meurs’ notes do not go back to the very 
origin of the “ Mogor ” Mission, but only to 1593. It is well 
known that the first Mission to Akbar (1680 — 83' consisted of 
Bl. Rudolph Aquaviva, Fr. Anthony Monserrat and Fr. Francis 
Henriquez . The second ( 1 690-91 ) was composed of Frs. Christo- 
pher de Vega, Edward Leitao, and a Companion, perhaps Fr. 
Francis Cabral, “not yet in priest’s orders.” The thiid 
Mission, according to our Catalogues, would date from 1693 ; 
but, Mr. E. D. Maclagan {Joum» As. 80 c. Bengal^ 1896, p. 64) 
shows that it left Goa only on December 3, 1694. 

We have refrained from interferii^ with the orthography 
of the proper names in the original. We simply insert in f ] 
the more likely forms As for the biographical data inserted 
here and there, they are mostly from the pen of Fr. Van Meurs 
and supplement or modify what we wrote in Jesuit Missionaries 
in Northern India and Inscriptions on their Tombs ^ Agra (1580 — 
1803), Catholic Orphan Press, Portuguese Church Street, Cal- 
cutta, 1907. 


They are three in the Mission, Father [Jerome] Xavier, 
Father [Emmanuel] Pinheyro [Pinheiro] and Brother 
[Benedict] Goes, who is in charge of the house, ' 
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Fr. Jerome Xavier: born at Buro, in the Diocese of 
Pampeluna, was Rector of the College of Bassein and Cochin 
during 8 years ; Superior of the Professed House, Goa, 2 years ; 
Master of Novices, 1 year; professed, Jan. 15, 1584; died 
at Goa, June 27, 1617. In 1605, he is said to have been 12 
years Superior of the Mission and to be in the 56th year of his 
age, and the 37th of his religious life.”^ 

“ Fr. Emmanuel F inheir o : born in 1544 at Pontadelgado 
in the Island of St. Michael ; entered the Society, March 6, 
1573; took the simple vows, June 15 [13?], 1598 ; was in the 
Mogor Mission from ‘ 1 594. ’ ’ ’ 

“ Bro, Benedict de Goes: born in the Island of St. Michael; 
took his last vows, June 13, 1598 ; was in the Mission from 
‘1593*; died 'in insula Gathayo\ Apr. 11, 1607. In Dec. 
1599, he was in the 37th year of his ago and the llth of liis 
religious life.” Ho joined the Order in India. 

1694, '96, '97, '98, ’PP.— The same. 

IhOO. — At Agra: Fathers J. Xavier, Sebastian Barreto and 
Bro. B. Goes. 

At Lahore : Fathers E. Pinheiro and [Francis] (Jorci 
fCorsi]. 

Fr. Sebastian Barreto: born at Aveiio, in the Diocese 
of Coimbra, in 1567 ; entered the Novitiate in 1584; went to 
India and laboured in the Missions of the Province of Goa ; 
was Rector of the College of Diu, and died at Goa in 1625. 
To these details given by Sotwel, Fr de Backer substitutes 
the following “ born in 1587 and died at the age of 
41.” Barbosa, on the other hand, states that he was 
born in 1585 at S. Joao do Loure. (T. Sommbrvogel, Bibl. de 
la C. de J. — Fr. Van Meurs writes that he was born in 1566 
at Aveiro in tlie Diocese of (bimbra, had entered the Society 
in 1584 ; was Supeiior of Diu in 1605, and made his profession 
on Feb. 5, 1606. 

. “ Fr. Frauds Cor si: an Italian ; came to Goa in 1599; was 
in the Mission [ot Mogor] from 1599; professed in 1612; died 
in Mogor, Aug. 1 , 1 635. ” He is the Padre Atash, the Florentine, 
mentioned by Bernier. Cf. W. Irvin?:, Storia do Mogor, I, 
161; IV, 421, and J.A.S.B., 1910, pp. 453, 458. 

1001, '02, '02, '01. — ^Nothing is changed. 

1006. — ^Fathers J. Xavier, [Anthony] Machado, E. Pinheiro, 
F. Corel , and Bro. B. Goes. 

J The “ *’ contain notes from first-rate sources by Fr. J. B. 

Van Meurs, R.J. • 
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“ Fr, Anthony Machado: born at Serpa, in the Diocese of 
Evora; professed, Jan. 17, 1695; Professor of Philosophy, 3 
years; Superior at Chaul, I year ; at Basseiii, 2 years. In 1014, 
he was 63 years old, of which he had spent 36 in the Society.” 
Cf. 1910, p. 459. 

1606, ^07. — Nothing is clianged. 

1608, — [This Catalogue seems to be missing.] 

1609, — Fathers J. Xavier, A. Machado, F. Corci, E. Pinheiro. 

1610, — At Agra: Fathers J. Xavier and F. Corci. 

At Lahore : Fathers A. Machado and [Joseph] Castro [de 
Castro], 

“ Fr. Manoel Pinheiro is gone to (;ioa with the ambassador 
of tlie King of Mogor.” 

B}’' order of the King of Mogor, Fr. Manoel Pinlieiro was 
sent to the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa, in company with the 
ambassador, to undertake and transact some business. Arriving 
in (^ambay and finding circumstances changed, lie left the 
Mogor ambassador, went to Goa, and returned with ample 
powers to make either war or peace. The ambassador, on 
receiving orders from his master, returned to the (’ourt, and 
entrusted the whole matter to Fr. Manoel. Pinheiro returned 
to CJoa, transacted the affair and came back to the 
Mission.” 

“ Fr. Joseph de Castro: of Turin, born in 1577; entered 
the Society in 1596; professed of three vows in 1612 ; died in 
Mogor on December 25, ‘ 1648.’ ” Cf. W. ]RVI^^ , Storia do 
Mogor by Manucei, Vols. 1, 161; IV, 424, Costa da, J. 
Manucci calls him by mistake Joseph da Costa. This name 
applies to another missionary, who came much later. Cf. also 
J.A,S,B,, 1910, pp. 458, 460. The date of his death must be 
1646, the Annual Letter of Mogor for May 1648 — Aug. 1649 
stating that he was disinterred in 1648, more than a year after 
his burial, and found incorrupt. In Febr. 1648, Fr. Christopher 
da Costa conveyed the remains from Lahore to Agra, where they 
were honourably buried “in the Cemetery of our defunct 
Fathers.” 

1611, — Fathers J. Xavier, E. Pinheiro, J. Castro, A. Machado, 
F. Corci, and Nicolas Cautero. 

** Fr, Nicolas Cautero, born at Cea in 1580; entered. the 
Society in 1601.” 

1612, — Fathers J. Xavier, E. Pinheiro, A. Macchado, F. Corci, 
J. Castro. 

1613, — As above. 
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141S . — Father John “ de Sena ”, a Frenchman, is added to the 
number. 

‘ ‘ In the 3rd Catalogue we read : — * They are scattered 
in various stations, and will await patiently the opportunity 
of preaching. No one comes to be enlightened, nay, those 
who appeared to bo enlightened (I speak of the King’s 
relatives) have rejected the light and have returned to their 
vomit, at the King’s order. Because of a ship seized by 
the Portuguese. Ours are molested. They lived at the King’s 
expense ; now, they live on alms. ’ ” 

Fr. John do Srno.^* — Of. The Voyage of Francois Pyrard 
de Laval y by A. Gray, in 2 Vols. (3 pts.), London, Hakluyt 
Society , 1888, Vol. II, pp. 36, 270, 281, 282. At p. 36, Pyraid, 
who knew him at Goa, writes his name Jan de Seine and des- 
cribes him as a Lorrainer Irom Nancy ; at p. 270, his name is 
spelt Jan de ("enes, and he is a Lorrainer of Verdun. Fr. Van 
Meurs writes — Mofaensis \ horn ir\ 1574 ; entered in 1596; was 
a Missionary in Salceti^ A. Franco, 8. J . , mentions one Fr. John 
Sene as leaving Ijisbon for ihe East in 1602; da Camara Manoel 
fixes his departure in 1598 and calls him “ P. Joao Sena”; 
both describe him as an Italian. 

Jhlo . — Father E. Pinheyro, broken down with age, is gone to 
Goa, where he is Confessor in the Professed House. 

lhI6 . — Fathers A. Macchado, F. Corel, J. Castro, J. [dej Sena, 
1617 . — Catalogue missing. 

J6J8 . — Fathers A. Macchado, Superior, F. Corci, J. deCrasto. 
161 if. — (Catalogue missing. • 

16*10 . — Fathers Francis Coici (professed of 4 vows) ; Joseph 
de Castro (professed of 3 vows) ; Matthew de Paiveta 
{(Isewhere. Payva|, preacher; Gonsalvus de Souza, 
preacher. 

'^Father Matthew d( Fayva : of Lisbon; born in 1592; 
entered the Society in 1603 [(J; made his profession on May 
3, .1626. ’ Of. J.A.S.H,, 1910, p. 454. 

“ Father Gonsalvus de Souza : “ Matuzinus ” ; born in 1688 ; 
entered in 1604; in the Mission since one year.” Professed in 
1623. (^f. J.A.S.B.y 1910, p. 448. 

16ill . — At Agra: Fathers Gonsalvus de Souza, and Matthew 
de Pay veta [also : de Payva]. 

Father Francis Corci, in the King’s suite. 

Father Anthony de Audrada, Visitor and Superior of tha 
whole Mission. 
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Father Joseph de Crasto, at Sambar [Sdmbhar]; Father 
DidcKJUS Roderious [Rodriguez] , at Amadabad [Ahma- 
dabadj. 

“ Fr. AntJiony de Andrade: bom at Olivios in 1581; 
entered in 1597; made his profession on October 14, 1612.” 
Cf. J.A.8.B., 1910, p. 458. 

1624, January, — Brother Manoel Marques is added to the 

Agra personnel. — From another source: Father A. de 

Andrada ; at Agra : Fathers M. de Payva and J. de Castro ; 

at Sambar : Father 0. de Souza ; in the King’s suite : 

Father F. Corci. 

Brother Manuel Marques : Pietro della Valle mentions him, 
though not by name, as passing through Surat in the March of 
1023. Cf. D/’ Vinqqi di Pietro della Valle, Roma, MDCLXIII, 
Vol. Ill, p. 85. {Lettera da 8urat^ de* 22. di Morzo 1623. XVII, 
XVII I.) Brother Manuel accompanied Fr. de Andrade to 
Thibet in 1624. 

“ In a letter from Mogor (Aug. 15, 1027) to Fr. Claudius 
Francis Septalio of Como, Upper Italy, Father J. de Castro 
speaks of Jahdngir’s intimate friendship with two of the 
Fathers, whom he always keeps in his Court.” 

No Catalogues are at hand for the period between 
January f624 and 1641. A batch of old unpublished letters 
from Mogor will help us to bridge the gap. From a letter of 
Father J. do Castro, dated 20 Nov. 1631, Bengal, we learn 
that he is in the service of Mirza Zu-1 Qainin, at a place 250 
miles away from Agra, and 300 miles from Hugh. This I take 
to be Patna. Writing from ‘Mogul ’ [Patna? ], on 8 Aug. 
1632, he states that Father Francis Morando is with him, 
ponding his departure for Thibet. On 28 Aug. 1632, he writes 
once more from Bengal [Patna ’J, and notes that there are 
five Fathers in Thibet, and two others in Agra who are 
intended for Thibet. His next two letters are from Agra, 
24 Nov. 1632 and 6 Febr. 1633 : in the latter he speaks again 
of five Fathers in Thibet. So does Father Francis Oorsi in a 
letter from Agra, 5 Oct. 1633, adding that they are in two or 
three different places. There is another letter from Father de 
Castro dated Agra, 8 October 1633, and one of Father Morando, 
15 Oct. 1633, Agra, dealing like that of Father Corsi (Agra, 5 
Oct. 1633) with the arrival at Agra in July of 4,000 Portuguese 
prisoners from Hugli. 

From some other "source , Father J. -•B. Van Meurs sent 
the following extract : 

“ In 1633, the following are in the Mogor Mission : Father 
Matthew de Payva : from Lisbon ; aged 41 ; has been 28 years 
in the Society ; professed of 4 vows on 3 May, 1626 ; has been 
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already 11 years a missionary. Rector of Agra and Superior 
of the whole Mission. 

‘ ‘ Father Francis Corsi : a Florentine ; aged 58 ; 40 years 
of Society, professed of 4 vows on 1 Jan., 1612; has spent 32 
years in this Mission. 

“Father Joseph de Castro: from Turin; aged 55; 36 
years of Society ; professed of 3 vows on 10 Jan., 1612. 

“ Tliose are the cliief ones. There are, besides, 4 Fathers 
in Thibet : “ Juniores Patres manent in hac Missione : 4 PatreaJ^ 

Father de Castro writes from Agra, 16 April 1637, that 
there ouglit to be four priests at Agra, because one always 
accompanies Mirza Zu-1 Qarnin. In 1636 and 1637 they liave 
been only three at Agra: Francis Morando, John d’ Oliveira 
and himself. In June 1636, Father Anthony Pereira came from 
Goa on liis way to the new Residence of Xirinagar [8rinagar 
in GarhwalJ. Father Alano dos Angios [Alain de la Bau- 
chere| went with him, but died at Srinagar shoitly after 
his arrival. Father Stanislas Malpica arrived at Agra in 
.Ian. 1637, and went to Srinagar. 

Father do Castro’s next letter f Agra, 29 Oct. 1637) states 
that Stanishis Malpica and Anthony Pereira are at Srinagar, 
the former being Superior. 

1641. — Fathers Joseph de Crasto, Rector ; Jolin de Oliveira, 

and Francis Morandus [Morando]. 

Fray Sebastian Manrique, the Augustinian Friar, arrived 
at Agra on December 24, 1640, and met there Fathers 
“Anthony” de Oliveira, and Matthew ‘‘de la Cruz.” In 
Lahore, he found Father Joseph de (^astro. Cf. Itinerario 
Oriental del P. Maestro Manrique ^ Roma, 1053, Ch. 58 and 63. 
Our Homan Archivist tells me that the Catalogue of 1641 
iSept.) places at Agra only Fr. John Oliveira, and that the name 
of Fr. Matthew de la Cruz is not traceable in the Catalogues of 
Goa. 

164S. Fathem Anthony Botelho (senior), Visitor and Superior ; 

Francis Morandus, Paimensis ; Anthony Chesque [Ceschi], 
. of Trent ; Renricus Busaeus [BusiJ. 

Father Anthony Botelho : “ During his Provincialate in 1670 
he wrote ^Ih Morihus et Natura regionis MogorensisJ ” Cf. 
J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 453 sqq. 

Father Anthony Ceschi di Santa Croce : Cf. W. Ibvine, Storia 
doMogor, I, 223, 381, 381 n. 1 ; IV. 427. Fr. Ceschi died on 
June 28, 1656, in the arms of Fr. Anthony de Rego, S.J. 

Father Henry Busi : his real name, as we had occasion to 
point out to Mr. W. Irvine, was Henry Uwens. Cf. W. Ibvinb, 
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Storia do Mogor, Index, svb Buseo. — On this identification, we 
have prepared a special paper. — Fr. Busi wrote three times 
the Annual Letter at the beginning of his stay in Mogor. 

1649. — The same. 

1663. — Fathers Henry Busaeus, Rector (in another paper he is 
given the title of Superior); Anthony Chesque, Francis 
Morando, Dominic Dias, Algarbiensis [of AlgarveJ. 

1655. — Fathers Henry Busaeus, Rector (elsewhere: Superior)-, 
Dominic Dias, Procurator; Anthony Chesque (Chesques); 
Henry Roth, Diliwjanus [of Dilincen] ; 

Father Stanislas Malpica is in the Station of Xiranagar 
[Srinagar in Garhwalj. 

Fr. Henry Roth . Ci. what we wrote on him in Catholic 
Herald, Calcutta, 1907, pp. 171 —2. He wrote three times the 
Annual Letters. Cf. W. Irvinb, Storia do Mogor, Vol. IV, 
Index, sub Roth. 

Fr. Stanislas Malpica: born in 1600, at Cantazarro 
(Naples); entered the Society in May 29, 1623; Doctor of 
Theology and of (^ivil and Canon Law; Professor of Moral 
Theology; Piefectof Studies at Goa; Superior of the Professed 
House of Goa (1646) ; Provincial of Goa in 1662 and 1664 ; Rector 
of the College ofRacholiii 1667 : Rector of the New College of St. 
Paul’s in 1673; died before 1676. Ho had loft Lisbon for India 
in 1635, in company with the illustrious Martyr, M.ircellus Mas- 
trilli, and became a professed of 4 vows on February 2, 1646. 
In December 1653, he is said to be 52 years old, of which h 
liad spent 30 in the Society.” Cf. W. Irvine, Storia do Mogor 
T. 223; 223. n. 1; 381; 381 n. 1; IV. 423. 

1056. — Fathers Peter Jusarte (Juzarte, Zuzarto), Rector ; Henry 
Busaeus ; Anthony Cosques (Chesques) ; Henry Roth ; 
Francis de Souza, Lamecensis; Stanislas Malpiqua (Mal- 
pica). 

Fr. Peter Juzarte: bom in 1616 (elsewhere: 1617) at 
Loures, in the Diocese of Lisbon; entered in 1632 (elsewhere: 
1634); professed on September 8, 1662, at Goa; taught Huma- 
niora for 3 years in Portugal and 1 year at Goa; ProfeiSsor of 
Philosophy, 3 years ; of Moral Theology, 3 years ; of Speculative 
Theology, 3 years; Rector ot the Semiiwbry of Santa Fe, Goa; 
Visitor of Mogor and Rector of the College of Agra ; Superior 
at Damaun and Macao; in 1663, he was elected to proceed to 
Rome as Procurator of the Japanese Province, and, in 1667, he 
was making preparations for that journey. In 1667, he is said 
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to be in the 49th year of his life, the 35th of religious life, and 
the 15th of his profession.” He died at Lisbon in 1688. Cf. 
W. Ievine, Storia do Mogor, I. 223; IV. 424. 

‘ ‘ ¥r. Francis de Souza died in Mogor on December 2 (sfc) , 
1067.” 


January. Fathers Peter Jusarte, Rector ; Henry Busaeus 
(Busaeo) ; Henry Roth ; Stanislas Malpica. 

November. — Fathers Henry Roth ; Henry Busaeus (Bu- 
zaeo) ; Stanislas Malpica. 

16f)0. November. — Fathers Henry Roth, Rector; Henry Busae- 
us; Emmanuel Verri (elsewhere: Veira), of Lisbon. 

1662. September. — Fathers Henry Busaeus, Vi ce- Rector ; Henry 
Roth. 

1646. September. — Fathers Henry Busaeus, Rector; Peter a 
[de] Mattos, of Lisbon. 

“ Fr. Roth, who had been 10 years in the Mission, went to 
examine into the possibility of establishing a Mission in Nepal ; 
but, on the death of Fr. Peter de Mattos (September 10 l«^c], 
1664), he returned to Agra, where he died in 1668.” 

1674. — Fathers Anthony de Magalhaes, Rector; Gregory Roiz 
[Rodriguez], Visitor; Mark Anthony Santuchi [Santucci]. 

“ Fr. Gregory Rodriguez: born at Villa da Ponte di Barca 
(Portugal) in 1616; entered the Society in 1630; became pro- 
fessed on June 4, 1656; taught Grammar, after which he 
became a Missionary in Cafraria, Mozambique, Tana, Agra; 
lastly, Superior of the Professed House, Goa, in 1679 ; there he 
died on June 6, 1682, while Provincial.” 

** Fr. Mark Anthony Santucci : born at Lucca (?) on March 
22, 1638; entered at Rome, April 22, 1666; taught Humaniora 
for four years ; was Professor in Collegia Interamnensi of the Ro- 
man Province; his studies finished, he went to India in 1668; 

professed of 4 vows at ^ra, August 16, 1675 ; in 1673, he is 
said to be 33 years old, having spent 17 in the Society; in 1677, 
acts as Procurator to the Allege of Agra, “ in the North ” 
[i.e., Salsette of Bombay] ; in 1679, gone to found a ‘ new ' Mis- 
sion in Bengal; is Superior of the Patna Mission in 1689, ‘still 
hale and hearty.’” He died on August 1, 1689. Of. W. 
Ibvieb, Storia do Mogor ^ Index, sub Padre Santus, and J.A.8.B,^ 
1910, p. 460, 463. 
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1678. December, — Fathers Anthony de Magalhaes, Rector and 
Visitor; Martin de Souza, Rector by order of the Visitor; 
Joseph da Costa; Mark Anthony Santuchi, at Patna; John 
Leitao. 

Vr. John Leitao : Cf. J.A,S,B„ 1910, pp. 449, 463. 

1681. December. — Fathers Anthony de Magalhaes (senior;, i?er/or 
and Visitor; Mark Anthony Santucchi; John Leitao; 
Joseph da Costa. 

1094. — ^Fathers Anthony Pereyra, Rector vfrom March 1, 1694); 
Joseph de Payva, Confessor and Considtor; Anthony de 
Magalhaes, Missionary at Bely LBelhi]. 

169d. — Fathers Anthony Pereyra, Rector ; Joseph de Payva, 
Father [t.e., in charge] of the [native] Christians; 
Anthony de Magalhaes, Missionary at Bilhi. 

1697. October. — Fathers Anthony de Magalliaes, Rector (from 
November 20, 1696); Joseph de Payva. 

1698. November. — Fathers Joseph de Payva, Vice-Rector An- 
thony de Magalhaes, Missionary at Beli. 

1700. November 11. — Fathers Anthony Rodriguez, Rector; 
Joseph de Payva, Procurator ; Anthony de Magalhaes, Mis- 
sionary at Deli. 

1706. November . — Fathers Joseph de Payva, Rector ad April 
i70J[1706^] designatus; John d’Abreu (whose Rector- 
ship expires in April 1706): John Monteyio, missus ad 
Thibetanam Missionem investigandam, “sent to report on 
the Thibetan Mission.” 

** Fr. John d*Abreu; bo?n at Odivellas in 1669; admitted 
into the Society at Goa in 1684 ; made his profession on Febru- 
ary 2, 1702; taught Grammar 2 years; was twice Vice- Rector 
of the Seminary of Bassein ; parochus Aquilonaris, i.e. , Parish- 
priest to the North of Goa; Rector of the Agra College, next a 
Missionary (operarius) at Agra; Vicar of Salsette; Rector of 
Chaul in 1719; died before 1722. — His three years’ Rectorate 
expiring in April 1706, he must have been Rector at Agra 
during 1704 and 1705. His successor was Fr. Joseph de Payva ; 
but Fr. de Payva must have left shortly after, since Fr. Em- 
manuel Monteyro was Vice-Rector in September 1706, and 
Fr. John de Abreu was again Vice- Rector in January 1708.” 
The true reason of Fr. Joseph de Payva’ s short Rectorate 
is that, as Fr. Van Meurs discovered later, he died in 1706, on 
August 20 [Fr. J.B.V.M]; on August 7; says his epitaph at 
Agra. Cf. W. Irvine, Storia do Mogor, TV. 143 n. 1 ; IV. 
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170(), Fathers Emmanuel Monteyro, V ice- Rector ; 

John d’Abreu’, his companion. 

1706’. January. — Fatliers John d’Abreu, VicerRector; Simon 
Monteiro, Procurator : Francis Nogueira, 

1710. January 2. — ^Fathers Emmanuel Durao, Vice-Rector 
(from June 1, 170H); Emmanuel Freire; Joseph Anthony 
Martiiielli ; Francis Borgia Koch ; John d’Abreu ; Em- 
manuel (Wdoso. 

1710. Jl('cemher.— Yeither& Melchior dos Keys, Rector; Francis 
Riboiro, his companion; Emmanuel Durao, at Deli. 

1716. Dm mber. — Fathers Alvarusde Albuquerque, Rector (since 
March 171S); Emmanuel Freyre; Emmanuel Durao, at 
Deli ; Hippolytus Desiderii [DesideriJ. 

1719. ynvnnbfr. — Fathers Alvarus d’ Albuquerque, Rector; Em- 
manuel Freire, Operarins ; Emmanuel Durao, at Deli. 

1121. December. — Fathers Emmanuel de Figueredo, Rector; 
Alvariis d’Albuquerque ; Hippolytus Desiderii [Desideri], 
at Dell. 

1/21. Xnvember. — Fathers Valentine (irovea, Rector ; Anthony 
de Fonseca; Emmanuel de Figueredo, at Deli. 

17 2h. Dfcember. —Fathers Valentine de Govea, Rector ; Anthony 
a |de| Fonseca, at Deli. 

tl>{l» \ovember. -Fathers Emmanuel de Figueredo. Visitor; 
Eiiimanuel Sardinha, Vice- Hector ; Matthew Rodriguez, at 
Deli. 

17o'), January — Fathers Matthew Rodriguez, Rector \ Francis 
Xavenus |Xa\icr] ; Francis da Cruz. 

H 10. l)(Cf mher . — Fathers Matthew Rodriguez, Rector; Francis 
Xaverius; Francis da Cruz ; Anthony Gablsperger [Gabels- 
pergerl • Andrew Strobl. 

17J^. 7)f rrm/>f r.— Fathers Andrew 8trobl * Joseph Tieffenthaler 
[rieffentallerl : Francis Xaverius. 

17.>n. llercTwlier. —Fathers Andrew Strobl"; Joseph Tieffenthaler. 

Concerning the last three Jesuits in the Mogul Empire, 
rr. S. Noti, S.d., Bombay, communicates to us the following 
passage from his MS. Life of Tieff entailer (German) : “From 
a letter of Fr. Joseph, O.C., Prefect of the Mission of Patna, 
dated January 3, 1778, and addressed to the Cardinal Prefect of 
Propaganda {Archiv, della Propag. Ind. Orient, e Cina (1776-78), 
Scriit. refer, nvi Gongr. 36, p. 1031), we obtain the following 
paiticulars on the three ex-Jesuits in the Mogul Empire : ‘I 
received last year Your Excellency’s letter of March 1776, in 
winch \ our Excellency charged me with appointing as Vicar of 
Chandernagore the ex -Jesuit Gavez [read: Garret]. Last 
December 1 rqceived a letter from Fr. Wendel, also an ex-Jesuit, 
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residing in the wide dominions of the Nawab [of Oudh] to the 
W. of Patna, in which he communicated to me that, dur- 
ing the last rainy season, he believed himself near death. He 
feels better now, but thinks that his days are num- 
bered.’ 

“Tn another letter from Patna, dated July 16 1778, and 
written to Fr. Gregorio, O.B.C., the then Prefect of the Mission, 
Fr. Charles, O.C., says among other things: *Fr. Wendel has 
had fever during five days. He had lost all consciousness. 
Now he neither talks sensibly again, nor does he wander, as 
he did before.’ ^ 

“ ‘Another of them [of the ex-JcsuitaJ, Fr. Tieff entailer, a 
broken-down old man {vecchio cadente) , is at present in Agra, 
where there is also a Church and a numerous Christian com- 
munity. I I'ave not neglected to recommend many times to the 
watchful zeal of the Sacred Congregation the needs of the nu- 
merous Christians scattered ovei so many lands, and to remind 
them that they will soon have no Father left to minister to 
them the consolations of Religion.’ ” 

The subsequent history of Fr. TiefTen taller and Fr. Wendel 
is known well enough. We are able to trace some of Fr. 
Garret’s later movements in Adrien Launay’s Histoire des Mis- 
sions de V Inde, Tome I, Paris, 1898. In a Memoir of Fr. Vemet 
(May 13, 1777) he is mentioned as residing at Chandemagore 
with Fr. Possevin (Vicar), Fr. Garofalo, and Bro. Broquet, who 
teaches piloting (p. 61). In 1778, the Prefect Apostolic, Fr. 
Sebastian de Nevers, O.C., urged the three ex-Jesuit Priests to 
join the Foreign Missions of Paris. All three quitted Chandema- 
gore, leaving it to the care of the Capuchin Fathers. The little 
ship that was bearing them to Pondichery was driven on to 
the coast of Ceylon, whence they wrote (Dec. 20, 1778) to Mgr. 
Bigot that they were at Trincomali. One of the three, Fr. 
Possevin, was 76 years old and infirm, “ the other two could still 
work, Deo juvante.^^ Possevin preferred to remain at San 
Thome; the otlier two arrived at Pondichery in April 1779 and 
joined the Foreign Missions (pp. 76-78). Fr. Garret laboured 
at first at Pondichery (1788. Cf. pp. 113, 160, 161). In 1807, 
he was involved in difficulties at Karikal, owing to some 
of his Christians wishing, in spite of the opposition of the 
Hindus, to have a theatrical representation (pp. 189-90). He 
died [at Pondichery ?] on December 2, 1817, aged 76 years and 
some days. “His zeal, his union with God, all his virtues and 
the care with which he had long prepared himself for death,’’ 
wrote Mgr. Hubert, “give us every reason to hope that ‘his 
death, though sudden, was not unprovidedTor ’ ’ (p. 441). 


I I understand that he could not speak at all. He recovered, how- 
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We subjoin an alphabetical Index of the “ Mogor ” Mis- 
sionaries, with the years during which our Catalogues testify 
to their sojourn in the Mogul Empire. 

Abrrude, John, 1704, '05, '00, '08, ’10. 

Albuquerque de, Alvarus, 1718, ’19, ’24. 

Andrade de, Anthony, 1621, ’24. 

Anonymous, 1691-92. 

Aquavivad’, Rudolph Bl., 1680-83. 

Barreto, Sebastian, 1600-04. 

Botelho, Anthony {senior), 1648, *49. 

Busi, Henry. Cf, Uwens. 

Cardoso, Manuel, 1710. 

Castro de, Joseph, 1610-16, ’18, ’20, ’21, '24, '33, '41. 

Cautero, Nicolas, 1611. 

Cesc hi di Santa Croce, Anthony, 1648, '49, ’63, '55, ’66, 

Corsi, Francis, 1600-07, '09, '16, ’18, ’20, ’21, *24, ’33. 

Costa da, Joseph, 1678, ’81. 

Cruz da, Francis, 1736, '40. 

Desideri, Hippolytus, 1718, '24. 

Dias, Dominic, 1663, '66. 

Durao, Manuel, 1710, ’16, ’18, ’19. 

Figueiredo de, Manuel, 1724, '27, ’31. 

Fonseca da, Anthony, 1727, ’28. 

Freyre, Manuel, 1710, ’18, ’19. 

Gabelsperger, Anthony, 1740. 

Goes de. Brother Benedict, 1693-1607. 

Govea de, Valentine, 1727, ’28. 

Henriquez, Francis, 1580-81. 

Juzarte, Peter. Cf, Zuzarte. 

K.och, Francis Borgia, 1710. 

Leitao, Edward, 1690-91. 

Leitao, John, 1678, '81. 

Machado, Anthony, 1605-07, 1609-16, '18. 

Masralhaes de, Anthony (acmor), 1B74, '78, '81, '94, '95. '97, 
'98, 1700. 

Malpica, Stanislas, 1656, '66, '69. 

Marques, Brother Manuel, 1624. 

Martinelli, Joseph Anthony, 1710. 

Mattos de,. Peter, 1664. 

Monserrat, Anthony, 1680-82. 

Monteyro, John, 1706. 

Monteyro, Manuel, 1706. 

Monteyro, Simon, 1708. 

Morando, Francis, 1641, '48, '49, '63. 

Nogueira, Francis, 1708. 

Oliveira de, John, 1641. 

Payva de, Joseph, 1694, '95, '97, '98, 1700, ’06. 

Payva de, Matthew, 1620, '21. '24, ’33. 
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Pereyra, Anthony, 1694, *96. 

Pinheiro, Manuel, 1693-1607, *09, ’10(?), *1M4. 

Eeysdos, Melchior, 1716. 

Ribeiro, Francis, 1716. 

Rodriguez, Anthony, 1700. 

Rodriguez, Didacus, 1621. 

Rodriguez, Gregory, 1674. 

Rodriguez, Matthew, 1731, *36, *40. 

Roth, Henry, 1666, *66, *69, *60, *62. 

Santucci, Mark Anthony, 1674, *78, *81. 

Sardinha Manuel, 1731. 

Sena de, John, 1614, *16, *16. 

Souza de, Francis, 1666. 

Souza de, Gonsalvus, 1620, *21, *24. 

Souza de, Martin, 1678. 

Strobl, Andrew, 1740, *62, *66. 

Tieffentaller, Joseph, 1762, *66. 

Uwens, Henry \aliaa Busi), 1648, *49, *63, *65, *56, *69, *60, 
*62, *64. 

Vega de, Christopher, 1690-91. 

Verri [Vieira^], Manuel, 1660. 

Xavier, Francis, 1736, *40, *42. 

Xavier, Jerome, 1693-1607, *09-* 16. 

Zuzarte, Peter, 1666, *69. 

If we add Alain de la Bauchere (died in Garhwdl, 
1636?), Anthony Pereira (in GarhwAl, 1636, 1637), Matthew 
da Cruz, mentioned by Manrique under the year 1640, 
Christopher da Costa (1648) and Anthony de Rego (1656), our 
list gives a total of 71 names of Jesuit Missionaries in Mogor 
between 1680 and 1766. Adding to it another 10 mentioned 
/in our Jesuit Miasionariea in Northern India ^ which help us 
to fill in the gaps in the above Catalogues, we have a total of 
81 for the period 1580—1803. The additional names are : Barros 
de, Thomas (cf. Jesuit Mias, in N. pp. 17, 24); Boudier, 
Claude (p. 38) ; Cabral, Francis [?] (p. 13) ; Garet, — (p. 40) ; 
Grueber, John (p. 32) ; Lanfranki, Francis (pp. 3, 24) ; Orville 
d*, Albert (pp. 3, 32); Pons, John Francis (p. 38); Silva da, 
Joseph (p. 36); Wendel, Francis Xavier (pp. 4, 41). Were we 
in possession of the complete series of our Catalogues, the total 
number of Jesuit Missionaries in Mogor should we believe 
rise to over a hundred. We have not taken into account 
Andrew Boves and Ignatius Fialho, who laboured in Bengal 
exclusively, nor do we include the names of some 13 others who, 
together with another 10 mentioned above, are known to 
have attempted the evangelization of Thibet (of. our brochure, 
pp. 14, 17, 19, 23). 

Thanks to the labours of Father A. Franco, S.J., Syn- 
opais Annalium S,J. in I/uaitania cib anno 1640 ad annum 
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1725 (Augusfcae-Vindel., 1726, Appendix), we can detennine the 
year ^ departure from Lisbon of many of the Mogor Mission- 
aries. In the case of some, the identihcation is certain ; in the 
case of others, it must remain tentative. We place in brackets 
Franco’s spelling. ‘‘Fr.*' indicates that the Missionary was 
a priest at the time of departure. 

Fr. Andrade de, [Andrada], Anthony, LusOanuSt 1600. 

Fr. Aquaviva d ’, Rudolph, Italus, 1678. 

Fr. Barreto [Barretto], Sebastian, 1699. 

Castro de, Joseph, Lus.^ (sic), 1602. 

Fr. Ceechi, Anthony, appears in Franco as “ P. Joannes Ches- 
pue. Germ., 1646.’* 

Fr, Corsi, Francis, is Franco’s “P. Franciscus Looce, Sard., 
1699.” Compare with J. P. A. da Camaeia Manobl, 
MiasOes doa Jesuiias noOriente,liisho 0 i, 1894, p. 166, where, 
under 1699, his name is “ P. Fr^’®. Corse. Italus Theologo.” 
Fr. Van Meurs notes, however, above that Fr. Corsi came 
to Goa in 1696. [Lus., 1717.” 

Cruz da, Francis, quoted by Franco as “ Francis Crus, 
Fr, Deaideri [Desiderio], Hippolytus, Ital., 1713. 

Fr. Diaa, Dominic, Lua., 1647. 

Figueiredo de, [Figueiredo] Manoel, Lus., 1690. 

Fr. Koch, Francis Borgia, appears in Franco as ” P. Franciscus 
Borgia, Germ., 1709.” 

Fr. Lanfranlci [Lanfranque], Francis, (a Portuguese ?), 1632. 
Fr. Leitao [Leitam], John, Lus., 1670. 

Machado, Anthony, Lus., 1686. 

Fr. Magolhaea de [Magfldhans], Anthony, Lus., 1666. Another 
of the same name, also a Portuguese and not yet a priest, 
is mentioned by Franco under 1696. 

Fr. Malpica, Stanislas, //af., 1636. 

Fr. Monaerrat [Monserrate], Anthony, Valent., 1674. 

Fr. Morando, Francis, Ital., 1629. 

Pereira, Anthony, Lua., 1673. Another Portuguese Jesuit 
of the same name, a priest, appears under 1680. (Franco ) 
Fr. Pinheiro, Manoel, Ltts., 1691, 

Beys doa (Keys), Melchior, Lua., 1699. 

Fr. Ribeiro, Francis, Lus., 1667. 

Fr. Rodriguez, Didacus, Lua., 1607. 

Rodriguez, Matthew, Ltta., 1717. 

Fr. Santucci, Mark Anthony, appears in Franco as ” P. Marcus 
Antonius, Italus, 1668.” 

Fr. Sardinha, Manoel, Lus., 1720. 

Fr. Sena de [^ne] , John, Ital. , (stc) , 1 602. de Cam^a Manoel’s 
list also describes him as an Italian. Of. op. cit., p. 155. 
Silva de, Joseph, Lua., 1673. 

Souza df [Sousa], Francis, Lus., 1647. 

Soma de [Sousa], Gonzalvus, Lm., 1611. 
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Fr, Vegade (Viega), Christophorus, Castellanus, 1583. 

Xavier, Francis. Three Portuguese Jesuits of this name, 

none of them in Priest’s Orders, appear in Fran^oo under 

the years 1712, 1717 and 1723. 

Fr, Xavier, Jerome, Navarr,, 1681. 

Fr, Zuzarte, Peter, Lus., 1645. 

Fr. A. Huonder, S.J., states in Deutsche J esuitenmiaaiondre 
des 17 und 18 Jahrhuvderts (Freiburg, 1899, p. 179) that 
Fr. Francis Wendel entered the Novitiate at Florence at 
the age of 21 years (1761), and was in the College of Diu in 
1666. 

Barroa de, Thomas, entered at Goa in 1610; Boudier, 
Claude, came to India about 1718; Cabral, Francis, entered at 
Goa in 1654. (Cf. G. Sommervogel, /Sf.J., Bibl, de la C. 
de J.) 

Gabelapprger, Anthony, left for India in 1736; Strobl, 
Andrew, in 1736, Both, Henry, in 1660. (Cf. A. Huonder, 
op, TieffentaUer, Joseph, arrived in India in 1743. (Cf. 
S. Noti, S.J., Joseph TieffentaUer, Bombay, 1906, p. 4.) 

Finally Orville d\ Albert, and Qrueber, John, arrived in 
China in 1669. (Cf. Catal, Patrum ac Fratrum S.J, qui . . in 
Sinis adlaboraverunt, Chang-Hai, 1892), and W. Irvinb, Storia 
do Mogor, IV. Index, aub Dorville and Grueber.) 

In Jesuit Miaaionaries in North India (1907), we gave 
copious directions towards the bibliography of the Mogor Mis- 
sions, and notes on the biography of many of the Missionaries. 
(Cf. ibid,, p. 42). Since then has appeared the JOth volume of 
Fr. C. Sommervogel’ s Bibliotheque de la CompagntP deJiaua, a 
volume of Indices, which will be found very bandy for the biblio- 
graphy of the subject. See, in particular, under Hiatoire de la 
C. de J,, and Miaaiona de V Inde,'^ Valuable information is to 
be found in the Marsden MSS. of the British Museum. On 
these, we have published a special memorandum (Cf. J,A.8,B,, 
1910, No. 8, pp. 437-461.) 

Finally, besides Fr. Anthony Monserrat’s Latin Account of 
theFirst Jesuit Mission to Akbar, the original of which was dis- 
covered in Calcutta by the Rev. W. K. Firminger in 1907, we 
have before us a short list of unknown original letters preserved 
in our Archives in Europe. This list was drawn up by Fr. Van 
Meurs up to 1642 only ; but, if we add to it what the Hon’ble 
E. D. Maclagan, I.C.S., has published for the years 1680— 
1606 (cf. J.A,8.B,, 1896, pp. 38-113), and consider that, from 
1642 up to the suppression of the Society, we are equally ,well 
supplied with unpublished documents, bb will be seen what 
wealth of hidden lore awaits the scholar and historian of the 
future. 

Letters of Fr, Jerome Xavier. 

A letter of 1696 (Sept.), missing; another of Sept. 8, 1596; 
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Lahore, Aug. 1, 1598; ihid.^ Aug. 13, 1598; ibid,, Aug. 26, 
1598; Agra, Oot. 21, 1603; Lahore, Sept. 24, 1607; ibid., Deo. 
18, 1607 ; ibid,, Dec. 21, 1607 ; Fremona [Abyssinia % ], July 30, 
1608; Agra, Sept. 4, 1610; ibid,. Sept. 20, 1611; Sept. 
25, 1613; ibid,, Sept. 26, 1613, — I have some difficulty in ac- 
counting for Fr. Jerome Xavier’s journey to Ethiopia in 1608. 

Letters of Fr, Manoel Pinheiro, 

Lahore, Sept. 9, 1602; ibid,. Sept. 18, 1603; Sept. 27, 
1607 ; a letter from the king of Portugal, Lisbon, Jan. 31, 1612, 
thanking him for his kind offices while acting as ambassador 
from the Emperor of Mogor to the Viceroy of India ; Annual 
Letter, dated Dec. 24, 1613. 

Letters of Fr, Francis Corsi, 

Agra, Aug. 10, 1604; Lahore, June 18, 1607; from the 
Emperor’s Couit and Camp, Oct. 18, 1616; Fathepur, Apr. 3, 
1619; Quaximi [Kashmir], Sept. 28, 1620; Sambar, Sept. 17, 
1624; Dinduana, Oct. 15, 1626; Agra, Oct. 5, 1633. 

Letters of Fr, Joseph de Castro, 

From the kingdom of Cahil [K4bul], Aug. 24, 1626, and 
July 26, 1627; from the kingdom of Casimir [Kashmir], Aug. 
15, 1627; from the kingdom of Bc'gela [Bengal], Nov. 24 [20?], 
1631, and Aug. 28, 1632; Mogol, Aug. 8, 1632; Agra, Nov. 24, 
1632; Agra, Febr. 6, 1633; Agra, Sept. 17, 1633; Agra, Oct, 8, 
1633; as Superior of the Mission, he wrote on Apr. 16, 1637, 
and Oct. 29, 1637; Agra, Aug. 1638; ibid,, Sept. 1, 1640; 
ibid,, Oct. 3, 1640; ibid., Aug. 15, 1641; ibid,, Aug. 25, 1641; 
ibid,, Jan. 1, 1642. 

Letter of Fr, Francis Morando, Agra, Oct. 15, 1633. 



48 . The Rivers of the Delta. 
By F. D. Asooli. 


Almost a oentury and a half have elapsed since Major 
Bennell commenced his survey of the rivers of Eastern 
Bengal, and in so young a country, where the century yields to 
the decade as the measure of antiquity, it is not unnatural to 
suppose that nature should afford some striking examples of 
change due to fluvial action. I do not mean to imply that 
within this space of time the wider laws of potamology can be 
proved by actual evidence of change, — changes due to the 
natural raising of the levels of the banks and the beds of rivers 
and to diminution in the slope of the deltaic lands. I would in 
fact hazard the suggestion that such changes, which I would 
describe as the strategy of river action, are not of paramount 
importance in so young an area ; it is the tactics of river action 
— the changes due to the natural oscillation of rivers and the 
tendencies which cause them to out their banks and depart 
from their original courses, which alone can be traced out in 
so short a period — the smaller and more intricate changes which 
largely condition the execution of the wider laws. It is these 
less general laws which are seen at work in the actual delta, 
laws which appear to supersede the wider principles. Granted 
that the slope of the delta is gradually diminishing owing to the 
large deposits at the mouth of the Meghna, the change is never- 
theless so small that its effect is incalculable in tne stretch of 
river from Goal undo to the sea. Granted again that in the 
older lands of the actual delta, e.gr., the south of the Dacca 
district and the Palang thana of Faridpur, the river banks are 
considerably higher than the interior, still the changes are due 
to the actual cutting of these high banks ; the high bank is not 
a permanent feature. It may be admitted that there are 
instances of the raising of a river’s bed, as in the S. Dacca 
rivers, c.gr., the Issamutty; but one is compelled to acknowlege 
that these changes are due to external causes, that the rivers 
in question are dying rivers which can point to no new course 
to compensate for the loss or shrinkage of the old. The two 
main factors of change are the cutting bank of the river and 
the formation of new cAars, not throughout the bed of the 
river, but in some specific place. There are three means by 
which these changes, may be followed out : — 

(a) Local Information , — This requires very careful sifting 
owing to the tendency to exaggeration and mythologization— 
if I may use the word. ' 

(h) Old Maps and Papers * — ^This is a mine of much value 
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but its working is very difficult ; while showing the actual facts 
of change, it is seldom that it even hints at the cause. 

(c) Actual Observation of the Locality. — This method sounds 
simple, and indeed it does not require much practice for the 
eye to distinguish between old land and new : but the path 
has its thorns. If one could merely behold and say: “Here 
IS a low-lying hollow; it is clearly the old bed of a river,” the' 
work would be easy. In the area under observation, south 
and east of the Garai and Chandina rivers, conditions are very 
different. The passenger from Calcutta to Goalundo may 
observe the banks of the latter river, well-set and high, with 
no trace of cutting at all; were the river to diy up even by 
raising its bed, he would liave little difficulty in tracing its 
course. He may behold the Garai, its eastern bank high and 
consolidated, its western bank lowly ing new land — all that 
remains of the river’s attempt to open out its course as noted 
by Mr. Fergussou and Sir William Hunter: but the eastern 
bank will still be sufficient to locate the old course of the stream 
when the present railway bridge can give place to an embank- 
ment. Let the observer travel further east, along the Padma, 
the Kirtinassa and the eastern series of rivers in Faridpur. In 
most cases he will find a high bank and a low ; but the high 
bank is cutting fast ; as it recedes the low bank throws out its 
tentacles, and as this low bank advances, its elevation in- 
creases, leaving no trace, beyond the newness of the land 
that a river ever fiowed over the spot. The result is that in an 
area like the Sibchar thana of Faridpur, whore practically 
the whole of the land is char land, mere observation will only 
lead one to the general conclusion that the whole of the area 
has formed the course of some river at some time or other. 
In the most favourable circumstances where a small stream 
remains, hight Mara Padma (Dead Padma), one is merely 
brought to the negative conclusion that this was certainly not 
the actual original course of the river but that it is the actual 
position to which the dying river ultimately cut its course. In 
fact in many parts of the area, the old river courses (t.c., the 
present char land) are considerably higher than the old “ asli ” 
land. Further difficulties arise where a river (as is frequently 
. the case) opens out its course by cutting both banks. It will 
thus be understood that in this area we have not to deal with the 
deserted beds of rivers, nor again with the self-raised beds of ri vers 
which have spilled over into the adjoining lower lands to find a 
new course ; in our area the process is a continual state of 
cutting supplemented by a corresponding process of accretion 
which effectually hides the actual workings of the river ; 
and to discover the read course of the changes, our local 
observation must be tempered by the use of old maps and 
documents, supplemented by the core of truth to be found in 
local traditions. 
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On this basis 1 venture to point out some of the 
important changes which have occurred in the courses of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra since the date of Major Bennell’s 
survey, more especially in the R4jnagar area ; while pointing 
out the sequence of changes due to the oscillation of the rivers, 
1 shall endeavour to point out their mutual connection 
and to show that a synoptical view of the river action of the 
last century and a half will show the connection of cause and 
effect; and the cause of the great changes will be found far 
away to the north in tlie River Teesta. 

When Major Rennell surveyed the Delta, he found the 
Brahmaputra flowing into the Meghna, north of Dacca, a 
course which (there is evidence in the Ain-i-Akbari to show) 
was the main channel of the Brahmaputra in the 16th century. 
Within 60 years of this survey the main stream of the Brahma- 
putra was flowing west of Dacca down the old Jenai River, 
forming a junction with the Ganges near Jaffierganj ; the com- 
bined streams deserted the old course of the Ganges between 
Panchar and Nulluah of Rennell’s maps and joined the Meghna 
not far south of the big** pagoda” of R4jabdri, about 46 
miles in a straight line north of the junction of the Ganges 
and Meghna as surveyed by Rennell. The course of the river, 
roughly 120 miles long from near Nullua to Mehendiganj, was 
forsaken in favour of a course from Nullua to Chidd 3 rpur 
(Chandipur), approximately 20 miles in length, the direction 
of the stream changing from S.S.E. to almost due E. There 
is only one other change of importance to which I would call 
attention at present, viz., the formation of an entirely new 
river, the Nayabhangani, through the isthmus at Serdmpur in 
Renneirs maps (latitude 23^), joining the Meghna with the old 
course of the (Ganges, a river which now torms part of the 
main steamer route from Calcutta to Cachar and Assam via 


Baris41. This stream, which at present has an average breadth 
of over I a mile, worked its way through from 'the Meghna into 
the old Padma, some years previously to 1800. Now these 
great changes, which appear to be merely the arbitrary 
workings of a young and violent river, are, 1 think, attribu- 
table entirely to pne cause, — a cause the importance of which 
has been recognized, but the effects of which have never been 
adequately observed. 

It has been admitted by more than one authority that the 
change in the course of the Brahmaputra was due to the fact 
that, owing to an abnormal flood in the year 1787, the River 
Teesta changed its allegiance from the Ganges to the Brahnaa- 
putra, which found ^ fresh outlet through the Jenai, the 
present main stream of the Brahmaputra (or Jamuna, as it is 
here called) This abnormal flood was felt far to the south 
‘down the Meghna and the Ganges, and the evidence afforded 
«by old correspondence of the period, leads one to the inference 
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that the Teesta’s flood waters were divided between the old 
Brahmaputra and the Meghna on the one hand, and the Jenai 
and the Ganges below Goalundo on the other hand. The- 
correspondence of those years, which still exists, proves conclu- 
sively that the ravages of the flood were particularly felt in the 
Pergannahs (or fiscal divisions) of Rdjnagar, Idilpur and 
Srir4mpur. Now the Idilpur and Srirdmpur Pergannahs 
form the area through which the Nayabhangani River worked its 
way from the Meghna to the old Ganges or Padma ; and the 
evidence to prove that this change was due to the flood of 1787 
is almost incontravertible. The old course of the Brahma- 
putra and the Meghna (its continuation) was violently aflected 
by the flood. Mohanpur, which Rennell surveyed in 1764 on 
the east bank of the Meghna, somewhat to the north of 
Ch4ndpur, was left in 1793, as old correspondence proves, on 
the west bank of that river, which was swinging violently in ita 
course (it may be added, the river has now resumed its former 
course) . In 1 787 , the year of the great flood , a block of 10 square 
miles of thfe Tipperah bank of the Meghna was reported as having 
been washed away, while on the Faridpur or Western bank, 
the correspondence of the period teems with references to the 
diluvion and inundation of the Idilpur and Srirdmpur 
Pergannahs, commencing from the year 1787 ; the river in fact 
was cutting so violently that the Collector of Dacca expressed 
his fear, in a letter to the Board of Revenue, that the whole of 
these pergannahs would be swept away. The correspondence 
moreover actually locates the area, where the destruction was 
most widespread ; and the mouzaJis thus located form the very 
spot where the Nayabhangani River was flowing, 7 years later 
at the utmost, with its destructive stream, across the Isthmus of 
Srirdrapur, connecting the Meghna with the Ganges at or near 
Monerpour (now called Char Manpura). From the north of 
Dacca to the south of the present district of Faridpur, the 
damage caused by the flood can be traced distinctly and the 
evidence to prove the formation of the Nayabhangani River 
from the date of the flood is so strong, as to substantiate the 
hypothesis that the Teesta River was directly responsible for 
this remarkable change. 

Now the third pergannah in which the flood of 1787 was 
so severely felt, m., Rdjnagar, an area untouched by the River 
Meghna, lies mainly in the angle formed by RenneU’s Oalliganga 
River, at its meeting with the Ganges; and it was by the 
opening up of this Oalliganga River, that the Ganges had by 
the year 1818 found for itself a new exit into the Meghna. 
The new stream was called the Kirtinassa (the Destroyer of 
Glories). That the consummation of this change required a 
period of 30 years from the date that the Teesta and Brahma- 
putra commenced sending the bulk of their water down the 
Jenai Rivej to meet the Ganges at Jaffierganj above R4jnagar,, 
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is not a matter of surprise.^ It is true that the flood of 1787 was 
sudden and severe ; it spread its ravages even so far south as 
Rennell's !3augebary (Bansgari) ; but it is equally certain that 
the Brahmaputra acquiesced in its new course down the Jenai 
slowly, almost imperceptibly. Even so late as 1840, the old 
river to the north of Dacca was still known as the main stream 


of the Brahmaputra. Changes in the lower deltaic plains do 
not show themselves by sudden outbursts, but by a process 
whereby the river shifts by cutting its own banks or by gra- 
dually entering into and opening out the banks of some smaller 
stream. The period of 30 years is not surprising. At the same 
time the swing of a river within the area of its oscillation 
appears to be so confined (the example of the Ganges before 
its junction with the Jamuna will be noticed later) that one 
feels practically compelled to search for some external cause 
to account for a change of such a nature as is seen in the 
Rdjnagar area; that the change is still in actual progress may 
be accounted for by the magnitude of the change ; the pro- 
gress of the changes will be recounted below. 

A more detailed analysis of the evidence would, I aver, 
definitely prove that these two enormous changes, the formation 
of two entirely new rivers, are due solely to the convulsion caused 
by the change in the course of the River Teesta. It is here 
that the battle of the rivers was renewed, and it is here that 
the fight is being maintained even at the present date. The 
Brahmaputra, disturbed by the irruption of the River Teesta, 
was unable to hold its own against the Meghna at the point of 
junction north of Dacca; driven into the Ganges, it has 
renewed its attack with the aid of that river through the 
Kirtinassa. 


It may be urged that I have neglected the changes that 
have occurred at the present junction of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra Rivers. One hears of a Goalundo that now lies 
some miles from the situation of the place that at present 
bears that name ; during the period of flood one sees the place 
actually changing before one’s eyes beneath the swirl of 
the current of the united streams; chars in mid-stream form 
and disappear with a tantalizing fickleness ; the location of the 
deep water channel causes the marine surveyor many an 
anxious moment. One remembers that in 1838 the Ganges was 


1 The year 1818 [i.e. 1225 B.S.) is the date assigned by local tradition : 
since writing the above, I have found amongst the correspondence of 
the Board of Revenue a letter written in Marcb 1794, dealing with thana 
boundaries. In this the Nay a Nadi Bathkhola (the real name of the 
Calliganga) or Kirtinassa is mentioned. There is no doubt as resrards the 
identification, and the name Kirtinassa implies that the river hcKl al- 
ready attained a considerable size. This takes us within 7 years of the 
big flood, though it is clear from the size of the original stmam as late 
as 1840, that the change was not by any means consummated by 1784. 
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fordable at several places above the junction, its waters finding 
a fresh outlet through the River Garai. It must be granted 
that when two big rivers meet, their junction must present 
a continuous series of changes ; but in the present instance the 
changes are strictly local and temporary ; the main swing of 
the river has not b^n materially affected ; the fears expressed' 
by Ferguson have not been realized; the Garai, so far from 
having assumed the greatness prophesied, is now a sluggish 
stream, only navigable in the rains; the Chandina is not only 
fordable, but dry in places; the Ganges still flows on despite 
the Brahmaputra, in fact at the point of junction the stream of 
the Ganges occupies practically the identical bed through which 
it flowed when Rennell surveyed it. There have been changes, 
great and destructive, but only such as one would expect from 
the natural disturbance where two great rivers blend into one; 
there has been no radical departure from its course, such as is 
seen further to the south and east. The place of battle has been 
transferred to the R^jnagar area, where the old fight between 
the Meghna and the Brahmaputra has been resumed, and, 
despite the additional attack of the Ganges, the Meghna is 
again proving victorious. It is over this area that one is able 
to discern and trace out the radical changes due to the great 
convulsion ; and it is this change of the battle field from the old 
junction of the Brahmaputra and Meghna to the RAjnagar 
area that lends conviction to the view that the cause which 
terminated the former fray is identical with the cause which 
has reopened the battle on a fiercer scale in a new area. 

In dealing with the changes in the course of the Ganges 
in greater detail, I may be excused perhaps if I confine myself 
in the main to the scenes of the most importance in order to 
show the changes which are relevant to the arguments which 
have been advanced; the other changes could be shown more 
clearly and more shortly by a comparative map. The important 
areas are the junction of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, the 
Rdjnagar area and the Nayabhangani River. 

Omitting the area from Rennell’s ComercaUy to Moddapur, 
where the channel has certainly shifted northward at the 
Moddapur bend to the extent of over two miles, the long 
W.E. reach, and the subsequent N.S. reach may be treated 
jointly, as forming the area most liable to be affected by the 
junction of the two streams.* The majority of the places shown 
by Rennell in his map can still be traced, e.g., Bailgutchy, 
RagAnauthpur, Calkapour, Bowanypour, Maldo, Notypour, 

J Rennell shows two channels in the E.W. reach at the junction. I 
only deal with the more southerly channel. The N. channel is now 
quite dry : it id impossible to say which was the deep water channel in 
1764. It may be that at times the N. channel has been the important 
one, but at any rate the S. channel is the survivor, and must demand 
our attention. 
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Bettury and Panchsuiya, though many of them are merely 
reformations in situ ; this naturally prevents a visual com- 
parison with complete accuracy, but it may be assumed that 
their position is approximately the same : the local cultivator 
has a genius for identifying a lost site. To explain this reach, 
I attach a rough sketch map to show the course which the 
river has taken. This map shows the line of Rennell’s map 
(roughly plotted), the line of the river 1787-8, the line in 1868, 
and the present river bank, together with the limit to which 
the river has cut, so far as can be judged, within this period. 
It will be observed in the easterly reach that after a short 
period of cutting soon after Rennell’s survey, the whole river had 
shifted N. by 1858 except at the actual junction with the 
Jamuna where the course lay slightly to the South ; subsequently 
the river has shifted further north throughout the reach, 
with the result that the present junction of the rivers is practi- 
cally identical with the junction as surveyed by Rennell ; 
Maldaha (Maldo) and Char Natibpur^ (Notypour) have both 
reformed in original site ; rounding the bend, it may be noticed 
that between 1763 and 1787-8 (the line of which can be plotted 
accurately from an interesting old ruhokari) the W. bank had 
cut to the extent of about 1 mile ; this line curiously happens 
to correspond with the limit of river action ; from that date, 
the tendency of the river has been to move in an easterly direc- 
tion, the present W. bank being in places as much as 4 miles 
from the bank of 1787-8 ; it may be added that this bank is at 
present cutting, but it is difficult to say whether this process 
is more than temporary. The E. bank has cut in a correspond- 
ing manner ; Rennell’s Jamalpur, Allachypour, Soalto have all 
disappeared ; the river bed has opened out to the breadth of 
3j[ miles, a large part of which is occupied by Coronation Char, 
a low-lying mass of sand, the predecessor of which may be 
noticed in Renneirs map. Such are the facts ; it remains for 
us to draw the inferences. It is not improbable that in the 
Easterly reach, the limit of river action was reached soon after 
RennelTs survey ; it is a definite fact that in the southerly 
reEWjh, the limit was arrived at by 1787-8. This date happens to 
correspond with the date of the big change in the River Teesta, 
i.e., the date at which the Brahmaputra probably commenced 
sending its waters down the Jenai ; from this date we find that 
the river began to move away from its Faridpur bank (i.e., 
the S. and W. bank), except at its actual junction ; in other 
words the general tendency of the river since 1787 has been 
to deposit its silt on the Faridpur bank, the tendency having 


1 These two villages partly exist on the North or Pabns bank of the 
river, but this would not affect the argument, as a variation of a mere 
half mile in a river course is not a discrepancy of much importance in 
the rapidly changing deltaic lands. 
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changed immediately after the irruption of the Teesta.^ 
The point of junction of the two rivers, however, remains 
identical. The facts prove that in this area the changes that 
have occurred are no radical changes but merely the outcome 
of a continuous altered tendency to cut in one direction, while 
what may be termed a big settling pool has formed opposite 
Goalundo, a not unnatural result of the union of the rivers. ^ 

Tliis north-easterly tendency of the river, the innovation 
introduced by the River Teesta, is not peculiar to this 
locality ; the tendency is clearly seen the whole length of the 
Padma as far as the R4jnagar area, and it is quite apparent 
that the enormous changes which have occurred there, are the 
direct result, the final expression of this tendency ; the changes 
at the junction are merely ancillary to the Rdjnagar changes — 
a means to an end. 

The proof of this argument is the lie of the river from the 
Ooalundo reach as far as the Noorpour and Nulluah of Ren- 
nell’s Map XVI. Throughout the whole of this stretch the river 
has shifted N. E. ; of the places marked by Rennell on the N. E. 
bank not one remains. Noorpour has vanished leaving no trace 
behind it ; Nurilapour is now represented by a new formation 
Char Nurullapur, one of the few accretions on the N.E. bank in 
this stretch. East of Nurilapour in Rennell’s map, at the junc- 
tion of two roads, will be found the name Mynehaut; this place 
(Moinat has recently sunk beneath the Paidma’s waters ; the 
extent of the cutting can thus be realized. Panchar which 
Rennell evidently intended to plot on the S. W. bank is now 
some 6 miles from the main stream ; and a strip of char land 
along the whole of this S. W. bank, at least 3/5 miles in breadth 
shows clearly the old southern course of the river. 

I would not assort so much that tlie actual cutting has 
been continuous, as that the tendency has remained operative. 
In 1858, for example, the Padma had divided into two branches 
south of Goalundo, the S. branch flowing by Faridpur, a bed 
which is now completely dry in the cold weather *; efforts of the 


I It is a curious fact that north of the junction the Jamuna has dis- 
played the opposite tendency and has deposited its hilt on the East bank ; 
it appears that below the junction the Ganges has been able to maintain 
its own tendency against that of the Jamuna. 

^ The floods of the present year (1910) appear to bely the above 
parckgraph. The river has cut violently along the Fari Ipur bank, and 
has tended to resume its course of 1858 hard by Faridpur (see below). 
I would add, however, that the river has also been cutting away the 
opposite bank, the result being an enlargement of the settling-pool. The 
violent cutting on the Faridpur bank is doubtless largely due to the 
abnormal flood of the Brahmaputra, before the Ganges had risen. 

^ It is claimed that this place has reformed in situ on the South- 
West or Faridpur bank ; this however requires careful proof. 

* See previous footnote; the coming cold weather may see a change; 
this would not, however, prove an altered * tendency * in the river. 
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river to break south have continually been checked by this 
counteracting north-eastward tendency. 

It is not unnatural to suppose that this tendency should 
incline the river to break away from its original course where- 
ever the first vulnerable point offered itself, and it is obvious 
that this inclination would assert itself in the strongest degree 
where the old course commenced to curve away to the south ; 
both these conditions happened in 1787 to exist at the same 
place, namely, at the point where Rennell’s Gaily ganga River 
flowed east from the Padma to join the Meghna at Chiddypour, 
where the north-eastward tendency would incline the river to 
force its way into the smaller stream (see Map XVII of the 
Bengal Atlas). It does not appear from his journal that Bennell 
actually surveyed this stream ; he has at least omitted an impor- 
tant town of the name of Serripur (Sripur), a town mentioned by 
Jao De Barros(1553), Nicholas Pimenta (1699), Pierre du Jarric 
(1610), Ralph Fitch and others as a town of much importance 
and which certainly had not disappeared in RenneU’s day. He 
has also given the river a wrong name. Calliganga was the name 
of the stream flowing from Ganganagar ^ through Luricool and 
Mulfatganj to Chiddypour. Be that as it may, the main stream 
of the Padma was flowing through RenneU’s Calliganga by the 
year 1818. The change was clearly a gradual one ; there is no 
local tradition, as is so commonly the case even when unwar- 
ranted by the facts, of a sudden irruption of the river, and even 
so late as 1840 a large mass of water was still finding its way 
through the old course by Ganganagar, which still retained the 
name Ganges or Padma as against the Kirtinassa of the new 
stream. The new course was in origin a widening of Rennell’s 
so-called Callyganga River. The interesting aspect of the 
struggle now commences, for the Kirtinassa was the weapon 
with which the Brahmaputra armed its ally the Ganges against 
the Meghna. The river had broken entirely new ground ; Ren- 
nell’s Callyganga, the real name of which was the Naya Nadi 
Rathkhola,* had but a few years previously been a sacred road, 
and for 200 years at least before that date, no river had crossed 
the isthmus. The struggle which ensued must be described 
briefly. 

The current of the Kirtinassa was exceedingly strong, per- 
haps due to a difference in the level of the Ganges and Meghna 
Rivers ; the Meghna, at least, appears to have been taken at 
a temporary disadvantage ; the big char, Pommanarra, shown 


1 The Kaliganga Mah&l near Ganganagar still marks the sitojuf this 
old and forgotten river? , 

* New river of the car path. In former days it is said that the 
•sored car was drawn along this road in the Sripur Bdthjdtra (Car 
festival). It is said that the weight of the oar hollowed out the path and 
this formed a khal by the influx of water from the Ganges to the 
Meghna^ 
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by Rennell S.E. of Rdjabdri, was swept away and the Meghna 
was forced to deposit what silt it held, on the islands to the 
north, forming a large peninsula, while the Kirtinassa proceeded 
to cut away the . bank of the Meghna. But the new river 
was an unstable adversary, and in the violence of its swing 
about the year 1830 Rennell’s Mulfatganj was swept away, the 
river bank lying a mile to the South. By 1840, however, the 
Meghna had begun to assert itself, and the north-eastward ten- 
dency of the Ganges was clearly seen in a northern shift of the 
course of the new river, which at the same time was com- 
pelled to deposit a large amount of silt to the south down the 
West bank of the Meghna in the shape of an extensive reach of 
island chars. So great was the deposit, that the Kirtinassa, 
its mouth practically blocked up, attempted to find for itself a 
fresh outlet. From Noorpour it swept south again in its old 
bed by P4ncliar almost to Badrasun ; there the north-eastward 
tendency again asserted itself and its oscillation sent it back to 
Khagootia which it carried away with its pagoda at the junction 
with the original Kirtinassa, opening up in addition a small 
stream north of Rdjnagar to Mulfatganj. By this date (1858- 
1860) the chars which the Meghna had forced the new river to 
deposit at its junction down the western bank had assumed 
very large proportions. The attempt of the Padma to find a 
new outlet had failed ; the new channel commenced to silt up 
rapidly and the original channel of the Kirtinassa resumed its 
former importance. The Meghna, however, was still insistent, 
and the Kirtinassa was again defeated in the effort to keep 
open its mouth. In 1869 it strove for a fresh outlet with 
remarkable success down the new channel just to the north of 
Rdjnagar. Such was the force of the new attack which con- 
centrated again at Chiddypour that the history of the original 
irruption of the Kirtinassa was repeated, and the new stream 
carried away in its course the chars, which it had been compelled 
to deposit on the W. bank of the Meghna In 1871 R4jnagar 
with all its glories was swept away ; but the southward cutting 
of the stream did not augur well for ultimate success ; in 1880-1 
Luricool and Jopsha vanished with their buildings and pago- 
das. Between 1873-1883, the old main channel ot the Padma 
(Kirtinassa), about two miles in breadth, was often fordable. 
But its force was spent ; the north-eastward tendency again 
asserted itself, and in ten years’ time the new stream had given 
place again to the original channel * and the Padma was deposit- 
ing its silt more extensively than before down the Meghna choara. 

The battle appears to be based on a recurring principle ; 
the Padma strives to maintain its north-eastward tendency ; 

1 1 do not mean that the original channel was in identically the 
same ^aition. After each rebuff, it appaan to have ahifted slightly to 
the N.B. 
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the Meghna refuses and compels the Padma to silt up its mouth ; 
the Padma breaks away to the south, until arrested by its 
natural tendency ; it clears its mouth and then proceeds again on 
the N.E* tack ; then the Meghna in its turn comes to the fore 
and the process is repeated with a considerable amount of des- 
truction in the battle area. The fight has been fought twice and 
it is not unlikely that a similar recurrence will be seen within 
a short time ; but prophecy over so short a period with regard 
to so complicated a force, the intensity of which depends largely 
on two varying and independent factors, the floods of the 
Brahmaputra and Ganges, is a difficult task. 

Suffice it to say that at present a transition stage appears 
to have been reached in the third encounter ; the Padma has 
striven to move its stream further to the north right up to the 
base of the great R4jab4ri pagoda; but neither has the Meghna 
been idle. Near Lohujang (Tarpasha) steamer station the 
Padma has been compelled to carry its main channel from 
the northern to the southern bank, by the formation of an 
extensive char on the Dacca bank stretching from Lohujang 
with one short break to the Meghna. The Padma is cutting 
hard again for an exit to the south in the R4jnagar area ; but 
at present the channel rebounds to the N. bank at the break 
in the char at the R4jab4ri Moth^ but a short distance from 
the junction of the rivers, where the chara on the north bank 
again appear. The junction of the rivers during the flood 
is a memorable sight as the brown waters of the Padma meet 
the clearer resisting water of the Meghna ; for some miles the 
waters remain distinct without mingling, and it is along this 
line that a long spit of char land is forming as a bar to the 
passage of the P^ma. When this bar is complete, it is difficult 
to see what is to prevent the Padma from carrying R4jnag4r 
away once more and repeating the process of which it has 
already enjoyed a double experience. 

Leaving the Rdjnag4r area and following Rennell in his 
journey southward from Pdnchar, we find but little trace of 
the old main stream until Takya is reached. Ganganagar island 
still exists as Rennell saw it, a solitary patch which has survived 
in the area of the great struggle, while all the surrounding lands 
have disappeared and reformed. A narrow MoZ, the Mara 
Padma (Dead Padma), lying west of a larger and newer river, 
is all that remains of the once mighty stream. Near Diggary- 
para the old course is completely dry, but traces of a course, 
earlier than that shown by Rennell, can be seen for a distance 
of some 25 miles ; in fact in one place the broken bank of a 
very old tank shows the exact limit of the, river action. Near 
Bhadrachap and Rannysar (which are, by the way, misplaced by 
Rennell) the old course of the east branch of the river appears 
again in the shape of a narrow hhal, passing round Nagerpara 
where the old bed may be easily distinguished, as far as Char 
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Manpura (Monnerpour). South of Char Manpura the old eastern 
branch can be traced in a series of chcar mouzdhs but is com- 
pletely dried up ; the west channel vid Goumadi still exists in 
a somewhat abated form slightly west of its original course, 
but it now carries the waters of the Kumar (Coomar) and Ariel 
Khan rivers. The network of rivers shown by RenneU between 
the E. and W. channels have now completely changed, and 
are filled with the waters of the Meghna which has broken 
through the isthmus of Sririmpur in the shape of the Nayabhan- 
gani River and of the Ariel Khan, a young and problematical 
river flowing from above Pdnchar and meeting the old course 
of the Padma near Takya. 

As regards the Nayabhangani it is unnecessary to add to 
what hM already been said. This extraordinary new liver has 
kept alive the lower courses of the old Padma but at present 
it is showing a strong tendency to silt up. This tendency 
appears to be due to the success of the Meghna in damming 
back the Padma some 25 miles to the north at R4jab4ri and 
compelling it to deposit its silt along the west bank of the 
Meghna. So extensive are the chars thus formed that they have 
thrust the mouth of the Nayabhangani so far south as to make 
it appear to be a feeder of, rather than a dependent on, the 
Meghna. 

To enter into a detailed description of the charges that 
have occurred between Rennell’s Panchar, Habibganj and 
Tockya would be an Augean task. Even within the last few 
years the usurping river, the Ariel Khan, which now holds the 
field, has changed its course completely over a long reach, mov- 
ing 5 miles to the east ; of the 250 square miles in this area, not 
twenty can claim continuous existence since RennelPs day, the 
changes in the area are as rapid as they are extraordinary. 
Madaripur which 50 years ago lay on RennelPs Comar River is 
now washed, and is in imminent danger of being washed away 
by the Ariel Khan. It would require a Delphic oracle to pro- 
phesy the future. 

Of the more southerly reaches of the river, the branch to 
Sewtalury (Jhalakati) has practically maintained its old course ; 
it is however interesting to note that the opening up of the 
Kirtinassa in 1818 resulted in thf* stretch of river below 
Gournadi almost drying up, until opened out again by the 
Ariel Khan. Further south the volume of water which flows 
into the Meghna, approximately through the mouths surveyed 
by Rennell as the mouths of the Ganges, is still immense ; but 
the water is that of the Nayabanghani and the new and vigor- 
ous stream of the Ariel Khan — a stream the effect of which in 
the near future it is difficult to estimate. 

Rennell’s Journal does not deal with the area lying further 
south, and it would be out of place to attempt to describe the 
extraoi|linary changes which have taken place in the series of 
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massive ch^ira shown in Rennell’s maps. It will suffice to say 
that they have become consolidated into the immense island of 
Bhola, a subdivision of the Bdkarganj district ; the changes 
afford a valuable object lesson of the method by which this 
backward part of the delta is being developed, and its land 
face being brought into line with the more westerly consolidated 
portions. 


Conchiaion. 

These notes deal with a small aspect of the geography of 
the delta, but it is none the less an aspect of some importance 
which lias not suffered in the past from an exuberance of 
investigation. I have attempted to describe the influences 
which have led to the most important changes and to show that 
what may appear to be a mere arbitrary change is in reality 
one of a series of direct, perhaps natural, effects of a single 
cause. The absence of a really modern map will doubtless 
render the task of following these changes somewhat difficult; 
the maps at present available are the result of a survey some 
60 years old, and until the maps of the present survey are pub- 
lished those maps can only show the changes in progress and 
not the result achieved ; I attempt to supply the deficiency 
in some degree by rough sketch maps. 

The object of this paper is not merely academic ; it 
attempts to show that a certain definite order obtaips in an area, 
the nature of which appears at first sight to be one of chaotic 
change ; that a definite tendency has been operative for a period 
of over 120 years, that this tendency has been accompanied by 
a systematic, if complicated, method of change. Granted (and 
I admit that it is a big hypothesis) that no such convulsion 
occurs again among the hill rivers as the change in the course 
of the river Teesta, I see no reason to suppose that the system 
and tendencies above described will suffer any material altera- 
tion. Considering the interest that is at present being shown in 
the waterways of this area and the attempts that are being made 
to open out channel'* as a means of communication, I feel that 
this paper may possess some practical value. An appreciation 
of these principles might at least have prevented the ineffectual 
attempt to open out what is known as the Naria channel 
between Rajabdri and Madaripur and would have shown the 
greater possibilities of the Maynakata ' Khal and Kristanagar 

i The Maynakata Khal {vid Panchar) is roughly the bed of the 
Ganges as surveyed hy liennell, and through which the Kirtinassa came 
again when it firht broke south. The Ksistanagar channel is the 
remnant of the second attempt to break south. The Naria channel 
(which is now almost dry) is the place where the Kirtinassa after 
breaking 8. was driven back by the Meglina; it has enjoyed a continuous 
process of silting up ever since its formation — obviotii^y owing to the 
damming influence of the Meghna. 
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«ie)ta buUdiag op ridges on whioh to nm until titMy fiiie2lD4i|in 
over the edge oornmnaoe to laiae for themeelvea « ittfjk , 
ndge end so on od fit/hittim t It is « iset od some note tint isi 
the area under diaonnion, the oldest lands wideh rivers 
mnet have deporited severri oeaturies ago, am ronridSHdi^ 
lower than many of tiie new char lands whioh have been totthed 
by the gradual reoesaiao of a river ; and it is a fact stffl V|IM 
worthy m note that none of the grrat ohangee deaeribed oaa 
by the widest stretch of the ima^ation be aaorihed th titil 
ndge theory. The dieory does not afford a aatistsotoiy 
esnlauation of the method by whioh the mouth of the 
is udng filled up, nor of the formation of the new hmds md 
rivers hi the remainder of the area. 
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CHANGES IN THE RIVERS OF THE DELTA. 







49. mmiSHATlC SUPPLBHENT, No. XIV. 

aumcMtloa of the ortlele below ia eontlnuccl 
from p. 345 of the Joimul end Peoeecdlnf* '' for 
ipto. 


82. Soa BABi Ikdo-Gbibk aitd Sorrauir Oonrs. 

Ia the Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal for the 
yeam 1897 and 1898, Mr. Vincent Smith pnbhshed an interest- 
ing seriea of pafters on some coins of ancient and medusTal 
Itt^, enidtlea ‘Numismstic Notes and Norelties.' 1 have 
writtm^ the following brief notes on aindlar lines, desoriptiTe 
of a few coins which have come into my hands during the last 
four years. The references are all to Volume I of the new 
* Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta,’ by 
Mr. Vincent Smith. The British Museum Catalogue is that 
ot the coins of the Greek and Soirthic Kings of Bactria and 
India. 

1. AaoaBBios. 


Silver, round. Weight, 35 grains. Sise, ‘76 inches. 


'Obverse.— Bust of king r., diad. Legend, 
AUCAloY NIKH<l>oPoYrbdow APXEBloY. 


BAZIaEUX 


K Beeerse. — ^Zeus standing, facing, holding sceptre in 4. and 
hhpng thunderbolt with r. hand; mon., L PI. VII, 16; r 
riiuilnr to PI. VII, 28. Kharosthi legend, mAarajata dhrami- 
hoM jc^adhmm, below Arkbebtyasa. 

This hemidrMhm of Arohebios is a variety of the com- 
mon type as illustrated at B. M. Gat., PL IX, 2. The bust is 
diSeient, and apparently depicts the king as a men cf more 
mature age than he appears on the usual variety. On the 
ievstse are two monograms similar to those on coin B. M. Gat., 
PI. IX, 5. 


Copper, squwe. Weight, 123. Sise, '85. 

(Means.— Bust of Zeus r., diad. ; soaptre on shouldtr. 
Legend on three sides as on 1. 

Bavarse.— The caps of the Diosouroi, and two palms. ‘Mon. 
(nelov. rimilar to PL'VU, 67. Legmid dn three smUs asmt t. 

This has bean puWshed in the B. M. Oat., PL XXXI, 6, 
but is a tare type. The monogram of this speoimeB is 

JiAHMor.. 
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3. Apollodotos. 

Copper, square. Weight, 146. Size, *8. 

Obverse , — Apollo facing undraped but shod, holding arrow 
in r. and bow in 1. hand. Legend on three sides BAZi AEflZ 
AnoAAoAoJoY ZnTHPoZ. 

Reverse . — Tripod of peculiar form on stand, in square of 
dots ; mon. . Kh. legend on three sides, r. maharajasa, top 
ApaladcUasa, 1. tratarasa. 

This is a rare variety of a very common type of the 
copper coinage of Apollodotos. Not only is the tripod 
strikingly different in shape from that usually occurring, but 
the attitude of Apollo is distinct. The issue has been recognized 
as a separate variety by Cunningham in his ‘ Coins of Alexan- 
der’s Successors in the East,’ and he says that all the speci- 
mens of this variety are of inferior execution, which I think 
is open to question. He only knew of one weight, the chal- 
kons, and the specimens in the British and Indian Museums 
are of this weight. The coin now published is a dichalkon. 

1 also possess a lepton. 

4. ZOILOS. 

Copper, round. Weight, 230. Size, *86. 

Obverse . — Apollo r., clad in chlamys and boots; holds 
in both hands an arrow ; quiver at his back. Legend, 
BAZlAEXlZZQTHPoZ, Zf2IAoY below. 

Reverse. — Tripod; 1. Kh. figure 4; r. figure 1. Kh. legend, 
maharajasa tratarasa ^ below Jhoilasa. 

This is a thick and dumpy coin. It is similar in type to the 
coins of Apollodotos illustrated at PL IV, 7, and bears the same 
relation to the usual variety with the small elephant in the 1. 
field of the obverse, that tMs coin of Apollodotos bears to the 
common Apollodotos medallion of the same type depicted 
at PI. IV, 6. 

6. Mbnandbb. 

Silver, round. Weight, 36. Size, '6. 

Ohverae.— Bu.st of king 1., helmeted, thrusting with javelin. 
Legend, BAZlAEHZ ZQTHPoZ, below MENANAPoY. 

Reverse . — Pallas 1., holding aegis ini., and hurling thunder- 
bolt withr. hand; mon. PI. ^^1, 86. Kh. legend, maharajasa 
tratarasa^ below Menadrasa. 

A very rare variety of the common type in which the 
king is depicted as diademed and hurling the javelin. It is 
not described in the existing Brit. Mus. Cat., but is illustrated 
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in the * Ariana Antiqua ’ and in Cunningham’s * Coins of 
Alexander's Successors in the East.’ As both these works are 
difficult of access, I illustrate a specimen in my possession. 

6 . 

Copper, square. Weight, 60. Size, *6. 

Obverse, — Helmeted bust 1. Legend,!. BAZlAEfiZ, top 
ZriTHPoZ. r. MENANAPoY. 

Reverse, — Nik6 r. , holding palm and wreath ; mon. illeg- 
ible. Kh. legend, top iratarasa, 1. Menadrasa, 

The only specimen of this common t3rpe of Menander’s 
copper coinage known to me in which the bust is turned to 
the left, instead of to the right. 

7. DlONYSlOS. 

Copper, round. Weight, 260. Size, 1*1. 

Obverse, — Apollo to r., clad in chlamys and boots; holds 
arrow in both hands, quiver at back. Legend on three sides, 1. 
BAZIAEnZ, topZQTHPoZ, r. AloNYZloY. 

Reverse, — Tripod; r. trident, 1. Kh. letter ji, Kh. legend, 
r. maJuirajasaf top tratardsa, 1. Dianisiyasa, 

A round copper coin of Dionysios is a novelty. It is a 
counterpart of a well-known copper coin of Apollodotos, as 
might have been expected, since all the known types of the 
issues of Dionysios are taken from those of Apollodotos. 

8. Philoxbnos. 

Copper, square. Weight, 110. Size, *76. 

Obverse, — Deity standing facing with r. hand resting on 
hip, and comucopiae in 1. ; mon. to 1. Legend, 1., and top 
illegible but presumably BAZlAEDZ aNIKHToY- To r. 
apparently HAEEAoY or <1 )IAE-AoY. 

Reverse, — Humped bull standing r. ; below Gr. letter 
Kh. legend, r. maharajasay top apadihatasa^ 1. probably Phila- 
sinasa. 

When I first acquired this coin, which is obviously genuine, 

I tliought that T had found a specimen of a new Indo-Greek 
king. The coin is of passable workmanship, and the figure of 
the deity on the obverse is quite distippt from that found on 
the usual copper coins of Philoxenos. On the latter she is 
shown as standing 1. with r. hand advanced. Here she is fac- 
ing with her r. hand on her hip. Also the style of the design 
is quite distinct. Although the name of the king is almost 
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certainly Philasinasa on the Kharosthi side, it is not 4>IAo- 
ENoY oil Greek side. In support of the possibility of 
its being some other name, perhaps new, 1 may instance the 
copper coin exhibiting the joint names of Lysias and Antialkidas 
— Br. Mus. Cat., PI. XXXI, 2. But the probabilities are that 
an ignorant engraver blundered the name ^lAoH ENoY* Still 
the coin is a new and interesting one. 

9. Hippostratos. 

Copper ; round. Weight 240. Size, 1. 

Obverse , — Conventional design of Apollo standing r. hold* 
ing arrow in both hands, and clad in chlamys and boots. 
Legend gone but probably BAZlAEfiZ ZHTHPoZ, below 
inrioZTPAToY- The first five letters of the name are just 
visible. 

Reverse , — Tripod ; mon. r. Kh. letter m : mon. 1, Plate VII, 
110. Kh. legend rmharajasa Iralarasa, below (HipathratcLsa), 

Round copper coins of Hippostratos are very rare, and 
have so far never been figured. Dr. White King had two, see 
White King Sale Cat., Part I, No. 161, and supplement to Parts 
I and II, No. 4549. Of No. 161 it is remarked in the Catalogue 
that tiU the time of its publication, such round pieces were un- 
known. Yet they are mentioned by Cunningham in his * Coins 
of Alexander’s Successors’: see coins of Hippostratos the 
Great, No. 6a. 

10. Artemidoros. 

Copper, square. Weight, 20. Size •46. 

Obverse , — Artemis 1. wearing short chiton and holding out 
bow. Greek legend worn and illegible. 

Reverse . — Humped bull standing to right. Kh. legend r. 
rmharajasa, top apadihatasa, left probably Artemi .... 

This small coin is a novelty. In weight and size it cor- . 
responds with the hemi-lepton of Menander, B. M. Cat., PI. 

‘ XJI, 7. 

11. Strato. 

Billon, round. Weight, 46. Size, *6. 

Obverse . — Diademed bust to r. surrounded by barbarous 
Greek inscription. 

Reverse . — Pallas to 1. with aegis, hurlinc thunderbolt. 
Mon. r. Plate VII, 142; 1. Kh. letter Kh. legend rmharajasa 
tratarasa, below Stralasa. 

Professor Rapson has seen this coin and describes it as a 
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new variety of Strato. It belongs to the types attributed to 
Strato II. This coin and another like it were found by me in 
the Ambala District of the Punjab. 

12. Telbphos. 

Copper, rectangular. Weight, 120. Size, *85. 

In No. Ill of his paper ‘ Numismatic Notes and Novelties ’ 
(Journal A. S. B. for 1898), Mr. Vincent Smith published a 
copper coin of Telephos, the description of which was as 
follows : — 

Obverse. — Zeus (or king) seated 1. on throne with back ; his 
r. hand advanced ; in his 1. sceptre. 

Greek legend, BAZIAEHZ O*), EYEPrEToY (top), 
THAEDoY (r.)- 

Reverse. — Figure to r., seated in crouching attitude, with r. 
arm extended ; 1. arm not visible. 

Kharosthi legend, Maharajasa (r), Kalinakrarrui (top), sa 
Tdiphasa (damaged, on left). 

Mr. Vincent Smith remarked : ‘ The coinage of Telephos 
is ol extreme rarity, and has heretofore been known in silver 
only. The Elliot hemidrachra in the Bodleian Cabinet was 
considered unique until Von Sallet identified two duplicates of 
it among the unnamed coins of the Guthrie collection at Berlin.’ 

The copper coin of Telephos now described was sent to me 
four years ago. The obverse is the same as that of the coin 
described by Mr. Vincent Smith, but the reverse is new. 

Reverse. — Soldier (?) walking to r., wearing short cloak 
which floats behind his shoulders. His right arm is extended, 
and over his left shoulder he is carrying a spear or long staff. 
On his head is a Phrygian cap. To r. is the monogram peculiar 
to the coinage of Telephos, and to the biga type of the silver 
issues of Maues. Below the monogram is a peculiar object, 
possibly a stone or an altar. Kh. legend on three sides, r. mu- 
harajasa^ top*, KatonakramUj 1. sa Tiliphasa. 

The reverse design is unique, but resembles that of the 
unpublished hemidrachm of Strato I and Agathokleia in the 
British Museum. 

Every letter of the Kharosthi word corresponding to EYE 
pPEToY distinct. The first character is ha, and the 
second is Z, but the short vertical stroke only extends 
below the horizontal line of the I, converting the character into 
lo. The third character is a hook turned to the right, and 
according to Mr. Vincent Smith is either the cerebral, or the 
dental n. The fourth letter appears to be clearly At, but there 
is a dot below and to the left of the character. 
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13. Hsbmaeos. 

Silver, round. Weight, 160. Size 1. 

Ohverse.-SvLBt of king L, diad. Legend, BAZIAEDE 
ZDTHPor, below ePMAIoY. 

iJcverse.— Throned Zeus 1. radiate, with r. hand advanced, 
sceptre in 1. Mon. PL VII, 72. Kh. legend, maharajasa traia- 
rasa, below Haramayasa. 

The didrachms of Hermaeos are well known, but I illus- 
trate this specimen as it is in fine condition, and exhibits an 
unusual monogram. 

14. Azes. 

Copper, square. Weight, 60. Size *76. 

Obverse . — Male figure striding to 1., ohlamys flying behind ; 
holds club in r., and trident in 1. hand. Legend on three sides 
BaSiAEDZ BaZiaEHN MEPALoY AZoY- 

Reverse . — ^Female figure to r., peplum flying; holds out 
long fillet or garland; mon. PI. V, 10, Kh. legend on three 
Sides, mal^rajasa rajarajasa mahatasa Ayasa. 

This is a rare variety of the copper coinage of Azes, and 
has not been figured before. It is identical with B. M. Cat., 
p. 89, No. 186. 

16. 

Copper, rectangular. Weight, 70. Size, -8 x *6. 

Obverse.-^Klng on horseback r. carrying whip and bow ; 

Wend on three, sides .... 

Reverse. Zeus standing 1., holding Nike bearing wreath 
and palm in extended right hand, and long sceptre in 1. hand; 

?*°**'j ' ^ another character r. Kh. 

legend on three aides maharafaea maJuOaM Ayam. 

tu ®9^*® ®®PP6r coin of Azes bearing the presentiment of 
the standing Zeus Nikephoros, so common on this king’s silver 
coinage, is a novelty. I know of no other specimen. 

16 . Azes and Azmisns. 

Copper, rectangular. Weight, 166. Size 1 x -76. 

Olw^se — Herakles standing facing; holds in 1. Vumd club 
Md Uon 8 skin ; and with r. crowns himself; mon. 1. PI. VU 

BAZIAEUZ (BAZIAEflN MEP 

^eeerM.— Horse walking r. ; mon. r. illegible. Kh. legend 
on three sides {maharajasa rajarajasa mahatasa) Ayasa. 
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This type of copper coin is neither new nor extremely rare, 
but the fact that it bears the joint names of Azes and Azilises 
has not been previously recognized Professor Rapson, who 
has seen the specimen now described, agrees that the type 
should be ascribed to Azes and Azilises jointly. The B. M. 
Collection contains four examples of this type, two of which 
has been attributed to Azes — ^Pl. XTX, 11 — and two to Azilises 
— PI. XXI, 6. But there is no vestige of the name on the 
obverse of PI. XIX, 11, vvhile on PI. XXI, 5, the name on the 
Greek side is Azilises, while it is assumed that the correspond- 
ing name on the reverse is AyiUshasa. But only the first two 
characters are visible, and these are not Ayi, but Aya, i.e., the 
first two syllables of Ayaaa. 

Silver coins of Azes and Azilises jointly are known — see 
B. M. Cat., PI. XX, 3, and PI. XXXII, 9. See also Cunning- 
ham’s ‘ Corns of the Indo-Scythians, Sakas and Kushans.’ 

17. Gondopharbbs. 

Copper, round. Weight, 66. Size *6. 

Obverse, — Conventional presentiment of Apollo standing r. 
holding arrow in both hands, and clad in chlamys and boots; 
design in area surrounded by raised beading ; no legend. 

Reverse, — Area filled by Gondopharrian symbol ^ . Kh, 

legend extant but rubbed axid illegible. 

This interesting coin was brought to me fr6m Mathura. 
An Apolline type of the issues of Gondopharres is a novelty. 
With regard to the reverse design, compare coin B.M.Cat., PI. 
XXII, 12 

18. Gondopharres and Aspavabma. 

Copper, round. Weight, 160. Size *8. 

Obverse, — The king on horseback to left holding whip. In 
front of the horse is the Gondopharrian symbol ^ and ^ . 
The Greek legend is corrupt and ill^ible, resembling that on 
the coins ascribed to Azes II — Plate IX, 6, or on those of Gondo- 
pharres with inscription Sasasa. 

Reverse. — Zeus, naked to the waist, standing r., with r. 
hand raised, and long sceptre in 1. ; to right s 3 rmbols Kh. letter a, 
4^, and monogram, Plate X, II; to left mark Plate X, 33, and 
symbol B, Kh. inscription reading from the bottom up towards 
the left from the outside of the coin — Aspavarmasa (putrasa) 
Indravarma strategasq ; then returning to the bottom and ^read- 
ing up towards the right from the inside* of the coin — JaycUasa 
tratarasa. 

This coin is No. 274 in the first part of the White King 
Catalogue. It is there described as unpublished, and it is pointed 





oat iha poariMjr Ao#« tii«t A$pik Twim wai ooo>^ 
lioetod oritti Gtondophama, ind Wedit» K^pUM, as mil al 
wHli Ases. 


The usoal Tariety of Aim i&4 Atpa Vmaa copper om II 
lUuBtrated at B. M. Cat.^ Hate ZX^ S» and k wiU be seea ab a 


atrated at B. M. Cat.^ Hate ZX^ S» and k wiU be aee& ab a 
ooe that the present coin is Tory Aifymi* from it* 1%^ 
itt on horaebaok is to the left, and ia hont of him is the 


mmbdof Oondophacres. On the ordinary Aapa Varma coins 
the name Azes on the obrcrae Can be plaimy read, but the 


Greek insoiiption on the spedmen now diseased is quite ber« 
barouB and illegible. The tiame Azes oannot be read either on 
the coin illustrated in the White King Oata&ogue, or on any of 
the three specimens in my possession. 

!Bie figure of Jupiter on the reverse is identical with that 
on the coin of Gondopharres illustrated at Plate IX, 9. It 
seem hividious to oaU the mmk Plate X, 33, the symbol 
Wema Eadphises. A symbol with at least an equal claim to 
that title would appear to be Plate VII, 154. The mark Plate 
X, 33, or a modification of it, is foand on the coins ascribed by 


Mr. Vincent Smith to Azes 11 {Plate IX. 6) ; cm those of Azes 
n and Aspa Varma (Plate IX, 7) ; of Gkmdopharres (Plate IX, 
9) ; of Zeionisee ; and of Wema Kadphises. 

The arrangement of the Eharostni inscription on the reverse 
is peculiar. Then in addition to the words on the ordinary 


Aspavarma cdns, there is the term tratamaa. I have filled in 
the word putraaa on the analogy of the usual Aspavarma in* 
soription, but am not sure of it as there is a gap in the same 
place in all my three specimens, and the White King coin at 
this piece is inoktinot. 

The marks on the coin are almost identical with those on 


the coin of Gondopharres, Plate IX, 9, already referred to* 
Instead el Kh. pra is Kh. a. The other symbols are the same. 
So are the obverse and reverse designs and their positions. It 
seems to me that the coin prorides strong evid^ce to show 
that Aiqiavarma was the governor or satrap of Gondopharres as 
w^ as of Azes. This is consistent with Mr. Vincent Smith's 
View tlMt Azes 11 was succeeded by Gondopharres. 


19. KanvHiSBS II. 

OoMi round. Weight, 345. Hse 1. 

ObverM^Witliia fnuM butt of hiag to 1. we«ris| 
dUMiem ; t. b«ad gratM thoadetbolt or tvig, I. luuid nuts as 
bottom edge of framo; life «o»t bottoiM at we seek. Abo»ti 
M^b^er dotted oi»^, and ovat top edge of fnam fe pM#* 
W. Vn. 11^ To *, and k fegeod BACIAfiYC OOWMEO 

BmertiKgtMn fefeat, head r. t bbldi tffefe«i ifei 
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f jmtaid b^jr 914 over LriioiddMrB^dk^ 

" <4uiiiig^itW head. Ha ia leaajiig with hia feft atm <m 
I tif w hall etandixig behind him to r. ; to left symbol 
^ ItOi Hk legedC fuahamfam mfiadiraiam Mtwdoga 
^ himahapUaM Irolaro. 

^Pbii ie b new type of double stater of Wema Kadphi* 

ft lllkd k a superb speofanen. The obrezse resembles that of 
onto B. H €at.^ PI. XXV, 10, while the reverse is the same 
ai that of the doulde staters in the British Hnseum, except 
ffiva is f adng n^t instead of left. The coin has be^ 
Ifomhased for the Indian Museum. 

20. HtrvxsHKA. 

Co^pper, round. Weight » 240. Size 1. 

Obeerse. — ^Klng seated to front orosalegged on clouds^ 
head r ; 1. hand raised. Greek legend ill^ible. 

Reverse. — Wind-god running L, hia hair loose ; both arms 
indeed; tor. oA^o. 

The presentment oi Oado, the wind-god, is common on the 
e^gipdr ocdns of Kaniahka, but very rare on those of Huvishka. 
In bis * Ooins of the Indo-Scythians, Sakae and Kushaas ’ Cun- 
wb^gham published copper Chda coins of Huvishka, but with 
the elephant-rider obverse only, and remarked * Very rare ; only 
tw6 speomienB.’ The com now described is Ko. 444 of the fhst 
part ot the White King Catalogue, but has not been previously 
figured. 

21. iKDO-PABTHIAN. 

Copper, round. Weight, 110. Sise *85. 

Obesrse. — Bast of the king to 1., wearing tiara. Kh. (*> 
Uigend. 

Bseerae.-— Winged Nike facing, holds wreath. Kh. legend. 
This IS a new Indo-Parthimi ooin, but 1 cannot read the 
fragmentary inscnptions. 

DAimotmn: R. B. Whushbab. 

ard/ime, 1910. 

fik Sown Barb Coors or m Patk^ StntiXi^s or Dbhlx. 

The following seven eoins d the Behli Salt&ni are, to the 
bjUlt of my hoowMlgSr so far unpabHshad^ with the exdspikm 
'kf that of Shanm^Din Mabmdd Sh4h, bat this deas Mt 
mpikst to have been adequately desmibesL AD but the gdd 
^Ikwiieib {mm4 by me m the DehD baser within the last two 
3^gelaeobeaiimfiomB^ 
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this mint were forced currency issues of the design common to 
it and to Dehli, D4r-ul-l8l4m, Lakhnauti, Daulatdbdd, Satgaon, 
and Darra D4h4r or Dh4r. The date of the coin now pub- 
lished is 735, while the only date so far known to exist on the 
forced currency issue of Tirhut mint is 731. 


IV. 

Billon, 


Weight— 60 grs. 

Size — *6. 

Bate — 734. 

• 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

In circle. 

In double circle. 




aJU| 

vr;^ 



This is a variety of a common billon type of the issues of 
Muhammad Tughlaq, in which the date is always expressed in 
words. In one respect the coin is a freak because the word aju» 
(year) when used on the coinage of the Dehli Sultans, is invari- 
ably followed by the date in words. Otherwise it is a normal, 
well-executed specimen. Two of this variety were found in the 
same lot from which 1 got the coin of Shamsu-d-Din Mahmdd, 


V. 


Billon. 


Weight — 62 grs. 

Size — *7. 

Obverse. 

• 

Reverse. 

In circle 

In circle. 



»U 


e,lWU» 


Like the preceding coin, this is a variety of a common 
billon type of Muhammad Tughlaq^s coinage. Instead of the 
date in figures appear the words The coin is thin, 

and the lettering is distinct in style. 

VI* Firoz Shah tvith Zafar* 

Billon. 

Weight — 76 ^s. Size— *6. 

» Mint — ^Dehli. 
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Obverse, 

Reverse, 

^ 

•'kLi 

In circle. 


C— _ 


VII, Muhammad bin Firoz. 

Billon. 

Weight — 120 grs. 

Mint— Dehli. 

Size— -7. 

Date— 790. 

Obverse. 

Reverse, 

1 n circle. 

In circle. 

kJL. 

I i 

C 





The last two coins are novelties as they are both of 
Diru-l-Mulk Dehli. The first of the two belongs to the dateless 
varieties, and is a dumpy piece of poor workmanship ; the 
second is well executed and in fine condition. 

Lahore : R. B. Whitehead, C.S. 

Isl April, 1910. 

84. Some Coins from the Limbdi Treasury. 

In June last (1909) it was my good fortune to spend six 
delightful days at Limbdi, the capitsd of the State of that name 
in the Province of KathlawSd. Mr. Jhaverbhai Nathabhai 
Amin, the capable and trusted diwan, had suggested to His 
Highness the Thakor Sahib that a hoard of coins which long 
had been lying untouched in the State Treasury should be 
examined, and it was on this welcome errand that 1 visited the 
place. Every facility was afforded me for the inspection of the 
coins, each one of which passed through my hands. Number- 
ing some 6,600, they were all, with the exception of a few 
Native State coins, either rupees or half-rupees of the Mughal 
Emperors of India. The Great Mughals, Akbar, Jahan^, 
and Shah Jahan were but poorly represented, the large majority 
of the coins ranging from Aurangzeb to Muhammad Shah. 
The Thakor Sahib very kindly presented me fifty that were 
new to my collection. A description of these will perhaps be 
of interest, the more so as several of them have till now 
remained unedited. 
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Aurangzeh, 

Of the rupees of Aurangzeb’s reign four in the hoard 
issued from mints hitherto unregistered, but on two of these 
the mint-names still defy decipherment. One of the new 
mints is JinjI, Obv. and Rev.). The obverse of 

this JinjI rupee displays the ordinary legend, while 

the Hijrl year 1109 appear in the gdf of The 

reverse reads quite distinctly — 

Eighty miles south-west of Madras, “ the fortress of Jinji 
occupies seven adjacent hills, on each of which stands a fort 
bearing a distinct name**, Elliot (Dowson), VII, 348. In his 
‘ ‘ History of the Mahrattas ’ ’ Grant Duff tells at some length 
the story of the siege of Jinji. It appears that in 1693 the 
place was invested by the Mu^al troops under the prince Kam 
Bakh^) but so languidly were operations conducted that not 
till January, 1698, was the fortress carried by escalade. 
The Jinji rupee must have issued from the mint but a few 
months after this success, for the year of its issue, 1109 H., 
closed on July 9th, 1698. 

Another new mint that now falls to be registered is 
Mahmudbandar, (Figs. 2 and 3, Rev. only). Two 

duplicate rupees, each dated 61-1119, mutually help to reveal 
the mint-name, one containing its earlier letters Mahmudban 
. . . .and the other its later letters. . . .udbandar. Where this 
Mahmudbandar was situated is unknown to me.^ 

Yet two other rupees, one dated 30-1098 and the other 
42:-1109, are of the ordinary type, but in each case I have failed 
to read the mint recorded. In the hope that some coin-collec- 
tor may be able to suggest the correct reading of these names, 
the two Reverses are shown in Figs. 4 and 6. 

Of Aurangzeb’s Mailapur rupees one was des<^ribed four- 
teen years ago in King and Vest’s article entitled “Novelties 
in Mughal Coins.” A rupee from this rare mint is also in Mr. 
Burn’s cabinet. At Limbdl two specimens came to light, on 
one of which the mint-name is entered as Mahllapur with an 

* ^*9 wid on the other as simple Mailapur, without the 


1 &y oabiaet has long held an AurangaSb rupee of the regnal year 
4x that was struck at Itlimbandar. This ** bandar** too baffles me. 
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* h ^ * (J'igs. 6 and 7, Rev. only). ‘ ‘ Mylapore ’ ’ lies 
on the left bank of the river Adyar, and forms with St. Thom4 
the southern suburb of the present town of Madras. 

Other rare Aurangzeb rupees were two from the mints at 
Zafarpur and Daru-l-mulk Kabul. 

A*zam Shah, 

It was an especial pleasure to light upon an Ahmadabad 
A^^m Sbah in mint condition. The only other specimen 
known to me is in the British Museum, No. 850. 

i^dh \Alam I, 

SbS'h ‘ Alam I was represented by rupees from the follow- 
ing mints, all of them rare for that Emperor's reign : Ajmer, 
Ahmadnagar, Akbamagar, Purbandar, (Jbfnapattan, Sl^olapur, 
and both Daru-l-jihad and Farkbunda bunyad Haidarabad. Of 
two Ajmer rupees, each of the first regnal year, one, probably 
the earlier issued, bears the mint epithet DS.ru 1-Khair, but the 
other Mustaqirru-l-Khilafat. This latter title is also present on 
the rupee No. 866 in the British Museum, which coin, however, 
differs from the Limbdl rupee in the arrangement both of the 
Obverse and of the Reverse legends. Evidently then during 
Shah ‘ Alam *8 first year three several dies were designed and 
used in the Ajmer mint. 

Jahdnddr, 

The Jahandar rupees included a very early Arkat (1-1124)* 
and a good specimen from the exceedingly rare mint Bahadur- 
garh.’ This latter displays the baity but a second 

rupee, already long in my possession, of the same Emperor and 
mint, bears the distich (Figs. 8 and 9, Obv. and Rev.). 

The situation of Bah&durgarh is not known for certain. 
It was somewhere in the Deccan, and '' perhaps the place was 
on the Man river ", E.D., VII, 383, note 2. 


1 Having these two coins in hand for reference, I have no hesitation 
in affirming that the muhr and rupee. Nos. 860, 874, in the British 
Museum catalogue, there attributed to ^olSpQr (with * short o '), rei^ly 
issued from the MailSpur mint. On coins ^olSpfir is written fully 
{acriptio plena) with a w^w present in the first sylfable, thus not 
but 

In his ** Old Coins in the BahSwalpfir State To^al^iSna,” Mr. 
Whitehead mentions a rupee struck at the ArkSt mint still earlier by 
two years. ,He says, ** If my reading is correct, the ArkSt coin of ^Bh 
* Alam BahSdur I is new. It is dated 1122 {jafbe 4 ).** 
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Farruii^ya/r. 

Of Farrukb-siyar’s reign oneruj^e 1 am molined to assign, 
though somewhat doubtfully, to tne new mint Gulshanftbftd 
(Fig 10, Obv and Rev ) It displays the normal legmds, but 
on this specimen the mint-name itself is not very clear. Theiort 
of Gulshan&b&d, in Bagl&na near Junir, is mentioned in the 
histoiy of the operations conducted by the Impenal foroes 
against the Marathas iti the early years of the twelfth century 
after the Hijra (£ D , VII, 337, 345) , but I have not suooeeded 
in disco \renng what connexion the Emperor Farrukb-siyar may 
have had with this place 

Another rupee of this reign issued from the mint of 
A*zamnagar (Fig 11, Rev. only). The lowest line of the 
Reverse contams several incomplete letters, which may per- 
haps have served to indicate that the mint’s full name was 
A*7amnagar Qokulgarh The specimen in the British Museum, 
numbered 936, seems to be without this supplemental line 

Fig. 12, Rev only, represents a puzzhng rupee. Though its 
mint-name has not yet been deciphered, enough of its letters 
are present to render probable the inference that this com 
issued from some town hitherto unmgistered in any mint-hst 

Other noteworthy rupees of Farrukb-Hiyar were those 
from Daru-l-Shaii' Ajmer, D&ru-l-Fath Ujjain, Islam&bSd, 
Bankapiir, Qhludpattan, and Mustaqirru-l-mulk ‘Azlmabad 
The Bankapui rupee (Fig 13, Obv. and Rev ), dated 7-1130, 
differs in the arrangement ot its Obverse legend from King and 
Vest’s No 32. 

i?a/i‘ VrUJJarajdt 

Of Rafl*u-1-Darajat’s shoit reign rupees bearing this Em- 
peror’s distmctive couplet were in evidence from the Daru-1- 
Fath Ujjam, Ahmadabad, and Lakhnau mmts There was 
also a Multan rupee bearmg, as indeed seems to be usual in 
the case of this mint, not the couplet but the simpler legend 
that is present too on the Mult4n muhr. The Ahmadftbftd 
rupee, a broad specimen and in perfect condition, is the first 
one I have seen without the Zlnatu-1-bilad epithet Just the 
plam name Ahmadabad is entered at the bottom of the 
Reverse. It would be interestmg now to discover gold pieces 
of this simpler type, correspondmg to the well-known Zlnatu- 
l-bil&d muhrs 


Johan 11 . 

Shah Jah&n ll’s rare mints at Burhanpur, *Azlmabad, 
and Kora were represented by their rupees. Also a rupee 
from Daru-1-Kbair Ajmer was found, which, though wanting 
the ffijxl year, may be confidently assigned to tl^ Emperor 
rather than to Sh&h Jah&n III. 
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Mufuimmad ^ah. 

Two noteworthy ooins of Muhammad ShS'h were from the 
Aus& and Siren j mints (Figs. 14. 16, Rev. only). Unfortu- 
nately neither of the two shows the Hijrl year, but on the 
Au 84 rupee the regnal year is 12, and on the Sironj 4 (or 
possibly a;4). Also of this reign were two Maojhllpattan 
ru^es, dat^ 2 — 1132 and 8 — 1139, of the type already des- 
cribed in Numismatic Supplement VllI, 592, and XII, 383. 

The Plate illustrating this article exhibits the following 
rupees : — 


No. 

1. Aurangzeb 

2. 

Jinjl : 41 — 1109 : Obv. and Rev. 
Mahmudban[dar] : 51 — -1119: Rev. 

• » 

3. 

[Mahm]ddbandaF : 61 — 1119: Rev. 

) ) 

4. 

Mint unknown : 30 — 1098 : Rev. 


6. 

Mint unknown : 4cr — 1109 : Rev. 

» » 

6. 

Mahilipur : R. Y. 4aj : Rev. 

» 1 

7. 

MaiUpur : 6a; — 1118: Rev. 

»» 

8. Jahand&r 

Bah&durgarh : 1 — 1124 : Obv. and 
Rev. 

>} 

9. 

Bahadurgarh : R. Y. 1 : Obv. and 
Rev. 

*» 

10. Farrukb-siyar 

? Gulslxanabad : R. Y, 2 : Obv. and 
Rev- 


11. „ 

A'zamnagar : No date : Rev. 

>) 

12. 

Mint unknown : R. Y. 4 : Rev. 

f > 

13. „ 

Bankapur: 7—1130: Obv. and Rev. 


14. Muhammad Sbeh 

: Ausa : R. Y. 12 : Rev, 

>> 

15. „ 

Sironj : R. Y. 4 : Rev. 


Ahmadabad : Gbo. P. Tayi.or. 

9th May^ 1910. 


86. A Postscript to thb Abtiolb on “ Somb Coins bbom 
THE LimbdI Treasury.’* 

Note , — May Mahmud Bandar be Porto Novo on the Coro- 
mandel Coast ? Only yesterday I had the good fortune here 
in Bombay to pick up a copy of that rare book Alexander 
Hanulton’s “New Account of the East Indies” (1727), and 
turning over its pages I lit upon the following relevant pas- 
sage : — 

“ The next Place of Commerce is Porto Novo, so called 
by the Portugueze, when the Sea-coasts of India 
belonged to them ; but when Aurangzeb subdued 
Oolcondah, and the Portugueze affairs declined, the 
Mogul set a Fohzdaar in it, and gave it the Name 
of Mahomet Bander. The Europeans generally call 
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it by its first Name and the Natives by the last ” 
(I, 350). 

It is. of course, quite true that Mahomet and Mahmud are 
different names, and that thus this ‘‘ Mahomet Bander ” is not 
necessarily to be identified with the mint-town Mahmud Bandar. 
But it would bo surprising if the distinction between the two 
names had been observed by Hamilton, a rough, plain-spoken 
“ Captain who by his own telling was at Madras ofiScially 
declared a rank Pirate ”. He disavows any claim to exact 
scholarship. ** We Bri tains, who either go voluntarily or are 
sent to Neptune's Schools in our Youth, to learn Politeness and 
Eloquence, very rarely meet with Apollo’s bright Sons or Dis- 
ciples to instruct us in the knowledge of Languages.” He 
openly admits that what lie has recorded in his book ‘‘came 
posting througli a weak and treacherous Memory with little 
Elegancy. ’ ’ It thus may well be that on occasion his memory 
played him false, and that from this cause he has handed down 
in a form slightly altered a name that originally read Mahmud 
Bandar. 

Bombay : Gbo P. Taylor. 

2\d Mai/, 1910. 


86. On the Symbol ‘Sahib Q£ran.’ 

It is well known that the *alamat Sahib Qiran is present as 
a royal title on many of the coins of the Mujdial Emperors of 
India, and it may be helpful to have on record just when and 
where and by whom this title was used. But first a word as to 

its meaning. The term qiran, indicates in the astrology 

of Persia a conjunction of two or more planets. Now not all 
conjunctions are held to be auspicious, for while some planets, 
such as Venus and Jupiter, are supposed to shed a beneficent 
influence, others, such as Mars .and Saturn, are deemed to 
exert a malignant power. A pair of planets, each of good 
omen, is expressed in Arabic by the dual sa^dain, but 

if the two import bad luck the term employed is 
nahsain. Hence the full form means definitely an 

auspicious conjunction, but a conjunction as defi- 

nitely inauspicious. It would seem, however, that when 
used absolutely can carry with it understood, and 

accordingly it admits of interpretation as a conjunction presaig- 
ing happiness. * By consequence the title Sahib Qiran comes to 

1 ^8 is well known, “ the honied moon with one bright star ** is at 
the present day the felicitous emblem of the * ^thmSnli SultSns of 
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mean ‘Lord of the (happy) conjunction,’ whence arose the 
derivative meanings, ‘a favourite of Fortune,* ‘a great 
Emperor,’ ‘aKaisar,’ ‘an Augustus.* 

Tamerlane is said to have been the first monarch to have 
borne this title, but the epithet has not been found on his coins. 
The late M. Ed. Drouin in his paper on ‘ ‘ Les Symboles astro- 
logiques sur les monnaies de la Perse ” mentions that Timur in 
his desire to foster the prosperity of his capital city Samarqand 
invited thither astrologers and other men of learning. During 
his reign (A.H. 771-807) a remarkable planetary conjunction 
took place, and the astrologers, availing themselves of the 
occasion, fashioned as an adulatory tribute to their imperial 
patron the title Sahib Qiran. Inasmuch as the celestial 
phenomenon then observed recurs but once in tliirty years, they 
foretold that Timur’s reign would last for at least that period 
of time, and as a matter of fact it did cover the thirty-five 
years from 1369 till 1404, The title thus assigned to Ttmur 
seems to have become for a while a term distinctive of that 
Emperor. The Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri expressly states : 

“ In these Memoirs whenever Sahib QiranI is written it 
“ refers to Amir Timur Gurgan.”® 

In the Preface to the Persian translation of the Mulfuzat- 
i-Tlmurl the translator, Abu Talib Husaini, says : 

“ I saw in the library of Ja‘far, Governor of Yaraan, 
“a book in the TurkI language, dictated by His Majesty 
“ who now dwells in Paradise, Sahib QiranI.”^ 

In Jahangir’s time the Royal Signet of the Great Mughal 
bore, inscribed in the topmost of its nine circles, the words : 

None of Timur’s successors on the throne of Samarqand 
bore the title of Sahib Qiran, but in that later Empire of the 
Great Miighals. founded in Hindustan by Babar, sixth in 
descent from Timur, the coins of no less than nine of the 
Emperors (or Claimants to the throne) exhibit the title either 

Turkey. Its origin dates so far back as B.C’. 339. In that year Philip 
of Macedon, wliile besie^nng Byzantium, attempted in the early night 
hours an escalade of the city ; but it is said a sudden silver gleam 
HashinEr from the western sky revealed the advancing enemy, and thus 
Byzantium was saved. In commemoration of tho Divine aid so wonder- 
fully vouchsafed, it was forthwith decreed that the city’s badge should 
be a crescent, its light reinforced by a star, and that both star and 
crescent should be graven on the city’s coins. This emblem was adopt- 
ed by the Turks after Constantinople fell to Muhiammad TI in 1463, and 
since then it has come to be popularly regarded as the distinctive 
symbol of Islam. To the Mulmmmadans of India, however, it is a 
foreign ensign, in no way associated with their religion. 

1 The TQzuk-i-JahSngirl, translated by Rogers and Beveridge, 
page 6. 

^ The Mulfuzat Timflri, translated by Stewart, page 1. 
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unchanged or in a slightly varied form. The nine Emperors 
are — 

Shah Jahan I, Shah ghuja*, Murad Bakbsh, 

Shah 'Alam Bahadur I, Jahandar, Farrukb-siyar, 

Muhammad Shah, ghah *Alam II, and Akbar 11 ; 

and the variant titles are the following four ; 

Sahib Qirani, Sahib Qiran Ihanl, Thanl Sahib Qiran, 
and Thalith Sahib Qiran. 

I. Sahib Qiran, 

The simple term Sahib Qiran is present, unaltered, on 
the coins of Murad Baklish and Jahandar. 

(a) Murad Jiakhsh caused rupees of two different types to 
be struck at Surat in A.H. 1068. Of the rarer type 
the legend on the Obverse reads : — 


4>>» 3 BUC 


Muhammad Murad, the victorious King, the Second 
Alexander, 

Took the heritage from (Shall) Jahan, Lord of the 
Conjunction, 

(6) Jahandar approved two distichs for his coins, of which 
the one given below contains his title Sahib Qiran. 

^ ^or y ty 

This legend, with occasional slight variation, is present 
on both muhrs and rupees struck at Kliujista Bunyad, 
and on the rupees that issued from Etawa, Daru-l- 
Fath Ujjain, Ofirus-Sarur Burhanpur, Bareli, 
Surat, Daru-l-Kbilafat ghahjahanabad, and Lakh- 
nau. 

[Nadir gb^h is not included among the Emperors of 
India, but it may here be noted that, during his 
sanguinary invasion of the country in A H. 1152, he 
caused coins to be struck in his name at Ddhll and 
Ahmadabad, on which he too is styled Sahib 
t Qiran. They bear the legend : 
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II. Sahib QiranI, 

The title * Lord of Conjunction ’ with the mere change 
of to the adjectival occurs on the coins of 
Shah ‘Alam I and Sbah ‘Alam II. 

(o) Mr. Whitehead in liis report on the “ Old Coins in the 
Bahawalpur Stat(" Toshakbana ” (Num. Supp. XI, 
p. 333) mentions three muhrs of ^ah 'Alam Baha- 
dur I from the mint Mu8taqirru-l-!^ilg.fat Akbarabad 
bearing the following inscription : — 

^ ] 

Instead of the first two words Mr. Rodgers 

would read jy. 

The same epithet Sahib QiranI also occurs on the 
Akbarabad rupee, No. 3, on page 220 in the Labor 
Museum Catalogue, which, as Mr. Whitehead 
points out, has been there erroneously attributed 
to Alamgir 11 . It is, one may confidently affirm, 
a coin of Shah 'Alam Bahadur I. 

(6) On both muhrs and rupees of Sbah 'Alam II from 
Alimadnagar-Farrukbabad and D«ru-1-Khilafat 
Shahjahanabad, and on that Emperor ^s rupees 
from Mustaqiru-1-KJiilafat Akbarabad, Bareli 
Qat‘, Muzaffargarh, and (perhaps) Jodhpur, we 
meet with the following legend ; 

jjl-i ju»xv/o 

III. Sahib Qiran thanl, 

This title, ‘ the Second Lord of Conjunction,’ was 
adopted by the four Emperors, Shah Jahan I,* 
Shah Siuja‘, Muhammad ^ah, and Akbar II. 


^ Mughal Emperors to have the 

title jiShib QirSn lhani entered on his coins, but M. Ed. Drouin has ad- 
ucea intoreeting evidence which goes to prov^ that the title was aa a 
matter of fact borne by ^fih Jahan’s father JahSngir. 

4 < persans contemporains qui 6taient k la oour de oe 

sultan (Djeh&n Gir,) et c414brdrent son avdnement en 1606, disent 
pien qu il monta sur le trOne au moment oh avait lieu la seconde oon- 
(ce qui est faux astronomiquement), mais Djeh4n QSr n*a 
jamaiapns ce titre sur sea monnaies ni dans set protocoles. Je dois 
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(а) From the very first year of his reign Sb&h Jah&n I 

introduced this epithet on his coins, and it is to 
be seen on nearly all the muhrs, rupees, and 
nithars that were issued prior to his death. The 
area of the Reverse of the famous 200*muhr piece 
exhibits the legend which, with variations as to the 
arrangement of its constituent words, continued 
throughout this Emperor’s reign to be the normal 
legend for his coins in gold and silver. 

(б) The two rupees of Shah Sbuja‘, Nos. 690 and 691 in 

the British Museum Catalogue, very probably bear 
in their margin the epithet Sahib Qiran ^ani. The 
Catalogue itself gives the words as the 

reading of the right margin of the Reverse of 
No. 6^; and in Num. Supp. VI, pp. 266, 266, 
Mr. Burn has shown reason for rejecting, as to 
No. 691, the extremely doubtful rendering “ Jalun- 
abad,” which Mr. Lane- Poole had ventured to 
suggest, and for accepting in its stead the reading 
Sahib Qiran than I. 

(c) On the coins of Muhammad Shah stood the severely 

simple legend 

jtw 

but it would seem that some two years after this 
Emperor’s accession the words were 

inserted after on the coins, both gold and 

silver, that issued from the Shfihjahanabad mint, a 
cliange which was maintained till the close of the 
reign. The legend as thus altered reads — 

(d) Akbar II ’s Shahjahanabad muhrs and rupees bear a 

l^end identical wdth the one last recorded, save 


* oependant mentionner ce fait one, en 1896, il a pr^sent^ au cabi> 

* net de Frants (qui n^en a pas fait raoqaiaition) un rubis rapport^ dii 

* Turkestan, et sur loquel 4tait grav6e une inscription que j*ai oru 

* pou voir lire de la tnanidre suivante : Djehdn Qir $hdh Alchar shdh 

* 9^%b-qirdn todm, 1019, ce qui prouverait, si la pierre est authen- 

* tique, que oe souverain aurait pris, avaat son fils Sh&h Djeh&n, le 

* titre de * deuxidme maltre de la oozkjonotion.* ** 

Lea S3rmboles astroloriques sur les monnaies de la Perse (Gazette 
beige de^ Numismatique, Br^^es, 1901). 
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only that the name Akbar is added after Muham- 
mad. They thus read — 

IV. Tfeam Sahib Qiran, 

This variant form, in which comes first instead of 
last, appears on two gold coins of ghah Jahan I, 
both of them from the Shahjahanabad mint. One 
of these is the 200-muhr piece, on which in the left 
margin of the Reverse the Emperor is styled 

The other is the beautiful muhr, No. 568 of the 
British Museum Catalogue, dated 30 — 1066, which 
in the margin surrounding the circular area of the 
Reverse bears the distich 

^ 1 ; 

V. Thdlith Sahib Qiran, 

I have seen but a single coin exhibiting this epithet, 
a Tatta rupee of Farrukh-siyar, dated 1 — 1125. It 
is one of the treasures in the cabinet of my kind 
friend Mr. Framji Jamaspji Thanawala. 

The ordinary legend on Farrukb-siy ^if’s coins pro- 
claims the Emperor’s title of^ j ‘ Bad^ah 

of sea and land,’ but on this Tatta rupee he is 
styled instead y * the Third Lord of 

Conjunction.’ The whole legend reads — 

j) ^ r*-"" 3* *^3 

Note. — In several of the Native States of Rajputana theii 
ruleis have at one time or another issued coins more or less 
closely resembling those of the contemporary Mu gha l Emperors. 
Of these Native State coins the following exhibit the Emper- 
or’s name associated with the title Sahib Qiran thani : — 

Mohammad gbah rupees from the mint at Jaisalmer; 
Shah *Alam II rupees from Bundl, Blk§ner, and QarauU^, and 
Akbar II rupees frofti Bundl, Bharatpuf , Dholpur, and Sawftl- 
Jaipur. 


Ahmadabad : 
mh June, 1910. 


Geo. P. Taylor. 
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P.8 . — ^Through the kindness of Mr. R.B. Whitehead, I.C.S., 
I am able to add a reference to another coin on which the 
title Sahib Qiran ^an! is ascribed to the then regnant 
Emperor. Shfth Jahan II issued from the Tatta mint a coin 
bearing a couplet which Mr. Whitehead reads as follows : — 

The Second “ Lord of the Conjunction,” Shah Jahan, 

Struck coin in gold with security and tranquillity. 

G. P. T. 


87. Mo(^al Mint Towns — ^Fieoznagak. 

In the list upon page 174 of his “ Manual,” Dr. 0. Cod- 
rmgton places a mark of interrogation against the name 
of Firoznagar. I find that it is the new name by which 
‘Alamglr Aurangzeb disguised Raechor (Nizam’s Territcmes), as 
he did so many other places. In the M^aair-u^ Alamglrl 
(Bibl. Ind.), p. 332, line 2 from foot, we have an entry headed 
“ Capture of Raechor,” which states that on the 26th Safar 
[1101 H. Deo. 29, 1689 N.S.], 33rd year, the Bakhshl-ul-mulk, 
RGhullah Klian, took the fort of Raechor, which received the 
name of Firoznagar. In 1117 H. (1706), year 60, Chin Qlllch 
Khan, Bahadur, was appointed faujddr of Firoznagar vice 
Yiisuf Khan; ibid., p. 613. 

William Ievinb. 

88. The Qandahae Rupee of Muhammad Smah. 

Dr. G. P. Taylor of Ahmadabad writes: — “Just a qpuple 
of days after reading your description of a rupee, doubtfully 
assigned by you ‘ to the Qandahar mint, and dated the 30th 
regnal year of Muhammad Shah (N.S. 13 : 240), Mr. Qadri, the 
Oriental Translator to the Bombay Government/ very kindly 
gave me a rupee — ^normal type — of the same Emperor, on 
which the mint-name Qandahar is quite clearly written. Its 
date is the 27th regnal year. It would thus appear that in the 
27th and the 30th years of the reign of Muhammad ghah (A.H. 
1167-1169, A.D. 1744-1746), and presumably from the 27th 
till the 30th year, coins were issuing from Qandahar in the 
name of the Dehli Emperor. How is this fact to be explained, 
if throughout that period the city was under Persian rule ? 
There is another Qandahar, a taluq of Nander District in the 

i Numismatic Supplement XHI, J.A.S.B., Vol. VI, No. 4, 1910, 
p. 240, article 78. 
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^idarabad State (Imp. Gaz. XIV, 377). Can tSs be the true 
home of these coins ^ ' * 

The suggestion that the coin described by me may have 
issued from the South Indian Qandahar was made to me by 
Mr. R. Burn before I wrote my note, but as I could only find 
Qandah&r given as the name of a taluq, I thought the proba- 
bility of that source doubtful. Dr Taylor's rupee of the 27th 
year of Muhammad, however, is against the theory I put for- 
ward in my note, and I have since had the opportunity of 
reading Major J. S. King’s “History of the BahmanI Dy- 
nasty,” on pp. 8 and 122 of which are references to the “ Fort 
of I^ndhar * ’ and ‘ ‘ the town of Kandhar and its dependen- 
cies.” In the map attached to this history the town of 
“Kandhar” is located on the Manada River, longitude 77®, 
latitude 19®. Qandahar was evidently a place of some im- 
portance on the border between the Ahmadnagar and Bidar 
principalities, and I am disposed to agree that the rupees of 
Muhammad ^ah of the Qandahar mint more probably issued 
from the Qandahai of the Dakhan and not from the Qandahar 
of Afghanistan.' 

H. Nelson Wbioht. 

1 Since writing the above Dr. Taylor hag \vritten: “In Rogers 
and Beveridge's Translation of the luzuk-i-Jahangiri, page 179, occurs 
a reference to Qandahar as a fort in the Dakhan, and a footnote adds 
* Sixty miles north of Bidar, Elhot VI. 70.’ “ 




50 . The Poet Maili of Herat ( ). 
By H. Bbvbeidgb. 


The life of this poet is but little known, and there are 
several mistakes and discrepancies in the accounts of him which 
occur in various Persian anthologies and in catalogues of 
Persian manuscripts. Maili is only a takhaUas or pen-name, and 
there were two poets who adopted the sobriquet, besides a third 
who called himseh Maili and was a native of Kashan and is 
mentioned in the Ati^kada (Bombay lithograph, p. 252). The 
Herat Maili was by far the most celebrated of the two Maills. 
According to some authorities he was a native of Maslihad, and 
is buried there, but he was brought up in Herat, and is general- 
ly known as Maili Haravl. The other was a native of Hisar 
vShadman in Transoxiana, a town which is also kndwn as Hisftr 
Kuhistiini. He was chiefly a composer of riddles, and only 
two lines of his verses were known to the antholorists. 

The best account of Mail! of Herat is that given in the 
anthology called the Khulasatu-1-Asha‘ar u Zabdau-l-Afkar, 
a title whicli was englished by Dr. Sprenger as the “ Butter 
of Poems and the Cream of Conceits.’’ It was composed by 
Taqlu-cl-dln of K^han between 985 and 1010 A, H. (1577-1608) 
and is one of the oldest and most valuable of all the anthologies. 
There are only fragments of it in the British Museum (see Rieu 
HI. 10406, and Supplement No. 105), and the best copy ^ in this 
country seems to be that in the India Office and entered in Dr. 
Eth6’s Catalogue under the numbers 667 and 668. No. 667 is 
a modem copy, in three volumes, of the abridged second edition 
of the anthology and formerly belonged to John Leyden. But 
No. 668 is a very valuable and apparently unique copy of the 
Supplement or Khatima of the first edition, and was made as 
early as 993 A.H. (1585), which was the year in which TaqI 
completed the original. See Eth^’s Catalogue No. 668, where 
Fitzedward Hall, the eminent American Shnskritist and former 


1 There is a good account of the anthology in Bland’s paper 
in theR.A.S.J. IX, O. S., p 126. 1 presume that his copy is now in 
the Ry lands Library, Manchester. 
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Librarian to the India Office, is, in imitation of Dr. Sprenger, 
oddly described as •* Mr. Hall of Benares.” The volume 
is rightly described by Dr. Sprenger as a splendid folio of 622 
pages of 24 lines each. There are some differences in the 
accounts of Maill given in the Supplement, p. 260 et seq., and in 
the second edition, p. 12336 et seq,, owing to Taql’s having 
afterwards obtained some additional information. Though the 
Supplement was finished eight years after tlie first edition of 
the anthology, it is earlier than the second edition, which TaqI 
was working at in 997 (1689) and apparently down to 1016 
A.H. (1607-08). According to the Supplement, Maill, whose 
real name was Mirza Qull, was a native of Herat, but accord- 
ing to the second edition, he was born in Mashhad, though 
some persons said that his father was a native of Herat and 
had afterwards lived in Mashhad. Both accounts state that 
Maill left Herat for Sabzawar and attached himself to Sultan 
Ibrahim Mirza, who was the son of Bahram Mirza and a grand- 
son of Shah Ismail. Maill in some way displeased his patron and 
so resigned and came to Qazwin There too he could not stay, 
and went off to Gllan to fUian Ahmad Mirza , the ruler thereof. 
But he and Mir Jahangir, who was Jv])an Ahmad’s prime 
minister, could not agree and so Maill had to leave Gllan. This 
must have happened not later than 974 (1566-67) for Khan 
Ahmad was dispossessed and imprisoned by Shah Tahmasp in 
that year (Maasiru-l-Umara I. 558). The Supplemerit of TaqI 
contains, among many otlier verses of Maill’ s, a satire by him 
upon Mir Jahangir. From Gllan Maill went back to his native 
country of fUiurasan, but he did not find residence there con- 
genial to him and so departed to India where Akbar was reign- 
ing. According to Dr. Sprenger’ s Catalogue, p. 43, which is 
the foundation of the remarks in other Catalogues, TaqI says 
that Mail! died on the road. But TaqI does not 8a>' so. What 
he says is that Maill “ had not settled in that country (hinoz 
dardn diydr rahUuiqdmat niyanddkhta) when Doatli, the Sum- 
moner, rolled up the carpet of his life.” This is not inconsis- 
tent with Baday uni’s statement that Maill was for years in the 
service of Naurang Khan, one of Akbar’s officers, and which 
statement is corroborated by the fact that his diwan contains an 
ode to Akbar and two to Naurang Khan (Rieu, Persian Cat. II, 
6666). Taql’s Supplement also, p. 264a, contains a panegyric 
by Maill on Akbar, and it is not likely that this would be 
written until Maill had arrived in India. TaqI does not give 
the date of Maill’s departure for India, but the NafalsuJ- 
Maasir, an early authority, says, Sprenger 64, he went there 
in 979 (1671-72). As according to TaqI, and fGiushgo, Maill 
did not die till 984 (1676-77), this would allow of his having 
resided in India for five years. Both of these anthologists give 
the cli^onogram of his death, and TaqI, p. 12346, gives the 
whole verse, which he says was made by Mir Tarikh (?) of Mash- 
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had. The ohronogram, which is also quoted in Pertsch’s Cata- 
logue, is 3 

“ Alas, Mail! left the world when young ** 
which yields 984. 

Rieu has been hampered in his account of Maill (Cat. II, 
666) by his only knowing Taql’s account through Sprenger’s 
Catalogue. He says that Maill went to India after Sultan 
Ibrahim’s death, but, as a fact, Sultan Ibrahim survived Maill, 
not dying till the end of 985 (1678). This appears from the 
*Alam Aral, lithograph, p. 160, and from the very full and in- 
teresting account of Sultan Ibrahim, who was also a poet, and 
used the takhfoMaa of Jahl (ruined?), given in Taql’s Supple- 
ment, p. 1746, under the 5th Asal, which gives the notices of the 
poets of Qazwin. The date of his death given tliere is Zi-l-hajja 
986 (February 1678). It is clear too that Sultan Ibrahim could 
not have died earlier than 984, for he was put to death by his 
cousin Shah Isma’Il II after his accession to the throne, and this 
did not happen till after the death of his father Shah Tahmasp, 
which occurred in Safr 984 (May 1676). Sultan Ibrahim was 
strangled by the bow-string, and eleven other princes were put 
to death at the same time. His widow, Gohar Sultan, who was 
Isma’il II’s sister, did not long survive him, dying, says Taqi, in 
the beginning of 986 (1578). 

The other Maill, that is, the Maill of Hl':‘ar Shadman, is 
not mentioned by Taqi, a circumstance which perhaps indicates 
that he flourish^ subsequently to 993. He is iiientioned by 
‘All Qull Dag^istani, Riyazu-sh-Sha'ara B.M. MS. Add. 16,729, 
p. 436a, and by Lutf ‘Ali in the Atishkada, p. 345 of Bombay 
lithograph and 340 of Calcutta lithograph. Both speak of him 
as a clever composer of riddles, but acknowledge that they only 
know two lines of his poetry, which they quote.' Badayuni 
and Abul Fazl, Blochmann 677, only speak of the Maill of 
Herat. Abul Fazl evidently knew little about him, and his re- 
mark that he lived in the society of gay people seems merely an 
inference from his having the takMlas of Mail!, i.e , sociable. 
Maill of Herat was a Turk by origin and ho is called Maill Turk 
in the list in the Atishkada. See also Calcutta lithograph of 
Atishkada, p. 34, five lines from foot. His name was Mirza Quli 
or Mirza Mi^ammad Quli (Bankipore Library Catalogue II, 169) , 
and it occurred to me that ho might be the Muhammad Quli 
Moghal who was a servant of Akbar and of Naurang Khan, and 
was employed by the latter to continue Pfiyinda Hasan Ghaz- 
na^* s translation of Babur ’ s Memoirs . See Rieu ’ s Catalogue II , 
7996, and the correction at p. 10946 of vol. iii. But Muhammad 

1 There is a curious resemblance between the two lines that they 
quote, and two lines of Mail! of Herat in Badayilni l.c., 330, nine and 
eight lines from foot. 
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Qull was a native of Hie&r Sb^not&n and he translated the 
second part of the Memoirs in or after 994 (1686), that is, ten 
years after the death of Maill of Herat, as given by TaqI and 
others. It seems impossible then to identify him with the 
more celebrated of the two Mailis. It is possible, however, that 
he is the Maill of Hisar gb^man. It is singular that none of 
the anthologists give this Maill ’s real name. They all speak of 
him only by Ins pen-name. Muhammad Qull may have been a 
son or other relative of Mail! of Herat, and may, therefore, 
have assumed his pen-name. Or he may have done so merely 
because his real name closely resembled the real name of Maib 
of Herat. That Mailt was of Turkish origin and is called Maill 
Turk in the Ataghkada, Bombay lithograph, p. 26. That 
Muhammad Qull knew Turki we know from his translating the 
Memoirs, and we may conjecture that Maill of Hisar also knew 
Turki, from the place of his birth. If Maill of Hisar was a poet, 
though an undistinguished one, so also was probably Muham- 
mad Qull, for the preface to his translation shows that he was a 
master of poetic diction. Another point of resemblance be- 
tween Mirza Qull Maill of Herat and Muhammad Qull Moghal, 
if not between him and Maill of Hisar, is that both were 
patronised by Akbar, and in the service of his oflScer Naurang 
ILbiin. According to Badayuni, Mail! of Herat was eventually 
poisoned by Naurang Khan, but this is not mentioned by Taqi, 
and is a doubtful story. If it is true, it probably took place 
early in Naurang Khan’s career, for Maill is said to have died 
in Malwa, and Naurang left that country for Gujarat and died 
there. 

Though Maill of Herat’s poetry is spoken of in high terms 
by Badayuni III, 329, and by Lutf ‘All, the author of the 
Atighkada, it does not seem to be much read nowadays. Ap- 
parently, he was a vain, amatory poet, and also a trencher- 
parasite. But he died young, and perhaps before he had at- 
tained his full strength. The most copious extracts from his 
poems are those given in the Supplement to Taqi of Kashan’s 
anthology. Badayuni has also one or two long extracts, and 
the Atishkada (see Bland’s notice, p. 357 of R.A.S.J. VII O.S.) 
quotes 160 lines. The author of the Bankipore Catalogue II, 
170, quotes Taqi Auhadi as saying that he possessed a collection 
of Maill’s odes, etc., containing 2,600 verses, and that he had 
also seen an equally large number of amatory poems. But 
Taqi of Kashan seems to reduce the number to 1,600. There is 
a copy of Maih’s Divan in the British Museum, Rieu II, 666, 
but it is in such bad Shikast that I could make little or nothing 
of it. The odes in praise of Akbar and Naurang Khan are written 
on the margins of the BIS., and the one in praise of Naurang l^an 
is on pp. 13 and 136. The Bankipore copy is a modern one. 
Badayuni, 111. 330 quotes a couplet where Mail! uses a striking 
image in speaking of himself as a despairing Ipver. He is, he 
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say 0 « the half-dead prey that the hunter takes pity on and 
quickly puts out of pain. This may remind us of Enid who, 
when struck by Earl Doorm, 

Sent forth a sudden sharp and bitter cry 
As of a wild thing taken in the trap 
Which sees the trapper coming thro’ the wood. 

There is also a copy of Mail! of Herat’s Diwan in Berlin. It 
is described in Pertsch’s Catalogue. 




SK A Lisu Jew^i Harp from Yunnan* 

By J. CoGGiN Brown. 

Bamboo Jew’s harps are known to have a wide range 
among various tribes of Eastern Asia. According to H. Balfour 
they are found as far north as the Ainu of Yezo, and eastwards 
through the Malayan Archipelago to the Pacific, where they 
occur in many of the island groups. The same writer refers to 
their use in Nortliern India, and has also described a series of 
six Jew’s harps collected in the Siamese Malay States and 
Perak by Dr. Annandale and Mr. Herbert C. Robinson.' 

The Rev. A. Willifer Young has traced the distribution of 
the Jew’s harp in various parts of the world and has described 
six different specimens of this primitive musical instrument 
made in bamboo by the Lakher and Chin, Naga, Mikir, Garo, 
Kachin and Assamese tribes of Assam and Burma. Mr. Young 
was not able to prove tlie existence of the instmment in Lower 
Bengal, Behat and Cliota Nagpur, and was informed on good 
autliority that it is not used in Burma to the south of Mandalay. 

Reference is also made in the same paper to the use of a 
form of Jew’s harp in Tibet and Nepal; amongst the Lepchas, 
on the autliority of Sir Josejdi Hooker; in Mongolia, Cliina and 
Tibet on the authority of W. W. Rockhill; and in Tibet, Burma, 
Siam and Japan as well as in the islands of the seas from 
Borneo to Fiji, Samoa and the Philippines, on the authority of 
the late Dr. Carrington Bolton.^ 

1 have recently found that a bamboo Jew’s harp of peculiar 
construction is a favourite musical instrument of the Lisu tribes 
of Yunnan and the Burma-China frontier. It may be men- 
tioned here that the Lisu tril)es are found in the basin of the 
Upper Salween between Lat. 25° 30' and Lat. 27° 30', where 
they exist in a savage state. They spread in numbers as far east 
as the right bank of the Mekong, and are found in small com- 
munities far beyond this line. Westwards, they reach into the 
valley of the Nmai-Hka, the eastern brancli of the Irrawaddy. 
Tlie more peaceful clans who have come into contact with 
Chinese civilization are found along the northern parts of the 
Burma-China frontier. There are also numbers of isolated 
village communities of the same people in the Northern Shan 
States, in the Kachin Hills east of the Irrawaddy, and in other 
places.*^ 

- • 

1 “ Report on a Collection of Musical Instruments from the Sieunese 
Malay States and Perak’* by Henry Balfour, M.A., F.Z.R. “ Fasciculi 
Malay enses.” Anthropology, Part II (a), pp. fi-7. 

“The Jew’s Harp in Assam,” by A. Willifer Young. Journal 
Asiatic Spc. Bengal, vol. iv, No. 4, pp. 233-237. 

3 For a detailed account of the Lisu tribes see “ Lisu Tribes of the 
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The Jew’s harp described here and figured in the annexed 
plate, was obtained from the Hua-Lisu of the Ku-yung-kai area, 
in the Teng-yueh district, Yunnan, but the same type of harp 
is prevalent among the other branches of the tribe. It consists 
of three separate harps of different tone cut from single pieces 
of hard bamboo. These are 11*2 cms. long, each one being 
made up of — 

(a) a solid piece 4 5 cms. long. 

(h) the part containing the vibrating tongue, which is 
cut away so as to form a broad .V-ahaped section, 
and which is 1*6 cms. long. 

(c) the part containing tiie movable central piece which 
carries the vibrating tongue and which is 3*5 eras, 
long. This part is cut away for more than half 
its thickness for a length of 2*2 cms. 

id) the solid piece which connects the vibrating tongue 
and movable central bar, with the projecting spur 
by means of which the vibrations are set up. 
This is *4 cms. long. 

(e) the projecting spur 1*2 cms. long. 

The width of the instrument is *56 cms. and its thickness 
*15 cms. The projecting spur is rounded off so as to facilitate 
movement with the fingers. The central movable bar is ap- 
proximately *2 oms. wide and projects slightly into the V- 
shaped section carrying the vibrating tongue, where it is cut 
away to the thickness of the tongue. The latter is not more 
than *05 cms. in width or thickness. Owing to its fragility, 
the instrument is invariably carried in a case made from a thin 
piece of bamboo, closed at one end, and furnished with a small 
pad of cloth by which the other end can be shut. This bamboo 
case also contains a hole through which is passed a string for 
hanging it from the coat or round the neck. Neither the harp 
nor case bear any trace of ornamentation. 

In comparison with the Jew’s Jiarps from Assam and 
Burma described by the Rev. A. Wilhfer Young, which are 
usually crudely made and roughly finished, the Lisu instru- 
ment is smaller, and of far more delicate workmanship, 
demanding considerable skill in the use of the knife for its 
manufacture. It approaches more in shape and size those 
forms collected by Dr. Annandale in the Siamese Malay States. 

In playing, the three harps are held in position in one 
vertical plane, between the thumb and first finger of the left 
hand, or between the first and second fingers. The mouth 
being opened, the harps are gripped lightly by the lips and the 
vibrating tongues are made to give out sound singly, or in 


Burma-Chinik frontier,” by Archibald Roae, F.R.G.S., and J. Coggin 
Brown, Mems. Aaiafio Boo. Bengal, vol. 3, No. 4 (in the press). 
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harmony by the movement of the fingers of the right hand 
over the projecting spurs. By breathing out or in, and by 
movements of the cheeks which cause an alteration in the 
shape of the resonant cavity of the mouth, a variety of 
different notes can be produced, and, as a rule, the result is a 
pleasing and tuneful measure. 

The instrument is carried and played by both girls and 
young men, and it is by no means uncommon to see them 
sitting over the fires after nightfall and playing for hours at a 
time. The instrument is used by the youtl^s for serenading 
as amongst the Chin, Naga, Kachin and other tribes. It also 
takes its place in the Lisu orchestra with other native musical 
instruments. 

The late Prince Henri d’ Orleans who met with tlie black 
Lisu of the Upper Salween in the course of his journey from 
Tonking to Assam writes as follows regarding the use of the 
Jew’s harp by tliis section of the tribe. 

‘ ‘ One of these Lissous produced a curious musical instru- 
ment formed of three small palettes of bamboo with stops. 
By applying the stops to his teeth and making them vibrate 
in turn with his finger, his open mouth acting as a sounding 
board, he drew from them a soft and plaintive tone, so low 
that one had to be quite close to hear it. The instrument is of 
Loutse origin, and the Lissous will sit for hours amusing 
t hemsel ves with it. ” * 

‘‘ Our hosts at Lameti consented to perform a dance for 
our benefit I and a threshing floor having been turned into a 
ball-room, the orchestra tuned up. It consisted of four musi- 
cians, — a flageolet, a violin with two strings, a guitar with four, 
and an instrument of slender bamboo strips made to vibrate 
on the teeth. This last was played by an old woman who was 
also mistress of the ceremonies. The air, though not very 
varied, was soft and rhythmic.” ^ 

The ‘‘Loutse” or “ Lu-tzu” tribe referred to by Prince 
Henri d’ Orleans inhabit the part of the Salween valley between 
about Lat. 27® 30' and 28® 30'. The term “Lu-tzu” is the 
name given to them by the Chinese and means people of the 
Sadween River. ’ ’ Very little is known about this tribe, though 
Davies from a study of their language has recently classified 
them with the Moso and Hsifan tribes, in the Hsi-fan group of 
the Tibeto-Burman family in his scheme for the classification 
of the Sinitic languages of Yunnan.® There is evidently 
considerable similarity between the Jew’s harp used by the 
black Lisu of the Salween and the one here described. 

1 Prince Henri d 'Orleans. ** From Tonkin to India by the eouroee of 
the lrawadi*\ English translation 1898, pp. 191-192. 

* loe, dt., pp. 191-197. 

S H.' R. Davies. Yunnan, the link between India and the Yangtze,** 

p. 387. 
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52 * Reactions in presence of Nickel: (a) Inability of 
nitrogen and hydrogen to combine in presence of iron 
and nickel, (b) Reduction of the oxides of nitrogen* 
sulphur and phosphorous in presence of nickel. 

By Panohanan Nbogi, M.A., Professor of Chemistry, Rajshahi 
College, and Birbndra Bhusan Adhioary, M.A. 


The interesting problem of combining nitrogen and hydrogen 
directly to form ammonia has long been attracting the atten- 
tion of chemists. Donkin (Proc. Roy. Soc. 21 , 281 ) has succeeded 
in obtaining traces of ammonia by passing electric sparks or 
silent discharge through a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen 
in the proportion of 1 : 3. This has been further studied by 
Morren (Compt. Rend. 4H, 432), Perrot (Compt. Rend. 49, 204) 
and Chabrier (Compt. Rend. 75, 484). Johnson (Trans Chem. 
Soc. 39, 128) showed that he obtained ammonia at the rate 
ot *0059 grams per hour by passing over spongy platinum 
at a low red heat a mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen, the 
latter being prepared from ammonium nitrite and freed from 
nitric oxide by passing it through ferrous sulphate solution. 
L. Wright (Trans. Chem. Soc. 39, 267) pointed out that ferrous 
sulphate is unable to absorb all the nitric oxide evolved along 
with nitrogen, that the ammonia obtained by Johnson was due 
to the reduction of nitric oxide and not to the combination of 
nitrogen and hydrogen. In fact Wright (loc, cit., p. 131) him- 
self admitted that he did not get ammonia by using nitrogen 
prepared from air or the same gas obtained from ammonium 
nitrite and purified from the accompanying nitric oxide after 
passing the gas over red hot copper. Ramsay and Young 
(Trans. Chem. Soc. 45, 93) have remarked that they obtained 
small quantities of ammonia by passing a mixture of hydrogen 
and nitrogen over red hot iron filings. The details of their ex- 
periment and the method of purification of nitrogen and iron 
are not given in the paper, but their experiment has been em- 
bodied in Ramsay’s System of Inorganic Chemistry. As reduced 
nickel has now been largely employed as a catalytic reducing 
agent in organic chemistry since Sabatier and Sender ens’ time, 
we thought that nitrogen and hydrogep might combine in. pre- 
sence of nickel to a much greater extent »than in the presence 
of iron. We therefore repeated Ramsay and Young’s experi- 
ment, taking every possible precaution to remove nitric oxide, 
and found that nitrogen and hydrogen do not combine in pre- 
sence of iron free from carbon. We also foUnd that the two 
gases do not combine in presence of nickel also. 
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Experimental. 

Preparation of Nitrogen free from Nitric Oxide, 

Nitrogen as ordinarily prepared by heating a mixture of 
ammonium chloride and sodium nitrite contains a good deal of 
nitric oxide which is not wholly removed by ferrous sulphate, 
as pointed out by Wright. In fact even when four or five wash 
bottles of the solution are employed, the solution in the last 
bottle still gives the characteristic black colour. Gibbs (Ber., 
10, 1.387) recommended the addition of potassium bichromate 
to oxidise the nitric oxide to nitric acid, but we have seen 
potassium bichromate fails to destroy all the nitric oxide 
evolved. Wright (loc. ciU) recommended the use of alkaline 
sulphites whicli convert nitric oxide to nitrous oxide. His 
method is extremely tedious, and moreover the presence of 
nitrous oxide in nitrogen is not desirable. The best method of 
removing the last traces of nitric oxide is to pass the nitrogen 
over red hot copper. The nitrogen is prepared in the usual 
way and collected in a gas-holder after removing the greater 
part of the nitric oxide by means of ferrous sulphate. The gas 
is then dried and passed through a combustion tube filled with 
bright copper turnings, and heated in a combustion furnace. 
The tube is connected with Muencke’s wash-bottle containing 
ferrous sulphate solution, which now shows no coloration, and 
the nitrogen thus freed from nitric oxide is collected in a second 
gas-holder. The gas thus obtained, even when passed for five 
or six hours through ferrous sulphate, does not in the least 
affect its colour. Of course nitrogen free from nitric oxide 
may be prepared from air, but as the complete removal of all 
oxygen from large quantities of air requires long time and 
many tubes filled with copper, the method described above 
seems to be the best and easiest for the purpose of preparing 
large quantities of nitrogen absolutely free from nitric oxide. 

Nitrogen and Hydrogen in presence of Iron, 

The nitrogen was then mixed with pure hydrogen in a gas- 
holder in the proportion of one to three, also in the proportion 
of one to six. Powdered iron (Merck) was taken in a combus- 
tion tube and heated in a tube heater. By means of a T-tube 
the tube containing iron was joined to the wash- bottle con- 
nected with the gas-holder and also to the wash-bottle con- 
nected with a hydrogen Kipp. The gases were finally passed 
before entering the tube containing iron through strong sul- 
phuric acid in order to arrest any ^ventitious ammonia, and 
also through water as Ramsay and Young used moist gases. 
The other end of the tube is connected with a delivery tube 
which dip»in a Nessler’s solution. 
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The air was expelled from the entire apparatus by means 
of hydrogen while the tube was not heated. The hydrogen 
was stopped and the mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen was 
then slowly admitted to replace hydrogen. The tube was then 
heated to dull red heat. After some time the Nessler's solviion 
was found to he clouded with a whitish precipitate and a strong 
tarry smell was perceived. We are not sure if this whitish precipi- 
tate led Ramsay and Young who used iron filings to think that 
ammonia ims being formed. The tarry smell suggested to us the 
possibility of the formation of hydro-carbons by the combination 
of hydrogen with traces of carbon contained in the iron. In 
order to establish this, fresh experiments were started in which 
the tube containing the iron was strongly heated in the current 
of hydrogen as long as the tarry smell was perceived and the 
whitish precipitate was formed in the Nessler’s solution. When 
tlie smell was no longer perceived, the mixture of nitrogen and 
hydrogen was passed for about four hours. The Nessler’s solu- 
tion remained unchanged, there was no smell of ammonia, and 
red litmus paper was unaffected. The following variations of 
the experiment were tried with the following results : — 

(i) Pure iron wire was used in the place of reduced iron, 
the same tarry smell and precipitate when heated in 
a current of hydrogen. No ammonia. 

(ii) Pure ferric oxide was reduced by hydrogen. No 
tarry smell. No ammonia. 

(iii) The gases were dried by omitting the wash-bottle 

containing water. Still no ammonia. 

(iv) The temperature was varied from dull red heat to 

bright red heat using a combustion furnace, no 
ammonia. Ramsay and Young heated the tube red 
hot, though ammonia begins to decompose at 
500 ^ 

Nitrogen and Hydrogen in the presence of Nickel. 

The experiments were repeated, using nickel obtained by 
the reduction of nickel oxide in hydrogen, nickel wire and 
nickel obtained by electrolysis. There was no sign of the 
formation of ammonia. 

Reduction of Nitric Oxide in presence of Nickd, 

Sabatier and Sanderens showed that marsh gas is formed 
by the reduction of carbon monoxide and dioxide in presence 
of nickel reduced by means of hydrogen. We have here 
studied if the oxides of nitrogen, sulphur and phosphorous 
are also reduced in presence of reduced nickel. 

Nitric oxide has been reduced to ammonia by means of 
hydrogen in presence of such porous substances as spongy 
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platinum, ferric oxide and the like. In the case of nickel, 
Sabatier and Sanderens (Compt. Rend. 14, 1429) have shown 
that when nitric oxide is passed over reduced nickel, nickel 
oxide (NiO) is formed. We have found that when a mixture of 
nitric oxide and hydrogen in the proportion of one to three (or 
better one to four) is passed over heated reduced nickel, almost 
the whole of the nitric oxide is converted into ammonia, 
scarcely any nitric oxide coming out unreduced. The reaction 
commences at about 300”C, and when once the reaction starts 
the temperature may be lowered to 120° when the reduction 
continues. At about 300” the reduction is very rapid and very 
considerable quantities of ammonia are formed. Blank experi- 
ments were performed by passing nitric oxide over heated nickel 
after driving out all the air by means of carbon dioxide and 
•again cooling in a current of the same gas in order to avoid 
oxygen. It was found that no nitride, nitrite or nitrate of 
nickel was formed. Thus it is seen that the reduction of 
nitric oxide takes place directly and nickel acts as a catalytic 
agent. 

Reduction of Sulphur Dioxide in presence of Nickel, 

When a dry mixture of the two gases was passed over 
heated nickel, sulphuretted hydrogen was evolved. The reac- 
tion took place at a dull red heat. TJie reduction does not 
seem to take place directly. Geitner (Annalen, 139, 354) has 
already shown that aqueous sulphurous acid is decomposed by 
Ni at about 200° with production of Ni,^S^. By passing dry 
sulphur dioxide over reduced or electrolytic nickel for six hours 
even at the ordinary temperature a little nickel sulphide was 
formed, and when a weighed quantity of such nickel was heated 
in a Sprengel pump, very small quantities of occluded sulphur 
dioxide were collected. It seems that sulphuretted hydrogen is 
formed partly by the reduction of nickel sulphide formed 
(blank experiments showed that precipitated nickel sulpliido is 
readily reduced by hydrogen when heated, though it has been 
stated in Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry, vol. hi, “ nickel mono- 
sulphide ”, that it is not decomposed by hydrogen) and partly 
by the reduction of the occluded sulphur dioxide. 

Reduction of Phosphorous Pentoxide in presence of NickeL 

Phosphorous pentoxide was first heated in a current of 
oxygen for several hours in order to oxidise any free phosphor- 
ous contained in it. When hydrogen was passed over phos- 
phorous pentoxide heated in a tube-heater, no phosphuretted 
hydrogen was formed. When, however, the pentoxide was mixed 
with reduced nickel (the pentoxide was introduced in the tube 
directly from the bottle in order to prevent moisture) and the 
mixture h^ted below dull red heat in a current of hydrogen, 
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the oharaoteristio vortex rings of phosphuretted hydrogen were 
observed in abundance. Silver nitrate solution was imme- 
diately turned black. The gas did not take fire spontaneously on 
account of its dilution with a large excess of hydrogen. A wash- 
bottle containing water should be placed between the exit end 
of the tube containing the mixture and the delivery tube leading 
to the pneumatic trough in order to arrest the vapours of sub- 
liming phosphorous pentoxide. The reduction of the pentoxide 
seems to be indirect. Blank experiments were performed in 
which P2O5 and metallic nickel were heated below dull red heat 
in a current of carbon dioxide. A portion of the PgOf sublimed 
and the remaining mass was found to consist of unchanged nickel 
mixed with glassy particles of fused nickel phosphide 

and a little phosphate (details will appear in a separate paper). 
As phosphates are not reduced by hydrogen (il^eseniuB, Zeit. 
fiir anal. Chem. 8, 203; Herapath, Pharm. Joum. and Trans. 
7, 67), the reduction of PgOg in presence of nickel seems to be 
effect^ by the reduction of the phosphide formed as an inter- 
mediate compound. 




53* Notes on the History of the District of Hughli or 
the Ancient 

By Nxjndolal Dby. 


CHAPTER I. 

Gbneeal History op the District op Hughll 

The town of Hughli, the former headquarters from whioh 
the district has derived its name, has got no history beyond the 
Portuguese settlement in 1637. In fact, it is supposed to have 
been founded by the Portuguese. It was called by them Porto 
Piqueno ^ or the Little Port, evidently by way of contradistinc- 
tion to the Royal Port of Sdtgaon. According to Faria de 
Souza, the English translation of whose History of the Portu- 
quest was published in 1695, the name of the town was Golin. 
Hughes and Parker in their Letters, dated December 1620, state 
the name of the place to be Goliyr or Gollin.* But De Laet 
wliose ludia Vera was published in 1631, calls it Ugeli, and the 
native historians of the 16th century mention it by the name of 
“ Hugh.”® According to some the name of Hughli is derived 
from hogld reeds or the elephant grass (Typha elephantina) with 
whioh the place was overgrown, and that Gohn is a corruption of 
Hugh. But it is quite possible that Porto Piqueno was also 
called Golin or Gold by the Portuguese on account of the gran- 
aries (or golds) it contained for the sale of grains, and by the 
natives it was called Hugh on account of the hogld jungle with 
which the place was covered. Hence, it is quite clear that 
before the Portuguese settlement it had not a distinguished 
name, but the homely one of Hughli on account of its physical 
features. 

Chinsura, the present headquarters of the district, has 
likewise got no history beyond the Dutch settlement, which 
according to Tieffenthaler took place in 1625 ♦ and according to 
Mr. Walter Hamilton in 1656,* though it appears that the 
first sanad granted to the Dutch by the Emperor Shah Jehan 

1 De Last : Topography of the Mogul Empire, p. 63, by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge. 

« Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 274, note. 

8 Topography of the-Mogul Empire, p. 63. , 

4 Tieffenthaler says, ** when the Dutch settled at Chinsura in 1626, 
they were followed by the Armenians.” According to Orme, however, 
the Dutch settled in Bensal in 1625 (History of Hindoostan, voL ii, Bk . 
vi, p. 8). Mr. W. Hamilton says that the Dutch in 1626 were permit- 
t^ to build factory at the town of Hughli (East India Gazetteer). 

6 East India Gazetteer, voce Chinsura. 
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is dated 1638 J The name of Chinsura, called Chuchurd by the 
inhabitants, is derived from that of a weed called Chirchird or 
Chichir4 (Achyranthea aapera) with which the place abounded. 
In fact, the place is called ** Chichira, an Hollandish settlement 
and town ” in the Seir Mutaqherin.® There is also a local 
tradition of the name being derived from Chau-chur& or four 
pinnacles at the four corners of the town But the latter must 
be a mythical derivation from the name of the place, as from 
the existence of the pinnacles, if there were any, it must be 
presumed that the place had a name before the pinnacles were 
constructed. 

In 1676 the French under Monsieur Deslandes settled at 
Chandernagore, and in that year the Danes also settled at 
Serampur which was called Frederiksnagar, and there is no 
tradition even that these places were of any importance before 
the Europeans came to settle in them. 

These towns, which are the principal towns in the district 
of Hughli, had no habitation or name before the 16th century 
of the Christian era, and this fact is confirmed by the Chandi , 
which was written by Mukundar&m Chakra varti, otherwise called 
Kavikankan, in Saka 1499 corresponding to 1577 A.D. This 
work describes two voyages made by Dhanapati Saddgar and 
his son Srimanta Saddgar from Burdwan to Ceylon. Though 
the poet mentions the names of towns and villages situated on 
both banks of the river Ganges, as 8aptagr4ma, H&hsahar, 
Triveni, Garifd (Gouripur), Gondalp4r4, M&hes, Nimai-Tirtha’s 
Gh4t (in Baidyabdti), Calcutta and other places, yet he does 
not name at all Hughli, Chinsurd, Chandernagore, l^rampurand 
other famous places on the right bank of the river Hughli. It 
is, therefore, abundantly clear that these places in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century did not exist at all, or even if some 
of them did exist, tliey had not risen into importance, but 
were merely insignificant villages which did not even attract 
the attention of the poet. 

The town of Hughli rose into importance after the Portu- 
guese fort, the remnant of which may still be seen in the two 
low broken walls jutting into the river just opposite the gate of 
the present jail, had been besieged and blown up by the Moguls 
during the reign of the Emperor Shah Jehan and the town was 
declared to be the royal port in 1632 in the place of Sdtgdon, 
which had begun to decline as an emporium of commerce on 
account of the diversion of the course of the Ganges which 
formerly flowed through the Saraswati. The diversion of the 
river was to the east in a direct line through the present bed of 
the Hughli, whereas the old course down the Saraswati was in a 

I Toynbee’s Sketch of Administration of the Hooghly District, p. 2, 

t SSir Mutaqherin by Bold Qholam Hossein Khan (1902), vol. ii, 
p. 225. ^ 
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curved form from Triveni to Sankrel neat Howra. The Mogul 
fort W8bs built that very year on the site of the present Imambara 
and the old oourt-hou'^es when Hughli was declared to be a royal 
port The condition of Serampur and Chandernagoi e may be 
ascertained from the writings of Captain Alexundei Hamilton, 
who speaking about the Danes of Serampur in 1723 says. 

The povertv of the Danes has made them desert it, after 
having robbed the Mogul’s subjects of some of their shipping, 
to keep themselves from starving.” About the French in that 
year he says that their “ chief business ” was to hear mass in 
their pretty little church. It is well known that it was not till 
after the arrival of Dupleix as Intend ant or Director-Qeneral 
of Chandernagore in 1730 that over two thousand brick houses 
were built there, and before that it had always been regarded 
as a settlement of very minor importance.^ All these circum- 
stances prove that these towns have no history beyond the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. At the time of the Maho- 
medans the district of Hughli comprised portions of Sarkars 
S4tg4on, Manddran, Ralimabad and Sarifabad. 

The district of Hughli appertained to the ancient country 
of Sumha. The history of the Hughli district, therefore, is the 
history of the ancient country of Sumha, to which it apper- 
tained. The modern province of Bengal at the time of the 
Mahdbharat comprised the countries of Anga, Bauga, Kalinga, 
Pundra, Sumha, T4mralipt4, Prdgjyotish and Magadha.^ It 
appears from the Vishnu Pur4n that Bali, a descendant of 
Yayiti of the Lunar dynasty, had five sons, Anga, Banga, 
Kalinga, Sumha and Pun(^a, after whom five kingdoms were 
named.^ It is related in the Mah&bh4rat that Sumha was con- 
quered by P4ndu, the father of Yudishthira, and his brothers.* 
According to Nilakantha, the celebrated commentator of the 
Mah&bh&rat, who often quotes from the earlier commentator 
Arjiina Misra, Sumha is the same as Ri^a'* (pronounced RAra) ; 
and R4dA is the L4ta or L&la of the Buddhists and of 
the Jainas. Rd^a is the western part of Bengal which lies to 
the west of the Ganges.® A portion of the district of 
Murshidabad is now its northern boundary, and in the south 
it comprises a large portion of the district of Midnapur, includ- 
ing Tamluk.'^ like other kingdoms -of India, however, the 
boundaries of Sumha varied at different periods. Sometimes 
it was an independent kingdom and it extended its limits by 

1 J. J. Ck>tton’B Chandernagore. 

% Mahdbh&rat Bhiahma Parva, oh. 9 ; l^bhd Parva, ch. 29 ; Adi 
Parva, ch. 113. 

8 Vishnu Purdn, part iv, oh. 18. * MahAbhdrat, Adi Parva, oh 118. 

8 P — see Nilakantlm’s commentary on v. 25, oh. 80, Sabh4 

Parva oi the Mahdbhdrat. 

6 Tabakat i-Naairi : Major Baverty’s Translation, pp. 684, 685. 

7 Prof. Wilson’s Introduction to the Maoksnsie ColleotionB, chaps. 
188, 189. 
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its conquests. At other times it was conquered by a more 
powerfiu neighbour, and its area was reduced to a short com* 
pass. It was finally absorbed in the kingdom of Bengal. 

Sumha was an independent kingdom at the time of the 
Mah4bh4rat, and we have already stated that its modern name 
is appears from the Jaina works Achiranga Sutra 

and Kalpa Sutra that at the time of Mahivira or Varddha- 
m4na, the real founder of the Jaina religion, who was born in 
the 6th century B.C. and who died at a great age in 467 B.C., 
R44a or L44a extended much beyond its present northern 
limit, including a large portion of Anga, and it consisted of 
two divisions called Bajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi. Professor 
Jacobi is of opinion that of the two divisions, Subbhabhumi 
was the country of the Sumhas, and he has also identified the 
Sumhas with the R44as. ^ Subbhabhumi appears to have been 
the southern part of R44a, as Bajjabhumi included some por- 
tions of Anga. Mah4vira wandered more than twelve years in 
Bajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi in Ld^a before he attained the 
Kevalaship and taught the Nigranthi doctrines though accord- 
ing to Dr. Hoernle his peregrinations did not extend beyond the 
south of Rajmahal before he became a Jina.^ Dr. Biihler, 
however, states that he travelled all over R44a after he attained 
the Jinahood.^ There is a consensus of opinion among all the 
antiquarians that Nigrantha Jndtiputra or Nigantha Ndta- 
putta of the Buddhist works, who was the contemporary of 
Buddha, and Mahdvira — the twenty-fourth Tirthankara of the 
Jainas, who belonged to the Ndta clan of the Kshatriyas of 
Kollaga, a suburb of Vaisali (Besarh) — were identical persons.* 
Buddha was bom in 657 B.C., and ho died in 477 B.C. Hence 
at the time of Buddha, that is, in the 6th century B.C., Sumha 
or Rdda appears to have been an independent kingdom, and 
that its northern boundary extended much beyond the northern 
boundary of what is now known as Ra4a. In the south also 
at that period Sumha included Tdmralipta or Tamluk, which 
was an independent kingdom at the time of the Mahdbhdrat. 
The port of T4mralipta was then called' the port of Surama The 
two merchants, Tapussa and Bhallika, who gave honey and other 
articles of food to Buddha just after he attained Buddhahood, 
came from Oukkalaba (Rangoon) * through the port of Surama, 

1 Prof, .laoobi’s Achdranga Sutra, Bk. I, oh. 8, see. 3; Dr. Biih- 
ler's Indian Sect of the Jainae. 

^ Prof. Wilson's Hindu Keligions — Life of MahAvira ; Dr. Hcernle’s 
Jainism and Buddhism. 

8 Indian Seot of the Jainas. 

4 MahAvagga, vi, 81; 1^. Hoernle ’s UvasagadasAo ; Jainism and 
Buddhism; Dr. Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas; Jaina-sutras 
(S.B E., vol. xxii). 

• Other Buddhist works have Ukkala (see Gogerly’s Ceylon Bud- 
dhism, vol. i, p. 63), which according to Dr. Kemisthe same as Utkala 
or Orissa (MaAual of Indian Buddhira, p. 22). 
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which has been identified with Tdmralipta,^ at that time the 
port of the country of Surama (called “ Soowama ’ ’ by Bigandet) * 
— a different form of Sumha. In the 6th century B.C. , there- 
fore, Sumha extended as far as the sea to the south. 

In the 6th century B.C. we find Sumha formed a part of 
the kingdom of Banga. The story of Suppa Devi related in 
the Mahdwanso bears out the statement. Briefly stated, the 
story is to the effect that a king of Banga had a daughter 
named Suppa Devi by his queen who was the daughter of the 
king of Kcdinga. The princess eloped with a caravan chief, 
who was proceeding to Magadha, and in the wilderness of L4la 
(Rd^a) she was carried away by a lion, with whom she lived, 
and had a son and a daughter named Sinhabdhu and Sinhasi- 
vali respectively. When the children grew up, they and their 
mother returned to Banga, where Suppa Devi married Anuro, 
who was the son of her maternal uncle and geneial of the king 
of Banga. On the death of Suppa Devi’s father, her husband 
Anuro was chosen as his successor, and Sinhabdhu and 
Sihliasivali went back to the wilderness of Lala, cleared the 
jungle and founded a city which they called Sihhapura. Sifiha- 
bdhu married his sister, and got by her thirty-two children, the 
eldest of whom was Bijaya who, being expelled from the king- 
dom, landed at Lanka (Ceylon) on the day of Buddha’s nirvdna^ 
colonised it, and became its first sovereign.’^ In the Raj4vali, 
which is also a history of Ceylon, it is mentioned that Suppa 
Devi’s cousin, who is called Anuro in the Mah4wanso, and who 
became king of Banga, caused the city of Sihhapura to be 
founded in La4a or Rd^a, and gave it to Sihhabahu.* The 
Dipawanso gives the story stripped of its fabulous character. 
It says : ‘ The daughter of a king of Wango, having formed a 
connection with a certain Siho, who found his livelihood in a 
wilderness, gave birth to two children. These two chddren 
named Sihabahu and Sewali were of prepossessing appearance. 
The mother was named Susimd and the father was called 
Siho.”^ The word ** Sahwayo*^ of the text, which means 
** named ” or “ called ”, is significant. The Dipawanso does 
not regard Siho as a lion, but as the name of a human being.^ 

The whole story of Suppa Devi shows that La^a or Ldla 
was not only a part of the kingdom of Banga, but that it also 
retained the ancient name of Sumha as is apparent from the 
name of Suppa Devi, which is merely a corruption of Sumha 
Devi. After the death of Sifihabdhu, his son Sumi tta became 

1 Buddhadeva, p. 143, note, by Dr. Satisohandra Vidy&bhusaha. 

4 Bigandet’g Life of Qautama, vol. i, p. f09. 

5 Tumour's Mah&wanso, chaps, vi, vii. 

* Upham's R4j4vaU, pt. i. 

* Tnrnour’s Pali Buddhiatiool Annals t 1888, p. 932, 
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king of Sihhapura : he was the father of P4nduvd6CMleva who 
succeeded Bijaya on the throne of Sihhala. 

The town of Sit^hapura mentioned in the Mah&wanso is 
evidently the present village of Singnr, which is a station on 
the Tdrakeswar Branch of the East Indian Railway and ten 
miles from Tdrakeswara in the district of Hughli. Singur is 
situated in RAda, and the tradition of its foundation accords 
well with the story in the Mahdwanso, though it has come 
down to us in a garbled form. It is stated that at the time of 
the Magadha R4j4 (king), three brothers came to that part of 
the country where Singur is now situated, but it is not 
mentioned from which country they came. These three brothers 
belonged to tlie Kshatriya caste and their surname was Sihha. 
That part of the country was at the time a wilderness. One* 
of the brothers cleared the jungle and founded a settlement 
which he named Sihliapura (pronounced Singhapura) according 
to his own surname of Sihha. The other two brothers went 
away to seek their fortune elsewhere. According to the tradi- 
tion Bibubheri is a very ancient spot at Singur containing the 
remains of some ancient buildings and an earthen mound now 
overgrown with jungle. From time to time Jaina and Bud- 
dhist statues have been exhumed from the earth, and some of 
them still exist in the village. Traditionally Singur in ancient 
time was of considerable size, having comprised some ten 
villages. It was a very flourishing commercial town when the 
Saras wati used to flow by its eastern side. The old bed of the 
river is still visible, though a large portion of it has now been 
conv(»rted into culturable lands. It should only be remarked 
that the three brothers of the tradition evidently refer to Suppa 
Devi and her two children. General Cunningham, however, 
supposes that Sihliapura, the capital of Sihhabdhu, the father 
of Bijaya, is the town of that name situated 116 miles to the 
west of Gan jam and was the capital of Kalinga.^ But he has 
been led to make this conjecture as the town is situated on the 
river Lalgla and Suppa Devils mother was a princess of 
Kalinga, whereas Sifihapura of the Mahdwanso was situated in 
the country of Ldla (“ Lala-rdtthe or Ldda* which is 
anotiier form of Rdda, the letters r and I being interchange- 
able. It should also be borne in mind that the princess Suppa 
Devi was carried away by the lion at Ldla while she was pro- 
ewding from Banga to Magadha (modern Bihar), and therefore 
Lala must have been situated between Banga and Magadha, 
and not in Kalinga. The identifleation of Ldla or Ldta, the 

« General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 618. 

» lumour’s Mah&wanso, ch. vi. 

8 Upham’s Mahdvansi, vi; R&jaratn4cari, ii ; R4j&vali, pt. i, 
have gotjUida instead of LAla. Mr. tTphain in his note to the word 
says ; •* Properly » country near Gauda-desa ; Barred Books of 

Ce.'s Ion. 
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native country of Bijaya, with Guzerai by some writers cannot 
at all be correct. 

From the 4th century B.C. to the 5th century A.D. , that 
is from the time of Chandragupta’s accession to the throne of 
Magadha in 321 B.O., to the end of the imperial Gupta dynasty 
in 480 A.D., Sumha appears to have Wmed a part of the 
Magadha empire.* The PurAns, most of which were composed 
between the 2nd century B.C. to the 6th century A.D., very 
rarely mention the name of Sumha. Tlie Vishnu and the 
Bhdgavat Purina ^ mention it incidentally ; the Brahma, the 
Matsya,® and the Kalki^ Pur4ns, however, include it in the list 
of countries which appear to have been independent, though it 
cannot be precisely ascertained if it was actually independent or 
not. In some of them the name of Sumha is mentioned as 
Sumbha or Saumbha, as Subba ( — bhumi), Surama( — bandara) 
and Suppa ( — devi) were the vicarious forms of the same name 
during the mediseval period. During tliis period if Sumha 
ever attained independence, it must have been of a very short 
duration. The Raghuvansa^ mentions it as an independent 
country. Fa Hian, who visited India in the 4th century A.D., 
went from the kingdom of Champd (Anga) to the kingdom of 
T4mralipta: he does not mention the name of Sumha at 
all^ 

In the 6th century A.D. wo find Sumha mentioned again 
as an independent country. It is mentioned in the Brihat- 
sahhitd'* among the kingdoms which appear to be independent 
by Barahamihira who died in 687 A.D. Dandi, who flourished 
also in the 6th century A.D , mentions the town ut Damalipta, 
modern Tamluk,** as being situated in Sumha,® but at the time 
of Fa Hiaii T4mralipta or Tamluk had been an independent 
kingdom. Hence the inference is that in the 6th century Sumha 
extended its southern boundary to the sea. 

But after the 6th century A.D., the name of Sumha dis- 
appears altogether as the name of a country. The only works 
of any note in which the name of Sumha appears after the 6th 
century are the Harshacharita by B4na and the Pavanaduta 
by Dhoyi, one of the Pancha’fatnaa or five gems of the court of 
Lakshmana Sena of Gau^a. *** Henceforth it was exclusively 
known by the name of or RA^o-i a form of which was 

R44aka. Most of the Tantras were composed between the 6th 
and 12th centuries of the Christian era. Some of them, as the 

1 Dr. Bhsndarkar’s Peep into the Early History of India. 

Vishnu Pur4n, pt. iv, ch. 18 ; Bh&gnvat Pur4n, ch. 9. 

s Matsya Purdn, oh 113. ^ Kalki Pur4n, pt. iii, oh. 14. 

6 Baghuvansa, iv, 36. « Beal*s Travels of Fa Hian, ch. zxxvii. 

^ BrihatflanhiU, chs. 14, 16. > Hema ICosha. 

* I Dasakumiraehftrita. Uttara Khanda, 

oh. vi. . ' 

10 Harshacharita, oh. vi ; Pavanduta, v. 27 
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Yogini Tantra,^ mention the name of Ed^a. The allegorioal 
play called the Prabodhachandrodaya, composed by Krishna 
Misra in the court of Kirttivarman of Bundelkhand (1049 — 
1100), mentions the name of it is also mentioned in 

the Jyotishatattwa of Eaghiinandana. It appears from the 
travels of Hiuen Tsiang and I-tsing that the kingdom of 
T4mralipta existed in the 7th century A.D., and according to 
some authority most part of the southern portion of the dis- 
trict of Hughli was included in the kingdom of T4mralipta. 
This shows that in the 7th century T4mralipta recovered its 
independence and even conquered a portion of ancient Sumha. 
Hiuen Tsiang had gone to Tdmralipta from the kingdom of 
Saraatata or East Bengal : he does not mention the name of 
Sumha or R4da.* It appears from his itinerary and other con- 
temporaneous writings* that about the middle of the 7th 
century A.D. , Harshavarddhana or Siladitya II of KAnyakubja 
conquered the eastern part of India, and there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that he subjugated at least the northern 
portion of Ri4^ by the conquest of Kajughira or K4jeri® 
which was a part of Anga and appertained to the ancient 
Bajjabhumi, one of the two divisions of L4da. He was the 
last paramount monarch of Northern India before the Maho- 
medan conquest. But before R4da or any portion of it was 
conquered by Harshavarddhana, it appears to have formed a 
part of the kingdom of Karnasuvama.^ Hiuen Tsiang men- 
tions the name of Karnasuvarna for the first time in the 7th 
century.'^ Its king was the notorious Sas4nka who treacher- 
ously murdered Rajyavarddhana, the elder brother of Harsha- 
varddhana. In the Harshacharita, however, Karnasuvarna is 
mentioned as Gaura.^ 

It appears from the Kdrikd of Devivara Ghataka that 
R4da formed a part of the kingdom of Gaura at the time of 
Adisura.*' This monarch has been identified with Jayanta*® 
king of Gaura whose daughter KalyAnadevi was married by 
Jayapida, king of Kasmir, in the middle of the eighth century 

1 YoKini Tantra, Purva Khanda, ch. 11, v. 64. 

^ Prabodhaohandrodaya-ndtaka, Acts ii and iv. 

* Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. ii, p, 200. 

♦ Harshacharita by Bdna Bhatta. 

6 Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. i, p. 216, note ; 
vol. 11 , pp. 198, 198. 

« pr. Waddell’s Discovery of the Exact Site of Asoka’s Classic 
Capital of Pdtaliputra, p. 29. 

^ Buddhist Records of the WMtern World, vol. i, Bk. v. 

8 Harshacharita, oh. vi. 

Biswakosha, voce Kulina. 
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A.D.' But this identification appears to be doubtful, and in 
the absence of authentic corroboration it cannot be accepted 
as the basis of an historical conclusion. 

During the first half of the 9th century, while Bhu-sura 
was reigning inGaura after the death of his father Adi-sura, the 
country was invaded by Dharma-p41a , king of Magadha. Gaura 
was conquered, and Bhu-sura was obliged to take refuge in 
R^a. Rd^a, though it formed a part of the kingdom of Gaura 
was never under the sway of the Pdla kings of Magadha. It 
formed an independent kingdom under the Sura kings, 
the descendants of Adi-sura, from Bhu-sura to Rana-sura, or 
Anu-sura as he was called, for a period of over two hundred 
years from a portion of the 9th century to the latter part of the 
11th century A.D.^ Bhu-sura’s son, Kshiti-sura, gave fifty- 
six villages to the sons and descendants of the five Brdhmans 
who had been invited to the court of Adi-sura. No event of 
any importance occurred during the reigns of his two successors 
Avani-sura and Dharani sura. Dharani-sura’s successor Dhard- 
sura, a son of Kshiti-sura, divided the Brdhmans of the fifty- 
six villages into three classes, called Mukhya-kulinas, Geuna- 
kulinas and Srotriyas. We know very little of his successors 
Barendra-sura, Pradyumna-sura, and others. Towards the 
close of the 11th century Rada and Gaura again formed a 
single kingdom under Vijaya-sena, the father of Balldla-sena of the 
Sena dynasty. He conquered Gaura, and perhaps Rada also along 
with it. But it has been supposed that he might have aetjuired 
the throne of Rada by inheritance, as his mother Yasodevi was 
evidently the daughter of Rana-sura, the last king, who seems to 
have died without leaving any male issue.* That Rdda was 
an independent kingdom in the 10th century receives an unex- 
pected confirmation from the Khajuraho inscription, which 
records that Dhanga Deva, the ChandrAtreya ( or Chandella ) 
king of Jejabhukti (Bundelkhand), “ was so powerful that the 
rulers of Kosala, Elratha, Sihhala ( Ceylon) and Kuntala humbly 
listened to his commands (v. 46 ), and so successful in his wars 
that the wives of the kings of K4nchi, Andhra, Rada and Anga 
lingemd in his prisons (v. 46).” * Though the language of the 
inscription appears to be hyperbolical, yet there can be no 
doubt that R^a was an independent country at the time of 
Dhanga Deva who reigned from 950 to 999 A.D., that is in 

1 Dr. Stein’s R^atarangini, vol i. 

^ Banaibadana vidy^ratna Qhatak’s Ridiya-knlavivarana ; Mahima- 
ebandra Majumdar’s Gaufe Brihxnana; P." Banerji*B B4ng4l4r - PurA- 
vritta. ’ t 

8 Deopwa Stone insoription of Vijaya-sena, v. 20 : Epigraphia 
Indioa, vol. i, p. 306 ; and see also Mr. Venis’s remark in vol. ii, p. 860. 

* Ind., vol. i, pp. 312, 313 ; BAi^AlAr FurAvritta, pp. 243, 244 
^ * Knajuraho Inscription No. TV, Ep. Ind., vol. i, pp. 138, 145, v. 46 : 
it is the revised edition of an insoription ** found near Chhatarpur ” 
transcribed in J.A.S.B., vol. viii (1839), p. 173. 
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the 10th century of the Christian era. The Tirumalaya stone 
inscription also mentions that Rajendra Chola (1) defeat^ Rana- 
sura, king of Dakshina R4^a, and Mahipdla, king of Magadha 
and TJttara-Ra^a. This event must have taken place shortly 
after he ascended the throne of the Chola kingdom in 1012 A.D. 
It confirms also that Dakshina- R&da was an independent country 
during the first quarter of the 11th century. We also hear 
of the names of the kings of Bengal while the kings of the Sura 
dynasty reigned over Dakshina- Ra^a, as for instance, the 
lirumalaya inscri})tion records the name of Govinda-chandra 
as king of Banga while Rana-sura reigned in the latter country. 

The Prabodhachandrodaya-n4taka, which was written by 
Krislma Misra in the second half of the 11th century A.D., 
mentions that “ R4da ” was in the kingdom of Gaura, and in 
Rdda there was a town by the name of Bhurisreshthika. ‘ The 
special mention t)f this place in the country of R4da as the 
birth-place of “Pride ” indicates that it was the princpal town, 
and in all probability it was the capital of the Sura kings from 
the time of Avani-sura at least, if not earlier, when the king- 
dom was confined only to Dakshina or Southern R4da by the 
invasion and con(|uest of Deva-pala in the latter half of the 
9th century. It ap]>ears furthei from the same play that Dak- 
shina-R4da had already acquired a celebrity in the 11th cen- 
tury, denoting thereby that the country ha<l been divided into 
Dakshina (Southern) and Uttara (Northern) R4da long before 
the work was composed.^ The river Ajaya formed the boun- 
dary between these two divisions. The town of Bhurisresh- 
thika, which is a pleonastic form of Bhurisreslitha , is the modern 
village of Bhurset or Bhursut in the Ardmbigh subdivision of 
the district of Hughli, Though now an insignificant village, yet 
its importance at some period of its history can at once be 
inferred from the fact of its conferring a name to an entire 
Pargana, which is still called Pargand Bhursut and is situated 
partly in the district of Hughli and partly in the district of 
Burdwan. 

There is much difference of opinion as to the precise date 
when Balldlarsena ascended the throne of Gaura, but there 
can be no doubt that he was reigning in Bengal during the first 
lialf of the 12th century of the Christian era. He constituted 
Rdda into a province of the kingdom of Bengal,® and it 

1 Prtibodhachandrodaya-n4^ka, Act li, p. 28 — 

filWIT KT»T wft 

^ iNSnft » f^nn n 

Act iv of the tame work describes R&d6 as a oountry : “ 

'■mw ” 

« ibid., Act ii, pp* 26, 29. 

S Gop4la B^t^’aBall&la-oharitam, v. 7, published by Harischandra 
Kaviratna : ' 
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continued to be so till it was conquered at the close of 
the 12th century by Mahammad-i-Sheran, a general under 
Bakhtiyar Khiliji, who afterwards became king of Bengal on 
the death of the latter.^ 

Notwithstanding that formed a part of Bengal since 
its conquest by Bijay a-sena, it appears that a portion of the 
district of Hughli to the west of the Saraswati, though it apper- 
tained to B^a, was conquered by the Gang4vatisa kings of 
Orissa and formed a part of their dominion. The Rev. J. Long 
says ; * ‘ The banks of the Saraswati at Triveni formed the 

ancient boundary of the kingdom of Orissa, extending as far 
west as Bishenpur in the time of the Gangdvahsa princes from 
the 10th to the 14th century A.D.” ^ But Churang or Sarang 
Deo, otherwise called Chora Ganga, the founder of the Gangf 
vansa dynasty, did not conquer Orissa till 1131 A.D., and we 
find that during the reign of his son Ganges wara Deo, who 
ascended the throne in 1161 A.D., the dominion of Orissa 
extended “ from the Ganges to the Godavari,” ^ and it should 
be borne in mind that the Ganges in the middle of the 12th 
century flowed through the Saraswati. There cannot be any 
doubt that the GaugAvansa kings of Orissa, from the time of 
Ganges war Deo, retained possession of the western portion of the 
district of Hugli to the west of the Saraswati, and therefore it 
was that Ananga Bhim Deo assumed the proud title of “Gau- 
reswara ” or sovereign of Gaura in his coin and, seal, which 
title was retained even by the titular Rdjds of Khurda.* 
With regard to Telinga Mukunda Deo, the last independent 
sovereign of Orissa, who reigned from 1560 to 155H, it has been 
said ‘ ‘ he founded a glidt and temple at the sacred spot called 
Triveni, on the Hooghly , north of the town of that name, which 
formed the extreme verge of his dominions.” ^ Hence it is clear 
that the Ganges formed the ancient boundary of the dominion 
of the Gangd vansa kings between the middle of the 12th century 
to the middle of the 16th century, instead of from the 10th to 
the 14th century A.D. as stated by the Rev. J. Long. Though 
no doubt Triveni formed the extreme verge of Mukunda Deo’s 
dominion, yet it appears that this limit varied during the reign 
of one king at least, namely, Pratdparudra Deo, the contempo- 
rary of Chaitanya Deva, who ascended the throne in 1W3 
and died in 1524. It appears from the Chaitanya-chari- 
t4mrita ^ that during his reign the river Mantreswar in the 
district of 24-Pargan4s was the northern boundary of the 
kingdom of Orissa. It should be observed that the^ pajrt 
of the district of Hughli to the west ofr the Ganges is the best 

i Tabakat-i-Nasiri, translated by Major Raverty. 

« The Banks of the Bhdgirathi : Cat. JRev., vol. vi, p. 402. ' 

& Stirling's Orissa (1904), p. 71 ; As. Res., vol. xv, p. 104. 

* Stirling’s Orissa, p. 73. 5 Ibid., p. 83. 

Madhyama Khanda, eh. 16. 
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part of the district, as it contains the towns of Hughli, 
Chinsara, Serampur and other towns along the right bank of 
the river, though between the 12th and 16th centuries some 
of these towns were not in existence, and others did not acquire 
sufficient celebrity. The entire district therefore did not fully and 
finally come under the Mahommedan rule till Triveni was 
annexed to Bengal by Akbar in the middle of the 16th century, 
notwithstanding that Saptagr&ma had been conquered by 
Zafiar Khan in the 14th century and Triveni formed a part 
of Saptagr&ma. The king of Orissa or Kalinga in Pliny’s 
time was a powerful monarch : he could bring into the 
field 100,000 foot.^ Was not the district of Hughli at least 
the region of the “ Gangarides-Calingee ” of Pliny? The 
subject requires investigation, as the Macco-Calingse and the 
Gangarides-Calingse are mentioned as separate people from the 
Calingae. Macco-Calingae were evidently the people of Majjho 
or Madhya- Kalinga or Orissa, and Gangarides-Calingae (or the 
Gang^rRAdis) appear to have been a powerful nation who lived 
on the north of Orissa in a tract which according to Megasthenes 
was bounded on the east by the Ganges or rather the Saraswati, 
whereas Calingae were the people of Kalinga proper. 

The district of Hughli, which before its separation 8ts a 
magisterial charge in 1796,* was included in the district of Burd- 
wan ; and along with Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur 
and Howra, it has always formed a part of R&da. Its history, 
therefore, is essentially the history of R&da or West Bengal, 
which was anciently called Sumha. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ancient Places in the District op Hughli. 

We have already stated that Singur is the ancient Sifi- 
Sinirur hapura, the birth-place of Bijaya, and 

^ ’ that it was founded in the 6th century 

B.C. In the mediaeval period it waS the captial of Sumha, 
which was governed by Sinhabdhu’s son Sumitta and his des- 
cendants, and Bhurisreshtha or modem Bhursut was its last 
capital. 

It is Pandit Raghunandana of Nadia who has invested 
Pandua. PAndud with the dignified name of 

Pradyumnanagara. In his PrAyas- 
chitta-tattwa ® he places Dakshina-PrayAga or Triveni to the 


i The Banks of the BhAgirathi. * Regulation zxxvi of 1795. 
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south of Pradyumnana<j;ara, which is identified with PdnduA, 
and he oites the Mah4bhdrat as his authority ; but not- 
withstanding all our attempt, we could not find any men- 
tion either of Pradyumnanagara or of Triveni in that work. 
It is related in the Mahdwanso that P4ndu S4kya, son of 
Buddha’s uncle, Amitodana, for fear of falling into the hand of 
Virudhaba, the parricide usurper of the throne of Kosala, fled 
from the S&kya kingdom and retired beyond the Ganges where 
he founded a settlement ” called Morapura and ruled over it.* 
He allied himself with Pdnduvdsadeva of Sinhapiira or modern 
Singur, who succeeded his uncle Bijaya on the throne of 
Sihhala (Ceylon), by giving him his daughter Hhaddakachchana 
in marriage. Local tradition regarding the conquest of Pdndua 
by the Mahomedans confirms the fact that it was the capital 
of R4jA Pandu. The legend runs to the effect that a 
Mahomedan officer of the court of the B4j4 of Pdndud whose 
name was P4ndu, celebrated the birth of his son with festivities 
by slaughtering a cow privately. But the atrocious deed was 
discovered on the next morning by the Hindus of the town. 
They rose to a man to revenge the insult to their leligion, and 
killed his new-born son. The Mahomedan escaped to the 
court of the Emperor Firuz Tuglak (1361-88) at Delhi, who 
sent his nephew, Shah Sufi, with a large army. Pdndua 
was besieged. P4ndu R4ja had a powerful ally in the 
R&jd of M4hnad, which is four miles to the south of 
PdnduA. They held out for a long time till the water 
of tiie Jianch-kundu, a tank which possessed the virtue of 
healing the wounded and reviving the dead, wa» defiled by 
a steak of beef thrown into it by the Mahomedans. That 
tank is now called Jiban Kundu. The Hindus were reduced 
to extremity for want of water, and they were routed with 
dreadful slaughter. A minaret was built by the Mahomedans 
in imitation of the Kutab Minar of Old Delhi as a tower 
of victory.* It will be observed that the name of the king 

See the Qangdm<ih&tmya of the Pr&yasohitta-tattwam, p. 100, by 
Raghunaudana Bhat^ch&rya. 

1 Tumour's Mahdwanso, ch. viii. Though Tumour’s Mah&wanso 
does not mention the name of the “settlement,'* yet we find from 
Upham’s Mah&wansi that the oity which P&ndu S&kya founded was 
ceuled Morapura. I leave it to the antiquarians to decide whether 
Morapura is not a dialectic variation, or corruption of MdrapurOf atid as 
such whether it can not he connected with rradyumna-nagara, as both 
the names mean the “ Town of the God of Love.” We have precedence 
in the Mahibh&rat and the Pur&ns for the use of synonyms in respect of 
the names of towns. 

t Early Bengali Literature and Newspa^rs by the Rev. J. Long {Oal. 
Rw.yvo]: xiii, p. 128); Dr. Blochmann’s Places of Historical Interest 
in the District of Hughli, in J.A.S.B., 1870. 
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of P4ndu4 was Pdndu R4j4. Either he was a descendant of 
Pdndii S&kya or that was the patronymic of the dynasty derived 
from him. Papdud was not only the seat of a Hindu R&jd, but it 
was a strongly fortified place and was surrounded by a wall and 
trench, five miles in circumference : the traces of the ancient 
fortification are still found at different places. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that PAndu4 is a very ancient town in the 
district of Hughli. 

In connection with P4ndu4 we have mentioned the name 
of MAhndd, which is four miles to the 
“ •* south of PAnduA. It was conquered 

by the Mahomedans along with PAndua in the middle of the 
14th century. The word MAhnAd is a corruption of MahAnAda 
which means a great noise, and the local tradition about the 
name of the place is that once upon a time a Dakshindvartta 
sankha^ or a conch-shell with its windings to the right, fell in 
the village, and made a great noise when the wind passed 
through its orifice. The gods heard the noise : they came and 
assembled here for the purpose of consulting together as to how 
they might divert the course, or rather the sanctity of the 
Ganges. They established the MahAdeva Jateswara, and sancti- 
fied a tank called Basishtha-GangA. They named the place 
as MahAnAda on account of the tremendous noise that issued 
from the conch-shell There is a temple at MAhnAd, which is 
curiously shaped, and is not like an ordinary temple : its style is 
like that of the temples of Bhuvaneswara in Orissa. The temple 
now contains a phallic imoge of Siva, called JateswaranAth, like 
the other shrines of this place. The Basishtha-GangA is said to 
be the Jianch-kundu or Jiban-kundu of the PAnduA tradition. 
Around the temple are the Samddhis (graves) of the Buddhist 
Sramanas (priests) who lived here during the Buddhist period. 
The resident priest is a Buddhist, who, however, has no concern 
with the worship in the temple, which is conducted by a Brah- 
min. The famous fair (Jdt) is held in the courtyard of the 
temple of JateswaranAth every year- at the time of the Siva- 
chaturdasi in honour of Dharma ThAkura, whose worship is 
regarded as the only vestige we have got of Buddhism in 
Bengal. > It is therefore quite evident that the temple was 
appropriated by the Brahmins after the expulsion of Buddhism 
and devoted to the worship of Siva. The SamAdhis or graves 
of the Buddhist priests around the temple indicate that there was 
a Buddhist monastic establishment or Sangha at this pletce. 

The temple of Jateswara evidently appertained to the fort 
and palace of the EAjAs, the vestiges of which still exist and 
are called the fort of RAjA Chandraketu. There is also a 
tank close by, which is called Chandra Dighi. One or two 

^ Mahdiaahopadhy4ya Haraprasdd S4stri*s Discovery of Living 
Bnddhiam in Be^al, p. 26. 
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gold coins said to be of Asoka’s time were discovered, when the 
foundations of the present Mission buildings were excavated. 
It seems very probable that both Mdhn&d and Pdndu4 were 
situated within the aforesaid circumvallation of five miles as 
parts of the same kingdom instead of being the capitals of two 
independent countries as the tradition about Pandud would 
make out. The fact that the Jainas of Calcutta take much interest 
in this temple and have repaired it at a great cost, indicates 
that at one time it was a Jaina temple. It is very likely that at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest the Brahminical religion 
prevailed at P&ndua and M4hn4d, as the statues of Surya and 
Vishnu discovert at P4ndu& ^ and the phallic images of Siva in 
the Buddhist temple and other shrines at Mdhndd indicate that 
the Buddhist religion had to give way to the Brahminical faith. 

One of the most ancient places in the district of Huglili is 
Triveni Triveni, which is situated eight miles 

to the east of Mdhndd and at a short 
distance from the town of Hughli. Its ancient name was 
Dakshina-Pray^ga. Raghunandana while quoting the autho- 
rity of the Mah4bh4rat about it in his Prdyaschittatattwa 
explains Dakshina-Praydga to be the same as “ Mukta-veni 
celebrated as Triveni in the southern country called Sapta- 
gr4ma.” Triveni is called Mukta-veni in contradistinction to 
Yukta-veni or Allahabad, where the three rivers — Gang4, Jamu- 
n&, and Saras wati — unite and flow together, and at Triveni they 
separate and flow in different directions. The Saraswati leaves 
the Ganges at Triveni Ghat and, flowing southward, joins the 
Ganges again at Sdnkrel. The Jamun4 flows to the east by 
the side of K4nchr4p4rd and ultimately falls into the lehamati 
near Tibi, which is six miles from Govard4ng4. The eastern 
portion of the river is known by the name of B4gerkh&l. In a 
portion of its course it forms the boundary between the dis- 
tricts of Nadia and the 24-Parganas. It was a navigable 
river before, but its connection with the Hughli having silted up, 
it has now ceased to be so. The name of Triveni is mentioned 
in the Brihat-Dharma Pur4n.* Pliny, who flourished in the first 
century of the Christian era, mentions it as a great commercial 
centre. He says that ships assembling near the Godavari 
sailed by a particular route to Triveni. These ships were 
evidently bound for S4tgaon down the Saraswati, which is 
two miles from Triveni. Ptolemy, the celebrated geographer 
who lived in the middle of the second century of the Christian 
era, also notices Tri vem. Triveni is also alluded to in the Pavana- 
duta, composed in the 12th century A.D.^' It is therefore evident 

i 6aptagr4ma, by Babu Rakhal Daa Bandop4dhy4ya, in the Sdhitya 
Parishat-Pa^kd, vol. xv, p. 29. 

* Brihat-Dharma Puran, Purva Kha^da, oh. 6. 

S Pavanaduta, v. 38. 
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that at a very remote period Triveni was celebrated as a sisteiw 
town to Prayaga or Allahabad in point of sanctity, though 
afterwards it became a quarter of Saptagr4ma, as it has been 
described in some works of the 16th century.* It was celebra- 
ted as a place of Sanskrit learning, being one of the four 
aamdjeSf the other three being Nadiyd, Sdntipura, and Guptipd^. 
The celebrated Jaganndth Tarkapanchdnana, the compiler of 
the digest of Hindu laws and Sanskrit tutor to Sir William 
Jones, was a native of this place. The Triveni Ghdt and 
temple, as mentioned before, were constructed by Mukunda 
Deo, the last independent sovereign of Orissa, in the 16th 
century. But as a sacred place its importance centres in the 
temple of the Sapta Rishis, who are said to have resided at 
Saptagr4ma, and it has already been stated that Triveni was in- 
cluded in that town. The temple of the Rishis does not at 
present exist : it was situated near the Triveni-Ghat. It was 
transformed with some alterations into the tomb of Zaffar 
Khan Ghazi, the conqueror of Saptagr4ma,* popularly known 
as Darab Khan, whose celebrated hymn to Ganga (the river 
Ganges) is still extant.*^ The figures of Buddha in meditation 
engraved in a slab of stone affixed to the base of a pillar in 
a neighbouring mosque and a broken statue of Paras wan4tha, 
the twenty- third Tirthankara of the Jainas, which may be 
found within the enclosure containing the tomb of Zaffar Khan , 
indicate that the Brahminical Triveni had passed through the 
usual stages of Jainism and Buddhism. 

Though Triveni formed a quarter or suburb of Saptagrima, 
now called Sdtg4on, and though its 
^ ^ name appears in some of the ancient 

Purans, yet the name of Saptagr4ma itself does not appear in 
any of them. The reason, however, is not far to seek. The 
sanctity of Triveni in the eyes of the philosophic and religious 
Hindus was of far greater importance than the prosperity and 
opulence of Saptagrdma as an emporiuni of commerce, and hence 
they did not deign even to mention it ip their ancient Sanskrit 
works. We therefore do not know when and by whom the 
town was founded It is related that the seven sons of Priya- 
vanta, king of Kanyakubja, whose names were Agnidhra, 
Ramanaka, Bhapistu, Swarab&na, BaiAta, Sabana and Dyuti- 

1 See Saptagrdma (S4hitya-PariBhat-Fatrik4, vol. xv, pp. 36, 36); 
Chaitanya-Bhdga vat. 

% S4hitya-PariBhat-Patrikd, vol. xv : — SaptagrAma ; J.A.S.B., 1909 
— SaptagrAma or SatgAnw, by Babu Kakhal Dae BandopAdhyAya. 

^ irrfii Aflisdvi fWl I 
^ ^ JifttfHW ifKti TTfW wni I 
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manta, resided at B4sudevapura, Bdnsberia (Bansabdti), Krish- 
napura, Nity4nandapura,Sibpura, Sambachora and Baladghdti, 
on the bank of the Saraswati, and these seven villages were 
collectively called Saptagr4ma. Whether these villages were 
included in Saptagrdma or not, there can be no doubt that the 
town was of immense size and was situated on the east bank 
of the river Saraswati, through which once flowed the main 
stream of the Ganges. ^ Large vessels sailed up to Saptagrdma 
till the middle of the 16th century so long as the river did not 
get silted up, and it was known to the Romans under the name 
of Oanges Eegia^ The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, which was 
written in the first or second century of the Christian era, evi- 
dently mentions it under the name of G4ng6. It says : “ There 
is on it [the Ganges] a mart called after it, G4ng6, through which 
passes a considerable traffic, consisting of betel, the Gangetic 
spikenard, pearl and the finest of all muslins — those called the 
Gangetic.” ^ According to Ptolemy Gdng6 was the capital of 
the Gangarides or the Gang4-RMis. Saptagr4ma was a royal 
city, where the kings of the country resided.* It was visited 
by Nitydnanda, the great disciple and companion of Chaitanya- 
deva, about the middle of the 16th century. ^ In 1570 it was 
visit^ by Fredericke, who states ; “In the port of S4tgAon 
every year they lade 30 or 35 ships, great and small, with rice, 
cloth of bombast of divers sort, lacca, great abundance of* sugar, 
pepper, oil zerzeline and other sorts of merchandise.” Kavi- 
kankana, who wrote the Chandi in 1577 A.D., describes it as a 
very opulent town, to which merchants from all parts of India 
and also from Ceylon used to come with theii* merciiandise. He 
says : “ But the Saptagrdma merchants never go out of their 
town. They command the wealth of the world, as also such com- 
forts at home as are pronurable in Paradise. Their place is a 
holy seat of pilgrimage, incomparable in sanctity. It is called 
Saptagrdma, because it was under the rule of its seven patron 
Rishis.”® It was conquered by the Mahomedans under Zaffar 
Khan in the 14th century A.D. . he came with Shah Sufi, the con- 
queror of Pdndud, and is said to have been the governor of Sapta- 
grdma for fifteen years after its conquest.'^ It became a royal 

1 Asiatic Researches, vol. v ; Reuneira Memoir of the Map of 
Hmdoostan. 

* Wilford ; Asiatic Reseewches, vol. v, p. 278. 

5 McCrmdle’s Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrsean Sea, 
p. 146. 

♦ As. Res., vol. V ; The Crand Trunk Road — ^its Localities, by the 
Rev J. Long : C,R., vol. xxi, p. 181. 

B Chaitanya-Bhdgavata. • 

6 C.R., 1891, p. 374. 

7 S. P. Patrikd, vol. xv, p. 23 — Saptagr4ma; J.A.6.B., 1909 — Sapta- 
grdma or Satgdnw, by Babu Raklial Das Bandopddhy&ya. For the 
fife of Zaffar Khan see J.A.8 B., vol xv (1847), p. 393 — Aii Account of 
the Temple of lYiveni near Hughli by D. Money. It is difficult to recon- 
cile the statement in the KurBin&m& (J.A.S.B., xv, 895) that Zaffar 
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port at the time of the Moguls, and during the reign of Akbar 
12,00,000 dams or 30,000 rupees were realised from this port 
and other neighbouring markets.^ The Mahomedan Subedar 
resided at this place, and the ruins of the old fort, which was 
his residence, still exist. SAtgdon has been described by travel- 
lers as “ a great and noble city ** and a fair citie,” but it is 
now an insignificant village, being a cluster of few huts. The 
extensive ruins, overgrown with dense jungle and once the 
abode of tigers and bears, are the only remains that we have to 
attest to its former greatness. These ruins have been described 
by Dr. Blochmann, but they almost all belong to the Maho- 
medan period.^ Satgaon sank into ruin, as stated before, when 
Hughli was made a royal port in 1632, and ail the public 
officers were withdrawn : the silting up of the river at that 
place also contributed to its decline. 

It will be observed that in all these ancient places there is 
evidence to show the prevalence of Buddhism or Jainaism in 
some period of their history. The temple of Tarakeswara, the 
most renowned shrine of Siva worship in the district of Hughli, 
appears to have been originally a Budhist temple now trans- 
formed into a dome-topped Hindu temple with an outward 
covering and coating of bricks and plaster like that of Barga 
Bhimd at Tamluk, which was originally a Buddhist temple 
where Devi is now w’orshipped. The Maha-Lingeswara Tantra 
mentions Tdrakeswara as one of the “ handled names of 
Siva,” and places his shrine in Hada. There can be no doubt 
therefore that the shrine existed at the time when the book 
was composed, though we are not aware of the precise time of 
its composition. It is, however, certain that it was not visited 
by Chaitanya, as tliero is no mention of it either in the Chai- 
tanya-charitamrita or Chaitanya-bliagavata. Hence we may 
safely infer that at the time of Chaitanya it did not exist at all, 
or that it did not acquire sufficient importance as a place of 
pilgrimage. There is also a Jaina temple in Chinsura at 
Jugipard lane which is much resorted to by the Jainas ot 
Calcutta : it is a very old temple and belongs to the Digam- 
bara sect. It is therefore clear that Buddhism and Jainaism 
prevailed at one time in that portion of the district of Hughli 
which lies between the rivers Ddmudd and the Ganges, if not 
in the whole of the district itself; and it appears also that 
Buddhism was supplanted by Siva worship. 


Khan Ghazi came to Bengal aoooxnpaniod by hia nephew Shah Sufi with 
the Higira year 698 (1298 A.D.), the date of Zatlar Khan ’a conquest cub 
mentioned in an inHcription at Mveni (J.A.S.B., 1909, p. 248), bearing 
in mind the fact that Shah Sufi wae sent to Bengal by Emperor Firuz 
Tuglak. 

1 Gladwin’s Ayin Akbari, pt. ii, p. 472. 

* J.A.S.B., vol. xzxix (187U), p. 280. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Some Celebbated Events. 

Of some of the events in the history of Bengal the dis* 
trict of Hugbli may justly be proud, as they all occurred in 
the former and present headquarters of the district. 

(1) The first Printing Press in Bengal was set up at 
Hughli, the former headquarters of the district, in 1778, and 
Halhed’s Bengali Orammar was the first book that was printed. 
Halhed was so proficient in colloquial Bengali that he was 
known to pass as a Bengali in assemblies of Hindus disguised 
in a native dress. He was also an accomplished Sanskrit 
scholar ; he published the Code of Oentoo Laws which was com- 
piled at Benares by some Brahmins at the instance of Warren 
Hastings. Sir Charles Wilkins, who rightly deserves the title 
of Caxton of Bengal and who was called the “ Nestor of Sans- 
krit studies,” prepared the types tor this grammar with his 
own hand, and he taught one Panchanan, a blacksmith, in 
type cutting, and all knowledge of type cutting was derived 
from him.* 

(2) The Pankha, the sine qua mn of our comfort during 
the summer season, was first invented by a Dutch governor at 
Chinsura, the present headquarters of the district, in the 
“Dutch barrack” as it is called, at the close of the 17th 
century. A newspaper which was in front of him oti the table 
was blown up by the wind to a beam overhead and it com- 
menced oscillating: this first suggested to him the idea of a 
P4nkha.‘^ 

(3) The first grant*in-aid which was made by Govern- 
ment for the promotion of Vernacular education m Bengal, 
was allowed in support of Mr. May’s schools around Chinsura 
in 1814 during the administration of the Marquis of Hastings 
at the monthly rate of Rs. 600.*'^ 

(4) Tlie oldest Christian Church in Bengal was construct- 
ed at Bandel in 1597 by a Portuguese named Villalobos : it is 
about a mile to the north of Hughli 

(5) The first serious quarrel between the Moguls and the 
Europeans took place at Hughli in 1632 when the Portuguese 
were defeated and their fort was blown up ; and the first 
action between the English and the Moguls in Bengal was 
fought at Hughli in 1686 which resulted in their obtaining an 
easy victory over the latter. 

] C, B., vol. xiii, p. 24; vol. vi, — “ Sir William Jones,** by the 
Rev. T Smith. 

^ Toynbee’s Sketch of the Administration of the Hughli District, 
p. 10; Janmabhumi, 1298 B.S. 

8 Handbook of Bengal Missions, p. 484 (1848), by the Rev. J. 
Long. 
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(6) The town of Hnghli was the first settlement of the 
English in Bengal where they traded in 16^, in which year 
they built their factory at this place.* 


1 Onne’B History of Hindoostan^roL ii, pp. 8, 9- 




54* Contributions to the History and Ethnology of 
North-Eastern India— II. 

By H. E. Stapleton, Indian Educational Service. 

The Coinage of Assam in its relation to the History 
OF Assam as given in the “ Buranjis/’ 

At the end of December 1^6, three coolies who were 
hoeing in the Daflating Tea Garden, in the Jorhat Sub Division 
of Sibsagar District, came upon a large number of old coins. 
The Deputy Commissioner investigated the matter under the 
provisions of the Treasure Trove Act and ultimately 928 coins — 
mostly minted by Assamese Kings— were recovered. On their 
being forwarded to Shillong for report, the coins were classified 
as follows : — 

East India Company's Coins — Rupees, 15; J-Rupees, 1. 
Mughul Rupees — 13. 


Assamese Coins., 


King. 


Budra Simha 
SlvaSiihha .. 

Siva Simha and Phule^varl 
Siva Simha and Pramathe^vari 
Siva Simha and Ambika 
Siva Simha and Sarve^vari 
Pramatta Simha 
Baje^vara Simha 
La^hml Simha 
GanrinStha Simha 
Bharatha Simha 
Sarvananda Simha 
Kamale^vara Simha 
Chandra KSnta Simha . . 
Brajanatha Simha 
Jogelvara Simha 

Total 


Rupees. 

j^Rupees. 

l^Rupees. 

18 

2 


5 

1 


6 

, , 


6 

2 


12 

1 


4 

3 


C 

8 

2 

25 

32 


16 

97 


79 

516 


, , 

2 

• • 

1 

3 


, , 

6 


2 

9 


2 

26 


•• 

4 

• • 

185 

712 

2 


The Local Government, recognising the importance of the 
find, requested that an account of it should be included in a 
paper dealing with all Assamese coins from the time of Rudra 
Simha to the end of Assamese rule, and steps were accordingly 
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taken to collate the information that could be derived from the 
principal local collections. These are as foUows : — 

(a) The Shillong Cabinet of 176 specimens including a 
selection from the coins of the Daflating find (referred to sub- 
sequently as [S. C.] ). 

(h) The Indian Museum Cabinet with 117 coins, recently 
described by Mr. Vincent Smith {Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Indian Museum^ Calcutta, Vol. 1, Part III, pp. 294 — 307) 
[1. M. C.]. 

(r) (Collection of 260 coins belonging to Mr. A. W. Botham, 
C.S., late Deputy Commissioner, ^ibsagar, who kindly for- 
warded for my inspection 62 selected specimens which he 
believed were undescribed [Bl. 

id) My own collection of about 130 specimens [H E. S.]. 

In addition to the above, (e) Mr. Gait, in the course of his 
researches on Assamese history, opened at S'lbsagar a register 
of Assamese coins in which 242 coins are described. These 
include most of the Ahom coins in the British Museum as well 
as some of the Assamese coins in the Shillong collection. An 
abstract of the information contained in the register is given 
in tabular form on page 3 of liis Report on the Progress of 
Historical Research in Assam. 

Small collections of 17 and 38 Assamese coins respectively 
are also in the possession of Lieut.-Col Gurdon, I. A., Commis- 
sioner of the Assim Valley, and Mr. R. Burn, C.S., Deputy 
Commissioner, Gonda, TJ.P. Mi. Burn’s collection formerly 
belonged to Dr. White King 

From the first and third of these, the coins figuring in Plates 
XXVI and XXVII had been selected and forwarded to the Sur- 
vey Office at Calcutta for reproduction when I learnt that a 
catalogue of the 300 Assamese coins in the British Museum had 
already been prepared for publication by Mr. J. Allan of the 
Department of Coins and Medals of that institution. From 
the advance proof of his paper for the Numismatic Chronicle • 
that Mr. Allan was good enough to supply me with, it was 
evident that a detailed catalogue of Assamese coins would be 
superfluous, but, on the other hand, sufficient materials were 
now available to render possible a discussion of the bearings of 
Assamese coin inscriptions on the statements made in the 
Buranjis, the indigenous histories of Assam that Mr. Galt has 
utilised in the preparation of his History of Assam. 

So far as is at present known, regular annual coinage in 
Assam only commenced with the accession of Rudra Simha 
in 1696 A.D., while the last date found on an Assam coin is 
1743 &dha ( = 1821 A.D.). For this period of 125 years more than 
750 selected coins are either catalogued or have passed through 


1 1909, pp. 900—331. 
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my hands, and the resulting average of 6 per annum appears 
sufficient to justify comment on the few instances of years of 
which no coins have hitherto come to light. In addition to 
these 760 coins (which, with half a dozen exceptions, are in 
Bengali script, the language being Sanskrit) Mr. H. A. Grueber, 
Keeper of Coins and Medals at the British Museum, kindly 
placed at my disposal casta of the unique British Museum 
collection of 28.Aa8ameaecoinainthe Ahom language and script, 
most of which belong to the predecessors of Rudra Simha. The 
object of the present paper is to utilise these materials in check- 
ing the statements of the Buranjis regarding Assamese histor}', 
to supply any further information that may be derived from a 
study of the coins, and incidentally to summarise our knowledge 
of Assamese numismatics. 


Pre-Ah6m Coins in AvSsam. 

Although wc might expect from the intimate relations 
between Haraha Siladitya and the vassal King of Kamrup in the 
time of Hiuen Tsiang (645 A.D.) that coins modelled on those 
of Harsha would be found in Assam, no such tokens have 
hitherto come to light, and the only information from numis- 
matic sources that has reached us for the long period until 
Suklehmiih initiated an Ahfim coinage in 1643, is derived from 
one or two finds of Musalman coins, the chief being that made 
at Gauhati in 1 880 (cf. Hoemle in Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 
1881, p. 53). As noted in the first paper of this series {Joum. 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1910, p. 150) the Gauhati find may be 
regarded as a relic of the invasion of Kamrup by Tu^ril Kfaftn, 
the insurgent Governor of Bengal who styled himself Sultan 
Mu^su-d-l)!n Yuzbak. The coins range in date from those 
of Sultan Altamsh (614 A.H.) to those of Mughisu-d-Dfn Yuzbak 
himself, minted at Lakhnauti in Ramazan. 653 A.H., and 
the occurrence in the find of a coin of the previous insur- 
gent Governor Ghiyasu-d-Din ‘Iwaz Ibnu-1- Husain dated the 
2nd Jumada, 621 A.H., suggests that Tughril Khan’s disas- 
trous expedition into Kamrup may have been prompted by 
his predecessor’s excursion up the Brahmaputra in 624 A.H. 
( = 1226 A.D.), when he is said to have advanced os far as 
Sadiya. Siikapha, the first Ahom King in the Assam 
Valley, had crossed the Patkoi Range just two years before 
Qhiyasu-d-Din ‘Iwaz’s invasion, and Tugjiril Khan’s expedi^ 
tion was exactly contemporary with the founding of Charfiideo, 
the first capital of the Ahom Kings. ' At some unknown date 
prior to the invasion of the Ah5ms, the old Hindu kingdom of 
K&mrup had been overwhelmed by an invasion of a race of 
Tibeto-Burmans, known as Bodos, who finally established a 
capital on their western frontier at Kamatapur, not far from 
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the present Kuch Bihar. The ruling section of the tribe in the 
west called themselves while those who settled in the 

Brahmaputra Valley proper from Tezpur to west of Gauhati 
were known as Kachans (lowlanders). In the extreme east of 
the valley, the country round Sadiya, which still retained the 
old Hindu name of Vidarbha, was in possession of another tribe 
of the same stock called Chutiyas who appear to have descended 
from the Hills at a later date than the original Bodos. In 
addition to these, the Ahoms found in Darrang and Nowgong a 
confederation of petty chieftains known as the Bara Bhuiyaa, 
who seem in the first instance to have been established by the 
King of Kamatapur as “Wardens of the Marches ” to hold back 
the Chutiyas {Gait, op. city p. 38), but who afterwards warred 
indiscriminately on KachMs and Chutiyas alike. On the whole 
it is probable that the ‘ ‘ Ral of Kamrud who defeated Mughisu- 
d-Dln was a Kachiirl Raja of Pragjyotishpur (Gauhati) ; but at 
the same time it has to be recollected that the story of the ori- 
gin of the Bara Bhuiyas indicates that the King of Kamatapur 
was either actual ruler or suzerain of the Brahmaputra Valley 
up to the Chutiya frontier — a fact moreover which explains why 
the Ahoms came into conflict with the rulers of Kamatapur so 
soon after their arrival from Upper Burmah, 

After 1267 A.D., according to Gunabhiram Barua,* the 
Musalman invasions of the Brahmaputra Valley ceased until 
the time of the “Great Vizier” in 1627 A.D. [vide previous 
paper, p. 161), but the existence of the coin of Sikandar Shah 
dated Ciawalistan 'urf ‘Arsah Kamru, 759 A.H. (1357 A.D. : 
cf. Indian Museum Catalogue — Bengal coins — No. 38), as well as 
the discovery in 1 892 in Kamrup proper of 30 coins of various 
14th century Bengal Kings (Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, Proc., 
April 1893, pp. 90 and 91) seem to indicate that Muhammadan 
influence continued to be exercised over some jjortions of the 
old kingdom of Kamrup even to the end of the 14th century. 
The reported expedition of the Emperor Muhammad Ibn 
Tughluq of DilhI into “ Assam ” -about 1337 A.D. may also be 
recalled in this connexion (Blochmann, Koch Bihar and Asdm, 
Joum. Asiatic Soc, Bengal^ 1872, p. 79, quoting from the 
^Alamgimdmah), and a recent find has proved that Muhammad 
Ibn Tus^luq’s coins minted at Sunargafiw in 733 and 734 A.H. 
(1333 A.D.) after the death of Ghiyasu-d-Din Bahadur were 
current in what is now western Mymensingh. Mr Gait sug- 
gests on page 61 of his History that the portion of Mymensingh 
east and north of the old Brahmaputra was only incorporated 
in Kamrup at the time of Da^ud’s defeat by Akbar’s soldiers in 
1575 A.D., but geographical considerations alone would lead us 
to believe that it idways formed a part of Kamrup. That this 
was actually the case is proved by the statement of the YOginl 


1 Assam Buranft p. 73, Calcutta 1897 edition. 
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Tantra (quoted on pp. 61 and 62 of Mr. Gait’s Report on 
Historical Research) that the southernmost point of Kamrup was 
the confluence of the Brahmaputra and Lakhya rivers, ».e., 
Egaro Sindhu, the spot where ‘Isa Khan afterwards erected a 
fort and where his final struggle with Man Singh took place 
(c/. Joum, Asiatic Soc, Bengal, 1909, p. 372).* Raids from the 
west and south banks, across the Brahmaputra, would easily 
account for the occurrence of such a coin as Sikandar Shah’s, 
without any invasion of the country north of the Garo or 
Khasia Hills being implied, while it is also probable from the 
fact that a large portion of south-eastern Mymensingh is called 
after Husain Shah , that this was the ‘ ‘ Kamru ’ ’ Husain i^hah 
boasts on his coins to have conquered. 

Coins in AhOm Script. 

Li the first paper of this series it was shown how the Assam 
coinage was modelled on coins issued by the sons of Husain 
Sh«^h of Bengal — either Nasrat Shah or more probably Ghiyasu- 
d-Din Mahmud. The first Ahom monarch to issue coins was 
Siiklehmun, whose coins all date from the 16th year of the 17th 
taoslhd^ or cycle of 60 years current among the Ahoms, equi- 
valent to 1643 A.D., and the cause of the introduction of a 
metallic coinage in place of the cowries previously in use was 
undoubtedly the fact that, through the exertions of Suklenraiin's 
father Siihunmun (whose reign began in 1497), the Ahom 
power, from a petty state, had suddenly expanded into a pro- 
vincial kingdom roughly co-terminous with that *>f the ancient 
Hindu Kings of Kamrup. In 1623, the Chutiyas had been 
finally crushed and their country annexed; in 1636, the 
Kacharls were similarly treated ; while between these dates, as 
has already been detailed in the previous paper, two invasions 
by the Muhammadan rulers of Eastern Bengal were successfully 
met and the authority of the Ahom King exercised as far as the 
K^ratoya river, i.e,, over most of the territory that 40 years 
before had comprised the Kingdom of Kamatapur. It is true 
that this boundary was not long maintained, but henceforward, 
with only a brief interval when the Koch dominions served as 


1 The Bara Bhuiycut of Eastern Bengal, of whom *IsS l^an was the 
chief, were obviously a local imitation, proximate or remote, of the BOra 
Bhuiyaa of Assam previously referred to. Another set of Bara Bkuiyaa 
are also mentioned among the Kochs (Oait, Hiat., p. 46), and as ^IsS 
Khan made himself - lord of Eastern Myn^ensiiigh by conquering the 
Kochs who then held it, it is possible that he was the first to introduce 
the nomenclature into Eastern Bengal. From the oiroumstances of the 
time the Bara Bhuiyaa of Bengal soon disappeared, but if an inference 
may be drawn from the Bengsdi proverb ** ^ ifTOT etw wtw H wi** the 
system, during its short existence, did not specially commend itself to the 
people over whom *IsS Khan and his fellow Bhu/iyaa ruled. 
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a buffer state, the western and southern border line of Assam 
formed the North-Eastern frontier of Muhammadan India. 
The first coin minted in Assam raises a question as to the 
accuracy of the Buranjis. The striking of new coinage was, in 
later years, the invariable accompaniment of, installation,* and 
except in the case of Oad^hara’s coins no evidence exists to 
show that coins in Ahom script were ever struck, except to 
mark this occasion. Either therefore the Buranjis are wrong 
in stating that Siihunmuh was assassinated in 1539, or his son 
does not appear to have been formally installed on the Sin^ari- 
ghar at Charaideo until four years later. It is of course pos- 
sible that Suklehmuh did not begin to strike coins until after 
he had been on the throne for some time, but if this was done 
in the first instance, it is not clear why the system of an annual 
coinage was limited to the coins in Bengali script that began to 
be issued at a much later date. 

The numismatic record for the period between Suklehmiin’s 
coronation and Gadadhara’s accession in 1681 is very incomplete, 
but besides the Ah 5m coins a system of annual coinage was intro- 
duced at some date prior to 1648. This will be dealt with in 
the next section. Tlie only fairly large collection of Ahom 
coins is that belonging to the British Museum, and the few 
other coins, that exist arc probably all duplicates of those at 
London. Ahom coins of the following Kings are known : — 

1. Sukleiimim, 15th year of 17th taosUha^ 1643 A.D. 

2. Siinatpha (Udayaditya), 2lBt year of 19th taoslha^ 
1669. 

3. Siihuh, 27th year = 1675. 

4. Supatpha (Gadadhara), 33rd year =1081. The com- 
paratively large number of varieties of Siipatpha’s coins, differ- 
ing in the presence or absence, and position, of the ornamental 
Simhu, the bird, and the “ rising sun,’ ^ rather point to the issue 
of fresh coins at intervals throughout his reign with the main 
inscription and date unaltered. 

6. Pramatta Simha (Siinefipha), 36th year of 20th 
tao8%hd=ll4:4. 

6 Rajo^vara (Siirempha),* 43rd year=1751. 

All Ahom coins have practically the same inscription. 


1 Gait, op. cit., p. 232; vide also Marsden, NumUmata OHerUedia, 
p. 707, for an account of the minting of coins at the installation of R5ja 
RSm Ganga Manikya of Tii}pera in 1821. 

9 The meanings of the Ahom names of these Kings areas follows : — 
Suklehmuh tiger ; le{l)eht splendid ; mUhy country — * The splendid 
tiger of the country. * 

Sii-ft&t-phS — * The handsome tiger of heaven (ph3).* 

Sii'huh — * The great tiger.’ 

Su‘p8t phS — * The olub(>like) tiger of heaven.* 

Sii nefi-phS— **The hrave tiger of heaven.’ 

Sii rem-phS — *The tiger from the border (rsm) of heaven.* 
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CJuw, the God, [King’s name], Pm, became, Khilh, King, 
Ldkm, in the year, [year of cycle].* 

Reverse . 

Kao, I, Boij prayer, [Deity’s name, generally with prefixed 
appellation, Plid, heavenly], Hi^u, offer, Ohii, in the name. 


Only three deities are mentioned on Ahom coins — 

1. On those of Suklefimim. TARA (td, eye ; m, evil) the 
Evil-eyed One, that is to say, not the gentle Buddhist goddess, 
Tara, but a8han goddess who was first incorporated into Hindu- 
ism as the Tantric Tara, the War-Goddess, and then trans- 
formed as an aMa of Durga into Kamakhya, the Goddess of 
Desire. According to the YOgini Tantra {Report, 62) this god- 
dess was worsliippcd at Nilachala Hill near G auh at i from the time 
of Naraka, the legendary hero of Assam, wlio is said to have been 
born of the Earth by Vishnu in the form of a pig (the third 
incarnation), and who was tlie father of King Bhagadatta whose 
deeds are recounted in the Mahabharata.. 


2. Siinatpha and 
Hiilmn 


{ 


PHA-TU-CHIN, literally, ‘ the 
highest being of heaven’, i.e., The 
Supreme God, 


the case of Siifiatpha’s coin the additional suffix 
Ph(r)dh hum, ‘ tlie most glorious’, also appears. This Shan god 
was identified with eitlier Siva or Vishnu, a^ "‘ording as the 
Hindu priest happened to be a Sakta or Vaisnava. 


3. 


Gadadhara, 
Pramatta, and 
Raj e6 vara 


} 


lendan. 


Lendan literally means “the Sole (lord of) Thunder”, and 
hence was identified with Indra by the Brahmins attached 
to the Ahom court.® 

It is obvious from the small number of known Ahom coins 
that muchf work still remains to be done when a fortunate find 
will place us in possession of more of these interesting coins. 
In the meantime, to facilitate subsequent work by numisma- 
tists, I have embodied the results of a careful study of the oasts 


1 In Suklenmilh's coins PhU (heavenly) is inserted as an additional 
appellation before the King’s name, and Chao (Clod or Eling) takes the 
pjiaco of Khiin The third line of the obv^se of SufiAtphS’s coin reads 
Ohao ChUfji PI, Pi being another Ahom word for * year * and Chatp a 
copula which may be translated by * and this was *. There are two 
misprints in Mr. Allan’s transcription of this line. 

For a full account of the Ahom theology, pp. 68 — 71 of Mr. Qait’a 
History may be consulted. 
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of the 28 Ahom coins in the British Museum in Plate XXV, which 
was drawn up with the assistance of SVijut Golap Chandra 
Barua, the translator of the Assam Buranjis, Mr. Allan in- 
forms me that the unique gold muhur reproduced at the bottom 
of the plate was bouglit from a London dealer in 1882. Of the 
remaining coins, 19 were bought in 1878 from Dr, Foster — pre- 
sumably the resident of Nazira near Garhgahw, or some relation 
of his, who is referred to in the notes of Dr. Blochmann’s paper 
on Kuch Bihar and Assam, to which reference has already been 
made. The gold coin of Suklehmiih came from the India Office 
Collection. One of the gold coins of Siinatpha was bequeathed 
by Sir C. W. Trevelyan in 1S78, while the silver coin of Siinefi- 
pha (Pramatta) was given to the Museum in 1818 by Miss Banks. 

In addition to the 8 Ahom coins in the Indian Museum Col- 
lection described by Mr. Vincent Smith (Indian Museum CatOr 
loguCy I, p. 298), Mr. Botham also possesses 8 coins — a muhur 
and rupee of Suklehmiih; 6 rupees of Gadhadhara (Siipatpha), 
4 of which are duplicates of those in the Indian Museum ; and 
the fairly common rupee of Pramatta. A few other specimens 
of Ahom coins are also found in the local Cabinets already 
mentioned. 

Assamese Coins in Bengali Script prior to the time of 
Rudra Si*ha. 

Only three such coins are known. Two of them belong to 
Siisehpha (more commonly referred to as Pratapa Sirhha from 
his successful warfare against the Muhammadans), and the 
third to Chakradhvaja or Supuhmim.* The former differ 
markedly from all coins in Ah5m character in being minted in 
a year far removed from the date of the King’s installation ; 
in fact they were struck shortly before Siisehpha’s death, after 
a long reign of at least 43 years. The inscriptions, which will be 
found on pp. 313 and 314 of Mr. Allan’s paper, appear to afford 
evidence of greater progress of Vaishnavism in Assam than 
would be gathered from the Buranjis. The invocations to Hari 
Hara and Hari Harendra (Vishnu and Siva) on the reverse of 
the coins are in marked contrast to the coin legends of most of 
the subsequent kings of Assam in which veneration for Hara 
Gaurl (Siva and Durga) is usually expressed, and were it not 
that the title had alreaidy been used by Siihuhmuh, we might 
oven be justified in concluding from the fact that Siisehpha 
styles himself simply ‘ ‘ Surga Narayan Deva ’ * (Vishnu) instead 
of giving his actual name, that he became a Vaishnava shortly 
before his death. The Buranjis record on the other hand that 
he encouraged the worship of Siva and persecuted the MahSU 


1 SiisehphS means * The beautiful tiger of heaven * and Siipuh* 
mtih * The tiger of the open country. * 
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purushias (a sect of Vaishnavas), but Mr. Gait notes that once 
in a fit of anger at the death of his son lie also persecuted the 
Brahmins. As Messrs. Vincent Smith and Allan point out, the 
date of Pratapa Simha's coins, 1670 SUka ( = 1648 A.D.) is 
decisive in establishing that for some unknown reason the 
Buranji dates for the first half of the 1 7th century cannot be 
always trusted. The Assamese historian KaAlnatha was almost 
certainly right in maintaining that Pratapa Simha died in 1649 
A.D. (and not in 1641), but on the other hand the Buranjis 
are probably correct in stating that Susefipha came to the 
throne in 1603, as from the Jaintia Buranji we learn that he 
married his daughter to Dhan Manik, Raja of Jaintia, in 1628 
Hdka ( = 1606 A.D.).* How long the two Kings, nicknamed 
Bhaga Raja and Nariya Raja, who in turn successively followed 
Pratapa Simha, reigned, and when Jayadlivaja came to the 
throne, cannot, in the absence of inscriptions, be determined 
with any certainty. If, however, as seems probable, Mr. Gait 
is correct in his reading of the inscription on Jayadhvaja^s can- 
non found at False Point (Report ^ pp. 10 and 29), Jayadhvaja 
was on the throne in 1668, and there is no difficulty in agreeing 
with Ka^Inatha in assigning his installation to the year 1664, 
the two previous Kings being allotted reigns of 3 and 2 years 
respectively. As the coin of the next King, Chakradhvaja, 
shows, Jayadhvaja must have died soon after the withdrawal 
of Mir Jumla’s troops from Assam in 1663. Cannon inscriptions 
bearing Chakradhvaja’s name and dates 1589 and 1690 R^ka 
( = 3667 and 1668 A.D.) are known (Reportj^ p 29) and as his 
successor, Siinatpha (Udayaditya), struck Ahoi ) coins in 1669 
A.D., the duration of Chakradhvaja’s reign could not have 
exceeded 6 years. A cannon at Gauhati, cast in Udayaditya’s 
reign, is dated 1594 Sdka ( = 1672 A.D.), and, according to the 
Buranjis, he was poisoned in 1673 by Ramadhvaja who succeeded 
to the throne. No coins of Ramadhvaja are known, but there 
is an Ahom coin of his successor Siihuh, bearing a date equi- 
valent to 3676. 

The coin of Chakradhvaja dated 1585 Hdka, which was 
evidently minted in the year of his installation, exhibits, like 
those of Pratapa Sirhha, Vaishnava influence both in the King’s 
name and the invocation on the obverse to Siva and Rama 
(Siva and Vishnu). This coin will be found reproduced as Fig. 1 4 
of Plate XXllI, Contributions I, as well as in Plate XXIII of Mr. 
Allan’s paper. The absence of coins of Jayadhvaja Simha, who 
was King of Assam when Mir Jumla invaded the country, is 
probably due to the seizure of his Garjiganw Treasury by the 
Muhammadans and the necessity of paying a monetary indem- 
nity (nominally Rs. 3,00,000) besides a dowry of 2,000 gold 
muhurs and 12,000 silver coins for the Assamese girl who 


1 Gait, Report, p. 18 . 
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married Prince Muhammad in 1668 (Report, p. 17 ; and 

Blochmann, Koch Bihar and Asdm^ Joum. Asiatic Soc, of 
Bengal, 1872, p. 98). The Fathiyah-i-' Ihriyah states that when 
Garhg&hw was entered by Mlt Jumla in March 1662 A.D., 
nearly 3 lakhs of rupees in gold and silver were discovered in 
the Treasury, In the absence of coins, or definite statements 
in the Buranjis, little can be said regarding the progress of 
Vaishnavism in Jayadhvaja’s reign, but the statement of the 
Faihiyahru'' Ihriyah is interesting as throwing some light on the 
current religion of Assam. “ He (the King) professes to be a 
Hindu, but as ho believes himself to be one of the great 
emanations of the Deity, he worships no idols. The inhabitants 
(of Assam) profess no religion whatever.” (Blochmann, op. cit., 
p. 80.) In other words we gather th^^t Hinduism in either of its 
forms had made little headway and that the Assamese as a 
nation were still Animists. Jayadhvaja had, however, as 
spiritual guide, a Brahmin who lived at Diwalganw (idem, p. 74), 
and the title Svarga Narayan is not found on his cannon, so 
that lie was perhaps a S'aivite. Subsequently this title re- 
appears on the cannon of Chakradhvaja, Udayaditya and Gada- 
dhara (Report, p. 29). In the last-named case the caimon was 
one of those captured from the Muliara raadaiis in 1682, i e., the 
year following the King’s accession, and hence probably before 
the persecution of the Vaishuavas recommenced. Mr. Gait 
records gifts to Vaishnava shrines even as late as 1686 and 1686 
(idcffi, pp. 6 and 13). 

Tn Edition to Assamese coins of Jayadhvaja’ s time, we 
may also anticipate the discovery of Muhammadan coins of 1072 
and 1073 A.H., mintoii at Garhgahw. Khafi Kii^-n states that 
Mir Jumla forbade the circulation of “Narayan!” rupees in 
Assam, as he had minted money with Aurangzib’s name on it, 
and the minting of rupees ajid pice is also mentioned by the 
author of the FaihiyaJi-i-^ Ihriy ah (Blochmann, idem, pp. 99 and 
86 ). 

Thb Coins of Assam from the Accession op Rudea 

SlMHA TO THE CLOSE OP AsSAMESB RULE. 

From the death of Udayaditya in 1673 to the accession of 
Siipatpha or Gadadhara Simha in 1 681, chaos reigned in Assam, 
and in the short period of 8 years tliere were no less than 6 
Kings on the throne. None of their coins in Bengali script are 
known, nor indeed, with the exception of Siihun’s coin, any in 
Ahom characters either ; and when a strong King in the person 
of Gadadhara Simha established himself on the throne, he does 
not appear to have minted any but Ahom coins. It was only 
with the accession of his son, Budra Simha, in 1696 A.D. 
(Kdkd 1618) that annual coinage in Bengali script began, and 
henceforward, with very few exceptions, the type of the coin- 
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age remained unaltered until the break-up of Assamese rule. 
To enable the relation of Rudra Simha to the remaining Sove- 
reigns of Assam to be clearly understood, the pedigree on the 
following page, which is compiled chiefly from Mr. Gait’s 
History t may be found useful. The dates (usually quoted in 
the S^ka era to facilitate reference to the coins struck by these 
Kings) are based upon a comparison of all available coin dates 
with the duration of each King’s reign, as given by Mr. Gait. 

From the year of Rudra Simha’ s installation, Assamese 
coins began to be produced of a standard that few subsequent 
issues could even be said to rival. The explanation of this 
probably lies in the fact that his father Gadadhara Simha (and 
presumably also himself), during the troublous years before the 
former’s accession to the throne, had taken refuge in Muham- 
madan territory and both of them subsequently introduced 
artisans from Kuch Bihar and Bengal to improve the standard 
of civilisation in Assam. Amongst the workmen introduced 
by Rudra Siriiha must have been die-cutters and mechanics 
from some Muhammadan mint, as it is impossible to believe 
that the coins that were issued throughout his reign were the 
unaided work of indigenous craftsmen. In addition to ordi- 
nary rupees, muhurs with the same inscription were struck, 
and there was also an issue of half and quarter rupees. The 
inscriptions of the throe varieties of coins are as follows : — 


Obverse. 


Evpecs. 

Reverse. 


(1) Hrt Sri mat 

(2) Svarga deva Rudra 

(3) Simhasya Sd 

(4) kc (Date) 

‘ Simha ’ facing Right. 

“ (Com) of His Heavenly 
Majesty, Rudra Simha of 
surpassing beauty, (struck) 
in Sdka (date) ’ * 


( 1 f Sri Sri 11 a 

(2) ra Gauri pa- 

(3) d dmhuja madhu 

(4) karasya 

“ A bee on the lotus feet of 
Hara and Gauri ’ ’ 


Half Rupees, 


(1) SriSn 

(2) Rudra Si 

(3) mhasya 

** (Coin) of Rudra Simha ” 


(1) Sri Sri 

(2) Siva pada 

(3) parasya 

“ Devoted to the feet of Siva” 


Quarter Rupees* 

{l)SriSri {ly^Sdke 

(2) Rudra Simha (2) (Date) 

(3) Nripasya 

** (Coin) of King Rudra Simha” “ (Struck) in Sdka (date) ” 
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married Prince Muhammad in 1668 {Eeport, p. 17 ; and 

Bloohmann, Koch Bihar and Aadm, Joum. Asiatic Soc, of 
Bengal, 1872, p. 98). The Fathiyah-i-^ Ibriyah states that when 
GarhgS.nw was entered by Mr Jumla in March 1662 A.D., 
nearly 3 lakhs of rupees in gold and silver were discovered in 
the Treasury. In the absence of coins, or definite statements 
in the Buranjis, little can be said regarding the progress of 
Vaishnavism in Jayadhvaja’s reign, but the statement of the 
Faihiyah-iJ Ihriyah is interesting as throwing some light on the 
current religion of Assam. “ He (the King) professes to be a 
Hindu, but as he believes liimself to be one of the great 
emanations of the Deity, he worships no idols. The inhabitants 
(of Assam) profess no religion whatever.” (Blochmann, op. cit, 
p. 80.) In other words we gather tho-t Hinduism in either of its 
forms had made little headway and that the Assamese as a 
nation wore still Animists. Jayadhvaja had, however, as 
spiritual guide, a Brahmin who lived at Di walgahw (idem, p. 74), 
and the title Svarga Narayan is not found on his cannon, so 
that lie was perhaps a S'aivite. Subsequently this title re- 
appears on the cannon of Chakradhvaja, Udayaditya and Gada- 
dhara (Report, p. 29). In the last-named ease tlie cannon was 
one of those captured from the Muhammadans in 1082, i e., the 
year following tlie King’s accession, and hence probably before 
the persecution of the Vaishnavas recommenced. Mr. Gait 
records gifts to Vaishnava shrines oven as late as 1685 and 1686 
(idem, pp. 0 and 13). 

In addition to Assamese coins of Jayadhvaja’s time, wo 
may also anticipate the discovery of Muhammadan coins of 1072 
and 1073 A.H., minted at Garhgahw. Khafi states that 
Mir Jumla forbade the circulation of ‘ ‘ Narayam ’ ’ rupees in 
Assam, as he had minted money with Aurangzlb's name on it, 
and the minting of rupees and pice is also mentioned by the 
author of the Fathhfah-i-^ Ihriyah (Blochmann, idem, pp. 99 and 
86 ). 

The Coins of Assam from the Accession of Rudba 
S lMHA to the close OF AsSAMESE RULE. 

From the death of Udayaditya in 1673 to the accession of 
Siipatpha or Gadadhara Simha in 1 681, chaos reigned in Assam, 
and in the short period of 8 years there were no less than 6 
Kings on the throne. None of their coins in Bengali script are 
i^own, nor indeed, with the exception of Suhuh’s coin, any in 
Ahom characters either ; and when a strong King in the person 
of Gadadhara Simha established himself on the throne, he does 
not appear to have minted any but Ahom coins. It was only 
with the accession of his son, Rudra Sirhha, in 1696 A.D. 
(iJdka 1618) that annual coinage in Bengali script began, and 
henceforward; with very few exceptions, the type of the coin- 
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age remained unaltered until the break-up of Assamese rule. 
To enable the relation of Rudra Simha to the remaining Sove- 
reigns of Assam to be clearly understood, the pedigree on the 
following page, which is compiled chiefly from Mr. Gait’s 
History t may be found useful. The dates (usually quoted in 
the Saka era to facilitate reference to the coins struck by these 
Kings) are based upon a comparison of all available coin dates 
with the duration of each King’s reign, as given by Mr. Gait. 

From the year of Rudra Simha’s installation, Assamese 
coins began to be produced of a standard that few subsequent 
issues could even be said to rival. The explanation of this 
probably lies in the fact that his father Gadadhara Simha (and 
presumably also himself) , during the troublous years before the 
former’s accession to the throne, had taken refuge in Muham- 
madan territory and both of them subfjequently introduced 
artisans from Kuch Bihar and Bengal to improve the standard 
of civilisation in Assam. Amongst the workmen introduced 
by Rudra Simha must have been die-cutters and mechanics 
from some Muhammadan mint, as it is impossible to believe 
that the coins that were issued throughout his reign were the 
unaided work of indigenous craftsmen In addition to ordi- 
nary rupees, muhurs with the same inscription were struck, 
and there was also an issue of half and quarter rupees. The 
inscriptions of the t hree varieties of coins are as follows : — 


Obverse. 


Evpees, 

Reverse. 


(1) Hri Sri mat 

(2) Svarga deva Rudra 

(3) Simhasya Sd 

(4) ke (Date) 

‘ Simha ’ facing Right. 

“ (Coin) of His Heavenly 
Majesty, Rudra Simha of 
surpassing beauty, (struck) 
in Sdka (date) ’* 


(1/ Sri Sri Ha 

(2) ra Gauri pa- 

(3) d mnbuja madhu 

(4) karasya 

“ A bee on the lotus feet of 
Hara and Gaur! ’ ’ 


Half Rupees, 


(1) Sri Sri 

(2) Rudra Si 

(3) mhasya 

“ (Coin) of Rudra Simha ” 


(1) Sri Sri 

(2) Siva pada 

(3) porasya 

“ Devoted to the feet of Siva” 


Quarter Rupees, , 

(1) Sri Sri (l))^Sdke 

(2) Rudra Simha (2) (Date) 

(3) Nripasya 

“ (Coin) of King Rudra Simha” “ (Struck) in Sdka (date) ” 
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The only available specimens of a quarter-rupee are two of 
the year 1619, but one other specimen passed through Mr. 
Gait’s hands and is recorded by him to be dated 1616 (Report^ 
p. 3). The coin could not be found when enquiries were recently 
made for it, and as no other coin of the same date is known, the 
reading was in all probability a mistaken one for 1618. If the 
Bei^ali symbol for 8 is viewed from a different angle, it can be 
easily taken for the Bengali 6, and the mistake probably occurred 
from the character being written with a slight inclination from 

the vertical, thus A - Mr. Gait states on p. 163 of his 
Hhtory that Gadadhara died in February 1696 A.D., while the 
S^ka year 1618 began on March 26th of that year * There is, 
therefore, no reason for thinking that Kudra Siihha was 
installed in any other year except that found on the earliest 
rupee, viz., 1618. 

Undated half- rupees are fairly common,® while rupees of 
every year of Rudra Sirhha’s reign exist. Only single speci- 
mens, however, of rupees minted in the years 1619, 1628 and 
1629 are known,* and, as may be seen from the following cut, 
^e 1619 coin is peculiar in recording an old name of the early 
Ahom kingdom and in having an inscription differing to some 
extent from the ordinary inscription on Assamese coins. 



Silver Rvpee. — Weight 172*3 grains. Size — *97". 


Obverse. 

(1) S^r% 8r%mat 

(2) Saumdrekvara (e) 

(3) d{ )va RvdraSimha 

(4) sya 8dke 1619 

(‘ Simha ’ chasing a deer) 


Reverse. 

(1) SHSHHara 

(2) Oaurl padajv^ 

(3) gala kamala 

(4) madhukar 


1 [B. M.] and [B]. 

» Cunningham, Indian Eras, p. 193. ^ , -j * 

8 For reproduction of one belonging to thp Daflating find, vide Plate 
XXVI., Fig. 1. . , 

♦ fB], [H. E. S.] and [B] respectively. 
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“ (Coin) of His Majesty (deva) ** A bee on the lotus of the 
Rudra Siihha of surpassing twin feet of Hara and 

beauty, Lord of Saumara, Gaurl ” 

(struck) in Sdka 1619 ” 

Saumara ^ was the former name for the country round Sib- 
sagar, and the title of Saumare6wara is found in the inscriptions 
on cannon belonging to Rudra Siihha’ s father, Gadadhara, as 
well as on one cast in 1594 Sdka during the reign of Udaya- 
ditya.^ 

An explanation of the dearth of coins of 1628 and 1629 is 
found in the fact recorded in the Burnnjis^ that an expedition 
against the Kacharls started in December, 1706 A.D. Rudra 
Siihha left Rangpur for Raha on the Kalang, south-west of 
Nowgong, where lie remained until, apparently, February, 1708, 
when the captured Kacharl and Jaintia Kings were brought 
before him and botli kingdoms annexed. An interesting 
fact recorded by Mr. (^ait in connexion with this campaign is 
that the booty_ included 12,000 pieces of silver minted by 
Muhammadan, Ahom, Koch and Jaintia Kings. The absence of 
any mention of Kacharl coins seems to show that until at least 
the beginning of the 18th century A.D. the Kacharl Kings did 
not mint coins of their own. The only specimen of Rudra Siih- 
ha’s gold coinage appears to be the muhur in Mr. Botham’s 
(Cabinet, dated 1620. This differs from the rupees in having the 
dra of Rudra at the beginning of the third line of the obverse, 
while the ‘ Simha ’ faces hft instead of right as in the rupees. 
A reproduction of this coin will be found as Fig. T, Plate 
XXVII. 

No Ahdm coins of Rudra Siihha under his Ahom name 
Siikh(r)ahphn, ‘the terrible tiger of Heaven,’ have yet come 
to light. 

Kiva Simha. 

The coins of S'lva Simha, Rudra Siihha 's eldest son, con- 
stitute the most interesting series of Assamese coins, owing to 
the fact that he permitted the names of his various wives to ap- 
pear on the coinage. The succession of coins issued during Siva 
Siiiiha’s reign will be understood from the following Table, which 
gives the dates of all known rupees. Rupees either of Siva 
Siiiiha alone, or jointly with one of his wives, exist for every 


^ The old kingdom of Kamrup is said in the YOginl Tantra to have 
been divided into a number of Pithas, or sacrod divisions, each dedicated 
to Si^iva and Phagavati (Durga). Saumara, which was one of the more 
recent additions to these (perhaps dating from Shorn timed), signifies the 
country of “ Him who holds the Moon (on his forehead),” ?.c., S'iva. 

® (rait, Report, Appendix 1, p. 29. 

8 Hia^pry, p. 173. 
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year. Where letters indicating some Cabinet occur in the Table 
after a date, only a single specimen of the coin mentioned is 
known. 


J^iva Simlia 
alone. 


S'iva Sirhha 
and 

Phulo>varI. 


S'lva Siihha 
and Prama- 
the^vari. 


S'iva Sirhha 
and 

Ambika. 


Siva Siihha 
and 

Survo'vari. 


1637 

1 

I 

1638 


1639 


1640 [BJ 

1 

1641 

I 

1042 

1 

1643 


1644 


1645 


1646 

1646 

. . 

1647 


1648 


1649 


1 (150 (referred 
to by Mr, 
Allan : 
Cabinet 
not men- 
lionud) 


1650 (Miihnr 
in posses’ 
aion of 
Muhammad 
Kazan of 
English 
Bazar, 
Maldah) 


1 649 (and ^-Re.j 

with 4 on 
reverse) ' 

1650 


1651 (both 
ordinary ; 
and square 
Ro. in Per 


I 


I 


sian script 
minted at 
O arhgahw 
R.Y. 15) 
1652 
1663 


1654&R.Y.18 

1654&R.Y19 

t 

1656 

,, 19 


!! 1666,, 

,,20 


1656 ,, 

,, 21 


1657 ,, 

,, 21 


1658,, 

,.22 

• 

1658,, 

„ 23 

1 

m69,, ., 24 
[B ; and j-Re. 

1 B.M.C.l 


1659 R.Y 24. 


[i-Re. T.M.C.]1 
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Siva Simha 
alone. 

Siva Simha 
and 

Phule^vari. 

Siva Simha 
and Praraa- 
the»vari. 

Siva Simha 
and 

AmbikS. 

Siva Simha 
and 

Sorvesvar!. 

1600&R.Y.26. 

•• 

-• 




1601&R.Y.26 

[B.M.C.1 


•• 


1661&R.Y.26 


•• 


1661,, 

,•26 


•• 

•• 


1662 „ 

27 

fB] 


•• 

•• 


1663 „ 

„27 

•• 

•• 



1*664 ,, 

,, 29 





1666 ,, 

„ 29 





1666,, 

,, 30 



, , 


1661 „ 

,, 30 



•• 


1666 „ 

31 

[Pramatta Simha*s Ahum coins are dated the 36th year of cycle = 
S^ka 1666; but his ordinal y coins start with 1667. J 


From this Table the following deductions can be made : — 

(а) Althougli no coin of 1636 is known, the regnal years on 
the later coins of S'lva Sim ha indicate tliat he dated his acces- 
sion from 1636. Mr. Gait also states that Rudra Simha died in 
August 1714 A.D., whereas the S^aka year 1637 did not com- 
mence till March 25th, 1715. We may, therefore, expect that 
Ahom coins of felva Simha in Ins Ahom name of Siitanpha, ‘the 
peerless tiger of Heaven,’ will ultimately be discovered, with 
date corresponding to Saha 1636. 

(б) Mr. Gait, on the authority of the Buranjis, states that 
in consequence of a prediction of the astrologers in 1722 A.D. 
that his rule would soon come to an end, Siva Simha “ declared 
his cliief queen Phule6varl, who was also known as Pramathed- 
varl, to be Bar Raja, Chief King . . . and caused coins to be struck 
jointly in her name and his.” 

The reason assigned cannot be regarded as altogether satis- 
factory for, as Messrs. Vincent Smith and Allan point out, Siva 
Simha coined in his own name subsequent to 1722. The im- 
pression derived from a study of the coins is that Siva Simha’s 
action in permitting Phule6varl to mint coins in 1646 Saha was 
chiefly duo to pressure brought to bear on him by a strong- 
minded woman. A half-coin of Siva Simha and PramatheSvarl 
is in the possession of Mr. Botham (v/c^e Fig. 2, Plate XXVII) in 
which the inscription on the obverse ends with a distinct 4. 
This appears to indicate that in 1649 Pramathedvarl was assert- 
ing her^right to place her own regnal year on the coins. The 
next year Siva Simha is again found minting in his own name. 
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The only explanation seems to be that a quarrel had taken 
place between husband and wife in consequence of the previ- 
ous year’s incident and that Sjva Simha, to assert his marital 
authority, had reverted to coinage in bis own name. In the 
following year, 1651, a compromise seems to have been arrived 
at, for from this year date the square coins in Persian script 
minted at Garhgahw, in which the regnal year of the King (15) 
duly appears, but the coins have the curious legend Ba hukm 
Begam Pramathesvarl J^dhy ^.c., they were struck in the name 
of Siva Simha but “ by order of Queen Pramathe^varl.”* The 
next and following year, however, the coins again appear in the 
name of Pramathesvarl “Chief queen (mahisht) of King Siva 
Simha * ’ and the regnal year is omitted. The non-existence of 
coins of Siva Simha and Pramathesvarl after 1653 confirm the 
statements of the Buranjis that she died in that year. The 
huranjis then narrate that the King married Phulesvari’s sister 
Deopadi and made her Bar Raja, with the name Ambika. 
Before, however, Ambika was installed, Siva Simha again issued 
coins in his own name — this time with the addition of the reg- 
nal year — and regnal years continued to appear on the coins 
until the end of Siva Simha’s reign. Ambika's coins end in 1659 
— ^R.Y. 24 ( = 1 737 A.D.), so that this date, and not 1663, must be 
taken as the date of Ambika’s death. Coins of Siva Siihha in his 
own name again re-appear for about a year, but in 1661 (R.Y. 
25) he married Enadari (* Nobody^s darling *), who was re-named 
SarveSvarl, and she appears to have survived him. Both 
Ambika and SarveSvarl on their coins simply style themselves 
“the much beloved (udvcUlabha) of King SlvaSirhhti ” 

(c) In the absence of the Buranjis, the conclusion might 
reasonably have been drawn that Phule^varl and Pramathefivarl 
were different people, and it is evident from the coins that 
PhuleSvarl did not cease altogether to use her old name imtil 
at least two years after she adopted the name Pramathefivarl. 
On the other hand the further story of the Buranjis that the 
lady was a fanatical advocate of Hdkta Hinduism and forcibly 
converted several Gosains to SUktism, is supported by the 
change in name. Phule^varl is another name for Rati, the wife 
of Kama, the Hindu Cupid, while Pramathesvarl is a synonym 
of Durga. A devotee of the goddess Durga who happened to 
be married to a King called Siva who arrogated to himself the 
title of God (Svarga deva), would naturally be inclined to change 
her name to one of the names of Durga. Her example in this 
respect was followed by her successors, whose names on.their 
coins are also synonyms of Durga. A reproduction of PhuleS- 
varl’s rupees of 1649 will be found as Fig. 2, Plate XXVI of this 
paper, and the obverse of a rupee of the same year with legend 

1 Vide Indian Museum Catalogue, I, p. 301 ; and Allan, Num. Chron., 
Ser. IV/Vol. IX, Plate XXIV, Fig 1. 
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S'iva Simha and Pramathei^vari is given by Mr. Allan as Fig. 

1 6 , Plate XXIIl , of his paper. On Plate X XVI will also be found a 
reproduction of a half-coin of Sarve6vari, dated R.Y . 29. Of Mr. 
Botham’s coins the following, reproduced on Plate XXVII, ma> 
be referred to. The curious quarter-coin with apparently regnal 
year 4 on the reverse struck m the name of Pramatho6vari as 
consort of 8iva Sirhha; the rupee of S'iva Simha alone dated 
1664 and R.Y. 18; a half rupee of Ambika dated R.Y. 19 (the 
latter may be compared with the similar coin of her successor, 
from the Daflating find already referred to) ; and the last rupee of 
S'iva Siiiiha’s leigii, dated 1666 and R.Y. 31, that was issued by 
SarveSvarl It may also be noted in connexion with Siva 
Siiiiha’s coins that he began by following his father in using the 
old form of »t-, ‘ *^ 1 , ’ on his coins. The more modern form 
as already employed on the coins of l^ratapa and Cliakradhvaja 
re-appeared, however, as soon as Phulesvari becan to strike 
^•oins, and thenceforward the old form is no longer found. ^ 
The square coin of 1651 seems to have been modelled on the 
coins of Mani])ui , as Piinsep (Useful Tables, p. 274) mention^' 
square coins of the Manipur King Charairongba, dating appa 
rently from 1634 STiJea, 

The fullest account ot the coinage of S'lva Simha and his 
Queens will be found in Mr. Allan’s paper. In addition to the 
usual coins, ((uarter-muhura are also found. The inscriptions 
follow in the main those of Rudra 8imha, but in the Queens’ 
coins, owing to the necessity of referring to two people, the 
phraseology is somewhat different. Tlie quarter-coins of the 
Queens are eithei undated or give only the current regnal year 
of the King. 

Pramatta Simha. 

The coinage of this King needs no special reference. Hi^ 
Sanskrit coinage starts with rupees of 1667, of whicli the re- 
verse reads S'ri S'rt Hara Gauri charana kamala madhukarasya . 
This means the same as the inscription on the older coins, 
From tlie coin in Ahom script already referred to, he appears, 
however, to have been installed immediately after S'iva Si riiha’s 
death in 1666. Half-muhurs occur for the first time, but there 
is no reason to suppose that they were not also minted by his 
immediate predecessor. The muliur of 1669 in Mr. Botham’s 
Cabinet is struck from the same die as the rupees of that year. 
Pramatta’ s last coins are dated 1673. 

Raje6vara Simha. 

The coinage of this King is interesting for the variety that 
it displays. At his accession in 1673 he struck money in Ahom 

1 Cf) Fig. 10, ^va Simha’s rupee dated 1044, with Pig. 14 — Phulefi- 
vari’ 8 rupee dated 1646— Plato XXIII of Mr. Allan’s paper, Num. Ghron,^ 
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script, as is shown by the unique gold muhur reproduced in 
Plate XXV. This was followed up in the next year by a square 
rupee in Persian characters minted at Rangpur, in addition to 
ordinary coins. ^ In 1675 came an octagonal rupee in Nagri 
script with an invocation to Mailed var I (Durga) on the ob verse. 
From 1678 dates the square quarter-muhur in the Clabinet of 
Mr. Botham, which marks a new departure in coins with 
Assamese script, and, in the same collector’s Cabinet is also found 
an eighth-muhur which seems to be dated on the obverse either 
R.Y. 4 or R.Y. 7. Raje^vara’s zeal for new types of coinage 
was not even yet satisfied, as in 1785 we find him issuing from 
Rangpur an octagonal rupee in Persian script, the inscription 
being identical, save as regards date, with the square rupee oi 
1674. Another ])eculiarity of the reign is the appearance of a 
sixteenth of a muhur and a sixtieth of a rupee, both undated, 
with Hrt 1\d]ekvara on the obverse and Sirnha N ri pas ya on the 
reverse.'*' The last known coin of RajeJ^vara is dated 1690, but 
Mr. Gait {History, p. 182) reports an expedition against the 
Jaintias which seems to have hapi)ened in the following yoai 
just before Rajo^vara’s death. 

[Rama Kanta — ttsujrver.I 
LakshmI Simha. 

On the death of Raje^vara disputes arose as (0 the succes- 
sion, one party being in favour of RajeAvara’s eldest son, and 
another supporting the claims of LakshmI Simha, the last of the 
sons of Rudra Simha. Doubts were cast on the legitimacy of 
the latter, and although he was selected, an insult offered by his 
minister, the Bar Barua, to the Moainaria (Vaishnava) Gosain 
cjaused an immediate insurrection. LakshmI was captured and 
imprisoned, and, according to the Buranjis, a usurper called 
Rama Kanta was placed on the throne. This man is said to have 
minted coins for some months (aS^A:o, 1691), but none of them have 
yet been recorded. The royalists ultimately succeeded in eject- 
ing the Vaishnavas, and rescuing LakshmI just as he was about 
to be executed. Ragha, the Vaishnava general, was assassina- 
ted in the beginning of 1692, and soon after Rama Kanta and the 
Moamari a (:} osain were captured and tortured to death. Lakshin! 
Simha was then installed as King. In corroboration of this 
story, we find no coin of LakshmI Simha of the year 1691, the 
full coinage commencing in the following year, and it is curious 
to note that in spite of the savage persecution of the Moainaria s 

Ser IV, Vol. IX; Vide also this paper, Plato XXVI, Figs. 1 and 2 and 
Plate XXVII, Figs 1 and 3. 

1 AUan, Plate XXIV, Fig. 11. 
ft Vide Plate XXIX, Fig. 6. 

8 Vide for the former, Allan, Plate XXIV, Fig. 13. 
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that followed Ragha’s death, Lakshml Simha appears to have 
attempted to conciliate them in the first year of his reign by 
minting, in addition to the ordinary rupees with Kara Gaurl on 
the reverse, a rupee with Hari /fara* (Vishnu and Siva), of which 
a specimen is in the possession of Mr. Botham.^ In 1692 he 
also issued a square quarter-muhur in imitation of the quarter- 
muhurs of his brother Rajedvara.^ For the rest of his r^gn, 
the coinage is ordinary. The reverse of the rupees has a slightly 
fuller inscription than those of his predecessors, and reads Sri 
Sri Hara Oauri charanaravinda makaranda madhukarasya ('* A 
bee on the nectar of the lotus feet of Hara Gaurl ’ *) ; and Narendra 
(King) occurs as a synon 3 rm of Nripa on the obverse of his half- 
muhurs and half-rupees. The last coins known of this King are 
quarter-rupees minted in the year 1702. 

Lakshml Siniha’s Ahom name was Siing-upha (* the Colossal 
Tiger of Heaven ’), but he does not appear to have struck any 
Ahom coins. 


Gaurinatha Simha. 

The son of Lakshml Simha ascended the throne after 
assuming the Ahom name Suhitpanpha C the Gladsome Tiger of 
the Wide Heaven *), but no specimen of his Ahom coinage has 
yet come to light. The first known Sanskrit coin dates from 
the year 1703, but from the regnal years on his later coinage, it 
is certain that he came to the throne in 1702. Mr. Gait also 
mentions that Lakshml Simha died in December, 1702. The 
following tables show how well the coinage of tiiis period illus- 
trates the history of Gaurlnatha’s troubled reign. The dates 
are those found on rupees, except where otherwise stated. 


1 Vide Plate XXVII, Fig. 10; c/. Plate XXVI, Fig. 4, for the 
ordinary rupee of that year. 

a Vide Allan, Plate XXIV, Fig 17. 
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Coin dates of Oaurlndtha as well as those of Rebels against his 
authority. 


(aAUBiNATHA. 


Bhabatha 
(So-called R5j5 of 
Rangpur). 


Sabvananda 
(Chief of the MorSns 
at Bengmara; so-called 
RSj5 of Matak). 


[Lakfihmi — Quarter-coin , 
1702.] 

1703. 

1704. 

1706. 


1706, R.Y. 6. 

1707, R.Y. 6. 

1708, R.Y. 7. 

1709, R.Y. 8. 


[1710] Half-Rupee R.Y. 9. 
[S.C.] 

1711 [Rupee and Quarter- 
Muhur B M.C.; i-Re. B.] 
1712[J Re.R.Y. 11,B.M C.] 
[1713] i-Re. R Y. 12 [B J 

[1714] R.Y. 13; ^-Muhur 
[B.M.C.]; and J Re. [B.] 
1 7 16 [1-Re.; and fRe. R.Y. 

14, B ] 

1716 RY.l 

1716 mint Disai } t • -J 
I7l7; and |:.Re. of R.Y. 16 


1713 [B.M.C.; 

1-Re. B.l 
1714[B.M.C.] 

1716. 


il718. 

'1719. 


[Kamale'^vara’s coin of 
1720] 


and 


1716 (in Mr. Bum’s 
Cabinet]. 

1716. ‘ 

,1717. 


Coinage of Oaurlndtha in the Daflating find. 


Year. 

Rupees. 

Half-Rupees. 

1703 

1 


1705 

3 

.... 

1706 

2 

4 (R.Y. 6) 

1707 

7 

14 (R.Y. 6) 

1708 

13 

10 (R.Y. 7) 

1709 

6 

9 (R.Y. 8) 

1710 


9 (R.Y. 9) ? 

1716 

46 ‘ 

6 ( /3 zsDiaen) ? 

(=1794 A.D.) 



1717 

1 

16 (R.Y. 16) 

R.Y. 1 

(3 ; included 

34 


in 1716) 


Undated 


414 

- Total 

79 

516 
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The persecution of the Moamarias that was initiated after 
an attack on the King in 1704 ultimately led in 1708 to a serious 
revolt, and the Buranjis state that Gaurlnatha fled from Rang- 
pur, the capital, to Gauhati, leaving the Burha Gohain behind 
at Jorhat to cope with the rebels. Fighting went on for several 
years, and in 1713 JBharatha Siihha, the leader of the Moamarias 
at Rangpur, showed by his action in establishing a mint that ho 
regarded Gaurlnatha as no longer on the throne. It would ap- 
pear moreover from the great rarity of the coins of the interven- 
ing years that (gaurlnatha, practically speaking, issued no coins 
for the entire period from 1710 to 1716, when he was re- 
instated at Rangpur by the British. 

The minting of coins by Bharatha may also supply another 
reason, beyond that given by Mr. Gait, for the action of Gauri- 
nathain appealing to the British in 1714. At the end of 1792 A.D. 
i— i^ka 1714) Captain Welsh, who hod been deputed with six 
(5ompaiiios of sepoys to help Gaurinatha, met the King fleeing 
from Gauhati, which had been raided by some Moamaria Dorns, 
and shortly afterwards Gauhati was re-occupied. Here Captain 
Welsli remained for more tiian a year, busy with the pacifica- 
tion of Lower Assam, while in Eastern Assam, as the coins 
show, Bharatha continued to reign. Sarvenanda also appeals 
to have begun to strike coins at tliis time. In January, 1794 
(i.SSA’a 1716), an advance was made against the Moamarias. 
dorhat, where the Burha Gohain had maintained himself ever 
since Gaurinatha’s flight in 1708, was reached in the middle ot 
I^Vbruary and Rangpur entered on the 18th of March. Shortly 
afterwards a Durbar of re-installation was held. Mr. Gait ap- 
pears to consider that the Durbar took place in March, but as 
the coins that were presumably struck on this occasion bear the 
date 1710 and R.Y. 1, while the S'aka year 1716 docs not 
commence until April 1st, 1794 A.D.’, either the Durbar was 
hold after April 1st, or the coins were slightly post-dated. In 
consequence of imperative orders from the new Governor- 
General, the British troops three months later were withdrawn 
from Assam, whereupon the Moamarias again compelled Gaurl- 
uatha to forsake Rangpur. Presumably these were the followers 
of Sarvananda, as, from the disappearance of his coins, Bha- 
ratha Siriiha would seem to have been crushed in Captain 
Welsh’s final operations against the Moamarias. Mr. Botham 
has pointed out to me that a corroboration of Gaurlnatha’s capital 

having then become Jorhat is found in the =1^ (Di)forIH’5ai, 

the Assamese name for Jorhat that occurs at the bottom of the 
obverse of certain other coins of this year. Another curious 
variety of the coins bearing the date 1716 , is one in the possession 
of Mi. Botham with the Bengali number (68) at the bottom 


Cunningbam, Indian BJras* p. 1P6. 
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of the reverse. Mr. Botham suggests that this may refer to 
GaurlnS-tha’s age at the time, and the probability of the sugges- 
tion is evident from the following argument derived from tht 
Buranji dates. Lakshml Siiiiha was the youngest son of Rudra 
Siiiiha who died in 1636. Hence Lakshml when he died in 1702 
must have been at least 66. He is not likely to have had a son 
before he was 16 or 16, so that Gaurmatlia, his eldest son, was 
probably not born till 1652. If Gaurinatha happened to have 
been born in this year, his age in 1716 would have been 64, 
which is a sufficiently clo-^e approximation to 68 for us to assume 
that Mr. Botham’s supposition is correct. It follows from this 
that Gaurinatha was born in 1648, while the age of Lakshmi 
Simha ((>7) at the time of his death would appear to have been 
understated by Mr. Gait.* (Gaurinatha evidently ceased to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to the British as soon as they left 
the country and the half-coins of the following year clearly bear 
R.Y. 16. Rupees of 1717, like the later ones of 1716, have no 
legual year number. 

\A’itli regard to the muhur of 1718, noted by Mr. Allan a*s 
being in some other Cabinet than that of the British Museum, 
it is, indeed, possible that this coin is a posthumous one struck 
by the Burha Goliain while he was arranging for t he accession 
of Kinilram (Kamalcsvara) ; but as Gaurimitha is stated to have 
died on December I9th, 1795, while the iSTFA’u year 1718 onl} 
began on April 9th, 1796, it is hardly likely that Gaurln ithaV 
death could have been concealed for nearly 4 months. In this 
case, therefoie, 1716 should probably be read for 1718, just as 
with the first quarter- rupee of Rudra Simha there was con- 
fusion between 1616 and 1618. 

In addition to the coins already i-atalogued by Messrs. 
Vincent Smith and Allan with obverse reading Sfri S'ri Ham 
Gauri charandravindo (or kamala) makaranda madhiikarasya , 
Gaurinatha introduced various clianges in the inscrij)tion on the 
reverse of his coins in the year 1706. The chief one is a com- 
plete reversion to the inscriptions found on Rudra Siriiha’s 
rupee. 

Obverse. Reverse. 


(1) JS'rt Bfri mat sva 

(2) rga deva S'n (fan 

(3) rlndtha Simhasya 

(4) STike 1706 

(6) 5 


(1) S'n Sri Ha 

(2) ra Gauri pa 

(3) d amhuja madhu 

(4) karasya 

Simha ^ facing Right.) 
, [S. C. and B.]‘ 


The Daflating find also placed the Shillong Cabinet in 
possession of a unique series of half- rupees , many with Regnal 


1 .History f p. 188. There is also contradiction between the state 
ment made on this page and tiiat found at the top of p, 184, 
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Years, and others with marks which are apparently mint marks. 
These marks include , O , ^ , and Medtese 

crosses of various sizes, mostly at the bottom of the obverse. 
Coins of Regnal Years 1 (at bottom of reverse, and also at bottom 
of both obverse and reverse), 6, 6 (one at bottom of obverse, 
and the other at bottom of reverse), 7, 8, 9, and 16 occur. A 
reproduction of a curious half-coin with regnal year 9 at the 
bottom of the obverse and «l at the bottom of the reverse is 
given as Fig. 6, of Plate XXVI; and six half-rupees were also 
found at Daflating with (*Disai*) at the bottom of the 
obverse, which presumably date from either 1716 or 1717. 

One-thirty-second muhurs and -g^^-rupees also appear for 
the first time among the coins of Gaurinatha, and in certain cases 
Gaurl is misspelt instead of A similar mistake also 

occurs in the half-rupee of Joge^vara(t?»de Plate XXVI, Fig. 13), 
as well as in that of Lakshml Simha instead of »r^). 

Coins of Bharatha, Sarvananda and Kamalb§vaba 
(Ejnaram). 

The coins of the two usurpers, Bharatha Simha at Rang- 
pur and Sarvananda Sitnha at Bengmara. are characterised by 
the introduction in both cases, on the reverse, of Krishna 
instead of Kara Gauri, while Blmratha Simha on the obverse of 
his coins claims to be of the lineage of Bhagadatta, the famous 
Kinc of Pragiyotishpur. All of Bharatha Simha’s rupees are 
stated by Mr Allan to bear the same inscription, but in the 
case of Sarvananda, coins are found with a different one to 
that given by Mr. Allan on p. 327 of his paper. Specimens of 
both types are reproduced as Figs 6 and 7 of Plate XXVI, and 
it will be seen that the ShiUonscoin of 1716 differs from the coin 
of 1717 by reading Nripasya for Narendrasya, while the three 
last lines of the reverse read (2) chararja kamala^ (3) makaranda 
ma, (4) dhukarasya instead of (2) padh/padmadmnda, (3) makar-- 
andabrinda, (4) madhukarasya. Three different half-rupees of Sar- 
vananda also occurred in the Daflating find and are now in the 
Shillong Cabinet. They will be found reproduced in Figs. 8, 9 
and 10 of Plate XXVI at the end of this paper. The conclusion 
of the inscription on the obverse reads either Narendrasya or 
Nrijpasya^ while the three variations in the reverse are Sn Sn 
Krkhna pada pardyanasya, Sti 8H Krishna madhukarasya and 
SH Sri Krishna chcarana madhukarasya. 

The coins of Bharatha Simha of 1718 and 1719 prove his 
identity with the '^Bharathi Raj&” mentioned by Mr. Gait as 
having broken into revolt immediately after the announcement 
of Gaurln4tha*i death, and he appears to have taken the place 
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of Sarvananda as leader of the Moamarias, as no coins of Sarva- 
nanda are known subsequent to 1717. Bharatha's insurrec- 
tion probably accounts for the non-existence of any coins of 
BLamale6vara, Gaurinatha’s successor, before 1720, and the 
minting of coins in this year raises a question as to whether the 
date of Bharatha’s death (1721) is correctly given by the 
Buranjis, Marsden (Numismaia Oricntcdia, p. 777) states that 
Kamaledvara, who is said to have been an illegitimate descen- 
dant of Kana, the second son of Gadadhara, was never pro- 
perly installed, and although he survived until 1732 it is curi- 
ous that the only coins known that bear his name are those 
dated 1720.' From Mr. Gait’s actount of his reign there seem 
to have been constant rebellions, and in 1727 at the invitation 
of the Moran Moamarias, who had again revolted under Sarva- 
nanda Simha, detachments of the Burmese for the first time 
were brought into the country to fight against the adherents 
of the Burha Gohain. 

Chandra Kanta, Brajanatha, Purandar and 
JOQE§VABA. 

According to the Buranjis ^ the Burha (rohain placed 
Chandra Kanta, the youthful brother of Kamalei^vara, on the 
throne when the latter died, but none of his coins are known 
except those of 1741 and 1742. Five years after Chandra 
Kanta’s nominal accession, one Badan Chandra, a Bar Phakan 
whom the Burha Gohain wished to dismiss, fled first to Calcutta 
and then to Burma, where in 1738 Hdlca he indue i d the Burmese 
King to send an army against the Burha Gohain, on the pre- 
tence that the Burha Gohain had usurped all the authority of 
the Assam King. The Burmese army of invasion twice defeated 
the Assamese armies, but left the country in the following year 
on payment of an indemnity. On their departure , the Assamese 
ministers quarrelled amongst themselves, and the son of the old 
BurhaGohain, who had died in the year of the Burmese invasion, 
proclaimed Brajanatha, a grandson or great-grandson of Raj6s- 
vara Simha, to be King, in Hdka 1739 (February 1818). “ Braja- 
natha at once caused coins to be struck in his own name, but it was 
now remembered that he was ineligible for the throne as he had 
suffered mutilation, and his son Purandar Simha was, therefore, 
made King instead of him. Chandra Kanta was seized and his 
right ear was slit in order to disqualify him from again sitting 
on the throne” (Gait). Intelligence of these events quickly 
reached Burma, and on the arrival of a fresh Burmese army, 
about a year later (February 1819, or the end of 1740 Bdka), 
Purandar Simha fled to Gauhati and Chandra Kanta was again 
placed on the throne by the Burmese. He remained a nominal 

1 For reproduction of this coin, vide Plate XXVII, Pig. 11, poatea. 
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Kini? for about two years, during which time he struck coins 
dated 1741 and 1742 kdka, but at last, “anxious about his own 
safety, in April, 1821, he fled first to Gauhati and then to 
British territory.’’ Finding that they could not induce him to 
come back, the Burmese placed another prince of unknown 
descent called Joge^vara on the throne. 

The coins of Brajanatha show that Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
statement that he only ruled in February, 1818, is not correct, 
for coins of botli 1739 and 1740 exist. As the S^Jca year 1740 
did not begin until 7th April, 1818,* it seems probable that he 
was actually on the throne for about three months. The Daflating 
find included a half-coin belonging to him with apparently the 
mint mark on it.^ This appears to indicate that Brajanatha 
minted at Rangpur. Tn addition to Chandra Kanta’s gold 
niuhur of 1741, given by Mr. Allan, rupees of 1742 are also in 
the Cabinets of Col. Gurdon and Mr Botham, while Mr. Botham 
also possesses a quarter- rupee of 1742. No rupees are known of 
JogeAvara, the prince whom the Burmese placed on the throne 
when Chandra Kanta took refuge with the British a t the begiiming 
of 1743 Sdka, and who, according to Prinsep, was ‘ ‘ raised by the 
Assamese wife of an Ava monarch”; but Mr. Botham has a 
({uarter- rupee struck in that year. Undated half-coins also 
occur, and one of those from the Daflating find is reproduced as 
Fig, 13, Plato XX VI. During Joge^ivara’s nominal reign the 
Burmese appear also to have experimented in coinage of theii 
own {vide the rupees witli a pig on the reverse, which were 
described in the previous paper of this series, Journ, Asiatic Soc,y 
Bengal^ 1910, p. 164). 

Both Chandra Kanta and Purandar Simha continued in- 
dependently their struggles with the Burmese until the British 
intervened in 1824 A.D. (1746 S'dka). The British campaign 
resulted in 1826 in the annexation of Lower Assam, and for eight 
years Upper Assam was also administered by the British The 
whole of Upper Assam, except Sadiya and Matak, was then 
handed back to Purandar Siihha. . It continued in his possession , 
with Jorhat as the capital, until October 1838, when “ his admin- 
istration having proved a failure in all respects, he was deposed 
and pensioned.” No coins of this ruler are known to exist, 
either for his short reign before the Burmese invasion, or after 
lie was temporarily re- instated by the British. 

J Cuiuiingham, op. cit., p. 187. 

^ Vide Plate XXVI, Fig, 11 . postea. 
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APPENDIX. 

Plate XXVI. 

Goins of the Daflating Find, 

1. Rudka SiMHA — Halj-Rupee — Size *65". Weight — ^1'2 grains. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

Sr% S¥% Srt S'rl 

Rudra Si Siva pada 

mhasya parasya 

No ornamentation or date. 

Another specimen in the Daflating find had a half flower to 
the right of the Sri on obverse, and a dot to the right of th(‘ 
Sri on reverse as in the B. M. specimen. 


2. S'tva Simha and PhuleSvakI— -R wper— *88". 


Weight — 170*5 grains. 


Sri Sri Siva 
Simha Nripa Mahi 
shi Sri FhvXehva 
ri devydh 


Sri Sri Hara 
Gauri pit da pa 
rayannydh 
.^ 57^^1649 
(‘ Simha ’ R.) 


3. S'lVA Simha and ^auvesvahI.— Half -Rupee — *72". 

Weight — 85*2 grains. 

Sri Sri Si Udvalla 

va Simha Na bha Sri Sarvvc 

resvara ivarl demnam 


4. LakshmI Simha — Rupee — *86". Weight — 175*0 grains. 


Sri Sri Svarga 
deva Sri Lakshmi 
SiMa Nripasya 
Sake 1692 
('Simha' R.) 


Sri Sri llara 
Gauri charandra 
vinda makardnda 
madhukarasya 


5. GaurInatha — Half-Rupee — *65". ,W eight — "SH ‘2 grains. 


Sri Sri Gau 
rindtha Si 
mha Nripasya 
•9 


Sri Sri Ha 
'ra Gauri pa 
da parasya 
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6. Sarvananda— i?t^pee--*96'". If 178*4 grains. 
Obverse. ‘ Reverse. 


Sri 8V% Svarga 
deva S'ri Sarwana 
nda Simha Nripasya 
Sake 1716 
(* Simha* L.) 


Sn Sii Krishna 
charana kamala 
makaranda ma 
dhukarasya 


7. Sarvananda — Rupee^ *95**, Weight — \16-2 grains* 


Sri SH Svarga 
deva Sarwananda 
Simha Narendraaya 
Sake 1717 
(* Simha ’ L.) 

“(Coin) of His Heavenly 
Majesty King Sarv&nanda 
Simha, (struck) in Sdka 1717 ” 


Sri Sri Krishna 
pada padmadvanda 
makaranda vrinda 
madhukarasya 

“ A bee on the abounding 
nectar of the twin lotus feet of 
SVi Krishna * ' 


8. Sarvananda — Half-Rupee — *70". Weight — 86*3 grains* 

Sri Sri Sarwd Sri Sri Kri 

nanda Simha Na shna pada pa 

rendrasya rayanasya 


9. Sarvananda — Half-Rupee — *65". Weight — 81*8 grains. 

Sri Sri Sa Sri Sri 

rwdnanda Si Krishna madhu 

mha Nripasya karasya 

10. Sarvananda — Half-Rupee — *67". Weight — 88*2 grains. 

As on No. 9. Sn Sri Kri 

shna charana ma 
dhukarasya 

•Half-Rupee-^*6i''. Weight — 84*1 grains* 

Sri Sri Rd 
dhd Krishna pa 
da parasya 

Ba\ Rangpur, R Y. 1) 

12. Chandra Kanta — Rupee — *86^ Weight — 174*8 grains* 

Sri Sri Svarga Sri <Yn Hara 

deva Sri Chandra Kd Oauri chararidra 

nta Simha Narendrasya vinda makaranda 

^ke 1741 madhnikarasya 

(‘ Simha ’ L) 


11. Brajanatha — 

Sri Sri Bra 
jandtha Si 
mha Nripasya 
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13. JoGE^VAnA— Half-Rupee — -64". Weight — 87*4 grains. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


8H Sri Jo 
gekvara 8i 
mha Nripasya 


SH Sri Ha 
ra Oauri pa 
dn parasya 


In other specimens the Qaurl is spelt correotly 
instead of ). 


PLATE XVIIl. 


Coins in the Cabinet of Mr. A. W. Botham^ C.S, 


1. Rudra ^luKA—Muhur — *77^ Weight — 174*1 grains^ 


Sri Sri mat 
Svarga deva Ru 
dra Simhasya S 
dke 1620 
Si mha* L) 


Sri Sri Ha 
ra Gauri pa 
damhuja madbu 
karasya 


2. S'lVA St MHA and Pramathb^varI — Quarter- Rupee— 

Weight — 44*0 grains. 

Sri Si Jdyd Sri 

va Simha Pramathe 

Nripa kvarasya (?) 4 


3. S'lVA Simha — Rupee — *9^. Weight — 174*6 grains. 


Sri Sri ma 
t Svarga deva Si 
va SiMa Nripasya 
Sake 1664 
18 


Sri Sri Hara 
Oauri pada 
mhuja rrutdhu 
karasya 
(* Simha* R.) 


4. SivA SiiiuiA and Ambika — Half-Rupee — *67"'. 
- Weight — 86*9 grains. 


Sri Si 

va Simha Na 
resvara 


Udvalla 

hha Sri rriadarnbi 
kd devindm 
19. 
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6. S^ivA SiMHA and SabvbSvabI — Bupee- 
Weight — 168‘3 grains. 


-9S\ 


Obverse. 

8fi Sfi Siva 
Sifhha Sripa udva 
Uahha Sti Sarwe 
kmn devindm 
13 


Keverse. 

Sr% Sri Hara 
Qaun pada 
parayandnam 

Sdkeim ’ 
(* Simha" L) 


6. Rajb^vara— Q iiarter-lfitAwr — 
Weightr--i&’l grains {ringed). 


5r. 


Sn Sfi Ed 
jeivara Si 
mha Nripasya 


Sdke 

1678 


7. Rajb§vaba — Quarter-Muhur^ Sq. — ‘SO"". Weight — 41*4 grs. 
[Inscription identical ivith that of octagonal Qvarter-MvJmr^'l 

8. RAJHSvARA-l^fgrM-ifiiAiif— •42'". Weight — 20*6 grains. 

Sri Sri Rd Simha 

jekvara Nripasya 

9. Raje^vaea — Eighth-Muhur^Sq . — '34". Weight — grains. 

[Inscription as on octagonal Eighth Muhur^ hvt traae of Regnal 
year 4tor 1 at bottom of obverse.] 


The same as the other rupees 
of 1692 (cf. Plate XXVI, 
Fig. 4) 


10. LakshmI Simha — Rupee of 1692 — *86^ Weight — 174*6 grs. 

Sri Sri Ha 
ri Hara parama 
pada padma pa 
rayanasya 

“ Devoted to the excellent 
lotus feet of Hari Hara 
(Vishnu and Siva) 

11. Kamalesvaba — — •9'". Weight — 11^*4 grains. 


Sri Sri Svarga 
deva SH Kamaleiva 
ra Simha Narendrasya 
Sake 1720 
CSimha^ L) 


Sri Sri Hara 
Oauri charana ka 
mala makaranda 
madhukarasya 
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Plate XXVI 



AssaiiieHe Coius fioni tlit* Diifiating Find. 





iJouiJi An Sol \ oI \I 


Pi MI WMl 
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surprised to discover that a very widely distributed and well 
recognized and at the same time highly interesting tribe called 
Hajangs, who arc found in the North-eastern districts of Bengal 
among many others, was not noticed. 

The position and the history of the development of castes 
like the Kar41, which is undoubtedly not of very ancient origin, 
carry in themselves elements and evidence of many more 
interesting facts than do those of the well established castes. 
As the real key to the system and formation of castes can only 
be found by closely studying these comparatively recently 
formed castes with all the history of transition they possess, 
they are of really very great importance to the ethnologists. 
The omissions of thase castes, therefore, from census enumera- 
tions or caste lists are matters of very great ? egret to ethno- 
logists. The reason why time and again such lapses are 
noticed in our census enumeration is, Iventure to think, due to 
the defective system of census operations that exists in India. 
The most important work in these operations falls ultimately 
on a class of men who very imperfectly realize the importance of 
any such detail, and moreover consider the* work itself as a 
perfect nuisance, as it interferes with their legitimate work 
and calling. Nor is there any provision to encourage any con- 
spicuously good and intelligent work shown by any of them. 
To enumerators, therefore, who are the masters of entries 
under the column of caste schedule, it will continue to be 
regarded as a thankless task. Undoubtedly this is the time 
when our members can render some good service to ethnology 
by interesting themselves in the work of the present census, 
which is to ho completed by March next. Some years ago the 
Society organized an Ethnographical Bureau, but 1 am afraid 
most of our members have forgotten all about it as we do not 
hoar anything of it nowadays. 1 hope this short note will 
attract the notice of some of our members, and that some of 
them may hel}) llio census officers during the present tabulation 
to attain a better standard ol ethnographical data than other- 
wise they would be able to reach. 



56 . NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XV. 


yote . — The numeration of the article bzlow is continued 
from p. 581 of the Journal and Proceedings for 
1910. 

89. Notrs on Some Mu(^al Coins. 

The following notes are to a certain extent supplementary 
to my j)apor ‘ ‘ Old Coins in the Bahawalpur State Tosha- 
kbana,” published in the eleventh Numismatic Supplement to 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I have also 
included notices of new and interesting coins obtained from 
other sources. Where the weight and size are not given, the 
coins are rupees of the usual dimensions. Where there are no 
indications to the contrary, the specimens described are in my 
own collection. 


Kamran. 


No. 1. M, Weighty 10 ; size, 1 


Mint, Labor. 

Dak, 946 A.H. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

In wavy square, the Kaliina. 

In wavy circle 

Margins. 

Top 


Right ^ 


Left 



Margin. 

... 


The reverse is counterstruck with a quatrefoil in which 
is : — slAib Otherwise the coin is identical with 

1. M..Cat., Vol. Ill, No. 18. 
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Akbar. 

No. 2. M. W eujht , \ size, *8. 

Mint, Narnol. 

Date, 50 Ilahi; month Khurdad. 

Obverse, Reverse, 

jik!\ 

Jy 

This is an ilaht dam of Naiiiol mint, and as such appears 
to be a jnwelty 

No. JEt. Weight, 315; size^ *8. 

Mint, Sainbhal. 

I)at ( , -- *, month ArHTbihisht. 

Obverse. Reverse, 

jiS\ 

Coin No. 3010 ui the Third Part ot the White King Cata- 
logue is a dam of Sainbhal mint, but as far as I know the coin 
has not been previously described. 


Shah Jahan. 

No. 4. .E. Wnqht, 310; siz( , *8. 

Mint, Shahjahaiiabad. 

Dat( 24 H. ' . 

Ob vt t St. Reverse . 

»U ^ ^Ui ... 

Copper coins of Shah Jahan of mint Shahjahanab^ are 
new. This specimen was found in Dehli, but is unfortunately 
in poor condition. It is probably of regnal date 24 

No. 6. M Weight, 30; size, *46. 

Mini, ShAhjahanabad. 

' Date, 
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Obverse. Reverse. 


.b b| 





1 ascribe this small, dateless, copper (‘oin of ShAhjab:«na- 
bad mint to Shah Jahan because of its style, and because it is 
akin in weight and size to the small copper coins of this 
emperor struck at Delili mint. It was found in Dehli. 

Aurangzkb. 

No. 6. rV. W ei(fht , 17t>; }*izc *85 


Mini, Nii^ratabad. 

/W(. 1114 A.H ; 40 K. 


Obverse. 

verse. 


^_,)U 




( iSb ) f PI 





A gold coin of Anrangzeb struck at Niisratabad is a 
novelty. 

No. 7. A\, 


Mini. Almiadahad 

Date, 1009 A.H.; 1 R, 


Obverse. 

Revers'^. 

As on No. 0, hut 

(>Ij| 

^xvAj instead of 


/I'®- Date 


f *11 

4>;»k| Ax.m* 

9 

8 M, 

Mint, Khambayat. 

* Date, 1070 A.H.; 1 R. 
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Obverse, 

As on No. 7 ; date ( • v. 


Reverse, 


No. 9. A<, 

Mint, Multan. 

Date, 10H9 A.H.: 1 R. 


Obverse,, 

pHc S>y 


Reverse. 

JiU 

vr^ 


Government Collection, T,ahore, 


1 publish the above three rupees of Aiirangzeb as s])eci- 
mens of the Ahmadabad, Khambayat, and Mfultan mints, 
struok in regnal year one. The Khambayat rupee is similni’ to 
the mohur described in the Bahawalpur paper. 

The Multan coin is in the Government Cabinet, Lahore, 
the catalogue of which was compiled by Mr. Rodgers and 
published by the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, in the year 
1891. As this catalogue does not appear to have been consulted 
by Mr. Burn when he wrote his paper “The Mints of the 
Mughal Emperors, ’ ’ I will give particulars of one or two other 
interesting coins in the Cabinet which do not appear to have 
been previously described. 

No. 10. 

Mint, A‘zumnagar. 

Date^ — A.H.; 50 R. 

( )bver8e. Reverse . 

As on No. 7 ; no date. 

( a • 

Tliere is a rupee of Farrukh Siyar of A^zamnagar mint in 
the British Museum — B. M. Cat. No. 936. This coin carries 
the mint back to tbe fiftieth year of Aurangzeb’s reign for 
silver ; a copper coin was in the White King Cabinet. 
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No. 11. A^. 

Minty Baukapur. 

DatCy 1113 A.H.; 44 R. 

Obverse, Reverse. 

As on No. 7 ; date c^yU) 

I f I r 

Kaj 

The Bankapilr mint is only lepresented in Mi. Burn’s 
Tables by rupeea of Sbah ‘Alum Bahadur, and Kariukb Siyar. 

No. 12. M. 

Minty Imtiyazgarh. 

DatCy — A.H. ; 43 R. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

As on No. 7 ; dateless, 

’ 

In hiH Introduction to 1. M. Cat., Vol. liJ, Mr. Nelson 
Wiight says “The earliest appeal ance ot Imtiyazgarh as a 
Muglial mint is on a dateless coin of Aurangzeb (Lahore 
Museum Catalogue).” This specimen is of regnal year forty- 
three. 


No. 13. /H, 

Minty Kurpa. 

Date, - A.H.; 37 R. 

Obverse, Reverse, 

As on No. 7 ; da teles. . 


rv ^ 




Kurpa is a new Muglial mint, and is the old name of 
Cuddapah in the Madras Presidency. The district was con- 
quered by Aurangeeb about the year A.H. 1100. 
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I am indebted to Dr. Taylor for the reading of thie mint. 
The coin was found in Pathankot, aa was No. 10. 

No. 14. M. 

Mint, Daru-J- Jihad. 

Date, 1114 A.H. ; 46 R. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

As on No. 7 ; date 

1 1 ire 

PI 


supplementary Col tech on, Lahore Museum, 

In a papti entitled “On some rare Muhammadan Coins” 
(J.A.S.B., 1895), Colonel Vast published and illustrated a mobur 
of Aurangzeb struck at a mint read by him as Daru-l-JihAd 
Tatta. This coin is a facsimile of the mobur, and shows that 
what was read as Tatta is really the first part of the letter sin 
of manns. However, the style of tlie com is distinct from that 
of the HaidarabAd mintage, but its mint il different has yet 
tc be determined 

No. 15 ]{. 

Mint, Pesliawai 
DaU , 

Obvei s( Reverse. 

As on No 7, date extant 
but rendiM-ed ilJejjible bv a 
shroff marU. " 

The earliest coins of Peshawar mint recorded in Mr. 
Bum’s Tables are gold and silver issues of Shah ‘Alam 
Bahadur. This rupee carries the mint back into the reign of 
Aurangzeb Unfortunately the regnal year is illegible, while 
the hijri date has been bored out. The units figure is three 

No. 16. /H. Weight, 60 ; «i*€, ’6. 

Mint, Ahmadnagftr. 

Date, lliS A.H.; — R. 



Numismatic Supplement, 


Reverse, 


Vol. VI, No. 11.] 

\N.S^ 

Obverse. 

^Lj — ) * X 

f ( I A 

An Ahmadnatrar nimr of Aurangzeb is a novelty. 
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A zam Shah. 

No. 17. A^. 

i\fintf Wiujista Buiiyad. 


Date, 1119 A.H. ; 1 R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 


(y^)t o-A- 

1 ^ ^ 

... _ • 



A ^ 



aJu-y.A 


The British Museum contains a niohur of AV^am Shah 
struck at Khujista Bunyad, and there was also one in the 
White King Cabinet — Catalogue, Part III, No. '»{>51. A ru]>ee 
is a novelty 

Shah 'Alam Bahaduk. 

The Rodgers Cabinet in the Laliore Museum contains two 
coins struck by Shah ‘Alam Bahadur using his princely name 
of Mu^azzani Shah. The first is a rupee struck at Tatta in 
regnal year one, and bears the following couplet • — 

kl-w 

The second is a rupee, the only certain words on the 
obverse of which, according to Mr. Rodgers, are : — 


3U»U 
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He described the coin as being unique, but in poor condi- 
tion, and could not read the mint. The date is regnal year 
one — see the Rodgers’ Catalogue of tlie Coins of the Mu^al 
Emperors in the Lahore Museum, p. 197, No. 5. 

I have seen this specimen, and read the mint as Murshi- 
dabM. Subsequently Dr. Taylor informed me that he had 
this coin, probably of Murshidabad mint, so I think the mint 
may be put down with certainty as Murshidabad. I'he follow- 
ing coin is of similar type. It is so badly rubbed as to be 
almost illegible, but fortunately there is enough to make 
certain that the mint is ‘A^lmabad. 

No. 18. 

Obverse, 


jU 

lapuo 


Reverse, 




r 


The reverse is exactly similar to that of the ‘Agimabad 
rupees of Aurangze}>’s fiftieth and fifty-first years -I. M. Cat., 
FI. XTI, No. 1252. 

I cannot make even a suggestion as to what the couplet 
is i^ecause both top and bottom lines are illegible on this 
specimen, and on that of Murshidabad mint just referred to. 

In my paper on the. Bahnw^alpur coins T described mohurs 
having the following inscriptions : — 


Obverse, 

Reverse, 

y 


MM 











I wont on to say, ‘ They are coins of Sahib Qiran Bahadur 
'Alamgir ^dnl, struck at Mustaqirru-l-£hilafat AkbarS.bad in 
1119 (julus 1), and resemble silver coin No. 3 on page 220 of 
C. J. Rodgers’ Catalogue of ‘ The Coins of the Mug]^ Emperors 
ofjndiain the Lahore Museum.’ It would appear that this 
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rupee was erroneously attributed by Mr. Kodgers to 'Alamglr 
II, and is a coin of Shah ‘Alara Bahadur I.’ 

Since writing the above I have seen this silver coin in the 
Lahore Museum, and find that it is exactly similar in type to 
the gold coins, and bears the same dates. I figure it here : — 


No, 19, 


M, 


Obverse, 

Re verse o 



1 1 M ''bi 











Rodgers^ Cabinet , Lahore Museum, 


Mr. Rodgers guessed the bottom line of the obverse as 
being probably ;>>, and suggested the couplet • — 

It doe-' not read convincingly, but will havt to stand till 
specimens are discovered containing the bottom line intact. 
T should prefer 

^,\j — • j ^ a — 

j — V — $ ^ — lU »U s^\- 

This rare variety caimot have been in circulation long, 
and rupees of the usual type struck at Mustaqirru-l-h^iilafat 
Akbarabad arf known of year 1119, regnal year one. 

To sum up, at the commencement of Shah ‘Alam Baha- 
dur’s reign, four places at least -Tatta, Murshidabad, ‘ Aj 5 lma- 
bad (Patna), and Akbarabad (Agra) -struck coin exhibiting 
unique legends, the first three in the name of Mu^ajf^am Shah, 
and the fourth in the name of his father ‘Alamgir. These 
varieties were quickly superseded by the ordinary .types, 
which endured throughout the remainder of the reign. 

No. 20. A7. Weight, 168; size, -86. 

Mint, Flrozgarh. 

Dale. 1122 A.H. ; 3 K. 
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Obverse. 

Reverse. 





nrr 

r 



< 



Supplementary Collection^ Lahore Museum 


No. ‘21. 

Mint^ Flrozgarh. 

Date, 1123 A.H. ; 5 R. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

As on No. 20: date 1123. As on No. 20; date 5. 

dilto. 


These are gold and silver coins of Flrozgarh, which is a 
new Mughal mint, probably in Southern India. Mr. Burn’s 
Tables contain silver coins of Shah *Alam Bahadur and Mu- 
hammad Shah struck at Firoznagar mint, but the name is 
unmistakably Flrozgarh on the specimens now described. 


No. 22. A^. Weighty 165; size, -8, 

Mint, Toragal. 

Date, — A.R ; 4 R. 


Obverse. 
— S, 


Reverse. 

Rodgers^ Cabinet, Lahore Museum. 


This mint was identified with Nurkal or Nurgal by Dr. 
Taylor, and is a Southern India Mint, the chief town of a 
sarkdr of that name in the province of Bljapur. Another rend- 
ing Toragal has been suggested— see N.S. VII, Paper 50 — and is 
probably the correct version. This coin and the following 
one show that Shah ‘Alam Bah&dur minted gold and silver at 
Toragal. Coins of Aurangzeb, Kam Bakbsh, and Farrukh 
Siyar have already been published. 
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No. 23. 

Mint, ToragaJ 
Date, — A.H. ; 4 H 


Obverse, Reverse, 

As on No. 22 ; dateless. As on No. 22 ; date 4. 

No. 24. if?. 

Mini, Muliammadabad. 

Date, ll2i A.H. ; 3 R. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

As on No. 22 : date 1121. 


Government Collection, Lahore Museum. 

In the Bahawalpur paper 1 mentioned a mohiir of Wliali 
*Alam Bahadur struck at Muhammadabad mint. 1 presume 
that this place is the same as tlie Muhammadabad of the 
unique mohur of Aurangzeb in the Lahore Musei ro, but do not 
know it it has been identified. Banaras was not called Muliam- 
madabad till the time of Muhammad Shall. 

This rupee ditiers in its dates and the arrangement ot its 
inscriptions from the mohur, whicli is dated regnal year one, 
and is illustrated at Plate II. No. 24 A. 

No. 26. M. Weight, 33(j ; size, ’S. 

Mint, Shahjahanabad. 

Reverse, 

^b b 

I publish this coppei coin with diffidence, but 1 think 
that it may be described with fair certainty as a dam of Shah 
^Alam Bahadur I struck at Dehli (Shahjahanabad). Two 
specimens of this coin were discovered at Dehli in a find con- 
sisting entirely of Mujiffial copper coins. 


Date, — . 
Obverse. 

*1 

iJu jjl-A 
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No. 26. 


Ai. 


Jahandar Shah. 


Mintf Bhakhar. 

Date, 1124 A.H.; 1 R. 


Obverse, 

1 1 oy 


Reverse, 

(Wt AJu* 


Le ^ AK.V4 «>; 


*Tir^ 

J^x‘ 


A Bhakhar rupee of Jahandar Shah is a novelty. 


Farrttku Siyah. 

No. 27. Ah 

Mint, ‘Alamgirpur. 

Date, — A.H. ; 2 R. 

Obverse, Reverse, 

The usual couplet of Farrukb 
Siyar. 

r AXw» 

Supplementary Collection, Lahore Museum, 


No. 28. M . 

Mint, Sa‘dnagar. 

Date, — A.H. ; 6 R. 

Obverse, Reverse. 

As on No. 27 • U 

dateless. 

^9 

j G i>>AM) 

Supplementary Collection, Lahore Museum, 

Sa dnagar is a new Mun^ mint. I am indebted to Dr. 
Taylor for the following information. In Manuooi’s ‘ Storia 
do Mogor ’ translated by W. Irvine, Vol. II, page 311, note 1, 
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VoL VI, No. 11.] Numismatic Supplement, 

it is stated that ^ Sambha Jf hid in Kab Kalish’s house and 
was caught there. The capture was reported to Aurangzeb at 
Akloj (renamed Sa'dnagar).’ Akloj, or Aklaj , is a town some 
56 miles to the N.-W, of Sholapur. 

No. 29. M. Weight, 210 ; size, *8. 

Mint, Akbarabild. 

Dale, — A.H. ; 3 R. 

Obverse. Reverse, 

r 


I read this as a copper coin of Farrukh Siyar struck at 
Ak})arabad in regnal year three. It was found at Delili 'in the 
same lot as coins Nos. 4, 6 and 26 of this paper, and copper 
coins of Salirnabad and SallmabM-Ajmir published previously. 

The mint name on the reverse is very similar in style to 
that of coin No. 8, described and illustrated in Mr. C. J. 
Rodgers’ ])aper ‘ Rare Mughal Coins ’ (Journal A.S B. for 1896), 
as a coin ))robably .struck by Sh«ah Jahan at jAgra or Akbar- 
abad. Tliis common peculiarity makes it quite possible that 
that coin was one of Shah Jahiin II. It was described as 
unique. 

R AFI* U-D- D ARJAT . 

No. 30. A/. Weight. 170; size, 1. 

Mini, Akbarabad. 

Me, 1131 A.H. ; 1 R. 


Obverse. 

Ill double circle containing 
one of dots 

I r r f 

Ay *3 


Reverse. 

In double circle containing 
one of dots 


t.iT .-I ^ ^ 

<^t aU* 


This is a gold coin of Akbarab&d. It differs from other 
couplet coins of Rafl*u-d-darjat that I have seen in being a 
large, flat coin easily containing the entire legends and the 
(ornamentation around them. 
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No. 31. JR. 

Mint, K&bul 
Date, — A.H. ; 1 R. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

As on No. 30 ; dateless. 


. 

«>^t fSM 

A silver coin of Kabul mint is new. 


No. 32. JR. 

Mint, !KJbujista Buny&d. 
Date, 1131 A.H. ; 1 R. 

Obverse. 


( 3^1 j» 

A i 


Reverse, 

Ai> t 


nrf 


J *53 oUaJ 4U-:pA. 

Government Collection, Lahore Museum. 


This is silver coin No. 4 of Rafl*u-d-darjat on p. 84 of C. J. 
Rodgers’ ‘ Catalogue of the Coins in the Government Museum, 
Lahore.’ It is strange that the variation from the usual 
couplet, in place of yj escaped Mr. Rodgers' discern* 
ing eye, and it has remained for Mr. Allan to publish a IGiujista 
Buny&d mohur with the jUf couplet, nineteen years later — 

see Numismatic Supplement NIIl. The mohurs of this mint, 
published by me in the Bahawalpur paper, exhibited the usual 
couplet. 

Shah Jahah II. 

No. 33. 

I Mint, Tatta. 

Date, 1131 A,H. ; 1 R. 
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Vol. VI, No. 11.1 
[N.8.] 

Obverse. 

^ 

b j ^ li 

t ir • 


Nwmematic Supplement. 


Reverse. 

«X*.f 

— L» 

Lry—^—^ 


This interesting coin can be nothing but a couplet coin of 
Shah Jahan II, and as such is quite a novelty. The mint is 
Tatta, and there is a Tatta rupee of Shah Jahan II of the 
ordinary type in the Lahore Museum. 

The couplet is probably something like this : — 

^ ^ jj y A— 

«li 


Muhammad Shah. 

In my Babawalpur paper I mentioned half mohurs of 
Muhammad Shah struck at Shahjahanabad and Sjnd mints. 

The legends of the first are identical with those on the 
usual type of gold and silver coin struck at Dehli during this 
reign. The Sind coin is different, and I give a - vised reading 
below. 

No. 34. A/. Weight, 85 ; size. *5. 

Mini, Sind. 

Da«e, — AH. ; 12 R. 

Obverse. 

In circle 

f j|Lc jjiLoi 

JJum 


Reverse. 

In double circle with one 
of dots between 

, r bo • — <\i\ 


In spite of the" redundant alif^ the reverse inscription is 
probably intended to be ' ?arb ul amr sahib uz zaman,* that is, 
‘struck by order of the lord of the age.’ All these Sind half 
mohurs bore regnal date twelve, and I saw no trace of the 
hijri year on any of them. 
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No. 35. N, WeigM, 170 ; size, *8. 

Mint, Aurangab&d. 

Date, 116 x A.H. ; 8 R. 

Res)er8e. 

jt 

i j 

A 

Supplementary Collection, Lahore Museum, 

In the Bahawalpur paper I mentioned the interesting 
disooverv of a mohur of Muhammad Shah of Aurangabad 
mint, in spite of the foot that from 1100 A.H. the town is 
known on its coins solely by its honorific epithet ‘Khujista 
Bunyad.* The reason for the existence of this unique speci- 
men is that an old die of Aurangzeh was used for the reverse 
side, and in fact tiie reverse is absolutely identical with that of 
coin I. M. Cat., Vol. Ill, No. 1246. The hijri and regnal years 
of the specimen now described do not agree. 

At Bahawalpur I found a rupee, the obverse of which had 
been struck from a die of Shah *Alam Bahadur, and the reverse 
nf Shahjahanabad mint, was plainly of Shah ‘Alam II. 


Obverse, 

iJj 


No. 36. 

Mint, ‘Alarngirpur. 
Date, — A.H. ; 3() R. 


Obverse, 


Reverse, 


r 







An 'Alamglrpur rupee of Muhammad Sh&h is new. 


No. 37* IP. 

Mint, Chinfipatan. 

* Date, — A.H. ; 8 R. 



607 


Vol. VI, No. ll.J 
[N.8.] 

i Obverse. 

As on No. 36; 
dateless. 


Numismatic Supplement. 

Reverse. 

cu — 

cr^' — ^ A 

A 


^ 

Xol— 

Star above jim of julus. 


This specimen is identical with coin No. 2516 in 1. M. Cat., 
Vol. Ill, but here the mint is undoubtedly Chino patan, and the 
regnal dat(. eight makes the reign certain. 


No. 38. Ai. 

Mint^ Derajat. 

DaU, 1160 A.H.; 30 K. 


Obverse. 

As on No. 36 ; 
date 1160. 


Reverse. 



A— 


In Bahawalpdr I found several rupees of Muhammad Sh&h 
struck at Derajat, but all were of the same dates, 30 R. and 
1160 A. H. 

No. 39. A\. 

Minty Sironj. 

Dote, — A.H. ; 6 R. 


Obverse. Reverse, 

As on No. 36 ; 
dateless. 

* 

vy 

This is a rupee of Sironj mint, regnal year six. 
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No. 40. M, 

Mint^ Labor. 

Date, — A.H. ; 2 R. 

Obverse. 


r 




Reverse, 

ixkLJiyo 




This specimen was sent to me from Rawalpindi. Although 
it was of good workmanship and in excellent condition, I ootnd 
not but regard it as a freak because of the unique combination 
Muhammad Shah Bahadur. But 1 subsequently found two 
more like it at Bahawalpur, so presume that it must be re- 
garded as a definite type of Muhammad Shah’s coinage. There 
is no trace of a hijri date on any of the three specimens, and 
though on the reverse of two the date is clear, it is difi&cult to 
read. It may be two, four, twenty- two, or twenty-four. I am 
inclined to read it as two, and to consider what looks like a 
tens figure, to be a peculiarly shaped ornament . 


Ahmad Shah Bahadur. 

No. 41. A<, 

Mint, Bhakhar. 

Date, 1162 A.H.; 1 R. 


Obverse, 


r 

I fir 


Reverse. 


iJl. 




No. 42. A<, 

. Mint, Dera. 

Date, 1162 A.H. ; 2 R. 



Vol. VI, No. 11.] 
[N.8.] 

Obverse, 

As on No. 41 ; 
date 1162. 


NumisnuUic Supplement. 


No. 43. M. 

Minty Derajat. 

DaUy 1161 A.H. ; 1 R. 


669 

Reverse, 

004 . ^ 

r 


Reverse. 

The above are three coins of Ahmad Shah struck at 
Bhakhar, Dera, and Derajat mints respectively. No. 41 was 
published in my Bahawalpur paper as being a coin of Muham- 
mad Shall of Bhakhar mint, but 1 now find that the name is 
unmistakably Ahmad Shah, and Bhakhar coins of Muhammad 
still remain to be found. The remarkable tl 'iig about these 
three coins is the absence of the usual title Bahadur after 
A^mad Shah. 

Coin No. 46 is a Dera rupee of Ahmad Shah Bahadur, 
dated 1162 A, H. ; 2 R, and coin No. 46 is a rupee of the same 
ernpeior struck at Derajat in 1161 A. H. ; 1 R. Their dates 
are the same as those of Nos. 42 and 43, respectively, and it is 
strange that rupees were struck in the same places in the same 
years, some of Ahmad Shah, and some of Ahmad Shah Baha- 
dur. Can the above three coins be issues of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani ? They are of poor workmanship, but are Mughal, 
and not Durrani in type and style. 

Three other Dera rupees of this type bear dates 1163 A.H., 
2 R, — A H., 3 R. and— A.H., 6 R. 

Another coin, the present attribution of which appears to 
me doubtful, is the following rupee. 


Ohveise, 

As on No. 41 ; 
date 1161. 


No. 44. JB. 

Mi lit t Kashmir. 

Datey 1166 A.H. ; 6 R. 
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Obverse, Reverse. 

*J| JLflib ^3 ji 

I I «|tf 

1 

v^— ^ 

This is a counterpart of coin No. 1 on p. 107 of Part II 
of the Rodgers’ Collection Catalogue (Lahore Museum), but 
that coin is dated 1162 A.H., 2 R. Mr. Rodgers attributed it 
to Ahmad Shrdi Durnini, and described it as uni(iue. I found 
two duplicates in Bahawalpur. 

1 do not know the exact state of politics in Kashmir in 
the years 1102 and 1166 A.H., but from the internal evidence 
of the coins themselves I think their attribution to the Mughal 
Ahmad Shah is moie probable for the folio wii^g two reasons. 
In the first place the coin is distinctly Mughal in style. Then 
again the couplet appears on rupees of Ahmad Shah struck at 
Imtiyazgarh where the Durrani certainly never penetrated, 
and could have had no influence. The Imtiyazgarh coin is 
No. 4082 in the Third Part of the While King Catalogue, and 
No. 2104 in Vol, III of the I. M. Catalogue, and is illustrated in 
both works. 

Kashmir rupees of Ahmad Shah Durrani, bearing his usual 
couplet, aie not uncommon. Silver coins w’crc struck at 
Kashmir by ‘Alamdr II, the successor of Ahmad Shah Bah^ur. 

No. 45. .IL 

Mint, Dera. 

Date, 1162 A.H.; 2 R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse, 


urrbe 

1 nr 

r 



< 


No. 46. Jf\, 

“ Mint, Perajat. 

Date 1161 A.H. ; 1 R. 




Vol. VI, No. ll.J Nvrniamatic Supjdemevt, 

[N,S.] 

671 

Obverse* 

Reverse. 

As on No. 46 ; 


date, 1161. 










1 published a Derajat mohur of Ahmad Shah Bahadur in 
the Bahawalphr paper. 

No. 47 


Mintf Sikakul 

Date, A.H.;2R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 n + 





r 






r 




Supplemevpiry Collection, Lahore Museum. 

This IS a rupee of Ahmad Shah Bahadur struck at Sikakid 
mint in the second year of his reign. TJie obverse of this 
specimen is strikingly different from that of the usual type. 
I published this Muidiai niint in the Bahawalpur paper, the 
c oin being a mohur of Farrukh Siyar. 

Dr. Taylor has referred me to p. 379 of Malleson’s ‘ French 
in India,’ showing that at the time this coin was struck there 
seems to have been a good deal of political activity in the 
difitiicts near Chicacole. 

‘AlahoIb II. 


No. 48. m. 


Mint, Akbar&bad. 

Dote, 1168 AH.; 1 R. 
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Obverse, 

Reverse, 



1 1 V 





4>».t AJu* 

<' 



yf\ 


This is the only rupee of ^Alamglr II I know of bearing 
this type of obverse 


No. 49. /H. 

Mint, Bikanir. 

Dale, 1167 A.H. ; 1 R. 

Obverse, 
jJ fJU 

M 1 V 


r 


Reverse, 


I published this Baldat Bikanir rupee in my Bahawalpur 
paper, but did not describe it. Out of a large number of 
‘ Baldat-i-Saf a ’ coins, only one showed that the name was 
really Baldat Bikanir. ‘ Baldat-i-Safa ’ is written thus sci;. 
The unique coin added a slant stroke to the loop, two more 
letters at the end, and two dots thusyhj 


No. 60. iR. 

Mint, Dera. 

Date, 1173 A.H. ; 7 R. 


Obverse. 

rvn 


Reverse, 


r 


jU#o 


V iXm 

Sir* 
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[N.S.] ■ 

This is a rupee of ‘Alamglr II struck at Dera. The hijri 
date ^ reversed, but the coin is obviously dated 1173 A.H. ; 7 R. 

No. 61. 

Mint, Multan. 

Date, 1172 A.H.; 7 R. 

Obverse, 

» ! vr 

— — 

r 


Tills coin is a single specimen showing that ^ Alamglr II 
struck coins at Multan in 1172 A.H. as well as 1173 A.H. — see 
the Bahawalpur paper. There I wrote that these Multan coins 
of ‘Alamglr 11 bear a mint mark on the reverse. But this is 
only the sprig or flower characteristic of the* Multan issues 
from the time of Aurangzeb downwards. 

No. 52. 

Mint, Mumbai. 

Date , — A.H. ; 2 R. 

Obverse, Reverse, 

As on No. 51 ; date 116x. 

r ^ 

This is a Mumbai rupee of ‘Alamglr II. It is of the 
imperial type, and not of the fashion struck by the Hon. E. I. 
Co. 


Reverse, 

^j,Ulx 

Flower above sin of julus. 


No. 63. .fl. 

Mint, Shahjahanabad. 
Date, — AH. ;4R. 
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Obverse, 


,l 

i >. 

jl i>j; 


Beverse. 

( aOo «>JLl f ) 

I 

«ibf 

^ 

s — > — «» 


Supplementary Collection, Lahore Museum, 


This is a revised reading of a rupee of ‘ Alamglr II published 
ill the Bahawalpur paper as bearing a new couplet. On fur- 
ther consideration I re^ the couplet as : — 

;3 ^ 

j—4 ^ jf 

The reverse is similar to that of coin I, M. Cat., Vol. Ill, 
No. 2186. 


Shah ‘Alam 11. 

No. 64. M, 

Mint, Gohad. 

Date, 111)0 A.H.; 18 K. 


Obverse, 

Reverse, 


<j»ybo 

MS* 


*1 


jj-eU. aJI Jufli 

f A * ^ 

— 






Aboveof the ^ 

is a pistol. 


Gohad is a mint that does not appear in Mr. Bum's Tables, 
but is mentioned in the list of mints of the Ellis Collection — 
Numismatic Supplement III. The rupee is well executed, and 
perfectly legible. 

No. 66. JR, 

Mint, Isma^Ilmh. 

* Date, 1203 A.H.’; 31 R. 
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Vol. VI, No. IL] Numismatic Supplement. 

[N.S.] 

Obverse. Reverse, 

As on No. 64, but different ( ^ 

arrangement and ornaments ; 
date 1203. 

r I 

This is a rupee of Isma'llga^h mint. The coin is legible 
and of good workmanship. 

Copper coin No. 60 on p. 249 of Mr. Rodgers’ Catalogue of 
the Mutual Coins in the Lahore Museum, is undoubtedly of 
Isma’llgarh mint. 

IVlXTHAMMAn AkBAR II. 

No. 56. M, 

Mini, Gohad. 

Date, 1261 A. H. ; 30 R. 


Obverse. 

I rd| 


Reverse. 


U 






1 ^/ 


Umbrella over the v of ; pistol over the ^ of 


See also No. 64. Gohad rupees of Shfth ‘Alam II, and of 
Muhammad Akbar II, are mentioned by Mr Bum in his list of 
the rarer coins in the Eilis cabinet — Numismatic Supple- 
ment TIJ, Paper TV — but neither has been described before. 
Both are of good and legible workmanship. 


No. 67. iB, 

Mint. Dholpur ... raj Gohad. 

Date, 1225 A.H.; 4 R. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

As on No, 56. Umbrella 
over V of 


s'; 

Pistol over second half of word 
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A Dholpur rupee of Muhammad Akbar 11 was also inoluded 
in Mr. Bum’s list just mentioned. For the word following 
Dholpur, Dr. Taylor suggests a Turkish word meaning 

pistol, but my specimen, which is quite clear, does not bear 
out this reading. 


Bahadub Shah 11. 

No. 68. M. WeigU, 170; -8. 

Mint, Haidarabdd. 

Dale, 1274 A.H.; 18 R. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 




f rvt® 
;li 


f A 


^Ux» ) 

This is a copper coin of Bahadur Shah 11 of Haidarabad 
mint. The White King Collection contained a gold coin, - 
Catalogue, Part 111, No. 4203, — and a silver coin of the 
same dates and similar inscriptions as this copper coin, was 
published by Mr. Longworth Dames in his paper ' Some Coins 
of the Mugba*! Emperors,’ Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. 11, 
pp. 275-309, 

1 only publish this coin because llie mint has been re- 
cognized by Mr. Burn in his Tables as one of Bahadur Shah 11. 
On the other hand the power of this emperor was entirely 
bounded by the walls of Fort Dehli, and the coins struck 
elsewhere in his name arc not even of the type of those struck 
in Shahjahanabad, that is, they, are not of the imperial* type. 
1 should prefer to see only the Shahjahanabad coins recognized 
as being imperial issues, while those struck at other mints 
designated as wliat they really are, the issues of independent 
States. 

Since writing the above 1 have come across the following 
rare coins, on which 1 add brief notes. The mohurs and rupees 
are of the usual weight and size. 


Shah Jahak. 

No. 69. PJ \ Allahabad mint; date 1062 A.H., 16 R. 
Square areas type as illustrated in l.M. Catalogue, Vol. Ill, 
Plat^ X, No. 918, only name of mint in bottom margin. 




‘ Notoa on pome Mutjhal CVhus.’ 
(Nuniisniatic Siip})leineiij; XV). 









on SOUK JMughai f onis ’ 
(NumisinatK Su])i)lem(‘nt \\ ) 






077 


IM. Vlt K04 U«3 HwmimaUc SupfdemeiU. 

m.] 

No. 00. Oulkftnda mint; dateleas. Type as in I.M. 
^MuOogoe, Vdl. in, Plate X» No. 047. 

No. 61 . U; K&bul mint ; date 1040 A.H. Type as m I.M. 
Cklilogue, Vol. Ill, Plate X, No. 910. 


Shah Jahan II. 

No. 62. AI ; Burhftnpur mint Ordinary tyi^e and dates. 


A^mad Shah BahIdto. 

No. 63. M. 

Gw&liftr. 

Da(s,— A.H.; 3 R. 

Obverse, 


Reverse, 





r 


Shah ‘Alam II 

No, 64. M. Weight, 80 ; size, *7. 

Mint, — Isl&mabad Mathura. 

Date,- A.H.; 24 R. 

Obverse, Reverse, 


|U» db 

I’t® uyV 
Sword over Hn of 


Mr. Bum mentions a copper coin of Shah *Alam JI of 
Isl&mSbad Mathurft mint as one of the rare coins in ^e Ellis 
Cabinet,— N,8. Ill,— but it has so far not been described. A 
rupee is contained in Mr. Bum’s Tables, and a muhar has just 
been acquired by Mr. Nelson Wright. ^ 

The ordinaiy IsiamftbSd silver and copper ooitts of Shah 


<Alam II are not uncommon. 


E, B. WmiiSHiBAn, I.C.S. 
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90. —On some Copper Coins of the ‘Adjl Shaht 
Dynasty of BijapCb. 

In the month of August last (1910) Mr. Henry Cousens, 
M.R.A.S., then Superintendent of the Arohseological Survey of 
India, Western Circle, forwarded to me 249 copper coins, 
sent him from Bljapur, the well-known capital of the District 
of that name in the Southern Division of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Though witli an occasional good specimen amongst 
them, most of the coins were in poor condition, battered and 
worn. Seven of them were square, all the others being round. 
From this material, sufficient indeed in quantity, but of inferior 
quality, Mr. Cousens set himself a task of reconstruction. 
Skilfully piecing together a bit from one coin and a hit from 
another, he was able finally to build up both the Obverses and 
the Reverses of nine different types of coin. As 1 now write, 
photographs of the coins thus reconstructed, and the copper 
coins lh(*mselves, lie before me, and a compaiison of both 
reveals how remarkably true to the originals are these recon- 
structions. Not a stroke nor a dot is lacking, and the propor- 
tions and shapes of the lett/ers have been reproduced with an 
almost absolute fidelity. Thus the accompanying Plato of these 
reconstructed coins may confidently he accepted as exhibiting 
facsimile representations of the original dies. 

1 have said tliat the coins came from Bijapur, and the 
question at once suggests itself, Are these then coins of a 
distinctive Bljapur currency? On this point the coins them- 
selves are tantalizingly reticent, giving no clue as to the affini- 
ties of the kings who caused them to be struck. Not one 
records the place of mintage, and with eight exceptions they are 
dateless. They do, however, give the name (though never the 
father’s name) of the regnant king, and hence we learn that 
tne 249 coins were struck during the reigns of just five kings, 
an ^AlT, an Ibrahim, a Muhammad, a second ‘All and a 
Siksndar. But, when the names are written in this order, any- 
one familiar with the history of" Bljapur will at once^ see that 
these are the very names of the last five kings of the ‘Adil Shah! 
Dynasty. This fact of itself affords strong presumptive evi- 
dence in favour of the attribution of the coins to that dynasty. 
( Confirmatory evidence is supplied by the dates on the eight 
dated coins. Six are of the reign of Ibrahim, and the years 
recorded are 1022 and (perhaps) 1024, 1025, years thus that 
fall within the reign of Ibr&him II of Bijapur (A.H. 988 — 1037). 
Two other coins, struck in the name of the Sulfcan Sikandar, 
are dated A.H. 1086, 1087, and Sikandar of Blj§.pur reigned 
from A.H. 1083 to 1097. Then, too, the inscription on 
one of the types (No. IX) bears associated with the king’s 
name ‘All the title ‘Adil ^Ah, a title distinctive of the 
dynasty that held sway in Bljapur from A.H. 896 till 
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1097. Lswtly, my esteemed friend, Mr. Pramji Jamaspji Thaiia- 
wala of Bombay, whb so good as to send me for inspection 
from his own < ollection twenty-five coins, and from that of 
Mr. Kavasji Edalji Kotwal seven, all of the same kind as those 
sent by Mr. (^ousens, and the “find-spot^’ of these additional 
thirty-two sp<‘(iinens was Sholnpui, a town distanf from 
BljSpur just fifty-eight miles, and intimafely connected with 
the liistory of that city. For these cumulative reasons one 
may with perfecl confidence assign all the 2S1 cofiper coins * to 
the last five ‘ Adil SJnlhl rulers. So far as I am aware, no coins 
of this dynasty have hitherto been ]>ul)lished, and a Bijnpur 
currency, prior to Auran«gzel>’s annexation of the kingdom, has 
not been legislered in any book on Numismatics. But, having 
regard to the pomp and splendour of the ‘Adil Rhfihs, a glory 
attested l)y the noble monuments and graceful memorials that 
still remain in the city of Bijapur, ‘the Balmyra of the 
Dakhan,’ it is well nigh inciediblc that these proud monarchs, 
during the two centuries of their independence, should have 
been content to use an alien eunency. More than once, indeed, 
had the conjecture b(‘en hazarded that they did strike coins of 
tlieir own, and to-day some of these coins of theirs we hold in 
our liand. 

The only reference I have yet found to any actual lMja])ur 
currency is 111 Beale’s ‘Oriental Biographical Dietionarv,’ where 
that writer states, with reference to Muhammad ‘Adil Sliah, 
“He was the last king of Bijapur who struck coins in his 
“own name.” This article will demonstrate that both ‘All II 
and Sikandar, the two successors of Muhamio.id, did issue 
coins, though not indeed so freely as their three predecessors, 
still, wliih' misiaken in respect of this detail, Bt ale was correct 
in his imi>lication that the ‘Adil Shahs liad a special currency 
of their own. As yet we are in a position to report of their 
copper coins only, but a State marked by such magnificence 
and grandeur would surely not have restricted its currency to 
the baser metal. We venture therefore to express the hope 
that, if still further search be made, it will some day be 
rewarded by the welcome discovery of Bijapur coins in both 
silver and gold. 

As preliminary to an account of the various tvpes of the 
copper coins, it may be well to enter here a Inst and a Genea- 
logical doable of the kings of the ‘Adil Shahl Dynasty of 
Bijapur. 

Chronological List^of the * Adil l^dh% Kings of Bijapur. " 

1. Yusaf* Adil Shah reigned A H. 895—916 (A.D. 1489—1610). 

2. Isma‘Il „ A.H. 916-^941 (A.D. 1510 --1534). 

1 From Mr. Couaens 249, from Mr. Thanawala 26, and from Mr. 
Kotwal 7: Total 281. 
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3, Mallu ‘AdilSbftb reigned A.H. 941 [7 inos.](A.D. 1634 — 1635). 

4. Ibrahim I A.H. M41— 966 (A.D. 1636—1667). 

6. ‘All I A.H. 966—988 (A.D. 1657— 1680), 

6. Ibrahim TI A.H. 988—1037 (A.D. 1680—1627). 

7. Muhammad A.H. 1037—1067 (A.D. 1627—1666). 

8. ‘All II A.H. 1067—1083 (A.D. 1656—1672). 

9. Sikandar A.H. 1083—1097 (A.D. 1672—1686). 


The last king, Sikandar, deposed by Aurangzeb in A.H. 
1097, died three years later. 

It may be noted that the entire period of the rule of the 
dynasty was a little more than 200 lunar years, or from A.H. 
896 to 1097, and a little less than 2(X) solar years, or from A.D. 
1489-1686. 


Genealogical Tree of the ^Adil Shahl kings of Eijapur. 
1. Yusaf 


2. lBma*il 


3. Mallu 


5. *A\l 1 


4. Ihrahim I 

I 

'J'ahmasp 
t>. Ibrahim II 


7 Muhammsbd 

8. ‘All II 

9. Sikandar 


This table shows that Ibrahim 1 was a brother of Mallu, 
and Ibrahim II a nephew of ‘All I, and that with these two 
exceptions each king was a son of his immediate predecessor 
on the throne. 

Controversy still gathers round the question as to the 
parentage of Yusaf, the founder of the dynasty, but, whence- 
soever sprung, he rose to influence at the court of Sulfcan 
Muhammad ^ah HI of the Bahmanl dynasty of Kulbarga, 
who, when appointing him Governor of the Blj§>pur District, 
conferred on him the title of *Adil On this Sult&n’s 

death internal dissensions hastened the disintegration of the 
Bahmanl kingdom. “Yusaf ‘Adil Sh§>n, collecting around 
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** him a strong force of Turks and and feeling himself 

“ pretty secure, began by degrees to sever his connexion with 
** the capital ; and, finally, in A.D. 1489 he openly declared hit 
“independence by ordering the IQiutba to be read in the 
“ ^nosques in his own name.” ^ 

Of the first four kings of this Dynasty no coins have at 
yet been discovered, but of course it by no means follows that 
no coins were struck by them. The coins hitherto found are 
of ten several types, nine of which Mr. Cousens has “recon- 
structed.” The one additional type is represented by only five 
specimens, and these of a coarse and clumsy make. The ten 
types ranc;e over the last five reigns. Two should in all pro- 
bability be attributed to ‘All 1, three to Ibralilin II, three to 
Muhammatl, one to ‘Ali II and one to Sikandar. Of each type 
we now proceed to give a detailed description. 


Type I. 

Number of specimens 5 (Ck>u8ens). 

1. Heign: ‘Alii: A. H. 966— 988. 

2. Diameter : (a) *8 ; *75 ; (6) ‘OS inch. 

3. Weight ' {a) 186, 182, 174, 157 grains. 

(6) 117 grains. 

Obverse : 

arranged tliiis — 

On the smallest of the five coins the 
^ lis written anti on the lowest line. 

lieverse : wllAJi 

arranged thus . — 




Type II (Plate XXXIX, Figure 1). 

Number of specimens 27 : (a) 10(Cou8an3); 2 (Thanawala). 

(6) 5 (Cousens) ; 1 (Thanawala) 

(c) 9 (Cousens). 


1 Cousena: Guido to Bijapiir, 2nd Rdn., p. 116. 
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1. Reign: ‘Alt 1: A.H. 965-~98S. 

2. Diameter: (a) 75; (b) *7; (c) *55 incJi ; also of one 

square coin the aide measures *5 inch. 

Weight: (a) 177; (b) UO ; (c) 52 grains ; and of the 
square coin 58 grains. 

Obverse : JU 

arranged aa in Fig, I . 

Beverse : aUi iX>M| 

arranged as in Fig, 1. 

‘Alt I, as a convinced 8hl‘a (his father was a Sunni), 
v^ould deliglit to associate himself in ev(Ty jiossihle way witli 
‘ \ll the fourth, or, as ShPas maintain, tlie first rightful 
Khalifa. N<»w this ‘Ali Kliahfa was a sou of Abu Tali b, and 
hence the king ‘Ali, by striking on Ins coins the words ‘All 
son of Abl ( - Abu) Talib, was suggesting at least his oneness 
with tlie rev (‘t ed Klialifa. 

On th(^ Revt*rse of this ‘All’s coins he is styU'd Xsad Allali, 
‘ the Lion of (bid.’ It is notewoifhy, in this (‘onnexion, that a 
noble bearing the title Asad KJian was marri<‘d to a sist(T of 
the king. He was “ one of tne gr(‘at(‘st men in Bijafiur story, 
‘‘and since his death, for some n^ason or i>ther. he is still 
“remembered and treated as a wall or saint.” ' 

T^'rE III {Plate XXXIX, Figure 2). 

Number of s])ecimens 46: (at) IS ((‘ousens); 4 (Thanawala). 

(b) 22 ((Vmsens). 

(r) 2 ((’ousims). 

1. Reign: Ibiahim 11 : A. II. 988 — 1037. 

2. Diameter: {a) *75; (b) *65; (r) -55 inch. 

3. Wc^ight : (a) 172 grs. (averagi* of 22 specimens). 

(6) 116 grs. (average of 22 specimens). 

(c) 60 grs. (average of 2 specimeiiB). 

Obverse : ji\ 

arranged as in Fiq. 2. 

Reverse : 

arranged as in Fig, 2. 

A slight variant of this Type is preserved to us in a single 
coin. Its distinguishing feature is a four-petalled cruciform 

1 roniienss op, o^t P t3S. See also Briggs’s Ferishta: III, 101, 

102 
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flower, markedly in evidence at the middle of both the Obveree 
and the Keverse. The long strokes of the lam and alif of 

on the Reverse are not upright, l)ut inclined, so as to form 


nearly a right angle, thus and the flower ornament comes 

just above iheir point of intersection. The exa(*t arrangtunent 
of the words on the Obverse cannot be clearly detorminecl from 
the solitary specimen to hand, but certainly the airaiigemerit 
here differs considerably from that of 'lype 111. 


Type JV {Plate XXXrX. Figuri .5). 

Number of spociniens 50 : (a) 12 ((’ouseim); 1 (Thanawala). 

{//) 17 ((’ousens); I (Thanawala). 

(r) 10 ((N)usens). 

1. Reign- Ibrahim II : A. H. OSS— 10.37. 

2. Diameter: [a) 75; \h) *7; (e) *55 inch. 

3. Wdght : (a) 174 ms. (average of 13). 

vt>) 123 grs. (a\ erage of IS) 

{c) 73 gis. (aveiage nt 1<)). 

Obverse ; ^ ’i 

arranged ns in Fig. 3. 

Keverse : 

arrangi‘d as in F'f(^ 3, 

Type V {Plat( XXXIX, Figure 4). 

Number of specimens ii : (a) 2(r()usenH); J (Thanawala). 

(h) 2(t'ouhens); 1 (Thanawala). 

1. Reign: Ibrahim II : A.H. OSS -1037. 

2. All the fl specimens are squaie; 

length of side- (a) *65 ; (b) *6 ineli. 

3. Weight • (a) 183 grs. (average of 3). 

(b) 120 grs. (average of 3). 

Obverse : 

arranged as in Fig, 1 

Reverse : I •rr 

arranged as in Fig, 4. 

After many attempts to decipher them, the last two words 
on the Obverse of Types III, IV, and V still remain doubtful. 
They may possibly read , bila a^nl, * without a second,’ 
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Hhe unique/ but certainly the penultimate letter seems on 
every specimen to be not nun, but lam. 

The Reverse legend is fo Murta4&» * the 

Chosen,’ is a title frequently applied to *Air, the Khalifa, and 
Ibr&him 11, himself a ^I'a, might thus gladly style himself 
‘ Slave of ‘AJi the Chosen ’ 

All the«»e six coins are dated. On the three heavier the 
year is 1022, 102 [? 4], 102 [? 4], and on the three lighter 1022, 
102 [? 5], and xxxx. 

Type VI (Plate XXXIX, Figure 5). 

Number of specimens 70 : (a) 1 (Thanawala). 

\h) 64 ((Jouseiis) ; 3 (Thanawala). 

(c) 1 1 (Cousens) ; 1 (Thanawala). 

1. Reign: Muhammad: A.H. 1037 — 1067. 

2. Diameter : (al *85 (Thanawala) : (b) *8 ; (c) ‘7 inch. 

3. Weight (a) 267 grs. (Thatiawala). 

(h) 179 grs. (average of 67) 

(c) 117 grs. (average of 12; 

Obversf' and Reverse legends to^elher make the following 
couplet, arranged as in Fig. 6 : — 

iIm Jl — 

'J’he world trom these two Muhammads received beauty 
and dignity ; 

The first is Muhammad the Apostle, the second Muham- 
mad S.hrih. 

One of the queens of Muhammad Shah was named Tftj 
Jahan Begam, and possibly there may be a veiled allusioiyJsD 
this lady in the distich inscribed on the king's coin. The liSea 
would theu bear this interpretation : — 

The world (Jahan) received beauty and dignity from 
Muhammad the Apostle, the queen (Taj Jahan) from Muham- 
mad Shah. 

Or can the statement that Muhammad Shah conferred 
beauty and dignity on the world find its explanation in the 
marv^ous tomb that this Sultan began to build soon after hia 
accession to the throne ? Dwarfing every other edifice in 
Bijapur, the Gol Gumbadh covers a larger area than any other 
dome in the world. Second to it, but longo intervaUo, comes 
the Pqntheon at Rome. 

Probably, however, we had better not seek too exact a 
justification of the distich on these coins, and just be content 
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to regard it as a felicitous sample of the florid verses that the 
Persian court-pc^ts have always been willing to supply for the 
gratification of their royal patrons. 

Type VII (Plate XXXIX, Figure 6). 

Number of specimens 16 : (a) 10 (Cousens) ; (b) 6 (Oouseus). 

1. Reign: Muhammad: A.H. 1037 — 1067. 

2. Diameter : (a) *75 ; (6) -66 inch. 

3. Weight : (a) 173 grs. (average of 10). 

(b) 115 grs. (average of 6), 

Obverse and Reverse together furnish the same oouplet as 
on Type VI, hut arranged as in Fig, 6. 


Type VIII (Plate XXXIX, Figure 7). 

Number of specimens 27 : (a) 9 (Cousens) ; 2 (Kotwal). 

(6) 13 ((’ousons); 1 (Kotwal). 

(c) 1 (Cousens). 

(d) 1 (Cousens). 

1. Reign: Muhammad: A.H. 1037 — 1067. 

2. Diameter : Tn) *75 ; (h) *65 ; (c) *6 ; (d) ‘6 inch. 

3. Weight: (a) 174 grs. (average of 11). 

(h) 118 grs. (average of 14). 

(c) 66 grs. 

(d) 56 grs. 

Obverse and Reverse together furnish the same couplet as 
on Type VI, but arranged as in Fig. 7. 

This Type is distinguislied by an outlined leaf, enclosing 
nine dots, set in the middle of botli the Obverse and the 
Reverse. 


Type IX (Plate XXXIX, Figure 8). 

Number of specimens 18: (a) 8 (Cousens); 6 (Thanawala); 

3 (Kotwal). 

(b) 1 (Cousens) 

(c) 1 (Cousens). 

1. Reign • ‘All II : A H. 1067—1083. 

2. Diameter : (a) *76 ; (h) -6 ; (c) -65 inch. 

3. Weight: (a) 179 grs. (average of 10). 

(b) 116 grs. 

(c) 58 grs. 

Obverse : (?) ^ 

arranged as in Fig. 8. 
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Reverie ; 

arranged as tn Fig, 8. 

The word ^ on the Obverse is a conjectural, though 
probable, reading Above it conies on some specimens what 
seems to be a date, perhaps but only the two middle 

figures are quite clear The year 1068 Hijrl was the second 
regnal year of *Ali II 

Haidar, the Lion,' is one of the many honourable epithets 
bestowed on th it ‘All whom the Shl‘as revere so profoundly. 
Ihus by the Reverse legend, ‘ Slave of Haidar, the Rank* 
breakoi,’ ‘All 11, the Shi ‘a king, proclaimed his fealty to ‘All 
the miallf n . 

Type X (Plate XXXIX, Figure 9). 

Number of specimens 16 (a) 6 (Cousensj, 4 (Chanawala); 

1 (Kotwal) 

(h) 3 (Pousens) 

(c) 3 (Oousens). 

1 Reign Sikandar A H 10S3 — 1097 

2 Diameter (a) 76 , (7>) 65 , (c) (> inch 

3 Weight (a) 178 grs (avtiagoof 10) 

(b) 1 1 7 grs (avt rage of 3) 

(c) 68 grs (average of 3) 

Obverse ^UsJU f • a 

arranged as in Fig, 9. 

Reverse : Jijr^ 

arranged as in Fig, 9 ^ 

On anothei specimen the date recorded on the Obverse 

18 I'AV. 

The title on the Reverse, “ Kb ns ran (Chosroes), the Con- 
queror of the World ” is ilso present on some of Nadir Sbah’s 
P irsian corns, and on some of the Durrftnl king Mahmud Sb^h. 


From the foregoing description it is clear that the Blj&pur 
copper currency consisted for the most part of coins of three 
denominations, weighing, respectively, about 60, 120, and 180 
grains. Evidently, however, some of the coins that were 

I Hie first two letters of the word 4/*^ were not decipherable on 
the eeuis from which Mr Oonsens made his ** reconstruction*’* Both 
these lethrs are, however, distmotiy seen on the specimen that Mr. 
Kotwal kindly sent me for inspection 
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issued did not fall within this range of weight. Of these a 
notable example is Mr Th uiawala’s beautiful spe(‘iiuon striu'k 
in the reign of Muhammad Shah and weighinir 2()7 grains. Too 
few coins are yet known to warrant a detailed statement as to 
the metrology of the lUj Ip fir coinage, hut tor tlie present tlie 
lOO-ra^i weight (or about 180 grains) may bi* lield to have been 
the standard for tire normal heavy coin. 'I'ho normal light 
coin was only one-tJiird as Inavy; and the intermediate coin 
was in weight the aTithmetio mean of the other two. 


Aumadabad : 
20^6 October, 1910. 


(SkO. P. Ta’S LOK. 


91. — On the BTjapOb LabT or Larin. 

That silver coins of a^ype similar to the copper were 
current in the territories of the ‘Adil Shahi mouaichs seems 
every way probabh\ but no sjrecimens are as y(‘t fortheoming. 
A silver eurroucy of quite a dillerent, and indeed of foreign, 
pattern was, however, in existence, the curious Larin curreney, 
which, originating in tire district of Lar at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, and thenoo deriving its name, was adopted by the kings 
of Bijapur, and, in a somewhat variant, the fish-hook, form, 
by the kintis.of Kandy in Ceylon. Describing this coin lietro 
della Valle (1014 — 1626) writes • — 

“ The lari is a piece of money Hit: i I will exhibit in 
“Italy, most eccentric in form, lor it is nothing but a 
“little rod of silver, of a fixed weight, and bent double 
“unequally. On tlie bend it is marked with some 
“small stamp or other. It is called Lari, because it was 
“ the peculiar money of the Princes of Lar, invented by 
“them when they were separated from the kingdom of 
“ Persia.’ 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier indicates the district in which, at 
his time (1640 — 1667), this currency obtained. 

“The Larins are one of the ancient coins of Asia; and 
“ though at this day they are only currant in Arabia and 
“ at Balsara, nevertheless, from Bragdatt to the Island 
“of Ceylan, they traffiok altogether with the Larin, and 
“all along the Persian Golf.” * 

As the territory of the rnunarohs of Bijapur embraced a 
large portion of the Konkan littoral, it was probably with a 

1 Quoted in Yule and BurnolPa “ Hobson- Jobeon,** e.v. Larin. 

ft Tavernier : Travels in India : Made by J. P., 1678, pages 

L 2.* 
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view to meeting the local demand for this strange ooast^money 
that th^ caus^ larins to be struck in their own names. That 
these *Adil Shahl larins were at any time current over the 
whole extent of the *Adil Sb&hl dominions is very doubtful. 
Their circulation was, one may well believe, restricted to a 
narrow tract of country bordering the sea. 

The larin being merely a piece of silver wire, or slender 
rod, doubled on its middle, affords but a scanty surface for 
receiving an inscription. Hence many letters on the coins are 
incomplete. However, by collating several specimens it has 
become possible to decipher the “ some small stamp or other.’* 
One prong of the coin seems to read- 

and the other aU 

The Sultan ‘All ‘Adil Shah struck the lari coin, year 

One cannot be quite certain, however, that either or 
is a correct rendering of the original. In favour of the 
combination it may be remarked that the early writer 

(A.D. 1625) of the Lembrangas das Cousas da India mentions 
that 60 reis equal in value 1 fanga larin,^ 

Some specimens bearing the above legend are dated 1071 
and some 1077, which goes to prove that this ‘All ‘Adil Sh&h 
was ‘All II (A H. 1067—1083). 

As other coins, so larins too bore different legends at 
different periods. One in my possession has thus far defied 

decipherment, but the words stand out (juite clearly 

on one prong, and (perhaps) on the other : so just possibly 
--for this specimen is dateless — this ‘All may be ‘All I (A.H 
966 — 988), one of whose titles was Abu’l Mugaffar. Can it be 
that both the silver larins of Bljapur and its copper currency 
were first issued under the auspices of tliis king? 

Mr. Cousens has taken some admirable photographs of 
larins, sent him from Ratnagiri, from which Plate XL has been 
prepared. It exhibits the actual larins, and also their inscrip- 
tions, the latter attached to a plaster background. The sixth, 
seventh, and eighth inscriptions of the upper portion recur as 
the first, third, and fifth, respectively, of the lower portion. 
Unfortunately I am not able to give details as to the weight of 
each of the coins there represented, but the lengths shown are, 
1 understand, the sam3 as those of the originals. Of the only 


I Voyage of Pyrard de L»aval: Hakluyt Society’s Edn., I, 232, 
note 2. 
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two specimens in my cabinet, one measures in its double length 
3*75 inches and weighs 74 grains: the other, though measuring 
only i 75 inch, is so much thicker that it weighs 78 grains. 
Mr. Thanawala kindly informs me that the average weight of 
four larins in his possession is 71 grains. 

Geo. P. Taylob. 

92.— On the BlJAPtJn Mughal Rupee op A.H. 1091. 

It was in the year 1097 H., the 30th regnal year of 
Aurangzeb, that the Bijapur garrison capitulated to the Em- 
peror, and the erstwhile kingdom of the *Adil S.hah8 became 
but a Province of the Mughal Empire. The coins thereafter 
struck at Bijapur in the name of Aurangzeb, especially those 
of the years 1098 and (one issue of) 1116, were remarkable for 
the beauty of their, lettering and for their exquisite workman- 
ship. Also on these coins the mint-name appears in association 
with the proud title Dar al Zafar. But how is one to account 
for the fact that Mughal rupees bearing the name of Aurangzeb 
and pufporting to have issued from Bijapur were struck so 
early as the Hijrl year 1091, the 24th regnal year— that is to 
say, six years before the capture of the mint-town ? One such 
rupee is No. 763 of the British Museum Catalogue, and a 
second is in my own cabinet. Both these specimens, however, 
are of very ordinary make, without any claim to distinction as 
trophies of the engraver's art. The mint-name too is entered 
on them as plain Bijapur with no ennobling title. Under 
what circumstances, then, can these earlier rupees have been 
uttered ? 

Now, though Bijapur finally surrendered to the Mughals in 
A.H. 10*7, it had previously often undergone siege at their 
hands. One of these occasions was in the year 1090, when 
Dilkwar Ehb&u with his Imperial troops closely invested the 
city. The sister of Sikandar *Adil §bah, in the hope of saving 
her brother and country, had already devoted herself and gone 
down to the Mughal camp to be the bride of Sultan Mu^a^^am. 
the second son of Aurangzeb. But even this sacrifice proved 
of no avail. The siege was still pressed sore, and in his despair 
the Bijapur regent, Mas‘ud Oan, applied to S'lvajI for aid. 
The latter at once made a diversion by a vigorous attack on 
the Mughal possessions in the Dakhan But the Mughal 
general, Dilawar |j[j;ian, was not now to be drawn aside from the 
capture of Bijapur, and so closely did he beset the city that 
Ma8*ud !10ian was under the painful nece^isity of" making 
further supplication to the Mar&thiEs. When at last these did 
come, and, hovering round the investing army, succeeded in 
cutting off its supplies, then only did Dil§war Khan raise the 
siege and retreat by rapid marches westwards. There can be 
little doubt that it was while this siege was proceeding and 
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capitulation seemed imminent that the powertul Mughal fac- 
tion in the city, thinking to anticipate an inevitable snr- 
Tender, caused the JOiU Hijrl rupees to be struck in the name 
uf the Emperor Aurangzeb. ()r just possibly they may have 
been issued from some mint accompanying the Imperial forces 
in the field. Certainly no sufficient proof has come down to us 
that the Mughal assailants did actually capture the city in the 
yeai 1091 , !mt no less certainly that year witnessed the circu- 
lation of Bljapur (mins of Aurangzeb. 

Geo. P. Taylor. 


93. On the half-muhr No. 172 of the British 
Museom Catalogue. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-l^»ole, in his Catalogue of the Mughal 
Coins. in the Britisli Museum, has suggested that tlic very inter- 
esting gold ])icce No 172, depicting u ciowned archer followed 
by a woman veiled, may have been struck in ordei to com- 
momorate the submission to Akbar of IbniJiIm H, king of 
Bljapur, and the subseejuont nianiage of Ibrahim’s daughter to 
Akbai’s third son, the Sultiin Daniyal Mirzil, This interpreta- 
tion of the com rests, however, on very sTondcr foundation. 
The late M Ed. Drouin, in aii article contributed in 1902 to 
the UeviK Nnmistmfiquc, describes, and gives a vignette of, a 
li.ilt-mubr closely resembling this one in the Britisli Museum, 
save that the speidmen in tho Cabinet de France bears on its 
O ) verse the legend, in Devanagari charac ters, Kama- 

satya, ‘the Truth of Rama ’ * Arguing mainly from this new 
feature of the coin, M Drouin arrives at the following con- 
clusion : — 

Notre mt^daille reprcseiito done, suivant moi, le 
print e Rama reconnaissable a sa couronne, avec Pare 
“ et les flcches celestes, suivi de Sita, la fille de Djanaka, 
“ loi de Mithila, * la belle Mithileno,’ comme I’appelle le 
“pocte, tous deux jiartant pour I’exil ; il ne manque 
“ que Lakshniana.'*’ 

If this explanation, so consonant with the legend on the 
coin, wins, as it well may, our acceptance, we must then 
surely relegate to the same class with it the sister coin, No. 172 
of tlie British Museum. That either of the two stands in 
any special relation to the ‘Adil Sfiahs of Bljapur is very im- 
probable. 

Geo. P. Taylob. 


1 Compare the mention, on other Mughal coins, of the K^Ifas and 
th$ir v;^ues, e,g,, (3^^, * By the IVuth of Abii Bakr.* 
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94.— ‘Dams of Akbar struck at JaunpCr and AjmIr 
Mints’ and ‘Some rare Pathan Coins.* 

Two papers entitled * Dams of Akbar struck at Jaanpur 
and AjmIr Mints’ and ‘Some rare Pathan Coins’ appeared in 
Numismatic Supplements Nos. XllT and XIV, respectively. 
Since their publication I have made casts of the coins described, 
and a plate has been prepared which is published with the 
present paper. A reference is invited to the papers themselves, 
but for convenience I append an abbreviated list of the coins. 

Dams of Akbar struck at JAUNptJR and AjmIr Mints. 

No. 1. New type of Jaunpur dam, dateless. 

No. 2 Dam of Salim ibid AjmIr, dated 982 A.H. 

No. 3. Dam of Saliinabad , dated 1008 A.H. 

Some rare Paihan Coins. 

No. 1. Copper coin of (ihiyasu-d-din Balban struck at 
Fakhrabad. 

No 2. Billon coin of Shamsu-d-din Mahmud Shah of 
Dehli, dated 718 A.H. 

In the list of ‘ Books on the Coins of Northern India * at 
the end of C. J. Rodirors’ ‘ Coin Collecting in Northern India ’ is 
the folowmg — (67) Coins of Shams-ud-diu Mahmud Shah. 1 
cut, C. J Rodgers. 1 have not seen this pamphlet, but the 
paragraph I quoted in my pai)er ‘ Some Rare Pathan Coins’ 
from ‘ Coin Collecting in Northern India,’ was written after it, 
and obviously recapitulates the information contained in it. 

No. 3. Mohur of Muhammad Tughlaq struck at Tu^llaq- 
pur alias Tirhut, date 736 A.H. 

No. 4. New variety of a common billon coin of Muham- 
mad Tu^laq, date 734 A H. 

No. 5. Ditto. 

No. 6, Coin of Firoz Shah Tu^laq with his son Zafar, of 
mint Daru-l-Mulk Dehli. 

No. 7. Coin of Firoz Shah Tu^laq with his son Muham- 
mad ShSh, of mint Daru-l-Mulk Dehli, date 790 A.H. 

R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S. 





•• •• 

‘ Dams of Akbar struck at Jaunpur and Ajmer MiBi| ’ 
(Numismatic Supplement XIIT), and 
‘ Some Rare Pathan Coins * (Numismatic Supplement XIV). 



Jatu Glossary. 

By E. JosBPH, I.C.S. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The lan^age spoken by the Rohtak Jats is called by 
themselves Jatn. One and the same language, with dialeotioal 
differences, almost imperceptible from village to village, is 
^ken throughout the B4hgar or highlands lying between the 
KhAdir of the Jamnd on the east and the Hissar Hari4n4 tract 
on the west. The language is variously known in different 
parts as B4hgarti, J4tu or Hari4ni. In.Hari4n& it is called, 
appropriately enough, DeswAH or Des4ri. In Delhi it is some- 
times styled OhamarwA from the fact that the Cham&rs who 
also speak it are numerous ; but in Rohtak at least they speak 
it ungrammatically. The language is in reality a dialect of 
Western Hindi, modified on the one hand by the disturbing 
influences of Panjdbi in the north and on the other by the 
Ahirw4ti dialect of Gurgaon in the south which is classed in 
Dr. Grierson’s linguistic Survey as a form of the Mew4ti 
dialect of R4jasth4ni. In Rohtak itself there is little of the 
former influence,* but the moment the town of Jhajjar is 
passed, we find the Jats of the south affected by Ahirw4ti, 
into which their speech rapidly merges. The distinguishing 
mark of the change, which at once arrests attention, is the 
8lji|^tntion of o for final 4. If an Ahir of Jhajjar or his 
Jlioeighbour wishes to say that there has been a fine crop of 
bulrush millet, he will say ba^ 4chho b4jro huo.” With this 
dialect the following pages have nothing to do, though it is 
probable that some words have crept into the glossary which 
are not spoken in the north of the district. It is extraordi- 
nary how local are particular words, even particular forms of 
fpeeeh# Bad I had the leisure I would have collected all the 
r^wcsrds In one particular village, but I have been obliged to 
eoapil^ them as 1 marched hither and thither through the 
district. The girammatical notes have in fact been recorded at 


Qglish officers who serve in Rohtak generally find the 
dialect difficult to understand and tiresome to acquire. Prob- 
bably the bulk of Indian officers do so too, and certainly the 
Muhammadans who do not belong to the neighbourhood do so. 
The reason of this lies in the neglect of Sanskrit and Hindi 


I Dr. Qtierson has been good enough to supply me with a MS. 
etHBW of his grammatioal notes cm the B^ngarC ol iCafnAl and Pati414 
(XarwM^) whidh will appear in vol. ix ( 1 ) of the Linguistio Survey. It is 
Irtsnlrlrabln how much more the spee^ of this tract is aflEeoted by 
Penj4M*lorins than that of Bohtek. 
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that iB nowadays so prevalent. We are nurtured on the 
perBianised Urdu of the munshi, and the language of the Higher 
Standard Hindustani is the polished language of Delhi city. 
Nothing is more useless for an understanding of the thought 
and wants of the villagers. At the present moment there is 
but one officer in the Panjab Commission who has passed the 
higher standard in Sanskrit and but three who have satisfied 
the same test in Hindi, and not one of those three is a member 
of the Indian Civil Service. I have often regretted for my 
own sake the absence of a compulsory test in Hindi. 

The object of the present notes is an attempt to simplify 
the work of the Englishmen who will serve in Rohtak in the 
future. It has perplexed me considerably to know how best to 
do this. One method that suggested itself was to record only 
such woids a'^ were to be found in no standard dictionary or 
were omitted from a given standard dictionary such as that 6f 
Platts. Even the latter of these alternatives seemed open tO 
considerable inconvenience, and doubts again arose how slight 
a modification of form would entitle a word to inclusion in the 
glossary. Another course was to make a frank revelation of 
the extent of my own ignorance and to record only such words 
as were new to myself. It would be « bold assumption 
however — and, I trust, a groundless one — to suppose that all 
future officers would be as ignorant of Hindi as I was when 1 
came to the district : it seem^ on the other hand conceivable 
that a few might be even more stupendously ignorant. Ulti- 
mately I have attempted to include all the words in common 
use iru Rohtak which so far as I knew were not in common use 
among educated Indians ; it will be found that almost aQ are 
Hindi, but there are a few which are corruptions of Persian, or 
of English. The Hindi words arc eitJier * tatsamas ’ borrowed 
direct from Sanskrit or * tadbhavas ’ which have come into the 
language through Prakrit. 

Not idl the words liowever are in common use, for I have 
tried, whenever quoting a .proverb or verse, to include every 
strange word in it, and there are some which are hardly known 
outside the quotation. On the other hand there are doubtless 
many instances of omission of words in common use. These 
1 hope will be supplied by some future district officer. They 
must be written from the speech, proverbs or songs of the 
people, for the language has no literature. 

I have divided my notes into three parts. The first is 
grammatical and assumes on the part of the reader a know- 
ledge of Hindustani grammar. I have thought it unnecessary 
to repeat forms that are identical with the latter. Hie second 
IB the JAtfi-English glossary, and here 1 have followed Mr. 
O'Brien's original model in hk ** Glossary of the Multani 
•^Language,” interpolating prov^tbs and riddles in illustration 
of the words. Of the diility of the third part, or EngHih- 
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J4t^, I am more doubtful, but I have compiled it chiefly to 
lud in the identification of a word whose meaning, but not its 
exact form, has been grasped on first hearing. I am indebted 
for much assistance to Munshi Diwan Chand, Settlement 
Kanungo, without the aid of whose quick ear I should have 
been at a loss to render the spoken language correctly. 

Jvly 20, 1910. E. Joseph. 


PART L 

Gaammattoal Notes. 

§ 1. Notation and pronunciation. 

The alphabet employed is the ordinary N4gri, and the 
systein of transliteration employed is in almost every case 
that winch is adopted in every Hindi grammar or dictionary 
The only points calling for remark are that ‘ n ’ is used both 
for w and n ; that the nasalized vowel which is symbolized in 
Hindi by the addition of a dot over the vowel affected is 
written by me as h ; that the ng of the English word sing is 
represented by w and transliterated by ng ; that ir is transliter- 
ated by sh ; that it has not boon employed. 

I have not attempted to try and express the sound of the 
language by taking any further liberties with the alphabet. 
Minute variations in the value of different letters between JAtu 
and Urdu can only be acquired by first-hand acquaintance. 

The most marked characteristic of tlie speech is its 
broadness. Almost every initial a becomes 4 achhd becomes 
^chhi ; it is almost more than this, for the language is spoken 
with a drawl and aachh4 more nearly represents the sound. The 
same characteristic is often observed in non-initial ‘ a ’ sounds ; 
eg,t “ to-morrow ” is not kal but nearer to nrrfl kal, as I have 
written it ; yet it is not quite that, that being the sound of 
the words that mean ‘ time * or ‘ death ’ and * famine.’ 

Similarly jamn4, ‘to be born,* becomes mmi j4mn4; 
chahii, * to go,’ becomes 'VTiil ob41n4, etc. 

Even other vowels than ‘a’ undergo this change, s.^., 
piohhe, * behind, ’ is in J4tfi p4chhe. Similar changes in the 
direction of broad speech may be seen in the use of s4dh4 s 

‘ simple,’ for sidhA and swm—iithnA= ‘ to get up,* for uthn4. 

Another change that is sometimes observ^ is that of i 
into 1 as IWIT khal4, ‘ standing,* for kharA. 

A. Bbolbnsion op th:^ Sobstaktivb. 

1 . Suffioces^ 

{ 2. The termination of the a^nt case is t ne as in 
Urdu, and of the genitive m kA, declining as in Urdu, 
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The termination of the dative case is not ^ ko but ft ne. 


The termination of the ablative is ft te or % iftt ft ke dhore te : 


' in,’ as in Urdu, is ft men : *on’ is ft pe, not par as in Urdu, 
The accusative takes the form either (k the nominative or of 
the dative. 

Note (1). The fact that accusative and agent case may 
both end in ft ne gives rise to considerable oo^usion. Both 
the subject and the object of the verb may have the same 
termination in the same sentence, e,g , : 

srft^T^wft 1 

I I beat the Sahib. 

Manne sdhib ne m&ryL ) 

Ordinarily the difficulty is avoided by using the nomina- 
tive form of the accusative when the verb is transitive and of 
such a tense as to require its subject to be in the agent case, 
and the dative form of the accusative when the verb is in 
transitive or of such a tense of a transitive verb that it has 
its subject in the nominative case ; for example, 

ft ft ) 

> The Sahib beat me. 

Main sdhib ne mdry^ ) 


or 

iflTT ^rrf^ ft wpn 

ChiiorA sahib ne pakarya 

wft inwf % ft Jifl 

Manne polls p4kar ke le gayi. 


The Sahib seized the boy. 

The Police ariested and took 
me off. 


or 


CJhliore ne polls le gayi. 


> The Police took the boy off. 


The ambiguity and its solution is well seen in the follow 
mg sentence: — 

ft ft ^ ft ^ irrwf 1ft ft ^ ft ’•T fiBWr je main siAp ne 
nk m4rtA to main s&np ne kh4 liy4 hoht4. 

If I had not killed the snake, the snake would have bitten 
me. 

(2) Dhore is the equivalent of the Urdu p4s, e,g,, 

^ , I In the child’s possession, 

chhore ke dhore ) 


ftr Vlv 


mere dhore 


With me. 
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In the true ablative, with the sense of ‘ from', tliere is no 
difference between mere te, and mere dhore te ]iyL When the 
sense of the ablative is * by *, dhore te will not be used, r g., I 
cannot do it is mere te nahih ho sake. 

(3) There are certain peculiar uses of the genitive : — 

(a) With the verb ‘ indrna ' in the sense of * to strike ' 
the object of the verb is put in the form of the masculine in- 
flected genitive, for example — 


Wtr ( Wifl ) % 

Manne is chhore (clihori) ke inarya 
% «Tft ilTft 

Manne is ke 14thi inari 


I hit this boy (or girl). 

1 hit him with a stick. 


Mamie is ke thapar m4rya 


1 slapped him. 


(b) I’he same form of the genitive is used wheie in Urdu 
us ke pas is used; for example, the answer to the question 


** Have you seen my horse i 

•»i «iT# % 

Manne is pdli ke dektiya 
or 

Manne is pali ke dekhi 


or “ my mare ^ ” is respectively 


‘ I saw it 
herdsman.’ 


with this 


(r) In the phrase % inc ^ Js ke ghar ki 

kauii j6ne, referring to (k>d, = “ Who knows the secrets of His 
house ? ’’—the invariable reply to a question regarding the 
likelihood of rain, etc.— it is probable that some word as ^ 
b&t is understood. 


(d) ^ % — lb ke-this year, % — Pur ke-Last year. 

Here — S41 is understood. 

(4) In the dative of direction, the suffix is often omitted, 
r.^., irn? filin gam giyd — He has gone to the village, 

Calcutta giyd = He has gone to Calcutta. 


//. Inflexion of the Noun Proper, 

§ 3. The departures from Urdu here are — 

(a) In masculine and feminine nouns the oblique plural 
terminates in dh instead of in ’it oh. 

(b) In feminine nouns the nominative form of the plural 
is th^ same as that of the singular and is not inflected. 
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E xamplea^ 


Maaculine. 

ohhor4, boy. 

bulad, bullock. 

bdbii, father. 

Vocative 




singular. 

e chhore. 

ere bulad. 

e bibii. 

Oblique 



n 

singular. 

chhore. 

bulad. 

b&bti. 

Nominative 




plural. 

chhore. 

bulad. 

b&bii. 

Vocative 



. . 

plural. 

e ohhoryo . 

ere bulado. 


Oblique 

iflTt 



plural. 

chhor4h. 

bulad^h. 

b4bd4h. 

Feminine, 

Vocative 

( chhori, girl. 

bir, woman. 

1 

bahu, wife. 

singular. 

’ e chhori. 



Oblique 

singular. 

chhori. 

bir. 

^W bahli. 

Nominative 

plural. 

1 

chhori. 

bir. 

nw. bahu. 

Vocative 

plural. 

e chhoryo. 



Oblique 

plural. 

chhory&h. 

?Hrt. bir4h. 

syeit, bahu4A, 


Notes. 

(1) In one word there appears to be a pure locative 

owe. 

mj — ghardn j4=go home. 

This termination does not appear to occur in any other 
word. 

(2) The vocative plural of bdbu does not exist, as no one 
man can call more than one father ; nor are vocatives used in 
bir woman or bah 6 wife : more polite forms of address are 
employed. 

B. Dxolisnsion of the Pronouns. 

§ 4. The Personal Pronouns. 

These differ considerably from Urdu, and will be given in 
fu}|. The use of the alternative forms of the accusative has 
already been explained. 
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It should here be noticed that the personal pronoiiiiA aftord 
the only instance of the apparent omission of ^ ne in the 
agent case. Probably in the singular it is absorbed in the 
final letter of maih I ; in the case of the 2nd person singular 
and of the plural of both pronouns it survives in the final 
letter of the inflected form of the agent case. 


\st Person. 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom main = I. , ^ ham = we. 

Aoc. # 1 ?^, main, manne = me. * —ham , liamne = us . 

Agent main, manne = I. 1 ham&h , liarn ne 

= we. 


Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl. 


— mera = my (declin- 
ing as in Urdu). 

1?^- - manne = to me. 

% — more te. 


9 — mere 
dhore tc. 
i?w —matte 


from 
or by 
me. 


-mh4rA = ()ur (declin- 
ing as in Urdu). 

— ham ne = to us. 

— inhere tc. ] 

iflt it — mhare from 

„ y or by 

dhore te. j 

^ir 9 — liam te J 


2nd Person. 


Singular. PluraL 


Nom. g jf, tiJ-1uri = thou. 

Voc. u tu-tuh = thou. 

Aoc. g g irv, tu-tuh-tanne 
thee. 

Agent W-ni, tain, tapne = 
thou. 

Gen. - tera = thy (declin- 

ing as in Urdu). 

Dat. tanne, to thee. 


I giT, turn' — \ ou. 

I gn, turn = yc. 

*giloi g^ turn, tumne = 

I you. 

girt gw. turn An, tumne • 
= you. 

iITTT. th ArA = your (deolin 
mg as m Urdu' 
gir turn ne = to you. 


Abl. 


it, tere te. ) 
» tere j 
^ dhore te. j" 
HW, tatte." J 


9. thAre te. 

ft. thAre 
dhore te. 
gn if, turn tc. 


I from 
1- or by 
1 you. 

y 


1 The pronunoiation of turn all through is almost nearer tarn than 
turn. 
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§ 5. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The most marked diiference between the demonstrative 
pronouns m Jatu and in Urdu is that in the former 
there is a distinct form for the feminine singular nomi- 
native. 

Yoh = this, lie, she, it. 



Singular, 

Plural, 

Norn 

- yoh inab - he or 
this 

i?iW yah, fern = she oi 
this 

% — ve - tliey or these. 

\cc. a 

As nominative. 

^ — ve 

b 

— in ne 

TW if — m ne. 

Agent 

% — IS ne 
i;t»t-“iu ne. 

W if— in ne. 

(4en 

HfT — ^is ka 
x\ ^rr — 111 ka 

WT in ka 

Dat. 

iff *1 in ne. 

i;ir if — in ne. 

\bl 

ft it in te. 

if in te 


TT Vt^ if — in dhore te. 

X9f tfrr t — in dhore te. 


Oh = that. 

he, she, it. 


Singular, 

Plural, 

Noni 

oh, mas - he or that. 
WTW,w4h,fem = she or that 

t — we they or those 

Ace a 

As nominative 

t we 

b 

— us ne 

^ if — un ne 

Agent. 

% — us ne. 

ww % un ne. 

Gen 

mx — us kk 

WW m — un kA. 

Dat 

if - us ne. 

W if — un ne 


^ — us te. % — un te 

W irtt: -us dhoie te. ^ tt— un dhore te. 



§ h The Relative Pronoun. 

Jo = who, which, what, he who, etc. 
Singular. Plural 

NonH. -]o. 


eft — jo. 
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Singular, Plural. 

Acc. a. art— jo, a. art -jo. 

b. fara *t — jis no. b. fma fiaa M — jis jia ne. 

aft % — jin ne. 

^aftf or — jin or jis j faraf^a — jis jis, the suffixes 

Oblique \ the suflSxes through- throughout as before. 

, cases. 1 out as in t he demon- 
^strative pronouns. 

Notes (1). In tlie singular jin is the more elmracteristio 
form , but the forni of the plural shows that jis is also good 
Jdtu. 

(2) In the plural instead of the distributive form jis jis, 
jin is sometimes heard, but this appears to be an exotic form 
introduced from Urdu. 

§ 7. The (V)rrclative Pronoun. 

arrar Oh is preferred to ^ so. 

Note. — In the adverbial construction fara jib (then) is the 

invariable correlative of fiaa jib (when). 

§ 8. The Interrogative Pronouns. 

Kauri, ‘ who, ’ ‘ which ’ i 

The singular exactly follows the declension of jo, the 
relative jironoun : the obli<|ue cases being either aft kin or 
fari kis. The plural also follows the same rule with this 
difference that aft kin kin is uscil as well m kis 

kis. 

% Ke, what. 

Nominative % — kc. 

Accusative % — ke. 

Genitive aaf arr— kyAh ka. 

§ 9. The Indefinite Pronouns. 

asit Koi ~ some, someone, any. 

The accusative is either attt koiorfai#»t, kisse ne. The 
oblique cases are fas# kisse with the usual suffixes. 

Note (1). In the agent case where a negative follows the 
•ufiix ^ ne, the latter is almost assimilated with the pronoun as 
arfr ) 

No one said it. 

KissAh nA kahA. ; 

(2) For the Urdu kisi iiA kisi, Jatu employs fai# % fai# » 
kisse te kisse, or still more emphatically % Ha# # — kisse 
te kisse ho. 
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(3) The plural exists in the nominative koi only. 

|FW kuohh, * something,’ * anything.’ 

This presents no differences, but ifiWi W wist4 n4 is far 
commoner and more idiomatic than kuchh nahii^. 

C. Adverhe. 

§ 10. So far as syntax is concerned , adverbs cedi for no 
remark. But their form is in many oases very different in* 


to-morrow or yesterday 

mm 

. . kAl. 

yes 

mA 

. . hambe. 

at the side, near 


. . dhore. 

behind, after 

VTt 

. . pachbe. 

till, until 

vi 

• • i«g- 

now 

va 

. . ib. 

then (correlative) 
when — (relative). 3 

. fkrw 

. . jib. 

when ? 


. . kad. 

where 'i 

• 

. . kare. 

( 

fair 

. . kit. 

whither ? . . - 


. . kare. 


. . kitor. 

1 


. . kinghe 

( • 

• 

. . are. 

here • • i 


. . are. 

( ■ 

. f:if 

. . it. 

liither . . | ' 

. TW 

. . it. 

1 . 

. 

. . idghe. 

there . . | 

air 

. . ut. 

. 

. . tire. 

( 


aun. 

thither . . < 

. an 

. . ut. 

thus, so 

‘ t 

. , nydn 

D.— 

-Active Voice. 



* §11. The Infinitive. 
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The uninflected infinitive ends, aa in Urdu, with m n4, 

^ ^TWT # 1 

> It is best to speak the truth. 

S4ch boln4 4chh4 se. ) 

The inflected infinitive is formed by dropping the final 
letter of the termination, and adding, when euphony demands 
it, a short * a ’ before the now final n, e.g ,^ — 

% ffTTV ) 

I Fit to drink. 

Piwan ke Idik. ) 

I Fit to eat. 

Khan jog. j 

Maran414. About to die. 

Eh j4’an414 = Eh, you on the road. 

§ 12. The Future Participle. 

The future participle is formed by adding the termination 
414 to the inflected infinitive, e.g ., — 
karn4 = To do. 

karn414 = About to do. 

wirf, ma m4 a= To die. 

maran414 = About to die. 

§ 13. The Present Participle is as in Urdu. The Verb 
wnn Ana — to come — ^has, however, a curious form in 'tTflir 
Amt4. — Amte is equivalent to the Urdu 6io&te ; and writ 

^ — Amte hi = immediately on arrival. 

§ 14. The Conjunctive Participle is as in Urdu. 

§ 15. The Past Participle. 

In forming the past participle, there is interpolated 
between the root and the final 4 of the termination a sound 
almost amounting to I, but not quite so distinct. It may be 
represented by nr, y. 

Examples. 


Infinitive. Past Participle. 


i?irt 

marn4 

to die 


marya. 

wnrf 

. . m4rn4 

to kill, beat 


m4ry4. 


. . phetn4 

to meet 


phetyi. 


simn4 

to sew * . . 


" simy4. 

arriT 

g4dn4 

. to bury 

jfTwvr 

g^y^- 


. . kam4 

. to do 


kary4. 


. . th4nn4 

to determine 

VPfT 

th4ny4. 
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There are, of course, some irregular formations as — 



Infinitive, 


Past Participle, 



, , bond 

to be 

. . 

hud. 


. . dend 

to give 

. . ftcw 

diyi. 


lend 

to take 

. . flWT 

liyA. 


. . jdnd 

. to go 

.. finjT 

KiyA. 


§ 16. The Imperative. 

The singular imperative is, as in Urdu, tlie plain root of 
the Verb, mr — mar = beat ! 

The plural imperative either takes tlie Urdu form ifpft 
m4ro, or the Urdu precative form with a slight difference of 
intonation as irfift, mAryo. The difference in use between these 
appears to be two-fold. 

The precative form is more distant, and future; the 
imperative form more immediate. The imperative form again 
would be used to a junior or to a low-caste person, while to a 
senior the precative form may be used, even of immediate 
acjtion. 

The Urdu precative form in—* iye,’ e.f/., kariye, is not used 
in Jdtii. 

§ 17. The Aori.st Tense. 

This differs from Urdu in the form of tlie first person 
plural, wliich ends in ^h, e.^., — 


Singular, 

. « main kanih 
5 ^ . . tu kare 

^irr . . oh kare 


Plural. 

t 


ham karah. 
turn karo. 
we karen. 


Note (1). These terminsTtious correspond exactly to those 
of the Auxiliary Verb, which is conjugated below. 

(2) In the Verb jAn4 the first person singular is wf, 
j4h as well as jduii. 

Jj IS. The Auxiliary Verb. 




Preaeni. 


Singular, 


Plural. 


* m 

main sdu 

.. W ^ 

ham sdh, 


tu se 

.. H« 

. turn so. 


oh se 

.. 

. . we sen. 
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Same as Urdu, with the exception that the feminine ])lural 
is often thi as singular, and not ^ thin. 

§ 19. The Indefinite Present Tense, 

This tense never takes the Urdu form, which is compound- 
ed of the imperfect participle and the present Auxiliary Verb. 
e.g., main kart4 hun. 

The only exception to this rule appears to occur in the 

negative phrase ^ inflf «iRii , main nahih j4nt4, which is prob- 
ably an introduction from Urdu. 

The present tense is either — 

(a) The aorist alone. 

(b) The aorist compounded with the present auxiliary. 

Thus ‘ I am doing it ’ is ^ main karuh sun or # 

main karuh ; We are going ' ’ is ^ ham chal4h s4h 

or W ham chal4h, just as in Urdu ‘ I am going ’ is main 
j4t4 huh or main jata. This tense has t}\e indefinite value of 
the Urdu maih j4t4 hhh - ‘I am going.' 

§ 20. The Definite Present Tense. 

To avoid the possible futurity of the above tense, and to 
indicate that the action is at the moment of speech in course 
of fulfilment the compound tense formed from the root of tin* 
verb, combined with the past participle of t^iit rahna, and 
the present auxiliary verb, is employed. 


Singular, Plural. 

^ mK main kar rih4 sun w ^ ham kar rihe san 

iltx: tu kar rih4 se. turn kar rihe so. 

mK oh kar riha se t ^ we kar rihe sen. 

= I (et<\) am actually' doing it now. 

Note . — If the auxiliary is omitted, the present significance 
is changed to a perfect, e.y., ^fhr ^ ficfl oh 4 rih4 means not 
‘ he is coming,’ but * he has come.’ 

§ 21. The Future. 

The future is formed, as in Urdu, by the culdition of the 
declinable suffix ht ga to the aorist. It follows that the first 
person plural is kar4hge, and not karefige. 

§ 22. The Past Imperfect. ^ 

Just as the indefinite present is compounded of the 
auxihary present and the aorist, and not as in Urdu of the 
auxiliary present and the imperfect participle, so the past 
imperfect is compounded of the auxiliary past and the aorist, 
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and not as in Urdu of the auxiliary past and the imperfect 
participle, e.gr., — 

Singular, Plural, 

t SIT . . maifi karun thk ,, ars:t ♦ . . ham kar4h the. 

a nr WT . . tu kare thd . . QH t . . turn karo the. 

nW nr nr . . oh kare thd . . # nV # . . we karert the. 

= I (etc.) was doing it. 

§ 23. The Past Unfulfilled Conditional. 

The structure of this tense is the most curious in the 
language. It is formed by adding hai for every |)er8on to 
the ordinary aorist. 

In the correlative part of the sentence it is optional to 
omit the termination % hai, e.g.y— 

1.9^ Singular, i» if V If (^) 

je main nytih kaifih hai to main mardn 
(hai). 

2nd SingtUar. ntjjviT 

. je tu nyiin kare liai to tu rnare (hai). 

3rd Singvlar. # w wtr % if) ur {%) 

je oh nyiih kaie hai to oh mare (haii. 

U< PluraJ. ^ ift ^ i % 

je ham nyuh karAh hai to ham niarAh (hai). 

2fid Plural, <1 5«r 5^^ nrft % ifl IP? (%) 

je turn nyuh karo hai to turn maro (hai). 

3rd Plural, « t «6^n’^ ♦ t (%) 

je we nyuh kareh hai to we mareh (hai). 

= If I (etc.) had done so, I should have died. 

'Notes, 

(1) The fact that the auxiliary verb is sun not fr hhh 
and its 3rd person ^ se not ^ hai, and the fact that this termina- 
tion is not conjugated, suggest at once that it has nothing to 
do with the auxiUary verb. 

(2) The same tense exists in MultAni. See O'Brien’s 
glossary of the MultAni language, p^e vii, where the termina- 
tion is given as hA and Mr. O’Brien thought the tense was 
peculiar to Mult&ni He believed hA to be the substantive verb, 
though page v shows it is not. 

(3) Sr, Grierson, to whose notice I brought the existence 
of this tense, suggests that it is probably reidly an old future, 
something of the nature of — 
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Singular. 

‘ ‘ Marihaii 
‘ ‘ Marihai 
“ Marihai 


Plural 

marehai. 
mare} id. 
marehaT. 


. ^ Thifl tense has gone through various changes of meaning 
“ (just as the old present has become the present conditional 
“ in Hindi), and in Kaslimiri is actually a past conditional. 
** The ban, hai, etc., is a termination, not the verb substantive, 
** the h representing an old s or sh. Thus Sanskrit man- 
‘‘shytoi, Prakrit marisaami, marihami, modern marilian.” 
Cf. O’Brien, op. cit., pp. v and vi, on the Multdni future. 

(4) The ordinary Urdu foim of the past conditional ih 
also in use, for example, — 

# If fft iftf «jnfT je 4j thord p4iu 
n4 hontd to t<»r cliarli j4t4=lf such a little water were not 
running to-day, it would flow up (on to the fields). 

If the Aj were omitted, the sense might equally be ‘11 
such a little water had not been running, it would liave flown 
up (on to the fields). 

§ 24. The Future Conditional. 

Future conditionals are expressed as in Urdu — 

(a) by the use of the aorist, when a general assertion is 
made, e.g ., — 

4^ WT Iff ^ ^ umsr, je pac^hhwa dial jAe 

to same ki As ho jAe. If the west wind blows, tlieie is hope of 
a good year ; 

{})) by the use of the future, when the '’'.*ture nature of 
the contingency hw to be emphasized, e.g ,^ — 

^ ^ ^ je tu kAt legA to main 

mArdfigA. 

If you out it , I shall beat you. 

There is, however, another form. If, in the first example 
above, it is desired not to express a general truth, but to 
indicate the fact that if only the west wind would begin to 
blow now, there is still hope of a good year, the hai wifi be 
added to the first part of the sentence as in the past conditional, 

# "fir •IW % ift ^ Wf 'll •iTir, je paohhwA chal jAe 
hai to same ki As ho jAe. 

In this tense, however, the termination is apparently added 
only to the 3rd person singular. 

S 26. The other tenses of the active voice accord witli 
those in use in ordinary Urdu. The following idiomatic uses 
of tenses already discussed may be conveniently noted 
here. 
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(1) Uses of the Past Participle. 

This is sometimes used when Urdu would employ the 
inflect^ infinitive, c.gr., — 

HT#, mare pAchhe = After death. 

^ 8 us ne gaye ne kai sdl htie = how many 

years is it since he went ? 

(2) A contingent future is formed by repeating the aorist 
with a negative, 6 . 17 . 

ft ^ main kariiii kih ni karuh = T may do it 

perhaps ; perhaps not. 

(3) The verb lenA, added to the root of an intran- 
sitive verb itself becomes intransitive, and gives the meaning 
of completed action, e.g ., — 

^ ho liyA=rit is finished. 
f^T, h liy4 = he hes come. 

(4) The verb xm} rakhn4 is idiomatically used as an 
intensive where Urdu employs den4 ; e.g . , ‘ to present a peti- 
tion ’ is arzi de-rakhn4; ‘ to sow cotton ’ is b4ri bo-rakhn4 ; bhej 
rakhna, to send ; khol rakhn4, to open. 

(6) The past tense of the verb rahn4 is used in the 
common plirase fvsi ‘ oh rih4 ’ as ‘ there it is,’ “ voila.” 

(6) An inversion of the common form of the past tense is 
most idiomatic ; e.g.y ‘‘ firirr oh giy4 mar ” for ‘oh mar 
giy4’ ‘he died.’ The phrase is very vivid but not used for 
special emphasis. 

(7) In the imperative it is common to combine both 

negatives , i.e. , the prohibitive im with the negati ve wr . “ W wr 

mat n4 chaliyo,” “don’t you go.” 

(8) The past tense of the verb baithna to sit” is 

used idiomatically for ‘ failed,’ ‘ ceased ’ ‘ gave up,’ e.gr., a man 
whose sight is failing will say of his eyes 

dekhan te baith rihe seA.” Of a tree which is dying it will be 
said ‘ rukh hoan te baith rih4 se,” “ the 

tree is ceasing to be, drying up.” 

The Passive Voice. 

§ 26 . The passive voice is formed exactly as in Urdu, 
subject to the modifications of form already dealt with, c.p., — 

“ 1 am being beaten ” is not main m4r4 j4t4 huA, but 
ft jfjx/i vrifil xtt maiA m4ry4 jatiA sfin. 

The best rule for the use of the passive is, however, to 
avoid it wherever possible, e.g., instead of saying “ the tree 
was blown down by the wind ’ ’ the J4t will either say ‘ the 
wind blew the tree down, ’ or more probably * the tree fell 
down from the wind.’ Ordinarily the passive is little used, 
ex^t in such phrases as ft WTwf OrwT, main m4ry4 giy4. 
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Jati'i— Rngmsh Glossary. 


aiig, n.m., body, limb. 

angi^ n.f., breast covering or bodice worn by married 
women, ** angi gail peii, man gail heti'' a girl favours her 
mother as her bodice fits her bust. 

anguiMi n.f., finger ring with jewel or other ornament. 
HITT, akar makar, n.m., tricks, hanky-panky. 
akiydn, plural of dk. n.m., calotropis procera. 

’wilTT, agetd, adj., early, precocious. 

achrajt n.m., a ^t'wonder, a remarkable or unusual 
occurrence. 

^rurr. ajha, n.m., goat. 

“ Gold sohbat, ajhd dhan dumdn dheddn piydr. 

** Gore kheUhoe ke chdron ahakha khowdv.^* 

A slave for friend, a goat for wealth, Puma and such 
for love — A field sown near the village site, all four 
men are wretched. 

^Hff. ajhdn, n.f., she-goat. 

alaknd, v.a., to forbid. 

^HRUT aikal satkal, adv., approximately. 

arangd, n.m,, (i) weeds; (2) a collection » 'f things lying 
together as patwari’s papers, zamindar’s tools, clothes or 
utensils. 

arang bafang, n.m., miscellaneous, useless articles, 
** paraphernalia.” 

ardna, n.f., (1) difficulty, complication; (2) obstacle ; (3) 
insistence, amna men dyd, got into a hole ; ardna land, to 
insist. 

ardhd, n.m., a grass preserve in the middle of cultivated 
fields. 

are, adv., here. Cf. dfe, 
of^, self-sown, run wild. 

^ f UT, ar»o, v.n., to adjoin. 

araan paraan, n.m., miscellaneous articles of small 
value as arangd (q.v.). 

an^dt, n.f.; absence, lack, of Anything, an*dt ke aahah 
ae * because there was no crop ’ — sometimes the meaning 
is lack of relations. The word seems to be a corruption 
from anhot, which is from an privative and hand, and so 
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means want, poverty : the particular sense can be judged 
from the context. 

am, n.f., point. 

“ Sel kt anif hal kv an\^ sui hi an/, kalm ki ani, 
“ fikale karm 

The spear’s point, the plough’s, the needle’s, the 
pen’s prosper by fate, ?.f., success in these profes- 
sions depends on fate. 

andi, n.f., (1) an iron band bound round the liub of the 
spinning wheel; (2) a similar band round the base of the 
plough clamping the phdU and panihdri (q.v.). 

atkddshi, n.f., eleventh day of either half of the 
lunar month. 

“ So wan badi atkddshi gan qarje ddhi rdt^ 

“ Piyd tvh jd 80 Mdlve, jdh son Gujrdt.^' 

“ If the clouds thunder a1 midnight on the eleventh 
of the dark half of Sawan, my husband you go to 
Malwd, I’m off to Gujrat.” 

A sure sign of famine. 

adhkdran, n.f., half-sharer (of a woman). 
adhkdrt, n.m., half-sharer (of a man), 
siipir, adhlf adj., clear, distinctive, used with pohrhdn. 
andri, adj., stupid, dense. 
anek, adj., many, too many. 

angherdf adj., uninvited, unowned, liaviiig no particular 

business, loafing, angherd dydy came unasked, nngfierd 
hachhd, a waif, 
an/, n.m , end, aim. 

“ Roti anf, roil pahth, 

“ Roiiydh ne qdweh sghi.*^ 

Bread is man’s aim, 

Bread his path. 

The saints (fakirs) hymn bread. 

antar, n.m., difference. The root idea of the word is 
space. 

antkd, adj., too much, excessive. 

“ Ghana nd antkd bolnd, ghani nd antki chup, 

“ Ghana nd antkd barsnd, nd ghani antki dhupJ" 

“ Nor speech nor silence to excess. ” 

“ Nor rain nor sunshine to excess.’ ’ 

I Moderation in all things. 
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ambar, n.m., sky. 

alttf ala^ n m., a small species of mimosa. 
alu, n.m. & f., owl. 

^#ir, alehh^ adj., invisible— an attribute of Clod. 
o-la, n.m., a very small fly that damages wheat. 

WWT, alkatf n.f., aloofness, abhorrence; a-khainchnd to feel 
abhorrence, keep oneself aloof. 

aljhem^ n.m., disagreement, dispute. 
albai, conj., however, at least. 
albdd, n.f., obstinacy. 

albddi, adj., headstrong, obstinate— of men 01 animals. 
aver, n.m , delay. 

^TOT, ashtd, adj., headstrong, obstinate— of men or animals. 

ashimin, n.f., as dihen, q.v. 

'iWifir, astal, n.m., a Bairagi monastery. 
a^ratdi, n.m., as nsral, q.v. 

ah, interj., a noise made to turn bullocks in ploucfli or cait 
to the right. 


mi 

dhJcal, n.m., a bull. 

dhkh, n.m., a letter (of the alphabet), e.g., Do rmkh 
kddnd — To write a short letter. 

dhg, n.f., grazing fees (taken by proprietors of the village 
from non-owners). 
dngal, n f., finger. 
miy, dnch, n.f., fire. 

dhi, n.f., 1. Knot. 

2. Difficulty. 

3. Custom, agreement. 

an//, n.f., knot (poetical form of an/, q.v.). 
dhind, v.a., to fill up (a tank or well, etc.). 

“ Brahman ho ke dhte johr, 

“ Bdnyd ho ke kare marof, 

“ Zamihddr ho ke U kor; 

“ Tinoh kd dyd, ihdp le, of,^* 

If a Brahman fills up a tank, * 

Or a Baniya practises pride, 

Or a Zamindar takes a bribe ; 

Tlie end of all three, mark you, has come. 
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dndut n.m., line, strong bullock ; also of an entire bull 

used for ploughing, not covering (used generally witl\ 
hvldj q.v.). 

dk, n.m., calotropis prooera— akiydh. 
dkar, adj., uneven, up and down, of ground. 
dkhli, n.f., 1. Difficulty. 

2. Holes or ruts in a road. 

^\sm,dgam, n.m., 1. A shallow trench dug to carry water 
from village or jungle to fields ; dgant 
kd pdni"=^ihie water which it carries. 

2. Approach, futurity. 

dgam hudhi, n.f., wisdom. 

vi 

Agam hudhi haniydy 
Pachham hvdhi jdl^ 

Forethought the Baniya's, and afterthought the Jat’s. 
^iTWT, dchhd, adj., good ; all words are lengthened like this. 

^Tir, dihehy n.f., the 8th day of either half of the lunar month. 
miw IT TO, dih nd sdth, adj., nought, useless. Cf. *at sixes 
and sevens. ’ 

Kheti us ki, dp kare. 

“ AdM us ki dekhan jde, 

“ Aye gaye ko pMhe hdt 
** Us ki kheti dth nd adih^ 

• His are the fruits of farming, who works himself. 

He gets half who goes to see. 

He who enquires of the passers-by 
Nought of the fruits gets he. 

dd, n.f., 1. Prevention, obstacle. 

2. Barrier. \ 

3. Line — of Sarsoh, etc., sown up and down the 
wheat crop. 

^TVT ddd, adj., 1. (^urved, crooked. 

n.m., 2. Reclining on side with legs drawn up. 

‘ ‘ Bdr karo to bolo add, 

Kni karo to rakho gddd,*' 

Would you quarrel ? Sj^eak crooked. 

Go in for business ? Keep a cart. 

^Ti , dmt adj., obstinate, quarrelsome. 

dUy n.f., anything avoided or foresworn, e.g., ddru ki an 
^fi-trwine is foresworn. 
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'ITW, dtham, n.m., the west. 

^TWr, dthman^ n.m., same as ntham, q.v. 
dihamnd^ adj., western. 
dthamndn, adr., westwards, 
ddar, n.m., lespect, honor, deference. 

“ Bhdi, bhatidri beatod, 

Tinon jdi ko-jdt ; 

‘‘ Aye kd ddar karen, 

“ Ohalte pUbchhen nd bdU* 

The bard, the baker, the strumpet, 

All three castes are low ; 

They honour the new comer, 

And ask not when he goes. 

ddham ddh, adv., half and half, equally. 

“ Hal bdwent dden^ gdfi ddham ddh'^ 

Left in the plough, right at the well, and half and 
half in the cart.’* 

The meaning is that in the plough the left bullock has 
most work, as the turns are made to the right, vice 
versa in the well : the cart goes straight. As a 
matter of fact, the well and plough generally work 
alike. 

ddhi dhaleh, n.f., a time of day, about' 12 to 2 p.m. 

fSTii^, dnahd, n.m., ease, pleasure, tranquillity, peace, com- 
fort. 

^Tuf, dryd, n.m., a vegetable, not unlike a small cucumber. 
dl, n.f., 1. Moisture, damp. 

2. Mischief, folly. 

^TIST. did, n.m., a hole, niche in a wall. 

(Ukaa, n.m., laziness. 

“ Alkas nind mard ne khowe, 

‘ * Btr ne khowe hdhsi, 

“ Takd bidj mdl ne khowe. 

“ Char ne khowe khdhsV^ 

Laziness and sleep betray a man, and giggling a 
woman. 

(Craving for) interest betrays the principal — and 
cougMng the thief, 

dlnd, n.m., a bird’s nest. 
dM, adj,, moist, damp. 

^ 7 ^, as, n.f., hope. 
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“ Hari kheti gabhan dhindh, 

“ Muhh par jdwe jib hi cw.” 

Green crops, a cow in calf ! 

When you taste, it’s time to hope. 

‘‘ Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched.” 

dsang^ n.f., strength, endeavour, courage; himmat of 
Urdu.' 

dean, n m., a fakir’s residence or a Pandit’s seat or rmt. 
dsauj^ n.ni., the 7th month of the year, Sept, to Oct. 
dsral, n.in., a brahmin, other than one’s family patohil, 
employed to do petty services such as cooking, etc., or 
engaged in a village where one is temporarily residing. 
The word is Sanskrit and primarily means “ dependent.” 
WTWifTti dmitdi^ n.m., same as dsrat^ q.v. 

^TiT. dsrd^ n.m., 1. Help, e.g., mdlik ke dare te, by God’s help. 

2. Power, Kdl par gayd, Koi dsrd nahm rihd. 
Famine has fallen ; there is no power left 
in me. 


V 

rw. ihchhi n.f., the Baniya’s account against the Zamindar of 
moneys paid as revenue, &c. 

ikthaufe, adj. pi., collected together, assembled. 
itf adv., here, hither. 

XX ibf adv., now ; ib ke sdl, or more commonly ib ke, this year. 

TUrn^i ilhdn^ n.m., anything useless to attempt, or beyond 
one’s capacity or po.sition. 

. istri, n.f., woman ; wife. 

“ Kis kd thdkur pdlt\ his kd rnitr kaldl. 

** Kis ki bestvd istri, kis kd baniyd ydrJ" ’ 

Whose foundling is the Mkvr, whose friend the kaldl I 

Whose wife is the strumpet, whose boon companion 
the Baniya ? 


t 

inghe, adv., hither. 

rft. indhit n.f., a pad used in carrying water-pots on the head. 
, ** Dahbi dwe^ dabbi jdtoe.^' 
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“Squashed it comes, and squashed it goes” — coming 
and going, to and from the well, the pot rests on 
the pad. 

fW. iMkariy n.m., fire-wood, fuel. 

. “ Sdnj aakdle M badU, do paihre ki pankydr. 

“ Khdfan ho ke nulliau ko chdli, tinoh tiahm paddr.^^ 

Morning’s and evening’s clouds, the woman who 
fetches water at noontime. 

The carpenter’s wife who goes out for wood ; there’s 
no depending on any of them. 

tw, ikh^ n.m., sugar-cane. 

twf, irkhd, n f., enmity. 

Kanchan lajnd saihj sal, par Ur id kd neh, 

“ Mdn,hardi, trkhd, Tulsi durlaWi ye7/.” 

It’s easy to give up (love of) gold ; but to give up the 
love of a woman, pride, show and enmity — ^Tulsi, 
this is hard. 


iiyhdrd, adj., naked, bare. 

‘ ‘ Tin ughdf i sab dhakih , kar le ndr hichdr, 

‘ ‘ Is gnhd m khol ke jib jdyye panhdr. 

Three naked, all the rest covered - think it out, 
woman. 

Solve this riddle, then go and fetch your water. 

Answer — rafters in a roof. 

ajar, n.m., or n.f., a deserted village — adj., deserted. 

“ Ujar dekhke gujar kude dhdl dekhke bairdgi. 

“ Khir dekhke bdhman kude, tinoh ho jdeh rdzi.' ’ 

The Gujar jumps (for joy) when he sees a deserted 
village, the Hairagi when he sees a shield, the 
Brahman wlien he sees rice-milk ; then all three are 
happy. 

(The Gujar is a thief, the Bairagi often plays 
with a shield, and the Brahman is fond of good 
food.)- , 

VHTf, ujdr, n.m., 1. A spot exposed to injury, e.g., meri hydri 

hahdardh ki ujdr men 5a» = my field gets overrun by 
. monkeys. 
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2. Jungle, deserted land. 

‘ ‘ Oujar se ujaf hhali, ujaf ae bhali ujdf, 

‘ ‘ JaMh dekhiye Oujar y wahdn dijie mdr ’ ’ 

A deserted village is better than the Gujar, better a 
howling desert ; when you see a Gujar. kill him on 
the spot. 

(It is better to live quite alone than in tlie company of 
such thieves as Gujars are.) 

ulcsndy v.n., 1. To rise. 

2. To be stirred, to be moved. (Of emo- 
tions). 

ukhaly n.m., the wooden or stone mortar in which grain 
is crushed. 

Wipfl, ukhli, n.f., a stone or wooden mortar smaller than ukhal, 
q.v. 

, ugafy n.m , a cattle yard, as gher^ q.v. 
wm. ugam, n.m., the east. 

^ra>r, ugmauy n.m., same as ngam, q.v. 
wuriTT, ugmamy adj., eastern. 

ugmandhy adv., eastwards, preceded by te q v.. — to the 
east of. 

“ Tin bulady ghar men do chaki, 

‘‘ Ugmandh khet, Hdkim ki bdkV^ 

Three bullocks, two corn mills in the house. 

A field in the east — and the Government’s revenue will 
be in arrears. 

i.e., why have an extra bullock and an extra mill, 
which mean waste ? 

If your field is in the east, coming and going the sun 
will be against you? 

ugdhi^ n.f., money collected, especially tlie Government 
revenue. 

ugdhnd, v.a., to collect (money, etc.), 
ujldy adj., bright. 
udndy v.n., to fiy away. 

Thothe pachhore, vd ud jd.'* 

If you winnow hollow (gram), it will all fly away. 
(Waste labour, like ' ploughing the sands.’) 

wn, ut, adv., thither. 
utar, n.m., answer. 
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HWr, utarnd, utar }dnd, v.n., to die. 
uUam, adj., exalted. 

inr, utf, n.m. , north. 

^HT, utrd, adj., nortliern. 

tUrdi, adj., or n.f., north wind. 
utrdnhd^ adj., northern. 
utrdnhdn^ adv., north wardh. 
tides y n.f., a form of salutation to kaaphards, q.v. 

W, tidh, n.f. , noise, uproar, bickering. 
udham, n.f., same as udk, q.v. 
udhalnd, v.n., to elope. 

viffir, unrmn, n.m., cloud. 

VirT«r, unman sunmaiiy adv., approximately. 

VW, upang, ad]., footless, crippled, lame ; so depending upon 
others. 

upajnd, v.n., to spring up, germinate, grow. 

^qniY, updoy n.m., remedy. 

updesh^ n.m., exhortation. 

“ Auron ke updesh par, sabhi guru bharpvr, 

“ Apne apne mukh par, aabhi ke dhul'^ 

In exhorting others all men are full-blown saints. 

But every man has dust upon his own face. 

/.e., all men can see the mote in their brothers’ eyes, 
but not the beam in their own. 

^wrf*r, uprdMn, n.m , liigh barren land, whose rain water is 
drained into a tank or less commonly into cultivated lands ; 
johar kd uprdhan, the catchment area of a tank. 
uphamd, v.n., to overflow. 

uphdn, n.m., an overflowing, ebullition (as of milk, 
when it boils up). 

^¥^ITirt uphdrnd, v.a., to make, to overflow. 

WTnf, vhMrnd, v.a., 1. To steal. 

2. To instigate. 

3. To seduce. 

^ir, umrd, n.m., land that has borne an unirrigated spring 
crop, especially gram. 

‘ ‘ Kheti kare to umre kare. ^ 

‘ ‘ iVidA to gkar men pafke mare,"** 

Would you farm ? Farm in ‘ umrd.’ 

If not you may lie dowm at home and die. 

(Umrd soil is in the most workable and productive state. ) 
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uldknd, v.a, to cross, transgress. 
uUchhnd^ v.a., to bale, to pour out. 

“ Pdni hadhyayd ndo men, aur ghar men badh gayd ddm, 
“ Doium hdth ulichhiye, yeh sidnd kdm,^' 

Water poured in the boat, and money was stored in 
the house. 

Bale it out with both hands, this is wisest. 

ulgd, adj., unemployed, at leisure — (urdu alay), 
ulyds, n.f., leisure. 

uljhnd, v.n., to be entangled (in difficulties), to quarrel. 
^1^, ushiahd^ n.m., unnecessary action; anything beyond 
one’s proper position or ability : contrariness. 

vshiahdi, n.m., contrary, one who acts beyond his 
position or station. 


•nr uk chuk, n.f., forgetfulness, mistake. 

WWT, 'dknd, v.n., to fail, to miss the opportunity or mark. 
wm. vy, n.f., collection, subscription. 

«Vi|T, uthid, v.n., to get up. 

Hf. ure, adv., there, thither. 

«»il, ut, n.m., childless man, ut jdnd, to die childless, sometimes 
used abusively, as worthless, good for nothing, senseless. 

“ Bdri ki men hdri howeh, 

‘ ‘ Pdh has ki men howeh ihkh , 

“ gaye jab jdniye, 

“ Jab mane prdi sikhf ’ 

Sow cotton where cotton has been. 

Sow cane in a far-of! field, 

Know a man’s a fool. 

When he follows another’s advice. 

VI! if ut na pui^ n.m., a childless man. 
vfit utni na phtni, n.f., (1) ^a childless woman; (2) a 

term of abuse among women. 

udhalnd, v.n., to elope, leave home — of a woman; 
udhalnd is also used. 

upld, n.m., dried cowdung cake — the fuel of the country. 
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uhndy v.n., to spring forth, be produced, grow. 

“ JSdioan layti ekddshi garbhe ube bhdn. 

“ Ohar qhar baten hhaddyi gdtven mangld char.^^ 

If on the eleventh (dark half) of Sawan the sun springs 
out from the womb (of the sky), songs of joy will be 
heard (lit. distributed) in every house; they will sing 
hymns of congratulation. 


ekanyd, n.ni., an orltnd, q.v., worked on one hem only. 
ekam^ n.f , first day of either half of the month 
ekal2jd, adj , alone. 
ekddshi^ n.f., same as afkddski^ q.v. 

^HfT (kldj adj., alone. 


adj., obstinate, headstrong. 


%T 

o, a noise made to call horses up from wateiing. 
og, n.m., a wooden wedge fixing the hdl, q.v., into the hal, 
q.v. 

ogalnd, v.n., to withei (almost always of gram owing to 
bad soil, drought or white-ants). 

WtWT, ochhdy adj., small. 

“ BaU biadwan chale, kanth, bhure ke mat dekhiyo danl. 

“ Oclihe gode baingan khurd jhiingd lio kaiae kanih^ 

When you go to buy cattle, my husband, don’t look 
at the teeth of the dun : small knees, hooves like an 
egg plant, and down-curving horns — however you 
may, buy such a one. 

of, n.f., shade, screen, e.g., ua kikar ki oi men aai t.e,, hidden 
by that kikar tree. 
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old, n.m., upright support at the side of a well on which 
the beam supporting the wheel is fixed. 
oirdt n.m., 1. Same as old, q»v. 

2. A screening wall (round cattle-yard, etc). 

^>iriiT. oindt v.a., to be responsible for, undertake. To admit 
e.g., je iu apnd kasur of if you admit your 
fault. 

Af ghar men kdm se, merd are kd kdm tu of Ze = I am 
busy at home to-day, you undertake my work 
here. 

Qend uchMldh sdh^ ofeo = I am throwing the ball; you 
catch it. 

Meri Idlhi oi = Take (the blow of) my stick. 

Of, n.f., 1. Direction. 

2. Boundary, edge. 
ojrhnd, n.m., woman’s head-covering. 
odhnd, n.m., same as orhnd, q.v. 
odd, n.m., boundary pillar between villages. 
opdhaj, adj., crippled. 

obrdy n.m., a lecess or cupboard in a room for storing 
grain, etc. 

obriy n.f., a smaller obrdy q.v. 

ori, n.f., the grain dues given to menials at sowing time. 

omdy n.m., 1. A seed drill, made of bamboo, and 
attached to the plough. 

2. The droppings of cattle, picked up in 
the jungle. 

oly n.f., circuit, 

oldlwdy n.m., a log of wood, to prop a cart from 
beliind. when standing. ' 
osdrdy n.m., a thatched roof. 
osndy v.a., to pound (flour only). 

^SIT osrdy n.m., turn — (on a roster). 
ohlnd, n.m., a taunt. 

** Jis ghar bard nd mdniye, dkori patid nd gkds. 

“ Sds bahd he ohlne, ujar ho jde bds.^' 

Where none heed the elders, there’s no grass before 
« the cattle. 

Where mother and daughter-in-law taunt each other, 
the home goes to ruin. 

(A house divided against itself cannot stand). 
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aukan saukan^ n.f. 

’ 1. Relation of two living wives to each other. 

2. Flashes of lightning in opposite direi»tions. 
ft, dud bar, adv., late — ^tardily. 
aura, n.m., udder of cow or other animal. 
avru n.f., smaller uwrd, q.v. 
aun, adv., thither, in that direction. 
auMt adj., 1. Perverse, obstinate. 

2. Left (opposite to right) 

^fir, avid mvld, adj., in different directions, uneven. 
auli bdt^ n.f., ill-speaking, abuse, flippancy. 
ausak, n.m., pain, disease, sickness. 


m 

kaMian, n.m., wealth, gold. 
kanthan, n.m., throat. 
kanth, n.m., husband. 
ulifT, kanthd, n.m., husband, as kanth, q.v. 

kakerld, adj., hard, containing kankar ruMiules. 
kachold, n.m., metal cup. 

kacholi, n.f., a bowl with a hole m the bottom used as a 
water clock. It is sot in a jhdkrd^ q.v. 
kach kach , n f . , chattering, 
fsft, kachrt, n.f., a small wild gourd. 

katdo, n.m., silver work on the armhole of ahf/i, q.v 
frfWfT katiyd, n.f.. buffalo heifer. 

katw, n.m., a swarm of creeping locusts, 
frifip. katehfd, n.m., a small sitting place common to two or 
three families. 
kaprd, n.m., a metal cup. 
franr, kathan, adj., hard, distressing, cruel. 

** Khoddn pdmn zamin sake/ kdtan sake ban rd. 

Ka;(kan bachan sddhd mhe, aur pe sake nd jd,*" 

The land will bear to be dug and split, the wood to 
be out. 
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The fakir will bear a hard word : nought else bears 
these things. 

(The word rd in the above is not satisfactorily 
explained). 

Iff, leaf, n.f., back. 

iffT, hardy n.m., an anklet, worn by men on right leg only. 
kafi^ n.f., plain anklets. 

W, karCy adv., where I whither ? 

karku, n.m., tlie block, to whirli the rope of a well is 
fastened. 

inpnr, karwdUy n.f., bitterness. 

kadhauniy n.f., milk-pan (for boiling milk). 

Mdinsdh men kaun gaydy duhdiy mar kadhaioti 
mundi.^* 

Who went out with the buffaloes, the idiot ? 

Turn down the milking pail. 

(Don’t expect success from fools ; the idiot will have 
let the calves get the milk.) 

^iir. kandy n.m., the axle tree of well- wheel. 

ITQilTirTi kanidnd^ v.n., to shrink from, wince, flinch. 

IKiiT, kanyd, n.m., poetical form of kaviy q.v. 
katurydy n.m., a puppy. 

nn?l, kafniy n.f., a small basket in which women kee]) theii 
cotton for spinning. 

m%. had, adv., when ^ 

kaddwat, n.f., enmity. 

UPPriJm, kandgat^ n.m., the first fortnight of .\soj in which Hindus 
feed the Brahmans in remembrance of their deceased 
kinsmen, and on the date corresponding to that of the 
month in which they died. 
kani, n.f., single grain (of any cereal). 
kanMyU.t.yfi necklace,* worn close round the neck by 
men or boys only. 

kanddiy n.f., a thorn plant, k — aatydndaan — ihe arge- 
none mexicana. k — rnisarmd — solanum xanthocarpum. 

kansy n.m., gold. 

kanavdy n.m., an insect which damages sugar-cane. 
kapattdy adj., quarrelsome, fern. — kapnttiy a shrew. 

“ Nauldi nd kari dopaltiy kyd ckugegi kapaiti.'^ 

Not hoed (the cotton) when two leaves high ! 

What will the shrew pick ? 

(Cotton picking is largely done by old women. The 
crop needs constant weeding and hoeing). 
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kajmt, n.m., an unworthy son. 

e.g., kap'iiU beta mard hhahi, an unworthy son is better 

dead. 

W, kab^ n.m., a poet. 

kamer, n.f., earning, ability to work. 
kamerd^ n.m., a labourer. 
kameri^ n.f., a workwoman, female labourer. 

“ Bdl kameri menh kasdn^ yeh kheti ke jdn bindn.^* 

Wind the worker, rain the farmer : these are the life 
and soul of farming. 

kammdu, adj., able to labour, one who earns, bread 
winner. 

nit, kamri, n.f., the vest or shirt worn by zamindars. 
nnnfT, kamldnd, v.n., to fade. 

Tdgd lutid phir jure^ phul tut kamlde. 

** Man kd tutid nd jme^ pds pas ke jde.^* 

A broken thread can be joined , but a broken flower fades. 
There’s no mending broken hearts, even though they 
live together. 

mit, kydr^ n.m., a largish field. 

Wrft, kydri, n.f., a small field. 

kydri bhar, n.m., heavy rain, a field full. 
karanky n.m., bone. 

karang, n.m., or n.f., bone, as karank, q.v. 

“ Karky makaVy do bhainpy haithi eke bdr, 

“ Andj ke kothe riten, karangdn ki bar.** 

When the two sisters cancer and capricorn sit in one 
house, 

The com bins are empty, and bones will serve for feiiees. 
(A sure sign of severe famine). 

WKWf, karanjd, n.m., a batten in a mud roof, of cotton stalks, 
(bansaii)y etc. 

iircv, karaky n.f. , pneumonia. 

urcrit, kardOy n.m., remarriage of a widow. 

^119, kardly adj , badly finished, ill-made. 

‘ ‘ Kdlar khet, kardl hal, lamtangd baildn. 

‘ ‘ Kdtar gdty kdtar ndr, sab par gaye gaildn* * 

A hard field, an ill-made plough, long-legged cattle. 

A barren cow, a barren wife, all befell together. 
(Misfortunes never come singly). 
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karmnti, n.f., an alligator, or crocodile. 
mK§ n*{*i pluck, sticking to it. 
incfT, karfd, adj., severe, stiff. 

e.gf.— of land,— of soil, — of a sentence, — of an officer » 
etc. 

kami, n.f , fate, fated business. 

“ Kami hare to kyauh dare^ kar he kydun pachhtde, 

“ Per hoe hambul ke, dm kahdh te khde.^^ 

If you do your fated work, why fear * When done, * 
why regret ^ 

If you sow a habtd tree, how can you eat mangoes * 

(As you sow, so shall you reap). 

karm hin, n m., a luckless man (kin is a diminutive or 
pnvative particle), 

snrt, karhd, n.m , camel 

karhela^ n.m , camel, as karha. 

* ‘ Keaar hhard karheld, put aaputi ;o, 

Menh to bar ad bhaldy Jioni ho ao ho,** 

A camel laden with saffron, a wife with a child 
worthy of her — rain fallen well— let well alone. 

(“ Clod’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.”) 

WH, kal, n m , a fool 

kalatri, adi., anything relative to Land Revenue Depart- 
ment, e.g , kalatri ddm is the fixed land revenue. 

The word is denved from the English “ Collector ” 

WHT kaldf n f., trouble, worry 
Ek hold aur aau kala. 

A single plough, a hundred troubles. 

WfrrtlT kaldnd, v.a.> to winnow. 

WilT vranVi kald bdzi, n.f., diving into water head first, 
wirvflr kalpw^hhtya, n.m , chikdrd, gazelle, 
ww VTC, kdlle wdr^ n f., the first watch of the day. 

kalwanti, adj. f., good, well-bred, thrifty, modest, all 
that a house-wife should be. 

sraim, kaUidrd, adj., contentious, quarrekome, fern., kalhdri, 
a shrew, a termagant. 

BdrU binaule bhuri khde, hal chaldn lan^d jde, 

** Choi mere sit tere Uye nau mou ddl daldi, 

** Tere ghar kalhdri uire bhua^ ba0im4di. 
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** Yeh dam gaje kiai aur ne de, mu man hech ke dusrd 
kyon nd h, 

(Su.y8 the ox). “ The white buffalo eats fodder and oil-seed, the 
short tailed ox goes ever to the plough.” 
(Says the farmer). “ Come my short-tail, one ploughing, IVe 
split nine maunds of chick-pea for you.” 
(Says the ox). ‘ ‘ Nay, you’ve a shrew of a wife at home — feeds 
me on straw and calls it chick-pea : try 
your blamey-trioks with some other : why 
not sell your nine maunds and buy another 
ox?” 

srtvT, kaverd, n.m., poet. 

‘ ‘ Mintar ku dhokd hoyd^ ndii ghar ki jo. 

“ Karz r\e ndted hanyd^ din hcthc ki bdf. 

“ Khet men ho nd kanyd. kaheh girdhar kaverd. 

” Knrm ki Idgt dhtiy ghdle aonan hath, kana ki ho jde 
mdiL 

A friend turned traitor, the wife of one’s home refused 
her obedience, the baniya refused an advance, not 
a single grain in the field. TJiese are marks of evil 
days, says ()lirdha,r (he poet, the luck’s gone away : 
touch gold with your hand, and the gold turns to 
earth . 

/lUMT, n.f., a pair of closed square baskets made of twigs, 
to contain Granges water. 

kasy urn., bark of kikar (acacia arabica) or nimhar tree 
(a. leucophloea). 

SWTIT, kasduy n.m., farmer, peasant, specially a good farmer 
“ Hal halke, gdfi dhalke, kud mdro mdr. 

“ Kasdn ua ne jdniye, jo jane in ki adr.'^ 

Lightly with the plough, steadily with the cart. 
Quickly with the well. 

Count him the husbandman. 

Who all their ways can tell. 

“ Chind chori chdkriy hdrd kart kaadn.*' 

It’s the broken farmer who takes to chind, service, or 
theft. 

(Chind is a cheap and inferior grain, and laborious to 
grow). 

kaauty adj., bad, dirty. 

“ liarhqpd difd lalkdrke, bdzi hahi kasui. 

“ Yd to paisa gdnth kd, yd held ho sapiit.'^ 

Old age came bawling 
“ The game’s bad, 

“ Else there’s money in your purse 
“ Or a dutiful lad.’ ’ 
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haraunii, n.f., an alligator, or crocodile, 
irtfi hart, n.f., pluck, sticking to it. 

H Tf i , karfd, adj., severe, stiff. 

p.gr.— of land,— of soil, — of a sentence, — of an officer, 
etc. 

€i?T. harm, n.f., fate, fated business. 

“ Kami hare to Icyaun dare, har ke hymn pachhide. 

“ Per hoe hamhul ke, dm kahdn te khde.^* 

If you do your fated work, why fear * When done, 
why regret ? 

If you sow a babul tree, how can you eat mangoes 1 
(As you sow, so shall you reap). 

w ftw, karm hin, n.m., a luckless man (hm is a diminutive or 
privative particle). 

karhd, n.m., camel. 

^l^T, karheld, n.m., camel, as karhd. 

‘ * Kesar bkard karheld, put saputi jo, 

“ Menh to bared bhald, honi ho so hoJ * 

A camel laden with saffron; a wife with a child 
worthy of her — rain fallen well — let well alone. 

(“ God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.”) 

wtr. kal, n.m., a fool. 

kalatri, adj., anything relative to Land Revenue Depart- 
ment, e.g., kalatri dam is the fixed land revenue. 

The word is derived from the English “ Collector.” 
WWT. kald, n.f., trouble, worry, 

Ek hald aur sau kald. 

A single plough , a hundred troubles. 

kaldnd, v.a., to winnow. 

WfiT kald bdzi, n.f., diving into water head first. 

kalpuchhiyd, n.m., chikdrd, gazelle, 
wwwrc, kaUe war, n.f., the first watch of the day. 

kalwahtf, adj. f., good, well-bred, thrifty, modest, all 
that a house-wife should be. 

W^TKT, kalMrd, adj., contentious, quarrelsaine, fern., halhdri, 
a shrew, a termagant. 

Bdni binauk bhdri kMe, hat cheddn landd jde. 

** Choi mere lands ek haldi, tere liyt naiu mom ddt daldL 
s “ Ttre ghar kalhdrl ndr, nire hhus, hafitwe ddl. 
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Yeh dam gaje Icisi anr ne de, mu imin beck he dusrd 
kyon nd le. 

(Says the ox). “ The white buffalo eats fodder and oil-seed, the 
short tailed ox goes ever to the plough. ’ * 
(Says the farmer). “ Come my short-tail, one ploughing, I’ve 
split nine maunds of chick-pea for you.” 
(Says the ox). “Nay, you’ve a shrew of a wife at home — feeds 
me on straw and calls it chick-pea: try 
your blarney-tricks with some other: why 
not sell your nine maunds and buy another 
ox?” 

kaverd, n.m., poet. 

Mintar kd dhokd hoyd^ ndii ghar ki jo. 

** Karz ue ndtcd banyd, dm hethe hi bdf. 

“ Khet men ho nd kanyd. hahen girdhir haverd. 

‘‘ Karm hi Idgi dntjy ghdle s(man hath, kans hi ho jde 
mdti, 

A friend turned traitor, the wife of one’s home refused 
her obedience, the baniya refused an advance, not 
a single grain in the field. These are marks of evil 
days, says Cirdhar the poet, the luck’s gone away : 
touch gold with your hand, and the gold turns to 
earth . 

mw. ham, n.f., a pair of closed square baskets made of twigs, 
to contain Ganges water. 

to, nm.,bark of hikar (acacia arabica) or nimbar tree 
(a. leucopl^loea). 

kasdn, n.m., farmer, peasant, specially a good farmer 

‘ ‘ Hal halke, gdfi dhalke, hud mdro mdr. 

“ Kasdn vs ne jdntye, jo jdne in ki to.” 

Lightly with the plough, steadily with the cart. 
Quickly with the well. 

Count him the husbandman. 

Who all their ways can tell. 

“ China chari chdkri, hard kare kasdn,'' 

It’s the broken farmer who takes to chind, service, or 

theft. , , u • 4 . 

(Chind is a cheap and inferior gram, and laborious to 

grow). 

kasut, adj., bad, dirty. 

‘‘ Barhd'pd dyd Jalkdrhe, bdzi barn kasut. 

“ Yd to paisd gdnth hd, yd beid ho sapAl. 

Old age came bawling 
“ The game’s bad, 

“ Else there’s money in your purse 
“ Or a dutiful lad.” 
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HlHf, kaeiitd, adj., same as kaaiU^ q.v, 

kaaauld, n.m., a long-handled hoe. 
kaasif n.f., same as phdM, q.v., shovel, spade. 
kdngnl, n.f,, a massive bracelet, worn below the cAtifi. 
q.v. 

kdnti, n.f., same as kdndi, q. v. 
irtft kdndi. n.f., chafif of jowdr used for fodder. 

kdns^ n.m., a kind of grass, (saocharum spontaneum). 
mrirr, kdkd^ n.m. , father's younger brother. 
kdkiy n.f., wife of kdkd, q.v. 

iiTVfT, kdkrdf n.m., 1. Leather-pad which prevents the 
spindle of a spinning wheel shifting too much when the 
thread is spun. 

2. Cotton seed, when used for cattle fodder. 
hdkfi, n.f., a vegetable like a cucumber. 
itTH kdg, n.m., a crow. 
irriTT kdgld^ n.m., a crow, as kdg^ q.v. 
ism, kdj, n.m., a funeral feast. 

kdjal, n.m., antimony — eye-powder. 

* * Chdydn kdjal, kamar ihal, gh(H men do dant, 

* * Is gdhd ne khol ke, roti khdye kanih,'*'* 

Antimony on the knees, back arched, two teeth in 
the neck. 

b'olveme this riddle, my husband, before you eat your 
food. 

The answer is cart ; the knees are wheels ; the anti- 
mony is black grease. The teeth in the neck are 
the pegs in the yoke. 

kdtar, adj.. barren. 
kdirdy n.m., buffalo calf. 
kdlfu n.f., buffalo-heifer, as katiyd, q.v. 
wra kdth, n.m., wood. 

taTfWT, kddhnd, v.a., 1. To take or draw out. 

2. To work (a pattern). 

Kdld hdrydf Idl kddhyd.^^ 

Put in black, pulled out red. 

(Said of the ploughshare, in the blacksmith’s forge). 

srnmr, kdtak^ n.m., the 8th month of the year, Oct. to Nov. 

kdini^ mf., same as kaJtni^ q.v. 
arrest, kdnydn^ n.m., Irregular plural from kdn (ear). 
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Mpar, n.m., cloth. 

ITft, hdhar, n.f., starling (Urdu mainnd), 
kdmalf n.m., 1. Blanket. 

2. Well-finished, good, full (con*, from 
Persian Kdniil). 

“ Adhp migh kdhdhe Jcdmal hdh.'* 

‘ In mid Mdgh plough with a blanket on your shoulder.’ 
(It begins to be cold in November). 

kdmchi, n.f., same as kdnrn^ q.v. 

JcdniTd^ n.m., a stick or twig used as a whip 
kdmri, n.f., same as ledmrd, q.v., but smaller 
kdmnl, n.f., lovely woman, 
wnit. kdmli, n.f., a light blanket. 

WTT. kdr, adj., sour (land). 

Vnc, kdr, n.m., work ; kdr mukhtydr, an agent, 
vncif kdran. n.m., 1. Doing, cause. 

Postp. 2. Because of, on account of. 

W\K •uTT, kdr begdr^ n.m., work of menials of village. 
t^rr^T, kdrd, adj., as kdr, sour, saline. 

fjWK. kdr mukhtydr, n.m., an agent or a manager. 

m\m MZ,n.m., 1. Famine (from Sankrit 

2. Time, season, age, death. 

3. To-morrow; the letter a .n this kal is not 

exactly long. Is more a drawl than a 
long vowel. 

“ 4g lag'i hankhand men, ddjid chandan rukh, 

“ Ham to ddjen pankk hind, tu kyauh ddjid hans. 

“ Phal khde, hilhd kari, baithe tumri ddl. 

“ Turn jal jdo, ham ur chaleh, jiwenge kai kdl.^^ 

Fire caught in the forest, and thf* sandal tree burned. 
(Said he) I must burn for Jack of wings, but why do 
you burn, O goose ?” (Said the goose) “I’ve eaten 
your fruits, left droppings and sat on your boughs. 
If you bum and I fly away how long should I 
live? ” 

kdld, n.m., the black buck or antelope (short for kdld 
him or mirg, q.v.). 

^rr^ir kdsan, n.m., metal vessels. * 

ftr ki, conj., or. 

ftm, kit, adv., whither ? 

kitof, adv., which side ? whither t where ? 
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kinydwdni, adj.» steady, straight (rain). 
kim, adj., some. 

kimme, adv., sometimes, occasionally. 

kimme kimme^ adv., occasionally, rarely. 
kimme na, adv., nowliere, not at all. 

ftfT, kirdy n.ra., cotton stalk wattlings at the sides of a cart for 
loading manure, etc. 
kibbCy adv., sometimes. 

Do jhotiy kibhe mdfiy kibbe moH.*^ 

“ Two buffaloes, now weak now fat.” 

< Answer : the blacksmith’s bellows). 

kisdriy n.f., a gras'^hopper that damages gram. 
i(f^, kihghey adv., whither ? 
kkhy n.m., mud. 

kif nAl. n.f., row of ants (from ktf^ an insect). 
kuhdaL n.m., circle, ring, halo. 

** Chdhd to mat kuhdale avr sura] kuhdal jd, 

** Keh to Rdjd kat march yd jahyal bhar 

The moon not in a halo, but the sun in a halo ! 

Either there’ll be Rajas killed, or the jungle will be full 
(of water). 

ffWiT, kuhwdry n.m., Hindi month Asau]— (not used in common 
speecti). 

kukfiy n.f., 1. Head of makki (maize). 

2. The bundle of thread spun from the 
spindle. 

kukramy n.m., wrong, evil. 
ftUTT, kukrdy n.m., a cock. 

“ Tin zdt zdt ne pilehy kydsthy kdg, kukrd. 

** Tin zdt zdt m qdlehy ndiy bdhmany kutrd.'' 

Three kinds cherish their kind, the Kaiasth, the crow 
and the cock. 

Three kinds destroy their kind, the Nai, tlie Brahman 
and the dog. 

kuthld^ n.m., same as kothiy q.v. 

kuthliy n.f., same as kuihldy q.v., but smaller. 

‘ ‘ Bhddoh rmwas men pafwd dhole, 

“ Ahiri moth kiiihliroleJ^ 

If the east wind blow on the midday of Bhadon. 

^ There’ll he moth in the bin for the Ahir’s wife to sift. 
moth is a pulse (phaseolus aconitijoUus), 
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kufti, n.f., a girl’s bodice. 
kuidn, adj., small poor. 

“ Ochhi nagri knidn wdsdJ*^ 

“ Kari hir, kya gharwdsdy 

A small village is a poor habitation. 

Remarried a widow ! What kind of home i 

jgmj kufrd, n.m., a young dog (older than puppy but not yet 
full-grown). 

fB|T, kurfi, n f., same as kuri^ a dung heap. 

^ kulf n.m., family. 

kulachhin, n.m., misconduct, ill-temper. 

Also as adj., misconducted, ill-favoured, ill-omened. 

Hie word is a corruption of ku lakshan ; Idkshan is a 
mark, and ko is a prefix meaning bad. 

“ Bhaiiis kulachkan kdird^ hir kulachhan dhL 
“ Samd kulachhan jab jdniye, jab Sdwan barse mf.” 

Ill-omened’s the buffalo with a bull-calf, ill-omened 
the wife with a daughter. Judge the season ill- 
omened if it rains in Sawan. 

(One would suspect an omission of a negative, as rain 
is badly needed in Sawan). 
kusal, n.f., happiness. 

f kungiy n.f., an insect that blights wheat (due to excessive 
rain). 

f ffT, kunjra, n.m., 1. A tribe which sells vegetables. 

2, Any vegetable-seller. 

kufidrd, n.m., a heap of wheat or barley or gowdr ready 
for threshing. 

HWr kuknd, v.n., to shout. 

kdkh, n.f., hips. 

^ k^uft n.nl., a fool. 

ffT. kufdj n.m., dirt, filth, dung. 

1#. knri, n.f., dung-heap. 

f«T, kudhd^ n.m., 1. Share, part (of a village) or the shares of 
the crop made at division of produce. 

2. A heap of grain, threshed, but not win- 
nowed. • 

|[«r, han, n.f., fieece of a sheep. 

|[q, kupf n m., same as huhgd, q.v. 

% ke, Interrog. pro., what ; 
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kesaTf ii.t'., saffron. 

%9r, hesd, adj., with hair, hairy. 

k^ed, adj., such as, used as Urdu jaiad, 
kehj conj., either, or. 

jfvr, kaiitddt n.m., 1. Size. 

2. Shape. 

Sf, kaift n.m., direction, e.g., johaf kaif jdnd, to go out for 
purposes of natuie. 

kair^ n.m., or n.f., a shrub {cap parts aphyUa) the karil of 
the Pan jab; irregular pi., kairandh. 

“ Akidhf nimdh hdjrd, kairofidh kopds. 

** Jo phale jdl to jowdr hone hi ds,^^ 

There’ll be bdjrd if there’s dk and cotton when 
there’s kair. 

If the jdl fruits, then there’s hope of jouxir, 

(Either a good season for one is a good season for the 
other, or land which bears a spontaneous crop of dk 
and nim is good soil for bdjrd, etc.). 

kairafidn^ plural of katr^ q.v. 
kaihr, n.m., oppression. 

“ Chalnd to safk kd^ ckdhe pher kyoh nd ho, 

** Dvdh to ntaiha kd, chdhe aer kyoh nd ho. 

** Raihnd to shahr kd, chdhe kaihr kyoh nd ho. 

“ Baand to hhdyoh kd, chdhe hair kyoh nd ho. 

“ Khdnd to gehuh kd, chdhe zaihr kyoh nd ho.*^ 

A road to walk on, e’en though it wind a bit. 

For milk, a buffalo’s, e’en though but a quart of it. 

A city for living in, though oppression be there. ' ^ 

Brothers to dwell midst, though there’s enmity there. 

And dinner of wheat fiour, e’en though poison be in it. 

lit. ko, adj., prefix meaning bad e.g., ko-aahg^b&d company; 
ko’samd = bad season ; ko-ndri = bad woman ; ko gde s bad 
cow ; ko hdchhfu, bad calf, etc., etc. 

“ Base ko-aahg, chdhe kuaal, Tulai yeh afaoa. 

** Maihmdh ghati aamuhd ki, Bdtoan haaid pOfx^a,^' 

Live in bad company and hope for happmess^Tulai 
that’s a pity ! 

The sea lost its reputation because Rawan lived near 
it ! 

(The sea was too near Rawan’s kingdom and lost its 
V reputation for being impassable. 

Evil communications corrupt good metuners). 
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kokhan, n.f., belly, abdomen. 

^«T, koOtd, n.m., a cistern in which water is stored at a well. 

koM, n.f., a big receptacle for storing grain. 
ifNri, kodd^ adj., kneeling. 

** Baithd mare, kodd pakfe.'^ 

(One) sitting hammers, (another) kneels and holds. 
(Answer — the blacksmith's iron on the anvil). 

kof, n.m., bribe, bribery, corruption, 
ilftinir, kotak, n.m., wrong, ill-endeavour. 

kothli, n.f., eatables tied up in a cloth and sent as a 
present to relation, etc. 
i?rn. kod, n.m., wrath. 

uPK kor, n.m., second watering, the first after sowing. 

* ‘ Manghaar men nd diyd kor 
Kyd tere balddn le gayd chor.*' 

Not given the second water in Magh ! 

What, had a thief run off with your bullocks ^ 

(Wheat must get canal water in Magh). 

kora, adj., 1. Mere. 

2. Unused. 

korbd, n.in., a middling season (between kdl and aambat), 
e.g., if there lia.«^ been fodder, though no grain, it would be 
called korhd. 

lIsYff kolu, n.m., I. Large round clod-crusher drawn by four 
bullocks. 

2. A sugar press. 

kolfi, n.f., a small round clod-crusher drawn by two 
bullocks. 

kolhu, n.m., same as koln, q.v. 
kowdr, n.m., double doors. 

“ Rdngfiaf gnjar do, kuitd'hilli do, 

“ Yeh chdron nd hon, to kkule kowdfdn so,” 

The Ranghar and Gujar a pair, the dog and the oat 
are another. 

When none of the four are about, open -doors and 
sleep (without bother). * 

(Thieves all). 

ilftwil, kosang, n.m., bad society. See ko. 

koaamd, n.m., bad times, see under ko. 
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•>^1, kosnd, v.a., to curse. 

‘‘ Kose te hairi rmrCy soche te dhan howe. 

“ Pdni men ie gh% nikle to hhdweh koi biloe,*' 

If your foe died by cursing, if wealth came by think* 
ing of it. 

If ghi came from water, any one you please could 
\^ork the churn. 

Cf, * If ifs and ans were pots and pans, 

‘ There’ld be no work for Mary’s hands.’ 

kaudi, n.f., a small shell {kaurih 
kauli, n.f,, 1. The outstretched arms. 

2. An armful. 

kauli hhamd, v.a., to take into one’s arms. To 
embrace. 

uniTt krdni, n.m., a Christian. 

flirli krit, n.f., business (literally, what is done). 

fltniv, kritrang, v.a., Poet, form for Sansk. krit ; done, doin^. 


mw khmd, n.m., tract, oi large portion of a country (as in 
Bandelkhahd bankhahd), 

khahdwd, n.m., turban, used by older persons, in which 
the cloth is twisted into rolls. 

khatkhald^ adj., firm (used of a good firm soil). 
khatydf part., past part, of khatnd, to be gained, so 
(»arned, spoils. 

WT, khadd, n.m., dimple, depression, trench. 

khafdohy n.m., wooden pattens, such as faqirs often use. 
khafdu, n.m., fighting, quarrelling. 
kharyd, adj., standing, stood (poetical form for Urdu 
khard), 

Ke liyd dchhd, ke diyd dchkdt ke jaldyd dchhd, 

“ Ke mdryd dchhd, ke pajyd dchhd, ke khafyd dchM.^' 

What’s best taken ? (God’s name). 

What’s best given * (Charity). 

What’s best burned ? (Oil). 

What’s best mastered ^ (Wrath). 

What’s best fallen ? (Rain). 

» What’s best standing ? (A plough). 
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khundhi, n.f., an instalment. 
khabdhatf n.f., labour, effort. 

WniT«r, khabidn, n.m., or adj., mad, orazy 
khabbat, n.])^., or ndj., mad, crazy. 

Hill, khabbdt adj., left (as opposed to right). 
khar, adj., 1. Hard, rougli, coarse. 

2. Wild (spontaneous growth). 

‘ * Khet bigdfd khar baihwdy aabhd bigafi kdf. 

Bhagat bigdfd lobh wc, keaar ral gayi dhvl."* 

The wild ohonopodiuu) spoils the field. 

Fools spoil society. 

Avarice spoils the devotee. 

And a mixture of dust spoils sadron 
kbardt adj., good, pure, prime. 

khardaal, n.f., enmity. 
kharkt n.m., a herd of cattle. 
kharchy n.m., cesses. 

^ kkarf, n.m., a coarse sheet placed in a cart before loading 
grain. 

hharad, n.f , the hot- weather season — four months. 

’•WT, khaldf adj., erect, standing (the ordinary form khofd is 
also in use). 

** Gefiun kake main ghapan ghnf',r, sab ndjdn kd 
kahyuv pir^ 

Dhdn kake main sun dhdn, dye gaye kd rdkhun mdn, 

“ t/e mere mdhen paf jde burd ghi,gdbrv kart lapkd 
jhapki, 

“ kahe main sab men nikd, jul pandiidn ne rnerd 
icardiyd tikd, 

“ Je 7n(re kar de debt bafe, mdnus khd jden khale khaXt . 
“ Anr ndj aab boyo mat nd boyo chiwi, khdye cbinghwd 
ho jdye, god yd n jxtr jay e htndy 
Says wheat, ‘I’m ( '' valuable^ of all grams, I’m called 
the chief’; says rice, ‘ I’m president, and hold 
respect of all that come and go: if sugar and ghi 
are mixed with me, the young men come running 
for me.’ Says mash, ‘I’m the smallest of all, yet 
the learned unite to mark their forehead with me. 
If you cook me with ciyds, men will eat me as they 
stand. Sow all other grains but don’t sow china— 
if you cat it tliere’s heat in your water and weak- 
ness in your knees.* 

khalii n.f.. a heap of grain leady to be threshed. 
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mm khaam, n,m,, 1. Owner. (Urdu 
2. Good farmer. 

Kheti khasmdh seti, kuehh ageti huchh pachheti nahih 
to reti ki reti^ 

Cultivation is with the good farmers ; some crop 
early some late : otherwise it is all as sand. 

vw khdng, n.f., a hot, withering wind (blowing after rain and 
injuring the young crops, chiefly in Sdwan). 
wtiT khdhchchd, n.m., mud, slough. 

wfw khdnd, n.f., a water-course in canal lands, the main 
distributary leading from a mori. 
khdgar, n.m., a bull. 

wiar khdj, n.f., a rash, irritation of the skin. 
m\mT khdjd, n.m., food, sweets. 

Wfv. khdt, n.f., bed. 

khdfd, n m., trouble. 

khdti. n.m., a caste of carpenters (most of the carpenters 
of the district belong to this caste). 
mj^ khdtoT, n.f., wood-store in front of a carpenter’s house. 
kkdd, n f., manure. 

khdp n.f., 1. Branch, tribe, of a race. 

2. Faction, party. 
khdprt, n.f , a small plot or field. 

WTK, khdr, n.m., dried leaves of gram used as fodder, 
wiwr, khdl, n.m., 1. The runnel of a well. 

2. Runnel carrying off water from village. 
f^NrniT, khihddndy v.a., to scatter. 

khihddnd, v.a., to seifd off (a girl to her husband’s 
home). 

khichri. n f. , a mixture of hdjrd and muhg or of rice and 
muhg cooked in water. 
f^fSi khiraky n.m., single door. 

khildsiy n.f., a broad water-course, a government minor 
distributary. 

khisady n.m., proverb, story, tale ; Urdu giaad, 
tchiSy n.m. the first milk that flows after a calf is 
'ijvWT. khuhdndy v.a., to hinder. 
khvrdy n.m., hoof. 
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“ Ochhi godi, hatngan khurd; le dyye kantha, kadi 
nd Imrd.*' 

Small knees , egg-shaped hooves — bring (such bullocks), 
husband ; they are never bad. 

khurkdnd, v.a. to reprove* 

WT, khdntdy n.m., Two uprights in which the hub of a spinning 
wheel is fixed by an iron pivot. 
hhiidf n.m., furrow. 

khvdwdni, n.f., good rain, a furrow full. 
khediMi^ v.a., to drive off, eject. 

’iv, kher, n.m., bad cold, influenza. 

khel, n.f., trough at a well, at which cattle water. 

Moi, n.f., crushed cane u^^ed for fuel. 
kho^, adj., bad, rascally, quarrelsome. 
khovn, v.a., 1. To spoil (the common Uidu sense is to 
lose). 

2. To pick. 

WtT, Mor, n.f.. earthen manger at which cattle feed. 
khori, n.f., 1. A scratch. 

2. Very light ploughing. 

“ Mdgh kl khort avr sink M jhorif pake hagair nd 

jar 

Magh’s ploughing, and a tiger *s-claw wound, never go 
without maturing. 

(The double meaning of paknd, to mature and to fester, 
is not capable of being rendered in English). 

WT^, kholdt n.f., buffalo or cow past bearing. 

khowd, n.m., an insect that blights jowdr and 
hdjrd, 

srtwnc hhcnjodr^ n.m.. or adj,, base (corruption of Persian 
hhwdr,) 

** Gore kheti bdr bin, Mmdn aeii piydr, 

** Hdkim aeti cirknd, tinon bdt khmodr.^ ’ 

Cultivating land near the village, without a fence, 
Close companionship with duma. 

Covering the face before the judge. 

All three matters are bad. 

itftwr, khoand, v.a., to seize, snatch away, withdraw. 
khyda, n.f., remembrance. 
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ifiWK, gahgwar, n.ni., hero. 

jf¥r garidd, n.m., a cane (of sugar-cane). 

3iW^T. gandsd, n.in., a rough frame put under the plough to 

take the share off the ground when driving to and from 
the fields. 

8WT gaj, n m., elephant. 

“ Dhili kokhan, kamr kas, jis ki pindi Idl surang. 

“ Us kd jdyd gnj chafke, nd to albat charhe torang,"' 
Loose belly, tight back, red complexion —such a 
woman’s child will mount an elephant— if not at 
least a horse. 

JW^TiTT, gathivdm, v.a., to get mended or cobbled (of leather 
things). 

Jiwt gadi, n.f., cup the loid of Urdu. 

HITT gatdf n.m., battens across the well-yoke. 

gad, n.f., thud, bump, qad-desi suddenly, violently 

“ Hari tht mm bhari ihi^ bdhd )\ ke bdgh men, 

“ Laiaurd si khap thi, 

‘ ‘ A yd ihd mdli kd, gad desi pari thi 

When green she was lovely in Babaji’s garden. 

She stood so blooming. 

('ame the mali’s son, down she fell thumpety. 

(Answer jowdr). 

gaddar, adj., half ripe, ri])ening. 

“ Knchchc phal solidwne, gaddar hve mithdn. 

"We phal kauvsc, jo pakke ho karwdn."' 

Unripe fruits are agreeable, half ripe sweet. 

What are those fruits that are bitter when ripe ? 
(Answer mankind — the three ages of children, grown 
lads, and old men are depicted). 

*1^ gad desi, adv., suddenly, violently. 

gadhal, n.f., dirt, mud (in water), 
aiir. gan,, n.m., cloud, gathering clouds 

gandholak, n.m., the time just after sunset, 
ai^tarr gamind, n.m., doing errands, fagging to another village, 
aiift, gargari, adj., newly watered, wet. 
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garhh, n.m., 1. Pregnancy. 

2. Belly, womb; garbh chhin , to miscarry , 
to drop a child. 

galante, v.n., poetical form from galvd q.v. ;it is either 
past tense or imperfect participle. 
gcdna, v.n., lit,, to melt, so perish ; idiom., to thunder. 
J'Pf galanie pandiydy jajmdn bhi gdk.'^ 

The pandit perishing, ruins his client with himself. 
(The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge). 

gatodhd n.m., neighbourhood. 

WT gd, n.f., cow that has calved. 

it*, gdnih, n.f. 1. Repairing, cobbling by a chamdr. 

2. Purse. 

3. Knot. 

Jit« #*, gdnth seth, n.f., cobbling, mending. 

gdndal, n.f., young shoots of sarson used for food 
(human). 

gdndaVy n.m., a kind of grass {anafhenm muricatum). 
iTwr, gdddy n.m., a big cart. 

1 *1, qdd\, n.f., cart, also train. 
iriT, gdi, n.m., body. 

arriT, gdid, n.m,, wooden bar, leather covered, making lip to 
prevent water tilting bock into well when charas, q.v., is 
put down full. 

ITlf, gddar, n.m., a jackal. 

Oddar ki maut dwe^ to gam sohih bUdfe^ 

When the jackal’s to die, he runs towards the village. 
(Running into the jaws of death). 

,1 ^r, gddhid, adj., dirty, muddy (of water), 
iijf, gdbru. n.m., a youth. 

IT*, gdm, n.m., village. 

“ Gam haadyd bdntye, par pare jab jdniye," 

The baniya has founded a village ! 

Say so* when it’s finished.* 

gdmt'u n.f., a small village. 
iTir, gdL n.f., an abuse. 

ll^Wr, gdlnd, v.a., to liquefy, melt, so to destroy* 
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gdhf n.m., 1. Poetic license for gJido, q.v. 

2 , An alligator or crocodile, 
nm, gdhd, n.m., riddle. 

“ Bin aisan daht anek bane^ bin kanthan gdwe rdg sutd. 
“ Pdn ki phik ne dUr kare, kftjd aidhi hi rekh pe man 
chaUd, 

“ Bhaj le alekh Narihjan ne, is gdhe ne khdU mdnus 
sutdJ' 

Sans head and teeth too many : sans throat and sings 
a good song. 

Throws away the betel spittings : see how it follows the 
black line. Praise the invisible Gkd — good man is 
he who solves this riddle. 

(Answer * a saw ’). 

jrT^¥l, gdktd, n.m., threshing by driving four to six bullocks over 
the crop. 

fnnif, gitwnr, n.m., an enclosure, for stocking fodder, etc. 
ftliSTfr, gitwdfd, n.m., same as giiwdr, q.v. 

giyds, n.m., the 11th day of either half of the lunar 
month. 

fif A' girj, n.m. , a kind of crane or stork. 

girrif n.f., a small round clod-crusher drawn by two 
bullocks. 

fill itl, girr ijdnth , n.f, , a round closed bundle. 

1^, n.f., small uprights, resting on the pdt, q.v., in 

which the axle-bar of the well-wheel is fixed. 

gudrif n.f., two uprights supporting the spindle of a 
spinning-wheel. 

jl, gun, n.m., goodness, virtue, kindness. 

** Jdt nd jdne gun kared, chand nd jdne bdh, 

Chahdan rukh katdeke kahdh ghisdoh gdh.'^ 

The Jat does not appreciate good done him, the gram 
knows not the plough. When the Jat had the 
sandal tree out, how could I salve my wound 1 
(A pig used to plough for a Jat, and heal the wounds 
the Jat gave him for taking some gram as guerdon of 
his labours by recourse to the sandal tree. So the 
ungrateful Jat cut down the tree — thereby ** killir/g 
the goose that laid the golden eggs.’* A Jat 
« requites kindness as little as gram does labour 

spent on it). 
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wi, gvbhharndy v.a., L To push or thrust in. 

2. To stitch roughly, cobble. 
giindnd^ v.a., 1. To plait, braid. 

2. To knead, pound. 
iflT, gUndhnd, v.a., same as g<indnd, q.v. 

“ Mitti kahe kumhdr /c, kyd gundhe mot. 

“ Ek din aiad hogd, ham gundhengc toe.'' 

Says the earth to the potter, why pound me so ? 

* The day will come when I’ll pound you.* 

(The final words in each line are Brij or Pural)! and 
not Jatu). 

gdhhf n.m., human excrement. 

giin, n.f., sack, load, pack, such as donkeys carry. 

“ Oadhd nd kuddy kadi gUn." 

The ass didn’t jump but of! jumped the load. 

(Used when some busybody puts his spoke into the 
wheel). 

inn, n.m. , the broken straw or stalk of joiudr (oompaie 
jhofd). 

gdfnfi^ n.f., pimple, boil, bubo, 
iiif! gernd, v.a., to put down, throw down, throw away. 

119 gehdn, n.m., wheat. 

“ Oehdh khdnd chdhe thd^ sddh men kyoh nd hdhe ihn." 

Did you want to eat wheat ? Then why didn’t you 
plough in Hdf ? 

ftfnr, gaighaly n.m., mud, slough. 
gaily postp., with. 

gailafy n.m., or n.f., stepchild, t.e., woman’s child by a 
previous husband. 

gailrdjy adj., past, gone before (of time), 
il^in gaihndy ad / mortgaged. 

gaihre, n.m., comfortable cirourastanoes, prosperity, 
ihlft, goc^niy n f. mixed wheat and gram. 

gojrfdy n.m., a mixture of wheat, barley and gram, 
iftw gojhy n.f. , pocket in a man’s coat. 

gojhdy n.m.. pocket in a boy’s cMdar. 
aitwj goddy n.m., a knee. 

illft, gofi, n.f., same as q.v., but dragged by bullocks. 

gody n.m., adoption of a relation as a son (taking into lap;. 
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9^ adopted. 

INt, god lend, v.a., to adopt. 

jftirT, gond, v.a. 1. To push or thrust in. 

2. To stitoh roughly, cobble. 

jfTpr^T, gopiyd, n.m., sling used by a crop- watcher. 
artftFiiT, gofiyd, n.m., as gopiyd, q.v. 

gomdnd, n.m., the foundation of the kup, q v., made of 
cotton-stalks. 

iftTT, gord, n.m., bare ground outside the dhddi where the 
cattle stand or rest. 

Rdnghaf kd mcddhjd, guhr pe sidn, 

“ Gore ki kheti, kusal nd jdn.*' 

Friendship with a Ranghar, favours done a Oujar, 
Farming by the village site, — expect no happiness from 
these. 

gori, n f., a handsome woman (fern, of gord — fair). 
gol, n.m., sending cattle to another village to pasture. 
gold, n.m., 1. The top- leaves of the cane, cut off before 
stripping. 

2. Mud pellets slung by the crop-watcher. 
Jitinir goldn, n.f., recognition 

gowdf, n.m., same as uqdr, q.v. 
yowdr, n.m., villager, yokel. 
gowdl, n.m., herdsman, cowherd. 
gosd, n.m,, dried cow-dung cakes. 
jThpc, qohar, n.m., road, same as or gaundd, q.v. 
gohdnd, n.m., same as gawdnd^ q v. 
gohri, n.f., smaller goh^x, q v. 

gohlyd, n.m., the starling (known in the Pan jab as tiliar), 
gaundd, n.m., load between villages broad enough for 
several carts. 

gaundi, n.f., road between villages, bioad enough for one 
cart. 

qanri, n.f., a cow that has calved (the word is in form 
diminutive but not always so in usage). 
qann, n.f., the slope, down which the bullocks go in 
drawing water from a well, 
ggdn, n.m., thought, idea, perception. 
gydni, adj., wise. 
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“ Qydni jhirwe gydn ne, ban ne i?iirwe mor. 

“ Tirid jhirwe kuh 7ie, ahdherd jhirwe chor''" 

The wise pines for wisdom, 

The peacock for the wood, 

The woman for the well, 

The thief for the dark. 

gydraa, n.f., same as atkddahi, q.v. 

WT^, gydli n.m., the sonless dead. Often propitiated as 
inimical. 


w»T, (jhald, n.f., cloud. 

(jhatnd^ v.n., to decrease, lessen, be short. 

“ Dene dyi bundi, ghafiyd batdv^e 
Pay time for weaving came ; says he the thread’s 
short ! 

tsfTiTT, ghardnd, v.a., to get made. 

Wlirr, ghafvknd, v.n., to thunder (used of thunder in month o 
Sdwan only). 

gharaunchi, n.f., 1. A stand for propping carts. 

2. A stand for holding water-pots. 
ghadhif n.f., an insect that blights bdjrd. 

WW, ghan, n.m., same asgan, q.v. 

OTI, ghand, adj., much, many. 

ghankhare, adj., much, many, veiy. 
ir i ^TW. ghamsdnt n.m., 1. Crowd. 

2. Collected produce of a field. 
gharrd 7 uij v.n., to thunder. 

Wirf^sr, gharwdsd, n.m., house-keeping. 

“ Kari rdhd ka kyd gharwdad,'" 

It’s no home with a widow for wife. 

ghdo, n.m., sore, wound. 

Wpr, ghdt, adj., less. 

Wl»r, ghdid, n.m., loss, deficit. 

ifffr, ghdm, n.m., sunshine, suns heat. 

ghdmar, n.f., a heat-stricken cow (from gAdm,q.v.). 
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wi^mniirT, ghdldmdld, n.m., irresponsibility, saying one and 
doing another thing, confusion, disorder. 

“ Jdi jdt ke sale kar deh ghdle mdle'* 

All Jats are brothers-in-law, and do as they will. 

wn>rT, gkdlnd, v.a., 1. To thrust in, put in. 

2. To fling down. 

3. To send off, send away. 

“ Ohare men nUn gkdlnd.^' 

Put salt in the pot. 

(A form of oath). 

“ Raht kuhwdri dumnx^ sir men ghdle tel.^* 

The dum’s daughter remained a maiden, though she 
put oil on her head. 

(There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip). 

fTl ^rm, ghds tuk kd waqt^ n.m., evening time; the same as 
diwd bale or roiiydh kd waqt ; ghds tuk is a familiar phrase 
for the evening meal. 

wf. ghirri, n.f , ronnd earth-roller, or clod crusher. 
ghilfiy n.f., pot for heating ghi, 
ghisdndy v.a,, to rub, or cause to rub. 
ghihsy n.f., same as gandsd, q.v, 
n.f., throat. 

ghuhghaiy n.m., 1. Silver fringe to the ofhmy q.v. , falling 
* over forehead. 

2. Veil, idiomatically used in proverb for 
the beard of the wheat. 

“ Chant thajiakde bddiyty masri phuldh ndL 
‘ ‘ Dhdn satudde bddiye gehuh ghuhghat mil, ’ ’ 

Cut gram when it s rattling, masri when still there are 
flowers, rice when softish and wheat when the beard 
is long. 

(The form of this proverb is Panjabi and not Jatu but 
it is quoted locally). 

wtfl, ghuhdL n.f., twisted strand of sani or dob or muhj, etc. 

* 

ghefy n.m., a cattle-yard. 

gherniy n.f., a peg by which the handle {hathli) of a spin- 
ning wheel (charkhd) is worked. 

Whf, ghoghy n.m., hole made by scraping out earth for 
^ plastering. 

iflv, ghoty n.f., still moist heat. 
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WtOTT, ghotim^ v.a., to grind. 

ghojrtd^ n.m., a donkey or a very small pony. 
ghosi, n.m., a cattle-dealing tribe. 


chahbold, n.m., a kind of song (love song). 
iririTT, chakdrd, n.m., gazelle. 

^i^T, chftnak am, v.n., to be strained (of a muscle. 

nhairdi^ n.f., 1. (^uriningness. 

2. Pride. 

chamgaUi, n.m., same as gafd ((|.v.) when leathei- 
eovored. 

charkhd, n.m., spinning wheel. 

charmakh. n.f., pegs of grass or hemp, etc., through each 
gv4ri (q.v.), on which the spindle of a spinning wheel 
rides . 

^ chars, n.f., well-bucket. 

chaldwd, n.m.. marriage (the linal cer( ’eony called wak- 
Idwd in Uidu). 

chahdn'i, n.f.. cremation-ground. 
chdk, n.m., the vessel in which the boiled sugar-cane juice 
is cooled and consolidated. 

^Tirr, chdfhd, n.m., masonry work in a sugar-press between the 
vessels in which the juice is boiled and cooked. 

^TIT^, chdiar, adj., clever. 

“ Sold sdsd, sau hahu, tin khasm, gfuir char. 

“ Qdhd Edjd Bhoj kd, koi chdiar liyo hichdr^ 

Sixteen mothers-in-law, 

A hundred wives. 

Three husbands, 

Four houses. 

Raja Bhoj' 8 riddle : let some* wise man solve it. 

(Answer (“ draughts ”) — 16pieces, 100 squares, 

4 dice, etc). 

cJhddar bhij^ n.m., light rain, enough to wet one’s 
clothes. 
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chdyn, n.m , skin or leather. 

“ Bhar gayd merd Rdm mandyo, d gayd hhdi kill kholde, 
Rdw mandyo. 

“ Har bhaj le Rdm mandyo, d gayd bhdi kili kholde, Rdm 
mandyo.'' ' 

“ Dddu dunyd bawri, kahe chdm ne Rdm.'* 

“ Puehh rmroT bald ki kddhe apnd kdm.'* ' 

It’s full, God keep us all. It’s come, loose the pegs, 
Gk)d keep us all. Sing to God, God keep us all. It’s 
come, loose the pegs, God keep us all. Oh Dddu, the 
world is mad : they call leather God. A man’s at 
work, twisting the tail of an ox. 

(Tlie first lines are the song of the well sung by tlie 
man at the bucket, the refrain Rdm mandyo giving 
the time to the bullook-driver. Dddu, a great saint, 
hearing the refrain thought some religious ceremony 
was in progress, but coming up saw only some 
farmers and a leather well-bucket and broke out into 
an angry apostrophe). 

chdruwd, n.m., a donkey. 

chdld, n.m., 1. Hardship oi oppression. 

2. Occurrence, 

c/nuhli, n.f., small black ant. 

W^rr, chihghwd, n.m., heat m urine. 

chitrmdshd , n.m., more commonly chomdsd. q.v 
chindrnd, v.a. . To pile or heap carefully, used 

(1) for heaping earth generally ; 

(2) of binding a turban. 
chintd, n.f., anxiety. 

WTWT. ehimdjdnd, v.n.. to slip off, run away. 
chtri, n.f.. a bird. 

chirmth'i, n.f., a ratt'i, (liquorice seed) „'',part of a tola. 

chiqhrd, n.m., same as chnghm, q.v, 
chij, n.f., thing. 

chird, n.m., coloured turban worn by young men. 

^*1T W, chvhdd tvat, adj. or adv., division per stirpes, by wives 
(veils). 

chvld, n.m., mouthful. 

chdhind, v.a., to pick (with sickle) the heads only of a 
crop. 

chitghm, n.m., a small lamp used at shrines and for Ditvdli^ 
etc. 
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chvrij n.f., glass bangle. 
chvLiar, n.m., buttock. 

Pahdr te dyi girjr gdnth — eke chuta^ eke dhkh.^' 

Came a bundle from the liills — one buttock and one 
eye. (Answer — a jar of ghi). 

^fifin', chutiyd, n.m., a fool (though not used coarsely tlie origin 
of the word is obscene.) 

“ Pair kJimdoh howan cluilid, aur suilian pailni mldwe. 
“ Yell tinon to aaal chdtiye, bo)h dhare avr gdwe.'' 

Go to sow in pattens, go to weed in trousers, 

Lift a load and sing — these three are tliorough fools. 
chint, n.m., flour. 

’im, ch(f, n.m., the 1st month of the year — March to April. 
chefjrd, n.m., litter of pigs. 

choldid, adj., very fair, piissable, satisfactory; sometimes, 
good, especially as an interjection. 

chopdr, n.f., common mt^eting house of the village or a 
subdivision of it. 

chopti, adj., buttered, greasy (also chopfd). 
chomdad. n.m., the rainy season (4 months). 
chordhd, n.m., four cross-roads. 
choldl, n.m.. amaranth. 
chosang, adj., four pronged (of a jutch '-rk). 

'WiHf, chauiik, n.m., ventilation-hole, generally square in tlie 
centre of a roof. 

chaunsi, n.f., a coarse country cloth used by zamindars. 
chaukas, iwlj., strong, intelligent, firm, careful. 

Nar luiri kd pidr, sajaUy turn dil men rakhud. 

“ Nar ko derui mar, ndri ko chankaa rakhnd.^' 

If thy wife has a lover, friend, hide it in thy heart. 

Kill the lover, and keep thy wife safe. 

(A riddle — lock (nar) and key (ndrt) — lock the lock and 
keep the key secret; tdlA mdrnd is to lock a lock). 

chauth, n.f., the 4th day of either half of the month. 
chaudash, n.f., the 14th day of either half of the month. 
chaund, n.m.. a herd of cattle when going to graze. 
chatipaf, adj., open all round, desolate, so unguarded, 
careless. 

chauaar, n.m., fourth ploughing. 
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W», chhaU n.f., the sixth day of either half of the lunar month. 
WX! mix, chhatd paihr, n.m., the sixth watch of the day (Urdu 
ddhi rdi). 

chhatord, adj.. extravagant, self-indulgent, luxurious. 

Wfl, chhard, n.m., large stick put round to fence a field. 

chhari, n.f , smaller chhard (q.v.). 

WWT, chhatd, n.m., a plain finger-ring, 
wr, rhhd, n.f., same as rang (q.v.). 

WT«r. chhd}, n.m., a winnowing fan. 

WT*f. chhdn, n.f., a thatch roof. 

chhdban, n.m., wattlings of the floor of a cart made of 
cotton stalks, dhandhain (q.v.), sar (q.v.), etc. 

WTiiT, chhdmd, n.m., a piece of red-coloured coarse cloth (chanhsi) 
worked in crewels, worn at the front part of a woman’s 
orhnd (q.v.). 

WTIT, chhdua, n.m., 1. Building (used on a survey of the accom- 
modation provided). 

2. Shade. 

fwirr, chhiknd, v.n. , to be satisfied, exhausted, satiated. 
f^T. chhilfd, n.m., milk following khis (q.v.), for eight or ten 
days. After this comes ordinary dudh. 
chhinkd, n.m., 1. A large cattle muzzle. 

2. A basket or frame suspended from tlie 
roof on which milk, etc., is kept. 
chMhki, n.f., a small cattle muzzle. 
chhidd, adj., rare, sparse, few. 

“ Tit chhide, jauh sahghne, mehdak chdl jowdr. 

** Xfhi pair men bdjrd aur dhdn pair men chdr. 

Chhidi chhidi hanshti ghore hinseh bdharJ' 

(Sow) til sparsely, barley closely jotvdr a frog’s hop 
apart. Bdjrd at a camel’s hoof distance, and rice 
four times as close. Cotton very sparsely — and 
there’ll be a horse to whinny at your door 

#tw, chhipan, n.f., female tailor or dye-stamper. 

chhipi, n.m., tailor or dye-stamper, 
wvwvr, chhutpan. n.m , 1 Childishness. 

^ , 2. Childhood. 
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chhuihhayyav , adj., (one) in low position, lowly. 
chhe^ inter j., a noise used to make cows and bullocks drink. 
Wt, chho, n m. 1. Touch. 

2. Anger. 

(Chho men and to get angry.) 

Manghair jddd rang sir, Poh jade kd chho,'' 

In Maghair the cold is moderate, in Poh it strikes 
home. 

chhorat, n.m., boy, loosely “ children ” 
chhord, n.m., boy 
chhori, n f., a girl. 

WlWT, chholnd, v.a., to strip or peel, Urdu clilnlnd 
wk, cKhaur, n.m., a big stock of 'pulis (q.v.). 
ifWt, chhauri, n.f. a small stock of ptiUa (q v ). 


jangal, n.m, Panjab country, cf. the Roman use of 
‘ barbarus.* 

janjdl, n.m., trouble, misfortune, 
enr, jag, n.m., 1 World. 

2. A funeral feast 

Kdgd kia kd dhan hare, koel kia ne dc. 

‘ ‘ Ek jibd ke kdran , jag apnd kar le ’ * 

Whose wealth does the crow take ? To whom does the 
kail give ought ^ Yet one bv his tongue makes the 
whole world liis own. 

(Showing the benefits of a persuasive tongue). 

«I¥T^, jathdni, n.f., elder brother’s wife; cf. drdni, younger 
brother’s wife. 

The two wives hold these relationships to each other 
whether both husbands are living, or both after 
kardo (q.v.) are living with the surviving brother. 

jail, adj., celibate, continent. 

“ Banyd mit nd heaiodn aati,^kdgd haha nd gadhd jati," 

The baniyd'a no more a friend than the prostitute an 
immolated widow. 

The crow is as near a goose, the donkey as soon would 
be continent. 
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vrirrw^, jandwar n.ra., an animal. 

jandniy n.f., the threads of human hair stretched criss- 
cross from wheel to wheel of a spinning wheel. 

WfT, jabary adj., more. 
umTt, jamdiy n.m., son-in-law. 

jdlandhavy n.m., a disease due to malarious climate result- 
ing in swelling of the stomach. Dropsy. 
jalaihriy n.f., a halo round the moon. 

“ Suraj kundal chdhd jalaihriy tute tihe hhare daihri^ 

A ring round the sun , a halo round the moon ! 

The sand hills are washed away and the hollows filled 
up. 

(A sign of abundant rain). 

wm, jawdrdy n.m., fodder given to bullocks at midday. 

jdhdy n.m., a tree, prosopis spicigern. 

«rTWr, jdkhrdy adj , nearly blind, 
wrvr jdddy n m.. the cold weather, four months. 
wrm ftr*nr*f, jd?i bindn, n.f., life and soul, essence. 
ufTWT, jdbary n.m., rank and deeply grown dub grass 

Wfi^h jdydy partic., born, so son, offspring, e g., rndhjdydy ‘‘ sons 
of the same mother.” 

ya/, n.m., or f., a tree (salvcalora oleoidefi) (a big tree will 
be masculine and a small one feminine). 

jindrdld, n.m., a drag-rake dragged by men for level- 
ling high land. 
jiby adv., relative — when ; 

correlative — tlien ; 

e.g,y jib pant dyegd jib bdri bodhge or jib pdni dyd, 
jib ihkh boyd ihd. 

When the water comes, then we will sow cotton ; or — 
wlien the water came, we sowed cane 

ffniTRT, jimdndy v.a., to entertain at meals. 
jijd, n.m., sister’s husband 

“ Jije ke mdl par, salt lad hauli.** 

The sister-in-law goes half mad (with pride or envy at) 
her brother-in-law’s wealth. 

jijiy n.f., sister; used to actual sister or near cousin only, 
•ftw, jib, n.f., tongue (poetical jibd). 

jimndy v.n., to be entertained to food. ^ 
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jiVy n.m., life. 
iif¥, jtidhy n.m., war. 

juLmdnn n.m., cruelty, oppression. 

judy n.rn., 1. The upper wooden bar in the yoke of a well- 
^ bullock. 

2. The yoke of the plough or cart. 
juriy n.f., louse. 

(Jun is also the name of a tribe of Jdts). 

Juan hi miSy ghdgri gereJ''" 

Throws away a petticoat because of the lice in it ! i.c., 
any excuse is good enough ! 

juf^ n.m. yoke of a well. 

iBif, /uw, n.m., 1. Twisted strand of cane-tops foi binding 
sheaths of cane. 

2. A meal. 

3, A life (in the series of transmigrations^ 
wif, junty n.f., louse. 

july n.m., a cubic measure, 10 by 10 by 1 baths usually, 
which is the unit when zamindars unite to dig their tank. 
Hy ye, conj., if. 

jeth, n.m., the 3rd month of the year. May to June. 
jelhdy adj., first born, so best. 

Jeth jeiht. sdfh lieti. sdwan men bot nd khoi.^^ 

Jeth*s (cotton) is first and best, Har’s late, Sa wan’s 
sowing gives no picking. 

jethuiy n.m., nephew, son of husband’s eldei brother, 
jelly n.f., a (two pronged) pitch-fork. 

jewfd, n.m. a rope stronger than jeuri (q.v.) made by 
twisting three ghuhdis (q.v.) together. 

»Nft, }evmy n.f.. 1. Rope of the country, made by twisting two 
ghundis (q.v.) together. 

2. Survey-chain. 

“ All dtkh ke gargari, hahuti deni bo."" 

Phirfi dyi jewriy ah kam kis hidh ho."" 

Seeing the soil moist and soft, he sowed a great deal. 
Round.comes the chain , now how can he make it less i 
(The proverb refers to a fluctuating system of assosH- 
ment when the demand is adjusted to the cultiva- 
tion of each year). 

zaily n.f., same as *hok (q.v.). 
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aft, 90 , n.f., wife. 

afta, jog, adj., worth, constructed with the inflected infinitive as 
“ haran jog.^' 

aftsa arta, jogam jog, adj., suitable, agreeable. 

“ Nadi kindre ghar kare, aur chori khatyd khde. 

Jogam jog nd behde, yeh tinoh chdl jdeh.’" 

If a man builds a house on the banks of a stream, or 
lives on the spoils of theft : or mates unsuitably — all 
three will come to grief 

aflltr, jognd. n.m., a jogi (mere jogi) 

(used in a contemptuous use). 

“ Ghar kd jogi jognd, hdhar gdm ke aidh.*' 

A jogi is a mere jogi in his own home but a saint in 
another village. 

‘ ‘ A prophet is not without honour save in his own 
country.” 

afta, jot, n.f., band, yoke, yoke of oxen. 

aftfai, joryd, n.m., the leader pair of bullocks in a cart. 

jot, n.m., leather strap passing from the yoke under the 
bullock’s neck. 

sfhff, johar, n.m., a kachchd (unlined) tank. 

johfi, n.f., a small kachchd tank. 
wd. javh, i\.m., barley (same as jau of Urdu). 

Khare gehuh, pare jauh.^* 

(Cut) wheat still upright, and barley when fallen 


Iff 

jhakahl. n.f., same as jhakkal (q.v.). 
ifftill, jhakkat, n.f., labour, assiduity, specially mental labour. 

‘ ‘ Jhakkat hidyd, pachchat khetV ’ 

Wisdom by industry, farming by toil. 
ifffW, jharak, n.f., noise made by churning milk or simmering 
milk. 

jhapaknd, v.n., to wink. 

urt^T, jhdhkhd,, n.m., large ventilation-hole in the roof of a 
zamindar’s house. 
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iftirr, jhdnpnd, v.a., to shut. 

HTm, jhdkrd, nm.. a big; earthen water-pot witli a wide 
. mouth. 

WHf, jhdf, n.m., a shrub (zizy'phus tiummularia) , 

^ so called when still growing. 

HTt^T, jhdlrd, n.m., a long hanging necklace, made of 
rupees. 

fitCT, y^trd, n.m., 1. Surplus canal water. 

2. Dripping water 
fwf, jhirnd, v.n., 1. To pine. 

2. To drip. 

Mftirr, jhind, adj., thin. 
wflifT, jhimd, adv., slowly. 

njv, jhund n.f., a clump of cotton opening in the pod. 

»J^T, jhnlnd, v.n., to swing; to blow (of wind) 

“ Jd/ kuddyd turd, to woh hhi hard. 

Bdhman hdndhe chhurd, to woh hhi burn 
Sdimn jhulia 'jpafwd, to woh hhi bvrd/^ 

A Jat riding a horse, that's bad. 

A llrahman wearing a knife, that’s bad too. 

An east wind blowing in Sauxfrt, and thai*s bad 

1^, jhuhgd, n.m., a bullock with horns bent downwards. 

W, jhund, n.m., a kind of grass. (Anaihernrn muricalum.) 

jhundi tof, n.m. one whose rights (as occupancy 
tenant only) are based on his or his ancestor’s having 
originally broken up the land. 

Wr jherd, n.m., an unlined well, fallen in. 

jhonwdnsd. n.m., camel thorn (alhagi nmurorum). 
nftlW jhokan did, n.m., stoker at the sugar-press 
MfllTT, jhokd. n.m., stoker at the sugar-press, 
tfrtrr, jhoknd, v.a., to stoke a fire. 

jhotd, n.m., buffalo of full age whether entire or not. 
wftSl. jhoii, n.f., same as jhotfi (q.v.). 
ifftiTfr, jhoipi, n.m., buffalo calf of two years or so. 

jhoixi, n.f buffalo-heifer of two years or so. 
ilflfT, jh&fd, n.m., stalk of muhg, moth, ufd, or gram, after the 
pods and leaves are shaken off. 
jhori, n.f., a wound. 
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i^vTi ^htdy n.m., noise, disturbance, trouble 

tatiri, n.f., a bird (‘‘the did you doit*’ of the Anglo- 
Indian) lapwing. 

ilWT, v.n., to be evaded, eluded, escaped. 

“ Kdl taljd, kaldl nd toZe.” 

One may elude death, but not the kaldl, 

tdhgli, n.f., same as fell domng (q.v.). 

/djidt, n.f., a small mud-bracket on a wall. 

»!¥, tdi. n.f., the pod of gram (with the pea intact). 

idias, n.f., the pod of gram after threshing. 

?rr»T, fd/d, n.m , the screen of cotton stalks etc , erected round 
the sugar-press. 

tdti sewdy n.m as dsrat (q v.). 

«TW, /dd, n.f., armlet worn only after gdond or chaldwd (q.v.). 
idpn, n.m . an island. 

Uhafy n.m., boy under the age of 16 or so (used in south 
of the district), 
nif, /d/, n.m , a big bell. 

‘ Clihoii ihi jib dhotam dhotd. haft hui jib Idl, 

“ Bvdhi hui jib ndchan lagi band gale men idl.'' 

When small it was hidden under the earth ( ? ), when big 
it was red. When old it began to dance as if it had 
a bell on its neck. 

(Answer — ‘ gram’). 

tikaurd, nm., a heap of jowdr or hdjrd, ready for 
thresliing. 

ti, interj., Eh ! girl (used to women in their paternal village 
only). 

t<wd, n.f., fruit of kair (q.v.). 
tidi, n.f., full-grown locust, 
i^T, iibd, n m., the crest of a sandy hill. 

tukek , adv. , one moment, usually with ‘ ‘ to stop. ’ ’ Liter- 
ally tuk probably means a piece, a part. 
tuk tuki, n m., goldsmith (onomatopoeic), 
n.m., a piece (of bread especially). 
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iumh, n.f., ornaments (collectively), jewellery. 
iek, nf., 1. Safety 
2. Prop. 

“ Chdlnd bhaln nd koa kd, beii bliali nd ek. 

“ Qarzd bhald nd bdp kd. Sahib rdkho iek^ 

Walkin^ij’s had, even a mile; daughter’s had, even one 
of them. Debt’s bad, even one’s father’s, God save 
us from them ! 

^Wr, ieknd v.a., to affix, 

mohar iekim — to affix a seal. 
tpknu, n.m., larger iokni (q.v.). 
iokni, n.f., brass water-pot used also for (jhi. 
ir^»T. ioid, n.m., loss, ruin. 

“ Kdd khefi nafd brdbat\ mrd told gap men.'* 

A well, or farming, the gain (and the loss) arc quits. 
All’s loss in driving a cart 

toh, n.f,, search. 

iphnd, v.a., to search for. 
tanthd, n.m , winter sunshine. 


3 

ihagdi, n f., cunning, deception, 
awn, thanaknd. v.n., to rattle, jingle, tinkle 
tharnd. v.n., to shiver (with cold) 

OTT, thddd, adj., heavy, thick, fine. 

ihddi ran. n.f., very heavy rain. 
ihdlt. adj., unemployed, at leisure. 

W, ihnwi. n.m , pretence. 
imKt {hekar, n.m., 1. Turn roster, 

2. The potsherds by which tlie roster is 
determined. 

ihekd, n.m. the large round canvas sack in which grain is 
stored in a house. 

im, theth, adv., exactly, on the spot. 

fi^okd pill, n.m., carpenter (idiomatic in proverb only 

—onomatopoeic). 
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thoih, n.m., 1. Fool, bad husbandman, 
adv., 2. Exactly, on the spot. 

“ Barsehge kdiak diiodUy aisd hi thoih aisd hi hdl%y 

If it rams in kdtak and at ditodli its all one for the 
good and the bad husbandman. 

yrUT. iholdy n.m., 1. The minor subdivision of a village. 

2 A prick. 

3. A peck, of a bird’s beak or scratch of a 
man’s finger-nail. 

iholeddr, n.m., an elder counciUor of the village there 
18 usually one for each Ihold (q.v.). 


1 

%*9r dahgy n.m., a pace, step. 

dangraaldy n.m.. a path for cattle. 
ifJWirr, dahgwdrdy n.m., association of cattle or labour in cultiva- 
tion ; amalgamation of resources. 

W, dandy n.m., punishment, fine. 

“ Nani khasm kare, deantd dahd bhare ” 

l^he grandmother takes anothei husband, and hex 
daughter’s son bears the loss. 

“ The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” 

WlPtif, dahdoty n.f , a form of salutation to Bairdqls. 

VTiTT, daindy v.n., to stay, stop, halt. 

ITWT, drdivd, n.m., a scare-crow. 

dalhiydn, n m., a man who works a ddl (q.v.). 
dahty n.f., cross-sticks to support the cart, when standing, 
it^, ddhkdj n.m , stalk of gram and other pulses. 
ddhgafy n.m., pi., cattle 

** Sddhu ki kheti tindh k\ dhdhiy mehh aur ddhgrdh 
ki'r 

The spring harvest depends on three things — the dust- 
storm, the rain and the cattle. 
ddhindy v.a., same as ddind (q.v.). 

ddhthli, n.m., stalk rndhy, moth and ufd before the 
pods and leaves are shaken off. 
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vtwr, ddiidd, n.m., big ornamental ear-ring, 
wlfl, ddndi, n.f., very Bniall nose-ring worn simply to keep the 
hole open. 

WTUrT, ddkar, n.t , hard clay soil. 

ddk mdrnd, v.a., to leap, to jump. 

This term is used for leaping feet first into water. 

iTYin, ddtm v.a., 1. To stop. 

2. To rebuke. 

▼ftfT, ddbfd. n.ni., 1 A small pond. 

2 A small low-lying plot of gr^iund 

WTM, ddhh, n.f. a kind of grass. (Eragrosiis cynosuroides), 

ddnichd, n.m.. a platform built up to watch the fields and 
scare birds from. 

ViH. ddl, n.f , 1. Branch. 

2. Bucket lift used to lift the canal water onto a 
higher level 

tTlTT, ddld, n.m., a basket. 

ddliyd, u m., a man who works a ddl (q.v.) 

Uni?!, dikri, n.f., same as jindrdh (q.v ). 
fwwf, digarnd, v.n., to go away go back, 
irtinr, dimak, n.f., white-ant 
I'jTT, ad j,, deep. 

W, dubh, n.f., a kind of grass. (Cynodon dacfyhn ) 

4^1, dewd, n.m., a stile across a ditch, allowing men but no) 
cattle to pass. 


daihr, n.m , 1. Flood, 

2. Land where 


floods collect. 


“ Chci chand chaugnd , je. daihr a yd ho. 

If the flood comes betimes, the grant’s fourfold in 
Chet. 

itariKT, dongdrd n.m., drizzling rain (Sufficient to plough on.) 

dob dead, v.a , 1. To drown, so 
2. To spoil. 

iflfr, dd, n.m., iron-bucket. 

dauh n.f., boundary, ridge, of a field. 

^ iftf, daule tor, n.m., heavy rain, enough to break down the 

field boundary. 
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dhanchar, ri.ni, bad cold influenza, 
wir, dhahdhain^ n.f., aeachynonienc indica. 

dhahdhoi, n.f., the first washings of the cauldron after the 
cane juice has been boiled (the perquisite of the stoker). 
dhah, n.m., friendship, affection. 
dhaln, n.m , a friend. 

dhalke, adv., from dhalrui (q.v.) steadily, slowly (cf. dhulke 
trotting). 

^^j^dhahid, v.n., 1. To roll. 

2. To decrease, decUne. 

3. To spill , trickle. 

“ Pafwd jeth ki gdje, dm bahatfar bhdje. 

“ Pafwd sddh ki gale, din pahtdlia dhale^ 

If it thunders on the first of Jeth (the clouds) will dis- 
appear for 72 days ; if it thunders on the first of Har . 
they will roll away for 45 days. 

«Tti d/idi^ n.f., cry, 

dhdnk, n.f., buffalo or cow past bearing. 
vt¥T, dhdhddj n.m., same as dhdhdhd (q.v.). 
vt¥T, dhdhdhd, n.m., a bullock past work. 

dhdhdh'if n.f , a cow past bearing. 

?rTirT, dhdnd, n.m., 1. The superstructure of a well. 

2. A small hamlet (usually of tenants’ 
houses) in the middle of an estate. 
fTijt, dhdn'i, n.f., same as dhdnd (q.v.). (hamlet) but smaller, 
vifir, dhdl, n.m., 1. Way, habit. 

2. Shield. 

fwWT, dhisalnd, v.n., same as kantdnd (q.v.), (to shrink). 

dhi, n.f. a ridge between fields to hold up the rain. 
vINnc. dhihkar. n.m., 1. Thorn}^ branches (used for fencing). 

2. Heap of jhdr (q.v.), cut green for 
fodder or making a hedge. 

tor, n.m., heavy rain, enough to wash away high 

ridges. 

dhe fs, inter],, a noise made to call buffaloes up from 
watering. 
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5 dhai parnd, v.n., to fall down, 
iftv, dhong, n.f., same as thok (q.v.). 

dhobrd, n.ni., a broken earthen or raetal vessel. 
dhor, n.ra., cattle. 

Jeth hasdwe kamli. mdgh hasdwe dhor. 

“ Sdwan bane ghost, to shah kc chor.^^ 

Buy a blanket in Jeth or cattle in Mdghl 
Turn cattle-dealer in Sdwanl Is the man a money- 
lender or a thief ’ 

dholnd, v.n . to blow 


n 

WH n.m., same as (q.v.), goixl circumstances; used 

with V. baithnd only. 

ifUT. taknd, v.n., to perceive, to consider, to think to oneself. 
Hjjrr, tagdr, n.in., a lieap of earth mixed with water to make 
plaster or mud mortar. 
iTirviT, iajihd, v.a., to give up. 

tattayd, ti.m., a kind of hornet. 

HHr. iapnd, v.n., to be famous, notorious, 
irofifr, tarsdnd, v.a., to thirst for, tantalize, t-’ise. 

ialoti, n.f., the bottom wooden bar, parallel to^'aa (q.v.), 
in the jmke of a well- bullock, 

Uisld, n.m., a big iron saucepan for cooking sweets, ett;. 
iT%frT. taheldy adj., early (crop). 

“ Sdwan paihli dasmih, je rohni ho, 

“ Tdhetd samd nipje, chintd karo nd ko,^* 

If Rohni (one of the lunar mansions) falls on the dark 
tenth of Sdwan, there’ll be an early harvest, let no 
one worry about it. 

?fTt, idi, n.f., wife of father’s elder brother. 

HT^, idu, n.m., father’s elcy i brother. 

ides, n.f., wife of/ husband’s or wife’s father’s elder 
brother. “ • 

tdesrd, n.m., husband’s or wife’s father’s elder brother. 
ifTf, Uiku, n.m., iron spindle in a charkhd or spinning w'hocl. 
tdkriy n.f., weighing scale 
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nn^, tdgr^t n.f., silver waist-obain worn by males only. . 
wrfT, tdfd, n.m., chill. 

Hare chane dekhkar, mat nA dil men phikl. 

“ Tdfd pdld par gayd^ mdrd gayd sab 

Don^t blossom (into hope) at the sight of green gram. 
Came cold and frost, and all the flowers died. 

(‘ ‘ Don ’t count your chickens before they are hatched ’ * ), 

nm, idt, adj., warm, hot. 

UTif i riTlin, tdn bajdnd, v.a., to cope with. 
wniT, tdndy v.a., to heat. 

ITT^, tdpar, n.f., land which is hard from having borne an 
autumn crop or an irrigated spring crop. 

WT^ idr, n.f., comfortable circumstances, prosperity. 
ifTO, tdrd, n.m., a star, 

WTT Hnrr, tdr hdithnd, v.n., circumstances to be comfortable, 
wnr, idl, nm.f clapping of the hands, e.g., tdl bajdnd, to clap 
the hands. 

in^l%T, idhnd, v.a., to drive off. eject. 

fbvrti tigdi, n.f., advance made by Government for agricultural 
objects (corr. of takdin). 

fbirf, tirydf n.f., wife, woman. 

Ghand antkd barsnd, gkani antki dhup. 

“ Ghand antkd bolnd, ghanl antki chup, 

Sdwan antkd barmd, Jeth antki dhup. 

“ Bhdtdh antkd bolnd, Uriah antki cJiup.^^ 

Too much rain , too much heat 
Too much speech, too much silence (are bad except) 
Much rain in Sdwan is good, and much heat in Jeth, 
Much speech in bards and much silence in women. 

fkiTt» Uwdi, n.f., a small S-legged stool (Urdu tipdi). 
fHwni, tiwdyd, n.m., the winnowing stool. {Of Urdu Updi,) 
fro, tiSj n.f., thirst, 
ftww, adj., thirsty. 

Ghdli utrd, hdld bhr, kyauh tiedyd jde sur^ 

The north wind blows, and the chaff flie? about : why 
does the thirsty pig go away ? 

(Because the north wind means rain and the pig knows 
that he will thirst no more), 

tij, n.f., 1. A girl’s festival on the 3rd of Sudi Sdwan 
(a.v.). 

* The Srd day of oither half of the month. 
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* 8dwan paihU 'panchtuin je chamkegi bvj. 

“ T'dn to ghdle ddmehef main khelUngi tij^ 

If it lightens on the dark fifth of Sdivan, do you build 
your stand to watch the crops from: 1*11 keep mv 
holiday. 

^HT, tifar pankhd^ adj., feathery — applied to clouds or any 
thing that suggests a feather. 

til, n.f., a set of woman’s clothing, viz , orhnd, angi and 

ghdgri. 

tiaar, n.m., third ploughing. 
tuphdn, n.m., lying, untruthfulness. 
gWTW, luphdnan, n.f., a liar or ill-conducted woman. 

tuphdni, n.m., a liar or ill-conducted man 
fftv, turartg, n.m., horse. 

“ Ujld bhojan, gde dhan, gkar kalwanti ndr. 

“ Chauthe pith turang ki, hakiaht niahdni chdr'* 

Good food , a cow for wealth , at home a thrifty wife. 
Fourthly the back of horse — these are the four marks 
of heaven. 

gvr, turd, n.m., same as turang (q.v.). 

HIT, iurt, adv., immediately, quickly, 
ijfr, iufd, n.m., straw of wheat, barley and anchni, efcc. 
tund, v.n., to miscarry. 

Ufa, n.m., a mixed crop of aaraoh (sown broadcast and not 
in lines) and wheat ; sometimes used of kharif mixtures too. 
taind v.n., to be heated. 
iftfT. tofd, n.m. scar^'ity, want, 
iflur, tol, n.f., news, information. 

toah, n f., the 13th day of either half of the month. 
wW. toul, n.f., hurry, haste. 

“ Torid hal jofid, urddh cMiodlbel, 

Kitni taul kar U adle, pakegd meri gel.'' 

When the toria was sown, the urd had put out its ten- 
drils. (Said the toria to the urd). However much 
haste you make, you bl^tckguard, 1*11 ripen with you. 
(Toria is a very quick-growing crop. 8dld, brother-in- 
law, is here, as usual, used abusively). 

tauld, adj., quick 
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taule, adv., quickly. 

tyaunkhd, n.m., trijunotion pillar. 
tyaur, n.m. eyesight. 

mW^trdf, n.m., a tax levied by the village community on 
merchants and craftsmen. (Oorr. of Urdu Ahtrdf prob- 
ably). 

npj, trds, n.m., trouble. 

tref, n f., crack, fissure, in a building or in soil. 


«r 

iq«T. thamndt v.n., to stay, stop, halt 
inir, ihal, n.m., mound, hill. 

tkalit n.f. liigh-lying sandy soil, or sand hill. 

HflTT, ihaUnd, v.n., to slip. 

nm, Mn, n.m., a small shrine to any deity, e.^., mdid kd thdn. 
umr, ihdpndy v.a., to setcle, to fix. 

HTWr, thdmnd^ v.a., to stop, 
inir, thdl, n.m., a big metal plate. 
thdli, n.f., a small metal plate. 
ihdwar, n.f , Saturday, 
li^, ihok, n.f., minor subdivision of a village 
ifruT ihothdj adj., empty, hollow. 

“ Thothd chand, hdje ghand.^^ 

Empty gram makes much noise 

(e.e., A jack in office gets above himself). 

wnri, ihydwnd, v.n., to be got (as Urdu milnd in that sense). 


dakhan, n.m., the south. 
dakhandn^ adv., southwards. 
dakhandit n.f., southwind or adjeotively with hdl-. 
^ south (wind). 

ICSWtV, dakJwidnkdy adj., southern. 
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dakhshni, adj., Bouthem. 

(This form is good Hindi bul I have never heard it in 
the District except in the proverb.) 

“ Mdhi pohi dakhshn}, Sdimn kesi lakhahmi.^' 

South wind in Magh and Po//, there’ll be wealth like 
Sawan's. 

dagfd, n.m., road, same as gaumldy msUiy etc. ((j.v.). 
dxichhnn,, n.f., charity in cash, paid to a Brahman after 
feeding him. 

“ Akar kar rrutkar kar^ khir par shakar kar. 
line men cfiuld leun, dachhnd kd fikar kar.'' 

Play what tricks you will, put some sugar on the rice. 
I’ll just drink a sip of water, do you think of a present 
for me. 

(So says the gieedy Brahman to Ihe dat). 

damgajd, n.m., deception. 
damrakhd, n.m., same as kdkrd (q v.). 
dardm^ n.f., husband’s younger brother’s wife; see note 
on jalhdni 

dahjd, n.m., half-ground wheat or jowdr or hdjrd, cooked 
in water — a sort of ])oiTidge 
daJhiz, n.f.. same as patUt (c|.v.). 

^TW, daivdiy n.f.. a small wooden bracket t(. !iold [diwd) lamp. 
dawddsi, n.f., the 12th day of either half of the month. 
dasifiin^ n.f., the lOth day of either half of the month 
(lahafy n.m., flood or land where floods collect. 

H^fTSTT, dahdnd, n.m., same as khdnd (q.v.). 
ddnfit n.f., same as drdnti (q.v.). 

<1^, dcijnd, ; J’ to burn, be burnt. 

Lakfi kahe kumhdr te, kyd ddjcqd moe. 

“ Ek din aisd hogd, ham ddjdhgc toe." 

Says the wood to the potter, ‘ Why do you bum me ? 
The day will come when I’ll burn thee.’ 

(The form of the last word in each line is Brij or Purabi 
and not Jatu). 

f 

ddti, n.f., same as drdnti (q.v.). 

dddd, n.m., applied respec-tfully to a Brahman, especially 
in addressing him, e.g., the village of Wazirpur is called 
Ddddn by the people because of the Brahmans living in it 
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ddmni^ n.f., lightning. 

ddru, n.f , 1. Medicine 

2. Wine or spirits. 

fTtr. ddhoh, adv., entirely, altogether, absolutely. 

ICTW. ddhndy v.a., to burn. 
din, n.m., 1. Sun 
2. Day 

i%ir fW, din chhipe, n.m , = chauthe paihr , — The 4:th watch of the 
day — evening. 

XlTT, din dhald or din dhulen ^ n.m.^ — tisre paihr . — The 3rd 
watch of the day — afternoon. 

din nikal rahnd, n Ta., — dihwdh paihr . — The 8th 
watch of the day — early morn. 

diwd bale, n.m., lamp-lighting or evening time 
dukhdld, adj., in pain 

duretd, adj.. at a distance, far, e.g. duretd bhdt, a 
distant cousin 
yiPH, durlabh, adj., difficult 

duhnt, n t , any vessel into which an animal is milked, so 
milking-})ail 

duhdi. n m., a fool, an idiot 

dull, n f , liar exaggerator (a term used among women). 

dud, adj , belonging to caste, used in the question, turn kaun 
dud 50 ^ = To what caste do you belong ^ 

dudhal, adj., milch, giving much milk. 

“ Ode to dudhal bdhki aur tez hdhki ghofiydh. 

“ Mard to marof hdhkd aur lihdz hdhki goridhJ*^ 

A cow’s glory is her milk (/f7. the milch cow is glorious) 
and a mare’s her pace a man’s liis pride, and her 
modesty a woman’s. 

fjUT, dvdhyd, adj., milky, applied to clouds when general rain 
IS going on, in contradistinction to the black clouds of a 
local storm 

fVT, ddbhar, n.m., discomfort, difficulty. 

“ Qhofiydh diibhar hhddwd maihadh dhbhar Jeth. 

“ Marian dhhhar piand, bahhdh ddbhar pet.*' 

Bhadon means discomfort for the mare, and Jeth for 
the buffalo ; grinding for the man, and pregnancy lor 
the woman. 

deauid^ n.m., daughter’s son. 
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derut, n.m., son of husband’s younger brother. 

%«! wnr, dead hharan, n.f., general rain. 

deaauld, adj., affecting the whole country side, wide- 
spread. 

dM, n.f., body. 

tv. deJil, n.f., sill, threshold of a door. 

dehli, n.f., cross-beam or stone acroNS the mouth of well 
on which the superstructure is reared. 
daink adj . , ten. 
daihm, n.m., still heat. 
daihshat^ n.f., fear (used with v., mdnnd). 
dokanydy n m., an ofhmi (q.v.), worked on both hems 
(Joj, n.f., the 2nd day of either half of the montli. 
doiyiy adj., land successively cultivated in both harvests 
dofrdli, n.f., a rake. 

dopahrd, ii m , the 2nd watch of the day. 
doaarig, adj., two pronged (of a pitchfork). 
doaar, n.m., second ploughing. 
ifhTT, doM, n.m., verse. 

ifW, drdnti. n.f., bill-hook used for strii>piug sugar-canes and 
for purposes of reaping. 




V^i ,dh(indri, n.m., business. 

dhandhd^ n.m., same as dhahdd (<i.v.). 
ifflTT. dkaruknd, v.n., to thunder. 

Wir, dhan, n.m, , wealth, property. 

‘*«7e tere kanthd dhan ghand, gdfi kar le do. 

** Je tere kanthd dhan ndh'ih kdlar hdfi 6o.” 

If you’re very rich ,my husband , take and dri vc your cart. 
If you’re poor, sow cotton in hard soil. 

dhaniy adj., or n.m., 1. Rich. 

2. Owner. 

dhartiy n.f., land, soil. 

“ Ghhdwe men aowBy jab lagiyd hisdkh. 

** Gerdiyd khddy idpti thi dkarti. 

“ Din ne kare rakhwdly rdf ne khd jde harniV 
Sleep indoors in Baiaakh , mulch the ground when its 
baking hot, watch your crops by day (and let) the 
buck eat them by night — (heavens, what a fool !) 
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ifWlUTi dhaimndt v a., to have washed. 

dhdhgarldy n.m., a mixture of mung, mash and moth, 
dhdk, n.f., fear of, danj^er from. 
mfii n, dhdgldy n.m., same as dhdhgarld (q.v.). 
mift, dhdri.nd], or n.m., 1. Vigorous, energetic, of man or 

bullock. 

2. A robber or dacoit 

The Lyallpur Colony is known 
here as l)uld dhdp M bar. 

ifTHT, dha^ndt v.n., to be satisfied. 
dhit n.f., daughter. 
dhindh, n.f., same as dhinu (q.v.). 

“ Kheti kar Ic dhdn kiy dhhdv rakh le gde. 

‘ Kapjre rakh le kamli, to highd ck nd jde.*^ 

In farming go in for rice, in cattle (Hi. cow)-keeping 
for a milch cow — in clothing for a blanket ; then 
you won’t lose a single hiqha. 

dhinu y n.f , a milch cow. 

** Saga same bachdriye^ dhinu Phdqau 

Know a friend in time (of trouble) and a rnilch cow in 
Phagan. 

‘ Ko-same ’ is a variant for ‘ .sana ’ and gives the above 
sense 

dhimdf adv., slowly. 
dhumar, n.f., fog, mist 

*||V:t dhurd, n.m., the axle-tree ot a well-wheel. 
dhurnd, v.n., to thunder 
dhul, n.f., dust. 

“ Cheuhti le ahde chali, chipd nahdwe dhul. 

“ Shddi kahe Bhddli, barkhd ho bhar pur^ 

The ant carries her eggs, the sparrow’s taking a dust- 
bath. Says Shadi, “ Kh, Bhadli there’ll be rain in 
plenty ” 

ifl. dho, n.m., cunning, deception, fraud. 

dhari, n.f., 1. The wheeler pair of bullocks in a cart. 

2. Cattle generally. 

3. Used metaphorically for the leader of an 

enterprise. 

dAorp, postp., in possession of , near (equivalent to Urdu 
‘ Vds)* 
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dhaunjf n.m., same as kiid (q.v.), but netted with barri 
(q.v.) instead of with cotton stalks 
dhaun, n.m half inaund, 20 seers. 
liVvT, dhauld, adj., white. 

dhaulposh, n.m., a native gentleman (a barbaious 
equivalent of Urdu sv fed posh). 

Mjnr, dhydn, n.m., thought. 


if 

W nang rmfanq, n ni , solitary, alone, a man with no 

(amily of his own. 

naqriy adj , belonging to a naqar or small town, townsfolk. 
wafdZf//, n.f., the small peg in tlie kalas (q.v.), winch 

admits of the yoke being adjusted backwards and for- 
wards. 

Wir, nadhel, n.f., same as nafdhlt (q.v.). 
manad^ n.f., husband ’s sister 
nanddtf n.m , son ol husband’s sister. * 
ini^Tir nansdl, n.f., maternal grandfather’s house. 
ifH noth, n.f., a large nose ring worn only af' ^r marriage. 

Wl[Tir, naddn^ adj., ignorant, foolish (of a cliild). 

fjvt, naddrad kudhi, n f., a deseited house. 
irv?rT naputd, adj., childless. 

napoj, adj., weak, feeble (of a man, animal, or soil). 
inT%, namaste, interj., a form of salutation among Aryd Smdjisfs. 
■TR^ namo ndrdyan^ inter]., a form of salutation to 

Gosd'ms. 

narol, adj., clear, cloudless. 
nark, n.m., hell. 

“ Khar hhojan ajhd dhan, ghar kalhdri ndr. 

“ Ohauthe maile kdpfe, nark nishdni char.'' 

Coarse food, a goat for wealth, at home a shrew for 
wife ; fourthly dirty clothes — four marks of hell. 

Hir naly n.m., hole or lair of a large animal, especially of wolf 
nalaundy v.a., to weed, hoe. 

T, nalnd, v.n., to be weeded, be hoed 
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eitngt, ndngldt n,m., the rope joining the jM (q.v.) to the toUAi 
(q.v.) at their extremities in a well-yoke. 

ndndniy n.f., rope on the well-yoke into which the Ido 
(q.v.) is fixed. 

WT% ndke tofy n.m., same as dau e tor (q^v.). 

HR, nuQy adj , 1. (A plough), lighter than ordinary one, for 
sowing 

2. A big (snake). 

HTHHT, ndindy v.n., to deny, refuse, go back on one’s word, re- 
pudiate. 

Bdha chari ndini kake, 1u)t ndto mat ko» 

“ Main ndti ndtni hhuyiy ndie so ndtni ho.'^ 

Says the nafni when she’s climbed the pole, “It any 
has ought (to give) let him not refuse. I refused 
and became a ndtnt y refuse and become one too.” 

(A ndtni is a female acrobat, and the punning of the 
original can be faintly reproduced by calling an 
acrobat a ‘ ‘ knottei ’ ’ ) 

HRHT, ndtwdy n.m., second calf. 
nafy n.f , a nerve. 

nar'ty n f., a leather strap joining the yoke to the plough. 

Hrf HTirf, ndr karndy v.n , to be proud. 

HTWT. ndnkdy adj , maternal grandfather’s. 

HTHT, ndmdy n m., money or coin. 

WX ndVy n.f., a woman. 

HITT, ndrd, n.m., a young ox broken to plough, as hahfd (q.v.). 

HTft, ndriy adj , same as nag (q.v.), (plough), 
n.f., a woman. 

‘ ‘ Nar par ndri khafiy nar ndri ke hath. 

“ Nar ndri bhejidy gayd awdz ke adth,"' 

Female standing on male, male in female’s hand. 

The female thrown a male which has gone with a 
whirr ! 

(The riddle refers to a girl watching the crops and 
standing on a platform (ddmchd n.m.). In her hand 
a sling (gopiyd n.m.) with which she slings a mud 
pellet (gold n.m.) which whistles as it goes). 

ftRIRir, nidwan, n.m., a hole dug in the earth for drinking 
water (the word seems to be peculiar to the south of the 
district). 

nikahdy adj., clean, thorough, careful (of ploughing). 
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nigodd, adj., worthless, ilhtempered. 

“ Tafke hi bddlt^ aur rdnd kasambe nahd. 

** Main nigodi yun kahwhy donoh ki huri hdl.^" 

Clouds at dawn, and a widow who bathes in saflron! 
I, poor wretch, so say — * both bode ill ! ’ 

nigofdy adj., same as nigodd (q.v.). 
fwaflcr, nigodd y adj., rare for nigodd (q.v ). 
firw, nity adv , constantly, always 

nindhdriy n.m , one who subscribes at marriage time 
See neaundd. 

fiRV. nipafy adj., very, too (intensive) 

ftwwrT nipjndy v.n , to be produced, *turn out ’ (of crops). 

** Thali dhani ne yun kahr tu mainnc mat bo(. 

“ Main highd nipjun itdh'in, tainne dungi khoc/’ 

Says the sand hill to its master, “Don’t you sow me 
“I’ll produce nothing to the bighn, but only ruin 
you.” 

nifrdmy adj., at leisure, leisured 

Dekh paidi chopfi kyun tarsdwc ji, 

Lukhi sukhi khneke ihdndd pdni pi. 

Dikh pardi ckopriy dhai par bayimdn. • 

Do ghari kt be sharmi dih paihr nifrdm. 

(Says the ascetic) — “ Why fret your sor- to see another’s 
buttered bread ^ Eat dry bread and drink cold 
water. ’ ’ 

(Answers the glutton) — “When you see another’s buttered 
bread, covet it (lit fall down), you blackguard. An 
hour’s shame — and 3'^ou’ll be at leisure all tlie day ’ 

MfT, nihtfdy n.m., decision, settlement. 

nimdUy n.m., low-lying ground 
finvfiir, nimdndy adj., 1. Low-lying, also of low class 
2. Simpleton. 

“ Ekld mirgy dujd adly jkote chafid mile qowdl. 

“ Tin kos lug mil jdt telly to maut nimdne str par 
kheli.^^ 

If you meet a solitary antelope or next a jackal, or a 
herdspian riding a male buffalo — or see an oilman 
within three miles, then, Simpleton, death is playing 
over your head. 

nimbarndy v.n., to be finished or settled, 
ft m w, nimbhndy v.n., to pass, to do, to serve. 
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1%^T, nirdsd, adv., clearly, emphatically, severely. 

** Jetk mas }o tape nirnad, to jdno harkhd ki dsd.** 

If Jeth stokes up with a vengeance, then know there 

is hope of rain. 

,nirle,, n.m., hell, os nark (q.v.). 
finiw, nirdhauy adj., penniless. 

nirdhandy n.m., a pauper. 

nirndbdsiy adj., with empty stomach, hungry; also 
used adverbially, 
mrp, n.m., a king, a prince. 
filMfjr, nirhhdgy adj., wretched (a term of abuse). 

“ Kallar ke khet meiiy pachh pachh mare goiodr. 

Sab ae woh nirbhdgy jiskd biswd kdr.^^ 

In a hard field the villager dies of his toil. He’s the 
most unfortunate of all who'^e land is sour. 

ftrS* , nirbhaiy adj., fearless. 

Hhdi, bhainoiy bhdnjd, bhaydn aur bhohpdl 

“ Pdhchoh bhornbe chhof kCy nirbhai karo beopdr ” 

Brother, brother-in-law, nephew, lord and king [lit. 
the tutelary gods of a village), avoid these five bh’s 
and tiade without fear. 

(The last two are apparently added for alliterative 
reasons. Avoid youi own relations in trade!) 

f^. nirsd, adj., worthless, bad. 

nisdfy n.m., justice (corr. of Urdu imdf). 
ifh, m>,n.m., water, particularly in the eye. 

“ Oujar goddy jdhd jajTy haf pi pal aikhrahi. 

“ Jdt hared jab jdnye, jab dhkheh nir dhalaht ” 

Know a Giijar beaten when his knees (are on the 
ground), a jand tree when its roots (are dry), aptpai 
tree when iis top (is dry), and a Jat when tears 
trickle from his eyes. 

ntrndy v.a., to water or provide with food. 

■JITT, nugrdy adj., ungrateful, an ingrate. 

** Nugrd mdnas mat milOy aur pdpi milo hazdr, 

Ek nugre ke aia par, aau pdpi kd bdr.*^ 

Don’t meet an ingrate, though you meet a thousand 
other sinners. One ingrate bears on his head the 
load of a hundred sinners. 

(Ingratitude the worst of crimes). 
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ne, n.f., a wooden block placed on ground for chopping fodder 
on. 

nedu, adj., bad, worthless. 

iNftirr, neautd, n.ra., 1. Entertainment (of a Brahman). 

2. As nyaundd (q v.). 

Trepan men punji gayi, cliawan men gayd hij. 

“ Pachpan men neauld gayd, chhapan men sab chiz. 

“ Satdwan ke sal men lagd mahind Jeth. 

“ Haize Ici bcmdr'i hui chhuUi muhh aur pet.^' 

In 1953 (Bikramajit = A.D. 1896) stores ran out, in '54 
seed was not left, in *65 there was nothing to contri- 
bute to weddings, in *56 went everything, in *67 
when the month of Joth was in came cholera ; 
stomach and mouth retained nought 
(A record ot the recent trials of the Rohtak District). 

, neautnd , v.a. to entertain (especially of a lirahman). 

“ Kyon andhd neaate, kyori do buldc,^' 

Why entertain a blind man ? Why call two ? 

(If you entertain a blind man you must also entertain 
his guide!) 

nejUf n.f., rope of a drinking well. 
netham, adv., surely, certainly. 
nepd, n.m., produce, outturn (of crops). 
nesang, n.m., a small iron peg in tJie bottom of the /mf 
(q.v.) which prevents its detacliment from the hal. (q.v.). 

we«/ar, adj., sluggish. 
nehy n.m., love. 

Sw, warn, n.m., eye. 
naihj, adj., bad. 
norld, n.m., as nordtrd (q.v.). 
ifPlTT, noU, n.m., purse (worn round the waist). 
iryniT, navJcrd, adj., separate (individual, and not joint). 
naufndj v.n., to run. 

naumin, n.f., the 9th day of either half of the month, 
navhrd, n.m., byre, cattle-yard. 
iUT, nyd, n.m., justice. 

“ Bdr kari ihi khd ne, bar khet ne khd. 

“ Ed]d ho chort kare nyd kaun par /d.” 

Make a fence to a field, and the fence eats it up ! 

Be a Raja and thieve — to whom can one go for justice i 

•UTC, nydr, n.m., fodder. 
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nydrdy adj., separate. 

nydh, adv., this way, thus (of direotion, manner, eto.)^ 

Jis ke sing nydh, us ne hdhweh hyon^ 

Why test the ox in the plough if his horns go thus ? 

Jis ke sing honge nydh, koi degd kyoh,*^ 

Why should any one sell an ox whose horns go so ? 

(In both these oases a downward curve of the horns is 
indicated — it is highly approved). 

nyauhdd, n.m., a system of contribution to wedding ex- 
penditure (for fuller particulars see Sir D. Ibbetson’s’ 
Kamal Settlement Report). 

nyauhnd, v.n , to submit to, yield. 

“ Murakh se nyauhnd bhaldy chdtar ke hhale trds. 

** Je suraj garmi kare, mehh harsan ki ds^^' 

It’s well to yield a fool. At the hands of a wise man 
even trouble is good. If the sun scorches, there is 
hope of rain coming. 

(Out of darkness comes light — and every cloud has a 
silver lining). 

nyaurtd, n.m , a feast day m honor of Durga — (9 such 
days come between the kandgats (q v.), and the Dusehrd, 


pahkhif adj., winged, having wings (pahkh), 

“ Titar jxihkhi bddli, hidwdh kdjil rekh. 

“ Ydh harse wdh ghar kare is men min nd mekhV 

Partridge- feathered clouds— a widow streaked with 
antimony. 

The one will rain, the other take a hUsband — there is 
no picking holes in this 

pahchak, n.f., 6th day of either half of a month. 

‘‘ Skdhdev kcLhe sun Bhddli, Jeth gdlid^imt ro, 

Je Sdwan pahchak gale, ndihj sambat so.*’ 

Says ShAhdev, “ List, Bhadli, Je/A*sgcme (Itf. melted), 
don’t cry. If fifth Satcan goes (without rain) ihen 
it’ll be a bad year.” 

ijly pahth, n.m., a path. 

paktwd, n.m., a boil or gathering. 
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w, pagti bcUf adj. or adv., division by brothers 
ipagfis ) , per capita, 

Wn, pachant^ n.f., same as pachchat (q.v.). 

pachchat, n.f., hard toil, labour, industry (physical). 

^HT, pachnd, v.n., to toil, labour. 

Wr, pachham, n.m., the west. 

po^^bam hudhl, n.m., wisdom after the event, so 
foolishness 

pachhdydh, adj., western 
^1%, pachhdheh, adv., west or westwards. 

pachhetd^ adj., late, backward, late sown. 

"RiNrr, pachheld, n.m., a small wedge rammed under the plough 
to tighten up the share. 

pachheli, n.f., plain silver bangles worn above the glass 
chufi (q.v.). 

pachhofrid, v.a., to winnow. 
pachhwd, n.f., 1. Westwind. 

, adj., 2. In combination with hdl (q.v.). 

qwpc, patdr, n.m., a big round basket with lid to contain clothes, 
etc. 

patdri, n.f., a smaller paidr (q.v.). _ 

paihijnd, n.m., butterfly, moth or fire-fly. 
pafdi, n.f., malaria. 

pafct, n.f. land left fallow for cattle to graze on. 
qfUTfrr, pafkdld, n.m., staircase of masonry or mud to the roof, 
qfift, pafchhi, n.f., a thatch coping to walls, used where the 
Hoil is light to protect them from rain 
pafwd, n.f,, 1. The East. 

adj., 2. In combination with hdl. The East wind, 
n.f., 3. The first day of either half of the month. 

Sdrmn mdh chdle papjod, khele pmi huld le md.'* 

If the east wind blows in Satuan and Magh, the chil- 
dren will play, though their mother calls them. 

(A sign of an abundant harvest). 

padhnd, v.a,, to read. 

v:n., to be educated ^s Urdu parhnd). 

Kydsth M be^ padhd bhald yd mard bhald,*^ 

A Kydsih*6 child is best lettered or beaten, 

(«.e., the scrivening caste is no use for anything else). 
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panihdriy n.f., the strip of wood supporting the share 
of the plough. 

panghat, n.m., drinking well. 

ipTfrc, panlidr, ni., a woman carrying water for her family. 

panhdri, n.f., a woman paid to carry water for others. 
pal, n.f., respect, honour. 

patdl, n.m., as paihtdl (q.v.) the bowels of the earth — the 
infernal regions. 

Mdh machkd Jeih aidl addh pajrwd bdl. 

“ Saida kahe BhddU, barkhd gayi patdl.*^ 

Heat in Magh, cold in Jeih, east wind in Har\ 

Says Saida ‘ Eh, Bhadli, the rain’s gone down below.* 
(All the seasons inverted). 

paihwdrd n.m., a place reserved to make cow-dung fuel 
cakes. 

paddr, adj., stable, constant, lasting (corr. of Persian 
pdeddr). 

padaufd, n.m., an exceedingly fat man. 

“ Nadide ne milid katord, pdni pi pi hud padaufd/^ 

If a glutton find a cup he will drink water till he be- 
comes a pot belly. 

pankdl, n.m., a famine caused by excessive rain or flood- 
ing. 

wr par, conj., but. 

“ Bedhi dagd dede, par bdh dagd nd dr.” 

Your wife may fail you, but your ploughing won’t 
(t.e, , well ploughed land is sure to give a return). 

paras, n.f,, common meeting house of the village or a sub- 
division of it. 

pardh, adj. or postp., far, beyond (chiefly in Jiiajjar). 

pardr, n.m., last year but one- -antepenultimate ; also 
pardr ke sal, 

qxifir, pardl, n.f., rioe-straw. 

parithmi, n.f., the world. 

parosd, n.m., a portion of food, for one man, a ration or 
‘ commons.’ (Term chiefly in use at weddings), 
trwf parkhnd, v.a., to try, prove, test. 

iinfir, pardhdn, n.m., president, chief (corrupted in verse to 
‘ dhdn). 
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pami, n.f. or adj., married, wife. 

“ Chdnd ne chhori harni, mard ne chhori parni” 

The moon’s left * Harni,’ and the husband his wife ! 
{Hami is an astronomical sign. The particular event 
is a sign of a great famine which would drive a man 
to leave his wife in search of labour). 

to! parld din, n.ni., three days hence. 

pcLrluii, n.m., the work of the chamdr who provides all the 
family with shoes as often as wanted. 
parhdn, n.m., clothes (collectively). 
palak, n.f., eye-lid. 
paluryd, n.m., a puppy. 
pale}, n.m., a small plot of vegetables. 
palev, n.f., a preliminary watering before sowing. 

TOT. paM, n.m., an iron spoon for turning over sweets, etc, 
while being cooked. 

ilW, palnd, n.m., a cradle, i.e., basket to carry babies in ; at 
home this basket is suspended from the roof and the baby 
swung in it. 

palwd, n.m., a ladle for oil. 

pamr, n.f., pasturing buffaloes during the night in the rainy 
season. 

“ Waqt bahi mi dharti, pasar chard'i nd ^hdm. 

“ A}dn% vidyd nd U. tinon bigare kdm.^ ’ 

The land not ploughed betimes, the buffalo not 
pastured at eve, the child not learned wisdom — all 
three are bad. 

tfUTilT. paaarnd, v.n.. to bo outstretched. 

^KT, pasdrd, n.m., 1. The place where the carts stand and the 
canes are laid preparatory to pressing 
the juice. 

2. System of well sinking whereby all 
one’s friends and neighbours help 
and are paid by feasting only. 

irSJlTHt, paagdmdn, n.m., an ‘ outside ’ village other than one’s 
own. 

TOT. pahrd, n.ni., watch, guard. • 
pahru, watchman. 

iT^UFT TOb pf^^^ ^d, tarkd, n m., sdlwdn pahr, the 7th watch of 
. the day. 
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n.f., ^ncAu«Cn pahr, the 6th watch of the 

day. 

q^fflW paMam chot, adv., at the first attempt, first of all. 

pdnkhi, n.f., a small water-course in canal lands. 

Utirr, pdngldj adj., crippled. 

pdhchen, n.f., the 6tli day of either half of the month. 

^rfVT. pdnddi a pandit. 

pdndyd, n.m., a pandit. 
pdgH, n.f., a turban used by younger persons, 
qrw, pdchhe, adv., behind, after. 
pdchhldf adv., latter. 

VTX, pdt, n.m., 1. Horizontal beam for supporting the well- 
wheel. 

2. Cotton thread. 

pdtfi, n.f., 3 strips of wood, forming the base oidbcharkhd 
or spinning wheel. 

«rTWT. pdinA, v.n., to be paid, procured, t,g-,mdng mhinpdUi=^ 

the debt cannot be discharged — heaurd pd^==news was 
procured. 

})d)\ n.ui., sowing after one ploughing only. 

HlfWf, n.m., the trough of the well, into which the 

bucket of water is emptied, 
qrrfwr, pdrnd- v.a., to split, tear (Urdu phdrnd). 
wrw, pdtf n.m., leaf. 

pdUin, n.f., shoes. 

WT#!, pdtif n.f., a strip of iron or leather for strengthening and 
repairing. 

Wrift, pdtti, n.f., dried leaves of mung, moth or uj'd- 
trrwaT, pdthnA, v.a., to pat or knead (oow-duug cakes or lumps 
of guf or bricks). 

VifT. pddrdf adj., straight, plain. 

VTifT. pdnd, n.m., the major subdivision of a village. 

pdnni, n.f., a kind of grass (used usually for anatherum 
muricatum and sometimes of eaccharum munja), 

pdpriy n.f., thin crusts forming on the earth due to heat 
following slight rain (see rdhpar)- 
^ par pafm, v.n., to come to an end, be finished. 

p&l, n.m., the high banks round a tank formed by excava- 
‘ tions. 
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«rrvr, pdld^ n.m., see dhiAkar; the leaves of zizyphus nunh 
mularia dried and ready to be used for fodder. 
pdli, n.m., oowherd. 

“ Pdli kkdld pdl pSy kJudd sukdwe kes. 

“ Main pdli bujhdiy ghar gori kaisi ek. 

“ Achhi gori pdili, sappdri kaisd rang. 

“ Kde kaisd kdmfd^ muf tuf Idge ang. 

“ Yoh doM khub kehdy yoh Idgyd mere ang. 

'' Ek kdld dohd aur kaho, chaluii tumhdre sang. 

Kdle koU kair key kale bam ke kdg. 

** Kdle gori ke kesy jdno baiihd bdsak ndg. 

“ Yoh bhl dohd kh'&b kehdy yoh bhi Idgyd mere ang. 

Ek dhavXd dohd aur kahoy Ud) chcUdh tumhdre 
sang. 

• Dhaule gdye bdchhfdy dhaudi rui kopds. 

** Dhaule gori ke daht. jdno fdrd khilyd dkds.^^ 

(Note— -the form bujhdi is not Ja4u). 

The cowherd standing on the dam, 

Standing dries his hair. 

I ask you, oowherd 
“ What’s the girl for you at home i ” 


Good’s the girl that’s slim, 
“Coloured like the betel. 

“ Straight as a twig of banana 
“ And her body bows and swa 3 rs.” 

“ You’ve sung that couplet well, 

“ Well has it pleased my fancy. 

“ Read me a couplet of black, 

“ And I’ll go along with you.” 


“ Black is coal of the kair tree, 

“ Black are the crows of the wood, 
“ Black are a lass’ locks, 

“ Like the coils of a huge snake.” 


“ Well said this couplet too, 

“ It too has pleased my fancy. 

“ Tell^me too a couplet of white, 

“ Then will 1 go along wifh you.” 


“ White are cows and their calves, 
‘ White is cotton too, 
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“ White are a lass’ teeth 
“ Like a star shining in the sky.” 

(In this Theocritean discourse a girl is supposed to be 
testing the wits of a cowherd who wants to marry 
her). 

pdlct, n f., a cow or buffalo that has failed to be covered 
at the proper time. 

'pdlfi, n.f., a basket holding 10 or 12 sers of grain. 
iTTfrift, 'pdlti n.m., foundling, adopted child. 

pdlputr, n.m., a waif, brought up in one’s house. 
pdhkas, n.m., other village than one’s own ; of. the reve- 
nue term pdM = cultivation by an outsider. 
pdkgdm, u.m., as pdhkas (q.v.). 
fijlrt, pihdi, n.f., body. 

fi y u irr, pichhwd, n.f. or adj., as pachhivd (q.v.) 
fq^T, ptfwi, n.m. squasher the man who used to break and 
squash the canes in the wooden sugar press 

“ Ka! ke pehch laqde ke, kolhu dene lagi sarkdr. 

Ldweh zammddr pif leh qande, dhore dhore chaleh 
pdhch ke dhdhde. 

‘ Pifid ki kismat khoti, millt nahih chikn'\ roti,*^ 

The Sirkar’s began tointioducethe machine sugar press. 
The people get it they squash tlie canes ; round go 
the poor old five-bob bullocks. 

Iirs the squasher’ s luck, 

He gets no buttered bread. 

(In the iron press there is no need to break up the 
canes before pressing and the pifid has disappeared). 

fqfW, pifwd, n.f., the Ist day of either half of the month, hadi 
or mdi (q.v.). 

finn, pitd, n.m., father, used "chiefly by Pandits (also in Jhajjar 
by Jats). 

* * Mdh par dM pitd par ghofd , bahut nahih to thofd ihot'd . ’ ’ 
A girl favours her mother and a horse it’s sire 
It’s so a bit if not entirely. 

pipayd, n.m., a cuckoo (hierococcyx varius). 

Popularly believed to have a hole in the 
neck^ its only method of drinking being 
to catch rain drops itl the hole. The 
superstition is based on the fact perhaps 
that its note, which is very like the koirs 
but less rising and harsh, is heatd in the 
rains only 
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pirthl, n.f. , world. 

pirwd, n.f., east wind; also adjectivally in combination 
with bdL 

filWT, pilld, n.m., a puppy 
^ n.m., husband. 

pindy n.f.. a cotton pad bound on the spindle for m(V 
(q.v.), to turn over. 

^rfvT, pindd, n.m., hub in a charkhi or spinning wheel. 
pifi n.f. pain. 

pirnd, v.a.. to squash (of canes, etc.). 
ftiT, p/dAd, n.m., a woman’s low stool used mostly for spin- 
ning. 

JIto, pitas, n.f., wife of husband’s or wife’s father’s younger 
brother 

piiesrd or pitasrd, am., husband’s or wife’s father’s 
younger brother. 
ftiTT, piyd, n m., husband, lover. 

pil, n.f., fruit of the jdl (salvadora oleoides). 

^9, pild, u f., as pil (q.v.). 

trw pil€^ hddal, n.m., one houi before sunrise. 
pisdl, n.f., husband’s house. 
pihar, n.m., father’s house (of a woman). 

pihi, n.f., watering animals, p'lht kd ku ftd , a well for water- 
ing cattle at. 

HUT, piignd, v.n , 1. To succeed. 

2. To be afforded 

e.g, 1. BU'i dandd men main abbal pugyd, 
i,e. I come out 1st in the game of b d. 
e.g. 2. Ugdhi ndhin puge, 

i.e. Revenue cannot be afforded ; people can’t pay 
up. 

H^iirT«rf, puchkdrnd, v.a., to soothe (an animal). 

H^, ptUravg, n.m., as putr, son 
gtr, purd, n.f., as partvd (q.v.). 

H^ % pwr ke sal, oi more commonly ' pur ke,^ n.m , next or 
last year. 

H^, purkh, n.m., a man. 

H^if, purlin n.f., as mdni (q.v.). 

pwi, n.f., picking of cotton crops by menials or labourers 
^ not belonging to the family and remunerated by a share of 
the pickings. 
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pUngi, n.f., same as kUngi (q.v.). 
phnjii n.f., capital, stock in trade. 

puhjriy n.f., the twisted end of the Ido (q.v.), in which a 
peg fits and joins it to the ndhdni (q.v.). 

VfT, pdfdy n.m., a wheat cake cooked in ghi and sugar, in use at 
weddings. 

jmni, n.f., cotton, cut in short lengths, ready for spinning. 
puno, n.f., last day of 2nd or light half of the month. 
wnsTi?!, pwranmdehi, full moon. The last day of the light 
(second) half of the month. 
pumd, n f., as puno (q.v.) 

iivr. piUd, n.m., the top leaves of cane or of aar or pdnni grass 
used for thatching, etc. 

pultt n.f., a bundle of straw of joiodr or bdjrd. 
pe, postp., on, upon. 

“ Ashrafioh ki lut, aur koelon pe mohr,^^ 

Spends his gold like loot, and puts a seal upon his 
charcoal ! 

(Penny wise, pound foolish). 
peo n.m , father 

peosdl, n.f. , father’s house. 

“ Sdxvan paihli pahchwm je dhafdke bdl 
Tain jdyo kahthd Mdlwe, main jduh peosdl.** 

If there’s thunder in the wind on the first fifth of Sdr 
wan, go you, my husband, to M41w4; I’m off to my 
father’s house. 

(A sure sign of famine.) 

pehch, n.m.. a steam factory, especially cotton ginning 
press. 

UltpeU, n.f., bust, chest. 
t¥i9T. peM, adj , bulky, fat. 

“ Khet retldt bail peUd.** 

Be my field sandy and my bullock fat. 

tvr, pedd, n.m., tree trunk. 

per, n.m., tree trunk, as pedd (q.v.). 

tv P^l dend, v.a., 1. To press, urge (a horse or cattle). 

2. To press (oil or cane). 
paihdd, n.m., large earthen water-pot. 
paihtdly n.m., the interior, bowels of the earth. 
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paini, n.£., handle of whip or goad. 

Hath paint hdjrd^ mendak phudak jowdr, 

“ Aur kif ndl hotoe math goiodr.^' 

Sow bdjrd a goad’s length, and jowdr a frog’s jump 
apart ; moth and gowdr like a string of ants. 

painnd, adj., sharp, keen (of wind, taste, tongue, knife, 
etc.) 

paiydht n.m., a wheel. 
pair, n.m., the threshing floor. 
paihndd, n.m., as paihdd (q.v.) 

paihhdt, n.f., a wooden bracket on a wall to hold two or 
more pots. 
paihrd, n.m., watch 

‘ Budhe kareh haadoni, aur jhind kdpaf leh, 

“ Woh nar duhe jdniye, jo sole paihrd deny 

Old men who go buying, and wearing fine clothes 
And men who sleep on the watch — 

Count them good for naught. 

paihlrd, adj., former. 

^HT, pond, v.a., to cook. 

pohan, n.m., a donkey. 

poho, n.m., the 10th month of the vear — December to 
January. 

paunch, ii.i., power, capacity, reach ( = Urdu pahuhch), e.g., 
meri paunch ndhih aai, i.e., not within ray reach. 
pauTi n.m., hemp and other fibre plants steeped in water, 
e.g., pauf adf rakhnd — to steep hemp, etc., in water; ret- 
ting. 

paun, n.f., wind. 

Paun chalc uird, andj khde nd kvXrdy 

If the north wind blows, even the dogs will not eat up 
the grain. 

(i.e. there will be such plenty that the dogs even will 
be tired of eating). 

qhlt, pauli, ni., the cattle shed and sitting room "that forms 
the entry of a house, 
int, prdi, adj,, other’s, foreign. 

prit, n.f., friendship, love (Jats only use the term of third 
parties and not of themselves). 
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StSt, 'pritiy n.m., a friend (Jats only use the term of third persons 
and not of themselves). 


XR 

phahliduh, n.m., extravagance. 
iffHT, pharaknd, v,n., to shy, caper (of a horse). 

phafkd, n.m. , a kind of grasshopper that damages the 
young Autumn crops. 

phaldndy pron., so and so, such and such. adj. 
phcddnd dhink^d, as phcddnd (q.v.). 
phalejy n.m., as palej (q.v.). 

^ilVnc, phalydr, n.m., chaff of muhgy moihy mash and gowdr 
HW, phalady n.m., gate or entrance of a village. 

phdhgfiy n.f., the flanges of the wheel of a charkhd or 
spinning wheel. 

phdhSy n.m., stubble, remaining after the crop is out. 

VW, phdgaUy n.m., the 12th month of the year — February to 
March . 

qrrWT, phdMy n.m , a cross between a spade and mattock (same 
as kcbasi, q.v.). 

^1^, phdliy n.f., the share of the plough. 

^'AUkdth aur aukhe phaU, kdtak halddh aur hhddoh 
hdliV 

When damp the plough {lit. wood), when dry the share ; 

in Katak the bullocks, in B*hadon the ploughman. 
(These are the times when its hardest work for eac*h of 
the persons or things named). 

phiky n.f., 1. Want, necessity. 

2. Spittings. 

phutkafy n.f , change (of coin). 
phudaky n f., a hop, jump. 

phvlkdy n.m., thin cake of wheat bread (same as mahdd). 
phulaiy n.f.. threshing by drawing a heavy weight yoked 
to a pair of bullocks over the crop. 

■^¥irr, phetndy v.a., to come across, to meet. 

W, phaihay n.f., trouble, care. 

^ ** Le lend maihSy kat jdegi fJiaiha.^* 

Buy a buffalo, and your trouble will disappear. 
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bant, n.m., a twist fof rope, etc.). 

handarwdl^ ii.m., mango leaves hung by a string on the 
door of a liouse on occasions of rejoicing. 

handi khdndy n.m., prison. 

“ Rdnghat hhale kaldl ke, kih handi khdne. 

“ Kih ghofe ki piih, kih duhge dhdne."' 

The ranghar and the kalal are good wlien in jail, or on 
the back of a horse or deep in wealtli. 

bahdhejf n.m., 1. Prohibition, interdiction. 

2. Settlement, agreement. 

3. Bundle wrapped in cloth. 

Wliif, bakaty n.m., time (Urdu tmqt). 
bakaly n.m., 1. Skin of man. 

2. Bark of a tree, 

bakdly n.m., a banyd, 

bakwddy n.f., ‘battering, silly taJk (as Urdu bak and bak- 
wds). 

bakhefdy n.m., 1. Falsehood, ill-faith. 

2. Quarrelling, quarrelsomeness. 

bakhernay V.a.y to scatter broadcast (seed, or pice among 
the poor at a wedding). 
bakhaurdy n.m., metal tumbler. 

mf, hagar, n.m., yard, courtyard (Urdu sahan)\ also (‘lose 
quarters, t.c., a room enclosed by others. 
iHR, hachaUy n.m., speech, talk. 

bachdrndy v.a. or n., to think, discriminate, recognize. 

‘ ‘ Za/ sajan hat aih nau dhkh samdn bachdr, 

“ Dugndy tigndy chaugndy ghaiat raihat ek 
Know the fool and the wise man are like the figures 
8 and 9. 

Double, treble, quadruple them respectively; one 
diminishes, and the other remains constant. 

(8 is the fool. ” 8x2 = 16, and 1+6 = 7; 8x3 = 24 and 2 + 4 = 0; 
8 X 4 = 32, and 3 + 2 = 6. 

9 is the wise man. 9x2=18 and 1+8 = 9; 9x3 = 27 and 2 + 7 
= 9; 9x4 = 36 and 3 + 6 = 9). 
wf^F, bachhiydf ni., as bdchhfi (q v.). 
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win, halefy n.m., partition, division (of eveiything). 
wifhp, hataurd, n.m., stock of cattle-dung cakes. 

“ Kaudi ne jofe, haiaufe ne tofe,'* 

Counts the cowries, but breaks up a whole stack of 
fuel. 

(Penny wise, pound foolish). 
w«i, haUe, adj., pi., gathered together, assembled. 
w*wt, batydn, n.f., footpath, track. 

WWwV batyaUf n.m., traveller, guest. 

“ Be kdi kd doM^ pair kd wg. 

Nit uth chcdeh batyau log, 

** Jin ki marm adh bich ndr. 

Bind agan yeh jal jden chdr,^^ 

A fine for no offence, or mourning for a son, 

Travellers who rise and march each day, 

Or he whose wife has died in mid life, 

These four need no fire to burn with. 

WWfXT, haderd, adj., the biggest, or oldest, among several. 

Wit. boddd, ad). , big, large , usually in comparison. 
wt|W^,bardangi, ad)., 1. Bbameless. 

2. Indigent. 

Wfwr, barnd, v.n., to get in, enter, penetrate. 

Chdr kluLfe, chdr pare, eh eh men do do bare,*' 

Four uprights, four horizontals .* in each one two 
inserted. 

(Answer — a bed). 

WfWT, barwd, n.m., buds of the kair (q.v.). 

Wtf^rWT, bafhdpd, n.m., old age. 

wfl badhi, n.m., a caste of carpenters (less common in this 
District than khdti, q.v.). 

WWW. banak, n.m., merchant, trader. 

wwwi, banajy money-lending. 

wiwhw, bankhandy n.m., a great wood, forest. 

wwifl, hanahtiy n.f., cotton stalk. 

wwwfl, banstiy n.f., m banahti (q.v.)* 

w^, battfy adv., more. 

Do ghar batti mdugnCy par ehalnd masdl ki chdMni,** 

^ He'll travel by tdrchlight though he has to beg from 
* two more houses. 

(Spoken of a person who lives beyond his means). 
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fifVWT, baUdndf v.n., to talk, to converse. 

(It does not mean to tell or explain as in 
Urdu). 

“ Banyd hestvdn eh se, is men aniar ndh. 

* ‘ DJuin wdU se hit kareh resi rem batldweh. 

“ Nirdhane ne dekh palak yeh vlH jhdhpeh.** 

The baniya and harlot are alike; there’s no difference 
here. 

They love the rich man and speak to him sweetly : 

At the sight of a poor man they close their eyelids. 

wefT, bathwdi n.m., a kind of weed, used as a vegetable also 
{chenopodium album). 

WiffW, badhdu, adj., surplus, in excess, 
iw ban, n.m., forest. 

banasti, n.f., as banshti (q.v.), cotton stalk. 
hani, n.f., the wood surrounding the village. 
banjoid, n.m., a client of a moneylender, 
wnfr, banrd, n.m. , bridegroom. 
banri, n.f., bride. 

bambi n.f., the hole of a big snake. 

•T, bar, n.f., time, turn, occasion — corruption of hdr. 

bardfu, adj., unirrigated, dependent on rainfall (of land, 
soil). 

HTWK, baron brdbar, adv., equallv (an intensive form of 
brdbar). 

“ Odf{ wdld sadd dewdld, bhaihswdld ddhe. 

“ Ode todld baron brdbar, hakriwdld hddhe.'* 

He who keeps a cart is always bankrupt, and the 
buffalo-keeper half way to it. The cowherd makes 
gain balance loss, and the goatherd shows a profit. 

barhhd, n.f., rain. 
harfnd, v.a., to forbid, to caution. 

“ Kahihd te barje ndri, t4 mat bo ihkh hi kydri, 

**Tubo le bdjrd bdfi, teri mdng utr jde sdrV 
Cautions her husband the woman don’t sow a field 
of cane. You sow millet .and cotton, and all your 
debt will disappear.” 

wi, bart, n.m., half gelt bullock. 

baarrd, n.m., 1. Sand mat with in sinking a well. 

2. Runnel—of a well only. 
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harri, n.f,, 1. 8and met with in sinking a well. 

2. A strong rope made by twisting together three 
strands of jewfi (q v.); used for netting 
sides of a cart. 

IV harre, n.f., a noise made to turn bullocks in plough or cart 
to left. 

barsdtvndy v.a., to winnow. 

harsaudhiyd, n m., a farm-servant engaged for the year. 
harhoidt n.m., as much gross or other fodder as a man 
can carry on his head. 

Wfr, half n.m., a twist (of lope, etc.). 

bally n.f., two iron rings which join the well-block, and tlie 
boujt (q V.). 

basdkh, n.m. the 2nd month of the year — April to May. 

basdvmty n.f., merchandise, trade. 
basehdy n.m., livings abiding, c.g'., ‘ ;e Sarkdr baad rakhey 
mhdrd basebd hogd^ “ if the Government helps us, we can 
maintain our houses and village.” 

‘ ‘ Mdgh men kket hahed ndy aur ghat men chale kaked nd, 
“ Ghilri men ghi tayd ndy upar ahdh aahed nd. 

Baao to aaht par basebd kuchh rehd nd,^ ’ 

Field not ploughed in Magh and your word not heeded 
in the house : no ghi heating in the pot • the money- 
lender not bearing with you — ^yes you may live but 
there’s nothing worth living for left. 

hahdy V., past., became ; a purab form; the verb is defective. 

“ Lakri jal koeld hahdy koeld jal bahi rdkh. 

‘‘ Main pdpan aisi jail, koeld bahi nd rdkh.^* 

The wood burned aqd became charcoal, the charcoal 
burned and became ash. I poor sinner have burned 
so there’s neither coal nor ashes. 

(The cry of a disappointed woman). 

I'll bahiy V. past., feminine of bahd (q.v.). 
bahUy n.f., wife. 

Sda ahtkd bolndy aur bahU ahtki chup, 

' Bhddoh ahtkd bar and y jeth ahtki dhup,'^ 

Let the mother-in-law speak freely, and the daughter- 
in-law be silent. Let rain be heavy in Bhddoh y and 
the sun’s heat full in Je^, 

bahurydy n f., as banhufid (q.v.). 
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ft«T, bdnkdf adj., 1. Good-looking, foppish, fashionable. 

2. Curved, crooked. 

“ Ode to aingal bdnki^ aur chdl hdnki gJwfidn. 

“ Mard to murhhal hdhkd, naini hdnki goridn.^' 

A cow’s glory her horns, and a mare’s her paces ; 

A man’s his moustaches, a woman’s her eyes. 

“ Dhauli idng dhohind, aur hhuri mdhchh sundr, 

‘ Tin jdton kd kyd puchhnd — jo hdnki idng kumhdr. 

White legs, the washerman’s wife; brown moustache, 
the goldsmith 

Band) legs, the potter: what need to ask their tliiee 
castes ^ 

iffli, hdngd, adj., curved, crooked. 

“ Bhint kyon hdnqi^ hahu kyon ndngi,"* 

Why is the wall crooked and the wife naked ^ 

(Because the cotton crop has failed and there is not 
enough even to make a ])lumb line). 

^i'^hdhgrUf adj , unirrigated, dependent on rainfall (of land or 
soil only) 

hdnjh^ n.f,, barren. 
hdni, n.f., fodder. 

bandit n.i., a maid-servant (among the Rdnghafs like 
Hagar). 

Sat mat hdr eh hdwre, aaf hdre pat jd, 

“ Sat ki hdhdi lachhmi, phir milegi d.” 

Don’t lose righteousness, 0 fool: if you lose it respect 
goes too. Riches are the handmaiden of righteous- 
ness and will come again 

hdh8t n.f., bad smell, stench. 

hdkri, n.f., twisted anklet going over instep. 

WT#, hdkli. n.f., grain cooked with sugar, given to women who 
come to sing on auspicious occasions 

Jaisi teri hdkli ^ waiad mhdrd git? * 

Our song will be according to your offering. 

hdkhfit n f., a cow or buffalo going off milk. - 
WTlif, hdgaTt n.m , the dry land of tiissar, Bikanir, etc 
“ Kdl hdgaf at upje, hurd hdhman te ho.'*'* 

Famine comes from the Bdgaf as evil from the Brah- 
man. 
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hdgri, adj., 1 . Belonging to B6gar (q.v ). 

2. Unirrigat^, dependent on rainfall— of 
land. 

ITJ?, hdgrit', adj.. belonging to Bdgaf (q.v.). 
tr^l, hdchnd, v.a., to read. 

bdchhfd, n.m., a calf (for the first two years of its life). 
hdchhri, n.f., a heifer (for the first two years of its life). 
ajn^hdchhru, n.m., pi., calves of either sex. 

C\ 

** Ko-gdydh kd hdehhfH, ho ndridh kd p&t 
** Kadi nd host ujld, saufidh mdhh kd siit.* ** 

Calves of bad cows, sons of bad women. 

Cotton of quilts — these three are never good. 

bdju n.m., 1. Jamb, side-posts of doorway. 

2. Lintel of doorway. 

3. An armlet generally made of rupees strung 

together. 

y n w ftsi bdju chauk, n.m., as bdju band (q.v.). 

VTVT bdjd phul, n.m., an ornamental armlet with one silver 
boss. 

bdju band, n.m., an ornamental armlet with big silver 
bosses. 

bdjnd, v.n., to be called, named. 

WT». bat, n.m., 1. Weight (for scales). 

2. Division. 

3 Travel. 

bdt dekhnd, to await, expect. 
bddnd, v.a., to reap, to cut. 

6dn, cotton plant, cotton. 

WTfifT, bdrnd, v.a., to put in,.in8ert. 

tm, bdt, n.f., custom (as well as the ordinary Urdu meanings). 

WTwr, bdtd, n.m., same as bdii (q.v.), i.e,, stalks, but bigger in 
size. 

wrWt, bdii n.f., 1. A long bundle of bdjrd stalks put in a thatch 
roof to support the loose stalks thereon. 

2. A candle. 

3. Talking, discourse. 

* ‘ Kheii bdii chdkri aur ghofe kd iahg, 

“ Yeh to kare dp se, chdke Idkh log ho sahg,'’ 

Farming, talking, service, and girthing a horse ; 

I Do these yourself, though a hundred ^ousand men be 

with you. 
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hddhf adj., more. 

WTifr, hddhdf n.m., inorease, excess, profit. 

bdbUy n.m., father. 

W, 6(fr, n.m., Sunday. 

hdrast n.f. 12th day of either half of the month. 

wnr. hdl, n.f., 1. Ear of bdjrd, wheat or barley. 

2. Wind. 

i, bdldky n m., child. 

WT^, bdM, n.m., child. 

bdlu ret, n.f., sand mot with in sinking a well, 
wnrr, hdwni, adj., as hdcld, mad (bdord is also used). 

WT9. bds. n.m., dwelling, abode, abiding. In composition seen 
in the name of many villages as Mdnkdwds, Nydbds, etc. 
WTOir, n.m., a fabulous seipent of Hindu mythology — 

Bdsak nag is used for a huge snake. 
bdsan, n.m., an earthen vessel. 
bdh, n.m., as hdhn, ploughing. 

8kdh laut jdwe, par hdh nd laute,*^ 

The moneylender may fail you, but not the furrowed 
land. 

mm, bdhn, n.m., ploughing, 

bdhman, n.m.. Brahman, 
firim, hid], n.m., interest, 
fwnwt, bikkamd, v.n., to be scattered. 
bicMr, n.m. , thinking. 

fVuiK, bijdr, n.m., bull, same as khdgar or dnkal (q.v.). 
bitol, n.f., assembly. 

WlfT, biiautd, n.m., stock of cow-dung fuel. 

, hidyd, n.f. , knowledge. 
finiF, hidvud, n.f., a widow. 

Jdt, bairdgi, ndiwd chauihe bidvod ruir. 

“ Yeh chdron bhukfie bhale, dhdpe karen bigdr-'' 

The Jat, Bairagi, second calf, and fourthly the widow— 
TheseJour are best hungry : sated they do evil. 

bidh, n.f., way, means; kis bid?t = \\ow i 

bidhaknd, v.n., 1. To fear. 

2. To shy (of an animal). 
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fw«r, postp., without, as bind, often used in composition as 
‘ un ’ in a non-privative. 

‘ ‘ Bin mirchoh ke ghote bhang, bin bhdyoh he hare jahg 
“ Bin paiaon ke nahdwe gang, bhang nd fang nd gahgJ' 
Pound hemp without pepper, fight without fellows, 
Bathe in the Ganges without coppers: it’s no hemp, 
no fight, no Ganges ! 

Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark.” 

binauld, n.m , cotton seed. 

Baht hinaule bhuri kMe, hal chaldn lahdd jde. 

CIuil mere lahde ek haldi, phir jofuh to Bam duhdU 
“ Eh damgaje kis'i aur ne de, kddhi save khei hi ek nd 
kare,^^ 

Says the bullock, “The white buffalo eats fodder and 
cotton seed, while the short* 
tailed bullock goes to the 
plough.” 

Says the farmer, “Come, my shod -tailed bullock, 
one ploughing! Then, by God, 
ni not yoke thee again.” 

Says the bullock, “Give your blarney to some one 
else. Don’t you make one dose 
of the whole field ! ’ ’ 

f^^ipt,b%nkut, n.f., (1) A cow that won’t let itself be milked 
because its calf has died. 

(2) A cow going off milk. 

ftrw, birchh, n.m., a large full-grown tree. 
birld, adj., sparse, uneven (of a crop). 
hirwd, n.m., a tree. 

hil, n.m., hole of small animals, i.e., snake, mouse, etc. 
fif^T, n.m., a male cat. 

hildi, n.f., a female cat. 
fklTT^, hiUo, n.m., as hila (q.v.). 

“ Turk, jdt aur muhdchafd, bandar bhirf bildo. 

“ Yeh chheoh nd apne, bhdweh dudh kalore pildo.*^ 

The Mussalman, the Jat, the cut-throat, the monkey, 
the wasp and the cat : these six will never be your 
friends though you give them cups full of milk. 

^irtUT bilond. v.a., to churn. 
biloni, n.f. , a churn. 
biaar, n.m., necessity, need. 

\ 
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fWilT, biadnd, v.a. , to purchase. 

Do SdivaUt do bhddwe, do kdtak, do md, 
phande dhore beck ke ndj hisdwan /rf.” 

Two Savxms, two Bhadona, two Kataka, two Magh8\ 

Go sell your cattle and buy grain. 

(If the intercalary month fall after any of these it is 
considered a sure sign of impending famine.) 

bisdl^ n.m., recess inside the living room of the house. 
firoPiW, hisdaat, n.f., residence, living. 

n.m., a share in the village and so one’s landed 
property — The ownership of a village is often still divided 
on so many ploughs or the 20 biswda of a bigha. 

bisweddr, n.m., landowner with a share in the common 
property of the village. 

binid, n.m., wooden handle of any implement. 
bij^ n.f., lightning. 

“ Sdwan paihli panchwin, bddal ho nd bij\ 

‘ ‘ Becho gddi balddn nipje kuchh nd chij. * ’ 

If there be no cloud or lightning on the dark fifth of 
Sdwan y sell your cart and cattle, nothing will grow. 
(A sign of famine.) 

bijndy n.m. a hand fan. 

flWT, bijhndy v.n., to be eaten away (of w -od). 
ftwi, hiihdy n.f., droppings of birds. 

hifhy n.m., forest or grass preserve, 
ftw, hity n.f., grazing fees taken by a herdsman for looking after 
another man’s cattle. 

iftT, bir, n.f., woman (strictly a married woman in her husband’s 
house). 

hir bat, adj. or adv., division per stirpes — by wives. 
hirhdniy n.f., as bir (q.v.). 

bundd hdhdiy n.f., a few drops of rain, ** spitting.” 
bukhy n.f., sand that pours into a well from the spring level. 
IWT, huldy n.f., calling, summoning. 

buld dldy n.m., one who calls (the dhdnak or chiifhd 
whose duty it is to assemble tl\e villagers). 

buldy n.m., bullock broken to plough or cart. 

Qhofidh rdji bulddh andj,^* 

A kingdom by horses. 

Grain by bullocks. 
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huhdrif n.f. , a fine broom or brush usually made ol ^ or 
pdnni grass. 

b&d, n.f., father’s sister. 

tfar, b^hgd, n.m., circular stack containing straw of wheat or 
^ any other broken straw. 
i V, bUnt, n.m«, a single gram-plant. 

**AgeUl bUhtt pachheti sdhthri,'* 

One plant of early gram (is worth) an armful later. 
bdjni, n.f., ear-studs. 

Mimr, bdjhnd, y.a., to ask, enquire. 

bimbld, n.m., ohafi of hdjrd used for litter. 

JjC, bdr^ n.m., the white powdery bloom which protects the 
ripening jowdr and hdjrd. 

^T, bdrd, n.m., cleaned sugar. 

Wm, heaurd, n.m., knowledge, news. 

Equivalent of Urdu khabr; biaurd is also used, 
tiff hejhafi n.f. , a mixture of barley and gram. 
tfT. berdi n.m., infantry — rarely army in general. 
hedaUi 

** AUi bedan apni am pardi, kyd apni kyd pardi sah 
eke pif^ 

Your own pain and another’s are all one. 

Whether your own or another’s count it all the same 
pain. 

bedi, n.f., altar, before which bride and bridegroom are 
married. 

h’ebaSf adj., out of control (of an animal), perforce, invol- 
untary. 

tt, bAe, n.t., sister — used loosely to any girl of the village. 

tt, ber. n.m., the small berry of the zizyphus nummularia, 
eaten as fruit. 

tvT, herd, n.m. as bowdrd ; sowing. 

herdnd, adj., outside, hence foreign, somebody else’s. 
bel^ n.f., chain used to secure cart bullocks at night on road. 

dekin, n.f., 1. An iron pivot in a charkM or spinning 
wheeL 

2. Large round clod-crusher drawn by four 

bullocks. 

3. Sucar press. 

* 4. Cotton-ginning band machine, 

ttt, belt, n.m., the leader pair of bullocks in a cart. 
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behtif n.m., snuJl metal cap. 
heawd^ prostitute. 

**8abhi jdU gopdl ki, tin jdt he pir. 

* * Bind gwfz lane nothin hanak beewd Mr." " 

AH (other) castes are God’s, but three are without 
mercy — 

The Baniya, Prostitute and Ahir, incline nowhere 
without self-interest. 

hainddt adj., crooked, bandy. 

** phili dhoti bdnyd. tdfi muchh eundr. 

**Baihde pair kumhdr ke^ tinoh adhl pdhchdn."" 

Loose loin cloth, the Baniya, moustache curled up, 
the Goldsmith. 

Bandy Ic^s the potter — all three are easily recognised. 

*^9 baith^ n.f., revenue (the amount settled on any one as his 
share). 

baHhalf adj., ordinary heavy plough (in contrast to Ndg or 
Ndri), 

9WT, baiydf n.m., the weaver bird (plocoeus baiya). 
bair, n.m., enmity. 

“ Jidhar jde pdni naihr^ vdhar jde hcmdri bair,’" 

Where goes the canal water, 

There go sickness and enmity. 

9Tir bairan, n.f. (a woman), enemy, 
bairi^ n.m., enemy. 

baihfd, n.m. , a calf of one and a half or two years. 
baihfiy n.f., a heifer of one and a half or two years. 
baihfkdy n.m., calf of 1 year old. 
haihfkiy n.f., heifer of 1 yew old. 
baihldhy n.f., barren cow or buffalo. 
bojhfdy n.m., shrub, a low tree. 
boddy adj., weak, poor, worn out. 

boyyd, n.m., a small basket to take seed or food to tiie 
fields. 

iftw, holy n.m., voice, call, note. 

^ tTfiT, bol bdldy adj., quiet. 

ifiWT irrwi, bowd khdwd, n.m. (eating what he sows), a tenant at 
wiU with no stake in the village beyond his tenancy. 
ifNiTT bowdrdy n.m., sowing. 
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hohni, n.f., a smalL basket made of twigs or straw to 
ooUeot jdl berries in. 

n.f., cross iron bars over the mandal (q.v.). 
hauld, adj., mad, crazy. 

hauU hilchh, n.m., idiot (a term of abuse). 
hauhurid, n.f., any young wife of the house, e.g. son’s 
or younger brother’s. 

sWurr, hauhkrdf n.m., same as rarkd (q.v.). 
wVwfinr, hauhrndt v.n., to come quickly, overtake. 
i|t, hrd, n.m., hog. 
irrvfnr, hrdjndt v.n., to live. 

firw, brit, n.f., the clientele of a Brahman or a particular client 
(Urdu jajmdn). 

firwWTI, brihaapat, n.f., Thursday. 




bhajnd, v.a., to worship. 
bhafwd, n.m., blockiiead. 

** Mm chdm te chdm katdweh^ bhauh par aukfe sowen^ 

** Ohdg kahe yih tinoh bkarwe^ udhal jdeh aur roweh. 

“ Apni garz ne chdm kaHweh par ghar mkfc aowch, 

. “ Karkar pichhli prii piyd ki udhal jdeh aur roweh,'' 

Cut skin from a dead skin, sleep squeezed on the 
earth, elope and weep — says Ohag these three must 
be blockheads. 

Reply , ‘ Nay one cuts leather for his own needs ; they 
sleep squeezed (only) in another’s house — and a 
woman elopes and weeps for love lately borne to a 
friend. 

bhaddyif n.f., congratulation. 

bhadwdr, n.m., land ploughed in bhddoh and left fallow 
for spring crop. 

** Sddhu bowe, adfh bdh, yeh bhvl jde, bhadwdf.'^ 

Would you sow a spring crop, plough in Har. If you 
fail to do so, at least in Bhadon. 

bhanung, n.f. , two thin upright sticks between two gudfia 
'* (q^v.) to prevent the mdl (q.v.) riding too far right or leR ; 
soe charkhd or spinning wheel. 

ivmi, bhambdt n m., the sound of bh. 
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hhayydf n.m., brother. 

“ Bhdi hhald nd hhayydf sab se hhald ropayd,'^ 

Nor one brother nor another is any good. 

Money is best of all. 

bharan, n.f., rain, 
bJiartdrj n.m., husband. 

‘ ‘ 8agd kosame parkhiye, dhinu mande ghas, 

“ Tiryd ke gun parkhiye, jab nirdhan ho bhartdr,*^ 

Prove a friend in time of trouble, and a milch cow 
when the grass is bad. Prove a woman’s virtues 
when her husband is penniless. 

MT, hhdt n.m., rate, price. 

bhdi baij adj. or adv., division per capita, by brotliers 
ipagris). 

WJWPr bhdgwdn,^ adj,, rich, prosperous, fortunate. 

bhdjif n.f., vegetables (according to Platt’s Dictionary, 
“ especially cooked vegetables ” from bhdjnd to fry). 

“ Andher nagri to chaupai Rdjd, 

' ‘ J'ake ser bhdji ^ke ser khdjd,^ * 

Blind townsfolk and a careless Raja. 

Vegetables and sweets alike sell at a copper the quart! 

MTUfT bhdjnd, v.n., to run, come quickly. 

bhdduwd, n.m., the 6th month of the year, August to 
September. 

‘ * Phdgan badi jo duj din, bddal ho nd bij, 

“ Barse sdwan hhdduvod, khdo sddhoh tij,^^ 

If there be be no clouds or lightning on the dark 
second of Phagan, it will rain in Sawan and Bhadon, 
you may keep holiday all Hai . 

(A sign of a plentiful year). 

«n«r bhdn, n.m., sun. 

bhdnd, v.n., to be agreeable to, to suit, seem 6t. 
bhdbi, n.f., elder brother’s wife; the term of address to 
the bhdwaj, , 

** Hine ki jord sab k( bhdbi, Tkdde ki jord sab ki kdkV* 

The poor man’s wife is sister-in-law to all ; and the 
strong man’s is all the world’s aunt. 

«iTli bhdH, n.f., news, information. 
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mW, bhdweh, oonj., (1) whether, or, (2) *if you will,’ the aoriet^ 
of bhdnd (q.v.). 

** Ek hdlh setdlnd bdje, dekh ehuko bhdweh bajdke^ 

** Ek Of se prit nd Idge, dekh ehuko IMweh Wce^ 

' * Bind bukh bhojan nd bhdwe, dekh chukobhdmh khdke^ 
Bind bfdde ddar nd howe^ dekh ehuko bhdweh jdkeJ" 
You oan’ t olap with one hand ; clap and see, and you will. 
There can’t be friendship on one side ; try and see, and 
you will. 

Without appetite food does not please ; eat and see, and 
you will. 

Without an invitation, there’s no honour ; go and see> 
and you will. 

fwqf, bhiff, n.f., wasp. 

bhirfdt n.m., as kafku (q.v.). 
dtn, bhirUt n.f., wall. 

Bhiht men did, ghar men said, kare kuchh nd kuehh 
chdld:^ 

A niche in the wall, a brother-in-law in the house, 
they’ll make some misohief or other. 

Jturr, hhijnd, v.n., to become wet. 

** Jyuh jyhh kdmbcU bkije, tyhh iyuh bhdri ho.*' 

The wetter a blanket gets, the heavier it becomes. 
(And so the more you flatter a person the bitterer he 
becomes, etc.) 

bhifd, adj., narrow. 
bhUar, prep, or adv., inside. 

VVT, bhhhdd, adj., dirty, bad. 

Iff, bhhr, n.f., sandy soil. 

fja, bhhrd, adj., white, straw-coloured, pale (of a buffalo, dog, 
man, etc.). 

* ' Kdld bdhman, bhhrd ohamdr, uUi muhehh aundr * * 
^^Inkdndkoiitbdr** 

A dark Brahman, a fair Chumar, a Goldsmith with 
drooping moustache, distrust all three. 

i>#t, bheli, n.f ., a lump of guf 4 BeeiB-~This is the form in which 
the suffar of the Strict is turned out. 
wit. bhaiyah, n m., 1. The tutelary deity of the village. 

2. fiis shrine. 

The sense is ocoasiona^ transferred 
^ to the founder village or some 

other great mani 
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bhonpdly n.m., as bhaiydn (q.v.)» but ordinarily used by 
low castes and not by Jats 
bhognd, v.a., to undergo, suffer, endure. 
bhojaUf n.m., eating, food. 
bhau, n.m., fear, 
vf, bhaun, n.f., land. 

bhaun bhdi^ n.m., an outsider who has been given land 
in the village but has no share in the common property. 
bhaunrd, n.m., a big black butterflv with semi-transparent 
wings. 

bhaun, n.m., the well- wheel. 

bhauni, n.f., as bhaun (q.v.), but for a drinking well. 


vfw, mangai, adj., auspicious, triumphant, 
dvr, mahgrd, n.m., a small uneven field. 

ffsvT mangld chdr, n m., hymns of congratulations , see mart^ 
gal. Ghdr is a corruption of achdr utterance. 
dwfvT. mahghsir, n.m., the 9th month of the year November to 
December. 

dvfi#, manjholi, n f., a small trotting bullock-cart (feminine of 
adjective manjhold, intermediate, supply gdr'i). 
dwr mandal, n.m., the iron ring to which the well- bucket is 
attached. 

dvr mandd, n.m., wheat bread cakes. 

Nau bdr mahdd, das bdr gandd^ 

(Plough) nine times for wheat and ten times for cane. 

dWT, mandnd, v.n., to stick to, (of work) persevere, 
dv, mandh, n.m., a temple of Devi ; madh is also used. 

dVl. mandd,nd]., 1. Cheap. 

2. Bad, below par. 

3. Scarce. 

ndt makho, n.f., a kiss. 
invrT, machkd, n.m., still heat. 

t 

** Mdgh machkd jeth sidl, sdwan pafwd bdl 
« Shm koAe Bh&Hi, (M to Ida bidh bidh.” 

Heat in Mdgh, cold in JeBt, east wind in Sdvom. 

Shadi sajs, ' Bh, Bkadli what is marriage for a woman 
who has dropt>ed her diild t ’ 
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w«ililT, majdnd^ v a., to roll (land after irrigating and ploughing) 
with the olod-breaker. 
inr wof, n.m., as math (q.v.). 
matt, n.f., earth. 
matkd, n.m., earthen water-pot. 

TO, math, n.m., a kanphdrd jogi monastery. 

«I9T, maihd, adj., slow, sluggish. 

** Kdtar gde, kunar nir, mathd dhori^ ihoth gur 
“ Kud khdri nir, yeh pdhchoh aeh aharir.** 

A barren cow, an evil wife, a sluggish bullock, a fool 
for a teacher, and a well of brackish water, these 
five are bad. 

TO, mat, n.f., senses. 

Mat mart jdt M, jab rdnghaf rakhd hdti 
“ Woh kahe use kdm no, took dehe aane gdli.^* 

A Jat’s senses have left him when he appoints a 
Rajput as his ploughman. He shows him work to 
do, and the other gives him abuse ! 

matird, n.m., a wild water-melon growing in the rains 
chiefiy in sandy soil. 

TO, man, n.m., heart. 

TO TOT, man bhard, adj., lovely. 

TOTWT, mardwnd, v n., to be beaten. 

“Pafi mardwe, haithd mdre, 

Ohafi gkari ke mdme men, dhgal dhgal sarkdwe.^' 

One prostrate is beaten, and one sitting beats, 

At each twenty minutes of the beating, they shift a 
finger further. 

Answer — * ‘ cloth weaving. ’ * 

«r^Y, marof, n.f., twisting, swaggering, pride. 

TOf, marwd, n.m., a fragrant herb, not unlike basil, common in 
Bairagi monasteries ; quaere marjoram ? 

^wr%mj maldhjd, n.m., regard, friendship (corruption of Urdu 
muldhzd), 

UTO. maatak, n.m., forehead. 

«l^, maaadh (with or without addition of te), adv., hardly, with 
difficulty. 

inftfTO, mahauaim, adj., powerful. 

n.f., last day of dark half of lunair month. 
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mdng, n.f., debt. 

Kdlar ho de bdrit teri mdng utar jde adri," 

Sow cotton in hard land and all your debts will dis- 
appear. 

iitti-, mdnghi, n.f., milk-pail (as dohni (q.v.). 
nt •ITWT, man jdyd^ adj., born of the same mother. 

mdnjhi, n.f., a small frame for carrying the crushed cane 
to the fire. 

Hiwt, mdchiy n.f., as mdnjhi (q.v.). 

mdchndj v., to be stirred up, caused, made. 

1. Of a slough. 

2. Of a noise. 

iniir, mdjrd, n.m., a small village, hamlet. 
mdti, n.f., earth. 

“ Sdthi mdii kapjre sdni muhj aur tdt 
“ Yeh chheon Mte bhale aur adiwdn jdV^ 

Kice, clay, cloth, hemp, munj and gram-pods. 

These six are best pounded— ditto the J&t. 

^TfT, mdfd, adj., weak, feeble, indifferent. 
iiTW, man, n.m., honour. 

mdnas, n.m. or f., man, person. 

wft, mdni, n.f., a small button or sheath put on the plough- 
share to protect it when not in use. 

^iT^niT, wdpnd, v.a., to measure. 

mw, mdl, n.f., cotton thread, strengthened with dh (q.v.) juice 
that rotates the iron spindle of the spinning wheel. 
mcdiky n.m., 1. Owner. 

2. God (if used alone). 

“ Vnche unche daule, dvnge dunge kydr 
“ Barse mdlik muaal dhdr, uamen nipje ufd jotvdr,' ’ 

High ridges, fields lying low 

If God send rain in torrents, mdsh and jowdr will grow 
in that land. 

mdwaa n.f., the last day of dark half of the month— 
Commonly corrupted into mdoah or maush. 

J^h mdioaa pumd, je kahin bddal ho 
“ To kahihd barkhd nahth, chalo dea dhdndo,^* 

If there’s ever a cloud on 16th or 30th of Jeth 
Then, husband, there’ll be no rain, go and search for 
some other country. 

(A sign of famine.) 
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mw, ends, n.m., 1. Month. 

2. Meat. 

Wl, mdhi n.m., the 11th month of the year, Janoaty to Feb- 
ruary. 

** 8au bdr bdhy bcnthdngi mdh. * ’ 

(Says the carrot) ** Plough a hundred times, but I’U 
root in Magh.” 

mdhoth^ n.f., winter rain. 

mo^n, postp. or adv., jointly or jointly with, included in; 
less often, inside. 

ftiarw miihdn, n.m. or n f., sweetness. 
fuih. mitti, n.f., interest (on capital). 
fiW. mifr, n.m., a friend. 

ftRW, mitrangj n.m., poetical form for mitr (q.v.). 

“ KJuUri putrang , kadi nd mitrang 
** Jad mitrang y dagd kritrang.^' 

The Khatri’s child is never a friend ; 

When he*s a friend, he’s deceiving you. 

mintaVy n.m., a guest, a friend. 
ftijJ, mirg, n.m., gazelle or antelope (hiran or chakdrd). 
finif, mirdhdy n.m., chainman-— This word was used in old times 
of the land measurer and is now sometimes applied to a 
jaribkaah. Corruption of Persian mirdeh, 
ftw, mw n.f., pretext, pretence 

(used with kar lend). 

ftiwftw, miakoty n.m., council, confabulation (a term introduced 
from the army ; corrupt from mess-ibof == mess-house, 
ift, miity n.f., the sign of thezodiac * pieces ’ ; mehh isories— 
mtkh is straw-splitting, criticizing, picking holes, 
dtw, miiihy n.m., rain, rainfall, a shower. 

mithi (with hnd)y n.f., a kiss — ^kissing, 
flhf, mUy n.m., a friend. ^ 

** Vnche 4oulc khel he jin he khei nimdn 
^^Uakd hairi kyd kare jia kd mil Diwdn.* * 

Whose field is low with ridges high, 

Whose friend is the Judge, 

What can his enemy d^ ' 

IW, nA$ktUy n.f., release, emancipation, sidvaticm. 
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mukaddam, n.m., headman, lambarddr. 

Mir mukaddam ehaudhri, patwdri aur iab 
FeA to jde^e nark men apne kame sab. 

**MahafU, mahdwai, chaudhri^ kdnugoy sa/rddr 
** In ki miikai nd howegi, janam ho sau hdr.* * 

The rich man , headman, ekaudhri, paiwari and poet. 
These will go to hell, and the rest according to their 
works. 

(Retorts the patwari.) The Abbot, the elephant-driver^ 
the chaudhri, the kanunyo and the sirdar, theirs 
will never be salvation though they are bom a 
hundred times. 

mukhfd, n.m., mouth, face 

“ Kafwi kachri kach kachi, kaftoe boh hoi 
Sam pardesi log sain, bans ke mukhfd khoL"' 

The immature girl is bitter and speaks harshly. 

I*m a stranger, open your mouth with a smile. 

(So says the bridegroom to his bride when he first meets 
her in her father’s house.) 

mush hhsf n.f., fighUng, quarrelling, riot (of a number of 
pstsons). 

liWrw, munddn, n.f., antelope, doe. 

, murki, n.f., very small earrings worn by men only. 
fWW, musal, n.m., the wooden pestle with which grain is 
crushed. 

musali, h.f., a smaller musal (q.v.). 

muscddhdr, nm., drenching rain, coming down in 
straight stream. 

fWK, muhdr, n.m., see her muhdr, 

IVT, muhdd, adj., hairless, hornless (of cattle), 
fvvwfh muhdchard, adj. or n.m., ingrate (lit , one who outs 
the root). 

muhdd, adj,, turned over, upside down. 

mdhdnd, v.a., to fill up, stop (of water leakage, etc.). 

^ wr wrsi, mhhh kd chhdj, n.m., same as ghdhghal (q.v.). 
q^STW, mtiifcdn, -n.m., mourning (i.e^ going to a relation’s village 
to condole). 

mdchhal, adj., moustachiod. 

fpwr, mdthyd, n.m., the person who feeds the sugar-press with 
canes. 
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Ui, miidh, adj., same as haithal (q.v.)- 

muraJch, n.m. or f. adj., foolish, fool. 

Bird pafid bazdr meh^ Idkh dweh Idkh jdivehf 
^"Chdtar saudd kar gayd^ murakh phir phir jdweh,^^ 

A diamond is lying in the bazar, hundreds of thou« 
sands passing by ; the wise man has done his shop- 
ping and gone while the fools wander round and 
round. 

HIT mill, n.m., 1. Hoot, used in the barbarous compound jajr-Om 
mM, i.e., root and stock 
2. Principal (sum). 

** Pipal kdte dhan kare, kanyd beck dhdn khde, 

“ Par ndr'i te neh kare. jaf-o-mdl te jde.** 

He who cuts a pipal (ficus religiosa) and sells it, or 
sells his daughter and eats rice, or loves another’s 
wife, they shall perish root and stock 

mdld, n.m., a jdt converted to IslAin. 
mdli, n.f , a jdtni converted to Isldm. 

HKiirr miUnd, adv., not at all. 
miUd, n.m., mouse, rat. 

‘ “ Andhe miiae, thotlie dhdn.^' 

Blind mice, and hollow rice stalks ! 

(Said of a fool, ie., when the Jat goes to the money- 
• lender). 

mehdhi, n.f., plait of a girl’s hair on the forehead (they are 

undone on the day of her wedding) ; mehdhi khdnd is to 
prostitute. 

8^, mekh, n.m., Aries, see s.v. min. 
megh, n.m., clouds. 

** Meqh jo barae, sambat upje 
** Kheti kare kaadn 
** Sab dunyd dhahde Ide ke 
** Ap bhale bhagwdn ” 

If the clouds rain, the year will be a good one 
And the farmer will ply his farming. 

All the world doing its business. 

It is Qod who is good ! 

ihm. meind, v.a., to settle (a quarrel). 

Ww, medh, n.f., a solid pole erected in the ground and forming 
the pivot when bullocks are threshing. 
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mesadn, n.m., mixture. 
meaad, adj., mixed (bread of mixed grain). 
mehat^ n.f., meeting, intercourse, visit, mehaf hond is to 
meet or visit. 
mains, n.f., cow-buffalo. 
maij, n.m., flat clod-crusher. 

maihjad, n.f., a mosque. 
maihmdn, n.f., good reputation. 
mcdhwaih, n.f., winter rain = A. 
ifrirr, mokld, adj., loose, spare, superfluous. 

mohh, n.m., a small hole in the roof for smoke to pass; 
(sometimes, os in Panjab mogh is also used). 
moghld, n.m., a small hole. 
motydr, u.f., stiff loam. 

iflWT, modd, n.m., 1. A Sadhu. 

2. A sect of Sadhus. 

“ Ledd, modd, ghdgrd, khuld keai ndr 
“ U%nd tUak ke bahman, in pathar'ke de mar," 

A Baniya, a Sadhu, a petticoat, a woman with loose 
hair, a Brahman without a fow^head mark, kill them 
with stones. 

tnofd, n.m., still heat. 

?rtfirT, mofnd, v.n or a., to turn round, to turn back. 

motydy n.m., a kind of grass with a long brittle tap rpot. 
monyd, n.m., hero. 
mohar, n.f., signet ring. 

mohndy n.m., head of a canal or stream, where it takes 
out from parent stream. 

1 ?^, maur, n.m,, the tinsel crown worn by the bridegroom. 
maufiy n.f., the tinsel veil worn by the bride. 
maushy n.f., the last day of the dark half of the month. 

ji.m., husband of mpther’s sister. 
mausiy n.f., mother’s sister. 

4h|T, mauhrdy n.m., the brick fiont of a masonry house. 

tnafdy n.m. , the top level part of the well slope where the 
bullocks stand to be yoked. 
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n 

mm yatan, n.m., effort. 

** Bail baedtran ehale hatUh, bUdhe he mat dehhiyo dahi 

** Ldkhd Uyo Idkh yaian har, lild Idyo harof par 

** Dhavld pild dden bdweh jof hat 

lidwe hanlhd aiad kaisd to jMhge le dyobhdweh 
hated:' 

When you go to buy cattle, my husband, don’t look at 
the old one’s teeth. Take a red one , whatever efforts 
it cost you, and a blue one if it cost a hundred times 
as great an effort again. 

Yoke and try a white or cream one right and left. 

If, my man, you bring anything else, do as you please 
but bring one with horns curved forwards. 


T 


rahgeir^ adj., moderate. 

<wnrr, rahddpd, n.m,, widowhood, widowed life. 
tWVTir, rahhwdl, n.f., watch, guard. 
iiCWirT, rachnd, v.n., to be made, formed. 

% razd kar he, adv., hardly, scarcely. 

^TWT, rajdld, adj., mean, degraded. (The clothed jogie are so 
termed by the naked). 

** Sui eatakan sherd re, gaz kainchi rah gayd terd re 
Dae gaz le he nau gaz detd, ab kaun hawdl merd re. 

“ Oalydh galyih kuhd, sir dhar ke ddM 

** Aise moniye mar gaye^ terd chhihpi kaun rajdld. 

“ Kvn katami hdfd kamd, kaun samo tere mame H 
“ Aiee aise mard chal gaye^ ke girUx tere huhjfe hi. 

Kaf gdbhru ke ddJti eondh'i, sir miihdd jhdld 
** Aisc aise gahgwar chal gaye, kaun gadaryd rajdld: ’ 

The tailor’s wife laments her lord— 

“ Oh lion of needling, your yard and scissors alone are 
left! 

“ Ever you took 10 yards of cloth and returned nine. 
“ What are my circumstances now 1 ” 

The greengrocer’s widow answers — 

“ Ir lane and alley he used to cry, with his basket on 
his head. Oh that such braves are dead — what 
I was your mean tailor ? 
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The shepherd’s widow retorts — 

** dipping the fleece, making the fence ! 

“ It was no time for you to die. 

“Such splendid men have died. Your greengrocer 
doesn’t even count. 

The jhiflwar’s widow replies— 

“ How well looked the sickle on the lad’s back, 

“ And the basket turned over on his head ! 

“Such braves have died, 

“ What was your mean shepherd ? * ’ 

rarJtd, n.m., a broom (coarse and constructed of twigs, 
etc.). 

vw, ran, n.m., a patch of saline soil in a fleld (distinction from 
sAor is that it does not like the latter look white) 
radbd, n.m , habit. 

ramal, n f , wandering-pilgrimage (of sddhus, etc.). 

Wfr XTH, ramid rdm, n.m., a wandering sddhu^ 

WT, ramnd, v.n., to wander about (especially of a fakir or 
sddhu), 

rayi, n.f., churn-staff. 

^irr, ravaiyd, n.m., custom, way. 

rdng, n.m., butter-milk (the pakki lassi ot Panjab). 

rdnghafi n.m., Muhammadan Rajput, (rarely and if so 
generaUy contemptuously, of Hindu PAjputs). 

“ San rdnghafdn ki ek mdn*' 

A hundred Ranghars, and one mother to all, t.e., they 
all back each other up. 

vfwr, rdndhnd, v.a., to boil vegetables, pulses or anything in 
water or milk. 

“ Bind chindre bdnde pdg, bind nun ke rdndhe adg 
** Bina kanih ke gdwe rdg^ pdg nd adg nd rdg'* 

Bind a turban without care, cook greens without salt, 
Sing a song without voice — it’s no turban, no greens, 
no song. 

rdnpaf, n.f., failure of the germinated seed to come up 
owing to thin crusts forming on the earth by reason of 
heat following slight rain. * 

XVn iftW, rdekh pochh, n.m., pi: a collection of the tools or ira- 

plements of one’s trade or profession. 

rdj {haiihnd), n.m., as tdr (baiihnd) (q.v.). 
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Kieft rdji, adj., happy. 

TTf rdf, n.f., quarrel, fighting. 
xmf rdnd, adj., self-sown, run wild. 

rdbr'h n.f., food made of fermented jaiodr or bdjrd. 
fTH ift ram M gdye^ n.f., the painted grasshopper (poecilo- 
cera picta), 

rdmchaund, n.m. a herd of wild cattle bred from 
animals set free as a vow. 
rdSf n.f., 1. A heap of winnowed grain. 

2. Reins, especially rope with which bullocks are 
driven. 

rdsdy n.m., quarrel. 

rdstdy n.m., as gauhdd (q.v.). 

VT^, rally n.m., way. 

“ Pdn aarBy ghofd are chvlhe men rolj jale 
Kaho is led kyd rah.*' 

Betel leaves are withering, the horse is shying, 

The bread is burning in the oven — say what is the 
remedy for these ^ 

(Answer — turn them over). 

rdhi, n.f., same as hatydh (q.v.). 
riy interj., hark, oh, see. 

“ Motiyd jar tholhiydy dub tale tal jd 
“ A ri adsar so raheh, kdhe kd nald," 

The motiya grass’ roots are hollow, the dub's roots 
gone right down. Come mother-in-law, sleep on : 
what’s the good of weeding? 

(Bad husbandry). 

ttw, rihdy n.f., need, necessity. 
rity n.f., custom. 

“ Bdsi kusi santdh 7ie diyCy hurd bhdt chamdrdh ne 
Aial rtt meri sdau mol nd kartyCy le dubegi adrydh ne." 

Giving stale bread to aadhus, sugar and cooked rice 
to the Chamara. Don’t follow such a custom, 
mother-in-law, you will ruin everything. 

ritdy adj,, empty 

rupayydy n.m., a single rupee attached to a string worn 
close round the neck by men or boys . 
rukhy n.m., a tree. 
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** Ag lagi hankhand men, ddjid chandan rUkh 
** Ham to ddje pankh hind, tu kyon ddjid hans.^^ 

Fire broke out in the forest, the sandal tree burned. 
Said it, ‘ I have no wings and must burn, but why do 
you burn, O goose? ** 

(For the rest of the story see s.v. kdl). 

W, rupd, n.m., an alloy or base metal from which jewels used 
commonly to be made. 
riiand or ruajdnd, v.n., to be displeased. 

%, re, interj., hark, oh. 

‘ ‘ Kahe hinold sun re mot'i, kyon kartd se chatrdi 
** Phuldn men sarddr phul, pkuldh men se roshndi 
J te Ian ko dhaken, Idj meti rakhen log logd'i 
** Kahe moti sun re hinold, kyon kartd se ndf 
Take ke sawd ser hinold, bhar kuhdd deiveh Idr^ 

Says the cotton seed, “ Hark ye, pearl, why do you 
“ pride yourself ? I’m king among flowers, peerless 
“amongst blossoms. I cover the living body, men 
“and uomen de me honour.” 

Says the pearl, “ Hark ye, cottonseed! Why boast 
“yourself? You arc sold at pounds to the 
“rupee. They place a manger full of you (before 
“the cow).” 

Tii, rekh, n.f., a line, streak. 

kdjil = painted with antirmny: see proverb 
s.v. bidwd, 

TifW. refhu, n.m., a kind of bullock tonga. 

Tir, ren, n.f., night. 

repaind, v.n., to slip. 

rest, adj., happy. (It is suggested that the word is a oor> 
ruption of rdz ). 

raibdran, n.f., feminine of raibdri (q.v.). 
raibdri, n.m., camelman (a tribe). 

**Jdl, jamdi. bhdhjd, raibdri, sundr 
Kabhi nd howehge apne, saluk karo sau hdr'' 

The Jat, a son-in-law, a sister’s son, a raihari and a 
goldsmith. These will never be your friends though 
you treat them ever so well. 

rokfd, n.m., cash. ' 

fNiTlTT rokhdid, n.m., crop- watcher. 
rog, n.m., sickness. 

* ‘ Kuhwdr kareld chet guf sdwan sdg nd khd 
“ Kauri kharch girdh ki rog hisdwan jd'' 
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Don’t eat harela (a sort of vegetable) in or 

molasses in Ohet, or greens in Sawan. 

It’s spending a covjrie from your purse and buying sick- 
ness, if you do. 

tm. roj, n.m., the nilgde, antelope. 

roiihdr^ n.f., bread-carrier, carrying bread to the field. 
** Sdwan paihli pahckwih, je dhafdke bdl 
“ Tu kahthd hal jofio^ main teri roiihdrJ* 

If it thunders on the dark 5th of Sawan 
Do you, my husband, yoke the plough : I’ll bear your 
food to the fields. 

an aair, rotydh kd vmqt, n.m., evening meal time, the 
same time as dhd bale, 
roll, n.f., rust on wheat. 

^•ir, rolnd, v a., to smooth, to sift (by rubbing with the 
hands). 

ros, n.m., displeasure, anger. 
rosli, n.f., loam. 

rauhjh, n.m., a tree, same as nindiar (acacia leuoophloea). 




lahghan, n.m., fasting. 

** Uansd to moti chuge^ nd lahghan hi kar jde 
“ Mdni pardni pr'it kahkar chug chug khde'* 

The goose eats pearls or else goes hungry. 

But out of old admitted friendship, he picks at lime- 
stone nodules. 

(The goose who lived on pearls was friend of a weaver bird. 
In his devotion he followed the bird to distant lands 
where he could get only kankar to eat). 

SirwiWT. lakhdnd, v.n., to look at, gaze, stare. 

?ir^srT, lakhtnd, n.m., one who owns lakhs. 

Chind lahu pind, bald mare pachds sd^ kd, mdnas 
mare lakhind'^ 

China drinks blood — a bullock worth 50 or 60 Rs. dies, 
and a man worth a lakh. 

(China is said to be a most difficult grain to grow). 
lakhpati, adj., worth 1,00,000 rupees, so very rich. 

Villi lakshmi, n.f., wealth (literally the goddess thereof). 
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Idirnr. hgmdtf n.m., relationship. 

lataurd, adj.. blooming. 

IRrwWr, ladbavld, adj., half mad. 

tor, n.m., a twist or strand, s.v. dotof, tUar, double and 
triple, respectively; used of rope, etc. 
ladhdt n m. , a cart without side wattles, 

ITflT lactd nachof, n.m., light rain — enough to make you 
wring your clothes. 

lapai, n.f., 1. A preparation of guf mixed with bread. 

2. Also used for dhaMhot (q.v.). 

labdr, n.m , liar, exaggerator. 
labdhinkj n.m., a kind of stork. 

^ra*>rT lamiangdt adj., long-legged. 

^WTut, lalkdmd, v.a., to bawl, to cry out. 
irt, lawe, adv. near, close. 

toaai, n.f., milk mixed with water. 

lahaurd, adj., younger, junior (of two wives, sons, 
branches of the family, etc.). 

^do, n.f., well-rope. 
irtiTT, Idngdt n.m., as Idn (q.v.). 

^TWT. Idkhd, adj., scarlet. 

togf, n f., 1. Connection. 

2. Enmity, 
irm to?, n.f., honor. 

Bhaun bin andj nahin^ kul bin Idj nahinJ*^ 

Sans land, no grain. 

Sana family, no honour. 

«if'T tofd, adj. (1) gluttonous, well-living; (2) of soil which 
used to receive irrigation and now not doing so is hard, 
thirsty. 

Iddfd, n.m., small bundle of fodder, such as a boy can 
carry. 

9TW ton, n.m., 1. Cooked vegetables or lentils. 

2. Grain given to the menials at the Spring 
harvest. 

VTifT, land, v.a., to lay or place (Urdu lagdnd), 

VTWr Idndd, adj., tail-cropped or docked. 
wniV, Idmnu n.f., reaping, harvesting. 

Idmne, adv., near, close, 
mr tWT, tor dend, v.a., to put. 
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WniT, Idld or sometimes Idly n.m., a term of endearment for a 
child. 

Sdth din kd tale hachhiyd aur haras din hd Upar 
*^ Ath paihr kd Idld hud, khde chhaie iipar,** 

A sixty days' child below, and a yearling above. 

A day>old child playing on the top. 

Answer — rice (which ripens in 60 days) cooked in milk 
(the cow giving milk for a year) with ghi (which takes 
a day to make) floating on the top. 

Idlfd, adj., as Idrd (q.v.). 

Idlri, n.f., garnet, so reddest of the red 

Bond royd dhd'^ de, utlam meri jdt 
Kdle mukhf chirmlh*, tule mere sdth 
Lfdloh men main Idlfu Idl merd rang 
** Kdld munh jab te hud, tuli nch ke sang.** 

The gold cried wailing, “High my caste, but I’m 
weighed against a black-faced ratti ' ’ (liquorice seed). 
(Says the seed). 

‘*I*m reddest among the red, red my colour is, 

‘ * My face was blackened by being weighed against an 
inferior ! ’ ’ 

Idwni, n.f., same as Idmni (q v.). 

Idas'i, n.f., as laas'i (q.v.). 

^XWT Idhnd, v.a., to take off ; to clear off (debt). 

likafndy v.n., to come out (Urdu nikalnd). 
fkr^, liplj, n.m., an Extra Assistant Commissioner (corruption 
of Deputy). 

irlTl, lik, n.f., A set of earthen vessels supplied at marriage oc- 
casions by kumhdra 

2. Cart track, rut. 

“ L*ke I k gdi' chale.aur like chale kaput 
“ Tinoh like nd chaleh, aur, aihgh, aapuV^ 

The cart travels in the beaten rut, and so does the 
ne’er do weel son : three things travel not on the 
track, hero, lion, and dutiful son. 

likd, s.f., as Uk (q v.). 

Uram Ur, adv. tom into pieces, in shreds. 
lira, n.m., torn cloth. 

«irT luknd, v.a., to bide, conceal. 

lukmdh, adv., privately, secretly. 
l|il lug, postp., up to. 

lugri, n.f., a girl’s head covering. 
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hichd, adj., an eviJ-doer (particularly in his sexual re- 
lations). 

IvJIhd^ adj., lame. 

W, n.m., foliage or twigs of the kikar, jdMoTraunj trees. 
Inkhd, adj. dry, unseasoned (of food). 

Dekh pardt chnpfi kyon tarsdwe ji 
LukM 8ukM khde ke^ thandd pdni 

Why vex your soul to see another’s buttered bread ^ 
Eat dry bread, and drink cold water! 

Mgdly n.f., woman; the feminine form of log (q.v.). 
let, n.f., a small pond in the fields. 
llWT. UM. n.m , a hanyd (quaere from Mid ?). 

laindd, n.m., same as chaund (q.v.) but used when most 
or all of the animals are buffaloes. 

lailthar^ n.m. or f., a messenger or guide (corruption of 
rdtibar), 

laihhri, n.f., the duty of a laihhar (q.v.). 
laihre, n.m. (with karnd) same as gaihre (q.v.). 
log, n.m., pi., men in contrast to Ivgdt (q.v.), 
lof, n.f., need, necessity. 
lobdn, 11 f , a fox. 
ifh?. Idbh, n.m., avarice. 

laung, n m., intercalary month in the Bikramdjit calendar. 


wnc, war, 1. Turn (on a roster). 

2. n.f.. Delay, lateness. 

wr9T. wdstd, n.m., concern, trace or particle : see wdatd nd. 
WT^T sil, wdatd nd, adv., not at all. 
vidyd, n.f., knowledge. 


shdh, n.m., "a banker, moneylertder. 

'' Banyd hdlcim, Bdhman ahdh, Jdt piyddd, ghazab 

Khuddr 

The Raniya a judge, the Brahman a moneylender, the 
Jat a process server ! The wrath of God. 
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flllNr, ehiaujy n.m.» any wild bird or animal which damages 
crops. 

finiT^> ahimdlut n.m., a shrub {vitex negundo) supposed to do 
well in villages with a masculine name but not in those 
with a feminine name; used in fomentations, 
wtw sMhh, n.m., lion. 

ahvdar, n.m., a menial (strictly a Sndrd), 

Bairi, ahUdar, hdlcrd^ jati aur hidhwd ndr 
Yeh mare bhale, ckaufe karph higdfy 

An enemy, a menial, a goat, a celibate, and a widow. 
These five are better dead , wide the mischief they 
do. 

fT 

«ijr, sang, n.m., company. 

^IfT sahghnd, adj., dense 
#11 fiahi, n.m., ascetic, saint. 

#if^ aahUir, ii.ni., 1. A path beside a canal patri or a common 
pakka road. 

2. Piece of land around any platform 
fiHW sahtal, n m., as sahtar (q.v ). 

aahdea. n.m., a message. 

#^^. aahdeh, n.m., anxiety. 

aakafi, s.f., dawn, early morning, adv.. sakdle at dawn. 
fJWfT, aakfd, adj., tight, narrow. 
aagd, n.m., a friend. 
aagld. adj., all, entire. 

msw. aajjan, adj. or n.m., a friend, a well-wisher, wise. 
aajhld adj., joint. 

aatakan, n f., act of sewing (quaere from tdhknd\). 
tsif aatt n.m., righteousness. 

9]Q[i^T. aatudddf adj., soft. 
aadd, adv., always. 

aaniahehar, n.m., Saturday (a form used by more literate 
persons). 

^wfNr aatUokh, n.m., patience, contentment. 
aanaar^ adj., thousand. 
aapUt, n.m., a worthy son. 
aaplUd, adj., having a worthy son. 
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‘ * Ek dnkh kd kyd salaukhd^ ek sau kd kyd jamd 
“ Ek put kd kyd saputd — ** 

How can the one-eyed be sharp-sighted ? What is a 
capital of a hundred rupees ? How can one have a 
worthy child, if there be but one ? 

(t.c., it’s no good having but one son even if he is good.) 
sahddU, adj., cloudy. 

** Pafwd ckale sahddfi, pachhwd chale narol 
* * SdJkdev kahe Bhddli barkkd gayi kit ofV 

If the east wind blow cloudy and the west wind blow 
clear, says Sahdeo, “ Eh Bhadli, whore has the rain 
gone ofp ? ” 

TOT sahhd, adj., right (as opposed to left). 

WT, sabhd, n.f., society. 

WTifl, mhhdo, II. m., temper, nature. 

‘ ‘ Man moti aur d»dh kd ek sabhdo 
“ Pdte pichhe nd milen lakh karo updo.'* 

A heart, a pearl, and milk have the same nature. 

They 11 never m»*nd, once broken, though one tries a 
hundred remedies. 

samarnd, v.ii., to be mended, repaired ; bd! samarnd^ to be 
shaved or be cut (of hair). 

TOwfwT. samarwdndy v.a., to get repaired, or mended. 

TOT, samd, n.m., season, more especially a reason of good crops. 
TOT^, samdn, adj., postp., alike, like. 

TOTWT, samdnd, v.a., to be held, contained in. 

“ Chauthe ckamke bijli, pdhchweh 6arsc mehh 
“ Sdhdev kahe Bhddli, naddiyoh ntr nd samd.*’ 

If it lightens on the fourth and rains on the fifth. 

Says Shadeo, “ Hark Bhadli, the stream won’t hold the 
water. 

TOTWr. samdnd, n.m., area, lands of a village. 

IJamdre samdne men kuchh fiah'ih upje=* nothing grows 
in our lands.’ 

TOi^. samdrnd, v.a., to repair, mend ; bdl samdmd to shave, or 
cut the ha'r. 
samep, postp., near. 

“ Nirp, bel, bidyd, tirid, yeh nd gineh gun zdt 
“ Jo samep inks rahe, usi ke lipte hdth.'* 

The Raja, the creeper, knowledge, and woman — these 
heed not virtue or caste Whatever dwells near 
them they embrace it ! 
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aamo, n.m., time (the form is probably dhirtodU), 
aamdany n.f., the relation of two women whose children 
are married to each other. 

samdi, n.m., the relation of two men whose children are 
married to each other. 

^»nisr, samhahdhan, n.f., as samdan (q.v.). 

“ Do bdlak bin jiVy hdhjh un ki mdtd r% 

Un kd kar diyd bidhy be hut kaun bechdr'i 
“ Bin Pandit bedi racMy pahch sund nd kdn 
Bhain bhain sambahdhan huihy koi chdtar kariyo 
giydn:" 

Two lifeless children, barren their mothers ; 

8ee th-y’ve married them! What an unnatural thing 
to think of ! 

They’ve spread the altar without a pandit, the old 
men never heard of such a thing I 
Sisters have married their child; en to each other, let 
some wise man think it out! 

(Answer Two children playing with their dolls.) 

sambaty n.m., 1. Year. 

2. A season, especially a good one. 
aariVy n.m., body. 

“ Mathd dhoriy ihoth nary kveh khdri n\r 

** A ur ghar kalhdr't kdmnty chdroh ddheh sarir.*' 

Slow bullocks, a fool of a man, a salt-water well, and 
at home a shrew for wife — the four burn the body. 

m sarky n.f.. scraping, scratching of a pen 

• Ghofe ki phafaky dtldh ki jhafak, qalm ki sark,** 

The capering of the horse, the simmering of milk, the 
scraping of a pen. 

(The fortunate man’s inheritance.) 

sarkdwndy v.a., to move. 
sartdy n m., a head of jowdr. 

^4^, sarfaky n.f., high road. 

samdy v.n,, to be sufficient, e.g., manne sar gayd—1 have 
had enough. 
sarp, n.m., snake. 

“ Bdweh bhald nd ddhne Idtdy sarp, sundr 
‘ ‘ Kadi nd hohge apne sau sau karo piydr.^ ’ 

It’s not good (to meet) the Baniya, a snake or a gold- 
smith left or right. They’ll never be your friends 
' though you try a hundred endearments. 
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aarwar, n.m., pond, tank, lake. 

Hansd to mrwdr heM kdgd hehd dewdn 
Jd pdnde ghar apne, shinh kia kd jajmdn.*' 

The goose has gone to [lit. become] the lake, and the 
crow become* minister. 

Away, pandit , to your home ! Whose client is the lion ? 

(A goose once introduced a pandit to a lion, to be his 
paruhit, and the hon gave him alms. Next time 
the pandit asked for alms the g ose his patron had 
gone and a crow succeeded him. and the lion refused 
him. Hence the pandit u’tered this lament. The 
moral is, that an officer’s reputation depends upon 
the character of Ins staff.) 
aaradiy n.f., 1. Greenness, feitility. 

2. Abundance, plenty. 

aalaukhdy adj., full-eyed, shaip-sighted. 
aalwanti, adj., f., good, thrifty woman. 
aawdliy n.f., sweet biscuits made of flour, gM and sugar 

aahanaar, adj., thousand (a corruption of Sanskrit aaha- 
ard). 

aahdrndy v.a., to pull, draw. 
aahjy adj., easy, leisurely, slowly. 
adnkaly n.f., a ciiain to secure doors of a house. 
aangaVy n.m., fruit of jdnd (prosopis spiciger4). 
adiijhy n.f., evening. 
adnidy n m., whip, goad. 

adnthriy n.f., as much fodder as a man can hold in his 
aims — an armful. 
adnthody n.f., thigh. 

adnpafndy v n.» to come to an end, to be exhausted. 
adky n.m., relationship by marriage. 
adkhy n.f., crop, harvest. 
mw adngy n.m , good circumstances, prosperity. 

9r*VT. adjhdy n.m., share. 
adjhiy n.m., sharer. 

“ Thokd p'py ink tuk'i^ ghofe handhe hdhdry 

“ Sdhman adjhi mat Arafew, khet. bddhe adr/' 

The carpenter, the goldsmith, and the potter (lit he 
who binds a hoi se at the door) and the Brahman. 
!Makc them not sharers in cultivation: be content to 
take rent on the cultivation, 
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[t.e., these castes make bad cultivators and it is better 
to take a fixed cash rent from them than to divide 
the produce (of which there will be little).] 

Wli\. sdihi, n.m., red rice (ripening in 60 days , hence the name). 

“ SdiM pahe sdlh din^ pdnt mdhge rdt din^ 

Red rice ripens in 60 days, but needs water night and 
day. 

WTV, add, n.m., the 4th month of the year, June to July. 

adfadti, n.f. a corruption of adrhe adit, a period of 
years occupied by the revolutions of Saturn — hence : mis- 
fortune, calamity. 

Mat dekhyo bhvre ke daht, adfaati chhd jdegi kahth 
Ldkhd le le likh par nild nau karof^ muhdd dhauld 
jib liyo paihle l\yo jof,'* 

Look not at the dun’s teeth, misfortune will over- 
shadow you, husband. Buy a red bullock for a 
hundred thousand, or a blue for nine hundred times 
that: don’t buy a hornless oi white one without 
yoking it first 

addh, n.f , a Hindu month, as add (q v.). 

Sddh Sdwan chale pafwd, dal dal khdweh btj lugdi.'' 

If east wind blow in Ildr and Sdwan, the women folk 
will grind and eat seeds. 

(A sign of famine.) 

sddhu, n.m., 1. Wife’s sister’s husband. 

2. The spring harvest 

wri? sdlen, n.f., the 7th day of either half of the month 
adni, n.f., chopped fodder of bdjrd, jowdr, cane, etc. 

Awegi jot, kdiiye adnt 

Jab iu ne ho diyd mkli men nd mdni.*' 

In comes the yoke — cut fodder : for you sowed cane 
and bode not my word. 

(The wife girds at her husband: he sowed cane against 
her advice: there’ll be extra feeding of the cattle 
who have extra work at the press.) 

adman, n.f., as sdtvan (q.v.) 

Sdman lagti aatw'h, garje ddhi rdt 
Ham to jdehge pi M^we turn jdyo OujrdC 

If it thunder at midnight on the seventh of the second 
half of Sawan, I’ll go, my husband, to Malw4 and 
do you go to Gujr4t. 

(A sign of impending famine.) 

ilTivr.iidmt4d, adj., fine, strong, handsome. 
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sdmhhamd, v.a., to clear or tidy up, collect things to- 
gether 

sdr, n.f., way, method, correct management. 
sdmd, v.a., to be satisfied with — the thing that gives satis- 
faction is the object of the verb. 
adly n.m., 1. A jackal. 

2. A verandih. 

‘ * Rdt ne bole kdyld , din ne bole adl 
“ Ohhof kanihd is des ne, koi j'l ne dwe janjdl.^^ 

If the crow call by night and the jackal by day, 

My husband, leave this country : some trouble will 
befall us. 

WPW sdlut, n.m., wife’s brother’s son. 

sdl palaf, adj., rotation of crops ; cultivating alternate- 
ly wet or dry — same as hirt/ phirti (q.v.). 
adlhe, n.f., wife’s brother’s wife, 
wnr. ndwan, n.m., the 6th month of the year July to August. 

** Sdwan bhddwe k'l dhup men, jogi ban jde Jdt.^* 

In the heat of Sawan and Bhadon, the Jat turns jogi ; 
i,e , he goes about with next to nothing on. 
sdwnv, n.f., the autumn harvest. 
sdSy n.f. , mother-in-law. 
sdsu, n.f., as sds (q.v.). 

sdsrd, n.m., father-in-law’s home (of a woman). 
sdhib, n.m., God. 

sikhar, n.m., height, summit, apex, zenith. 
sikhrant, n.m., top-most part, apex. 
sinkhyd, n.f., suspicion. 

f^Tft sirbgdhd, n.m., footpath or track between villages. 
sitak, n.f., a drop of water. 

fwsr WTTWT, sitak jdnd, v.n., to run away — to go away quickly, 
ftvsfl, siiko, n.f., swift-flowing canal. 

aimed, n.f., the pegs in the yoke, each side of the bullock’s 
head. 

biraluim, n.f., sarsoh, saraaf, rape-seed (brassioa campes- 
tris). 

ftir, ail, n.f., stone slab on which the well-bucket is emptied, 
ijfatf, singed, adj., with horns, homed. 
aikh, n.f , wisdom, advice, teaching. 
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** Sikh us ne d'j'e^ jis ne s'ikh suhd. 

“ Bdhdar ne he 8>kh dijie, bayyd kd ghat jd.** 

Teach him who cares for teaching. 

Why teach the ape ? the weaver- bird’s house wiU be 
destroyed. 

(Once in the rains a monkey took shelter under a tree ; 
a weaver-bird who had her nest there advised the 
monkey to build one like it. The latter thereupon 
destroyed the nest to make the bird’s condition like 
his own). 

sikhdaf, adj., learning, under training, 
flir sit, n.f , same as rdng (q.v.). 
sinydt n.m., tailor. 

“ Bind iilak ke pdndiyd, hind purkh ke ndi 
“ Bdeh hhald. nd ddeh, sinyd, sarp^ sundr,"" 

A pandit with no forehead mark, a woman without 
her man, or a tailor, a snake, or a goldsmith — these 
are ill, (whether they pass you) to left or right. 
sim^ n.f., boundary. 

“ 0dm qanwdrt sansar budh^ $im uldke punch 
“ Jah awe darbdr meh^ miydh kahe so sdneh^ 

fn liis village the yokel is a thousand wits, when he 
crosses the border he’s five. When he gets to the 
court its ‘ Oh yes, Sir, it just as you say, Sir.” 

^r, n.m., 1 . Share. 

2. Sharer. 
sil, adj., cold. 

“ Kdkd jiy bhayd ji, Dilpat Hde huldweh sen 
“ Tdi ghar te dye sen, s'l ghar ne jdweh sth 
“ Milnd ho to milo, Sdmjbar kd samj rndlih sen.' ’ 

Uncle, brother, Dilpat Rai is calling you. 

Ho comes from the hot bouse and is going to the cold ’ 
If you’ld meet him, meet him now; company from 
S4mbar is with him too. 

(The good wife sends a child to call the family to 
dinner. Dilpat Rai is the lentils [dd/J, which are 
taken out of the oven and put in the plate. Com- 
pany from Sdmbhar is, of course, salt.) 

Silak, n.f., cold. 
slid, aclj., cold. 
sis, n.m., 1. Moon. 

2. Head. 

‘ ‘ Bars hvd das, kdnydh pafid rns. 

^ ** Bars hud bis, mastak diafid sis. 
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Bars hud t'Sy Idgan lag'* aikh. 

** Bars hud chdli, gdfh* bdt ukdfL 
** Bars hud pachds, phul ga> kapds. 

“ Bars hud sdth, hdth men hyd Idth, 

“ Bars hud sattar, jabbe gayd nestar, 

''Bars hud ass'i^ nar hud khassL 
" Bars hud nawe^ d 'tb gayd jabbe. 

" Bars hud sau, ghardh dar nd bdhar bhau.^^ 

Ten years old, and disoriminatioii comes to the ear. 
Tweiity years old, and the forehead rises on the head. 
Thirty years old, and wisdom begins to settle. 

Forty yearn old, and a man expounds hard matters. 
Fifty years old, and his hair grows white as cotton. 

Si ty years old, and he takes a s iek in Ins hand. 
Seventy years old, and he’s become sluggish. 

Eighty years old, and a man’s become an eunuch. 
Ninety years old, and he's done and down. 

A hundred yeais old, and none fears him at home or 
abroad. 

(The ten ages of man.) 

QiVfvrT, sukafnd, v.n., 1. To shrink. 

2. To be s(jueozed. 
sukkary n.m., Friday. 

sukkarwdri y adj., Friday’s. 

" Suk^arwdr'i bddliy rahe san'chhar chhde 
" Kahe Skdhdeo sun Bhddl y bind bars” nd jde.^ ’ 

Friday's clouds, and Saturday remains overcast ! 

Says Shahdeo, “ Uark Bhadli, it’ll not go without 
raining.” 

sukhbds'i, n.m. and f., a settler in the village, who owns 
no land or share ot the estate. 

sughafy adj., neat, pretty, accomplished, good, thrifty 
(of a wife). 

Sondy reshamy sugltuf nary tuteh jufeh sau bdr 
" Murakh, gkafd kumhdr kdy mile nd duje bdr,'* 

Gold, silk, and a thrifty wife — if they break a hundred 
times they’ll mend again. A f jol, and a potter’s 
pot win not unite a second time. 

%m. sutdy adj., good. 

suthany n.f., female’s troi^ers. 
suthrdy adj., nice, clean, pretty, fine. 
sudhdhy postp., 1. With, used as Urdu samel. 
adv , 2. Early 

sufely adj., a corruption of eufed — wliite. 
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eataf^ n.m. aad f., sun. 

Mtrt, n.f., sow. 
stwrd, n.m., father-in-law. 
susrdft n.m., father-in-law’s home (of a man). 
suhdnd, v.n., to please, be agreeable. 

sudf adj., 1. Intelligent, wise, sensible. 

n.m., 2. A small stack of sheeves in a field. 

sundit n.f., an insect that infests and damages gram. 

SKW, sdt, adj., pretty, good, convenient, e.g. sut hdith gayd — it 
was convenient so. 

sudhdt adj , simple, upright, well-behaved. 

^•TT sund, adj., empty. 

“ bin sum ren, giydn bin hirdd sand 
“ Kul suna bin putr, pdf bin birwd sund 
**Oaj sund bin dant, hans bin sdgar sund 
^^Ghaid sum bin ddmni, kahe Oirdhar sunre Qunni, 
Ghar sund bin kdmni.*' 

The night is empty without a moon, and the heart 
empty without perception. A family is empty with- 
out a son, and empty a tree without leaves. An 
elephant is empty without tusks, and empty a lake 
without the goose. Empty a cloud without light- 
ning; says Girdhar, ** Hark ’ee Gunni, a house is 
empty without a wife.” 

SRT sur, n.m., hero. 

snlf n.f., long thorn of kikar or raunj trees. 
sited f n.m., hare. 

“ Turte sued mdnjd, lurte kddhyd mas 
“ Jinan sued mdryd, mare hoe chhe mas.' ’ 

Quickly he killed the hare, and quickly took ofi the 
flesh. He who killedrthe hare was six months dead 
himself. 

(A hare got caught in the bones of a corpse and so died.) 
seti, postp., with. 

‘‘ Bdle ki man bauU aur bauld kisdn 
** Age ki jdnen ndhm, karne seti dhiydn." 

Tlie child’s mother is a fool, and so is the farmer. 
They reck nothing of the future : their thoughts arc 
with the act of the moment. 

sedhy n.f., disease, illness. 

«d, n.f., spear. 

adv,, uselessly, aimlessly. 
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sodadiy n.f., keeping guard at night. 
aokd, n.m., drought, drying up. 

** Karm kin khett kare, hail mare yd aokd pafe/* 

If the luckless man take to farming, his bullock will 
die or drought befall him. 

aogy n.m., mourning. 

sonan, n.m. (inflected) ; gold, it is a Purabi form for aone 
men or aone ko. 

aodhiy n.f., intelligence, sense, wisdom. 
aofety adj., as sufei (q.v.). 

Kali bhali nd safety donon rdkho eke kheC'* 

Neither the black is good nor the white one — slay 
both in one field. 

(From a story of Rajah Bhoj and his two wives.) 
aomdry n.m., Monday. 

aolhrdy n.m., straw of barley (chiefly) when in bulk and 
not crushed. 

aohdQy n.m., married life. 

** Chalnd Aat, raihnd ndhiiiy chalnd hiswe hia 
Aiae aaihj aohdg par kyon gunddwe aiaV 

We have to go, and cannot stay — we have to go— 
four rood to the acre — 

For so short a married life, why plait the head ? 

(Make no great preparation for a short life — Live quietly 
and piously.) 

aohdgdy n.m., a flat clod-crusher, same as maij (q.v.). 
^^TWirr, aohdwndy adj., agreeable 

aohin, adv. or postp., in front of — towards. 
sohn, n.f., an oath. 
saur, n m., quilt. 

aaun, n.m., omen Saun chip, one of the shrikes. 

^Wt, aaupatiy adj., worth 100 rupees. 

aavldy adj., right (as opposed to left). 
aydVy n.m., a favour (corruption of ahadn). 

Hrw. aydly n.m., cold. 

wi, swarqy nTm., heaven. • 

*’ Oehuh purdnCy ghi naydy aur ghat aahmhti ndr 
“ Ghauthe pith iorang ki, atvarg niahdni chdrJ*' 

Old wheat, fresh ghi, and at home a thrifty wife. 
Fourth the back of a horse — ^heaven’s four signs. 
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If 

iiai, hangd, n.m., strength, effort, force. 
a, hange, adv,, 1. With difficulty. 

2. By compulsion. 

hand war ^ n.f., about 4 to 6 p.m. 
xvmc hazdr pati^ adj., worth 1,000 rupees, moderately rich, 
fvam, hadwdrdt n.m., place where dead bodies of cattle are 
skinned and bones left to lie. 

^#117, haf lendt v.a., to rob. 

hatkdvy n.m., food given to Brahmans before feeding one- 
self at mdwas (q.v.) or kandgat (q.v.) 
kathdy n.m., the handle with which the plough is driven. 
hnthliy n.f., the handle of a charkhd t)r spinning wheel. 
hathwdfy n.f., the spring of the tiger with his claws. 

** Bhddoh ki hhadwdr, sher ki haihwdr.'^ 

Bhadon’s plough.ng, and a tiger's spring! 

(Scilicet bind pake nd jde — both will ripen or mature ; 
paknd means to fester, of a wound.) 

iffTOT, hanaldy n.m., a massive necklace worn close round the 
neck. 

hambe, interj., yes. 

**Jdt knhe sun Jdtni iai gdm men raihnd 
**Uht bildi le gayi, to hambe hambe kaihnd^ 

Says the Jat, “ List, wife, we’ve got to live in this 
vil age. (If they say) ‘ the cat stole your camel ’ 
you must say, ‘ V’es, of course.’ ” 

(So says the Jat who has to Jive in a Rajput village.) 

haty n.m., Almighty (a name of Vishnu) : cf. Hari. 
hedy n.m., the body of the plough to which the share, 
handle, shaft, etc., are fixed. 

TIR, halos y n.f., the main shaft of the plough on which the 
yoke rides. 

VWT, halwdy adj., light (of soil or weight). 

WWir, halaan, n.f., a prop to raise the share from the ground 
when a plough is being dragged to the fields. 

hawdly n.m., condition, circumstances (corruption of 
Ahtodl). 

hdhdy n.f., travelling. 
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hdMu n.f., cooking vessel. 

“ Jw MMi te kTide, m hdiidi chhed kart^ 

Split the plate from which you eat ! 

(Rank ingratitude.) 

hdvdna, v.n., to wander about. 
hdnsi^ n.f., laughter. 

TF¥ hdt^ n.f., shop. 

Mn, n.f., 1. Time. 

2 Age. 

Ek hdn kd — hdni (q.v.). 
lidni^ n.m., contemporary, age-fellow, 
inir Tlwnf hdn Iwmdn, n.m., of equal ages, contemporaries. 

▼TVT hdrd, n.m., oven for heating milk, etc. 

TTW, hdl, n.f., same as hilas (q.v.). 

MPifir hdlan, n.m., earthquake. 

^TWT, hdldt n.m.. Government land-revenue. 

Dhauli parmeahri, dhavli jhund khindd 
“ Ildld malhd Idh ke, mainne hahs ghafd^ 

'* 0 white goddess, spread open the white cotton-clump. 
Pay the revenue and the village-expenses, and make 
me a necklace stiU.” 

(The girl addresses the cotton-plant as she is picking 
the crop.) 

half, n.m., ploughman. 

hdlnd, v.n., as Urdu hilnd, to shake, move, be agitated. 
PfH. hit, n.m., love. 

hirti phirti, adv., in rotation. 
hirdd, n.m., heart, mind. 

hisad adru, adv., according to shares, proportionately. 
kins, n.m., a thorny shrub (quaere capparis horrida ?). 
fNr, hind, adj., bereft, destitute, weak. 

hi'go, interj., a noise used to call cows and bullocks up from 
watering. 

hir, n m., a tribe, Ahtr. 

si if. huh huh, interj., a noise used in driving buffaloes in the 
jungle. 

hethi, n.f., disgrace. 

%ifT held, adj., late (of crops). 

her n.m., major subdivision of a village. 
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her muhdr, n.m., land or side of a village in vluoh 
one’s business, one’s coming or going, lies— intercourse. 
hel md, n.m., as her tnvMr (q.v.). 
ft ft, ho ho, inter]., a noise used to make buffaloes drink. 
fHvr, hauald, n.m., wisdom, grace, beauty. 



PART III. 


English--Jatt>. 

A 


Abdomen, kokhan, n.f. 

Abhorrence, alkat, n.f. 

Abiding, hda^ n.m. ; maintenance of a home, baaebdy n.m. 

Abode, hds, n.m. 

Absence of anything, so poverty, destitution, etc., awa’t, n.f. 

See sub voce. 

Absolutely, ddhon, adv. 

Abundance, aaradi, n.f. 

Abuse, avli bdf, n.f ; gdl^ n.f. 

Acacia (a. leucophloea), nimhaff n.m. ; raunjh, n.m. 

Acceptable, to be, hhdnd^ v.n. 

Accomplished (ski’ful), aughaf^ adj. 

Account. The baniya's account against the zamindar, of 
money paid for him as revenue, etc. Inchh, n.f.; on 
account of, kdran, postp. 

Adjoin, to, amdy v.n. 

Admit, to, of a fault, etc., ofnd, v.a. 

Adopt, to, god lend^ v.a. 

Adopted, to bo, god drid, v.n. 

Adoption, (1) of a relation, as a son, god^ n.m., literally the 
lap ; (2) for adoption of a foundling, see s.v. waif. 

Advice, n.f. 

Aeschynomene (a. indica), dhahdhain, n.f. 

Affection. See Love. 

Affix, to, teknd, v.a. ; mohar ieknd, to seal. 

Afforded, to be, 'pv^gndy v.n. 

After, pdchhe, adv. 

Age, (1) Adn, n.f.; (2) of the same age, ek hdn kd,hdni, n.m.; 
hdn homdn, n.m. ; (3) time, kdl, n.m. ; (4) old i^e, bofhdpd, 
n.m. 

Agent, kdr mukUydr, n m. 

Agitated, to be, hdlnd, v.n. 

Agreeable, aoh^Lwnd, adj. ; jogam jpg, adj. 

Agreeable, to be, avhdnd, v.n. 

Agreement, hahdhej, n.m. ; dnt, n.f.— literally a knot, and so 
anything knotted, fixed. 

Ahir, a tribe, Hir, n.m. 

Aim, arU, n.m. 
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Aimlessly, saihm^ adv. 

Alike, samdn, adj. 

All, sagld, adj. 

Alley, hagar^ n.m. 

Alloy, an alloy of silver and copper from which jewels used 
commonly to be niade, rilpd, n.m. 

Almighty, Har, n.m. (God). 

Alone, ekalpdt ekld, adj. See also s.v. Solitary. 

Aloofness, alkat, n.f. Orkhaihchnd, to keep aloof, feel abhor- 
rence. 

Altar, 6edi, n.f. See s.v. 

Always, sadd^ adv. ; nit, adv. 

Amalgamation. See Combination. 

Amaranth, choldi, n.f. 

Anger, ros, n.m. ; kod, n.m. ; chho, n.m. 

Angry. See Displeased. 

Angry, to become, rusnd, rus jdnd, v.n. ; chho men dnd^ v.n. 
Animal, jandwar, n.m. 

Anklet. See Jewellery. 

Answer, utar, n.m. 

Ant (black), chiuhii, n.f. ; (white) dimak, n.f. ; row of ants, 
kUr ndl, n.f. 

Antelope, (1) mirg, kdld mirg, n.m. ; kdM (supple hiran or 
mirg) , n.m, \ (doe, mwhddn, n.f.); (2) nilgai antelope, roj, 
n m. 

Antepenultimate. See s.v. Last. 

Antimony, as eyepowder, kdjal, n.m. 

Anxiety, sahdeh, n.m. ; chintd, n.f. 

Apex. See Summit. 

applaud, to, tdl bajdnd (to clap hands). 

Approach, dgam, n.m. 

Approximately, unmdn, unmdn sunmdn, adv.; atkal satkal, 
adv. 

Area, the area or lands of a village generally, samdnd, n.m. 
Aries, mekh, n.m. 

Armful, (1) kaidi, n.f, (the “outstretched arms); (2) an “ arm- 
ful ’* of fodder, sdhthri, n.f. 

Armlet. See Jewellery. 

Ascetic, saht, n.m. 

Ask, to, hujhnd, v.a. 

Assembled, batle, adj. pi. 

Assembly, bitdl, n.f. 

Assiduity, jhakkat, n.f. 

Association See Combination. 

Aunt. See s.v. Relation. 

Auspicious, mahgal, adj. 

Autumn, the autumn harvest, sdumit, n.f. 

Avarice, lohh, n.m. 

Await, to, bdt dekhnd, v.a. 
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B 

Back, koTi n.m. 

Backward. See Late. 

Bad, (1) worthless, . iiai A;, adj. ; nirsd, adj. ; wedw, adj.: (2) 
nasty, dirty, bhundd, adj.; kasut, adj.; kasutd, adj.; (3^ 
feeble, weak, mandd, adj. ; bodd, adj. : (4) ill-made, kardl^ 
adj. : (6) in composition bad is expressed by ko (see s.v.), 
as kosamdf bad times ; kosang^ bad society, etc. 

Bail, to go, to undertake as a surety, ofnd, v.n. 

Bale, to, uUchhnd^ v.a. 

Band, ;o/, n.f., a strip of iron or leather for repairing, pdti, ii.f. 
Bangle. See Jewellery. 

Banker, sAdh^ n.m. 

Bany4, bakdl^ n.m. ; ledd, n.m. 

Bare, ughdrd, adj. 

Bark, (1) of tree, hakal^ n.m.; (2) specifically of kikar or 
nimbar (acacda arabiea and leuoophloea) ka^, n.m. 

Barley, jaun, n.m. 

Barren, bdnjh^ n.f. ; kdiar^ adj ; of cow or buffalo, haihldiiy n.f. 
Barrier, dd, n.f. 

Base, khowdr, adj. 

Basket, (1) generally ddld, n.m.; (2) big round basket with 
lid to contain clothes etc., patdr, n.m. ; smaller, paidri, n.f ; 

(3) small jug-shaped basket to collect jdl berries, hohni, n.f. ; 

(4) bird-cage like baskets carried, bang) — like for Ganges 
water, kawfy n.f ; (6) a small basket hung from the roof to 
secure eatables etc., chhinkd, n.m. ; (0) a basket holding 10 
or 12 seers of grain, pdlrU n.f. ; (7) a small basket for taking 
seed or food to the fields, boyd^ n.m. ; (8) a small lidded 
basket for keeping cotton for spinning, kdtni, katni, n.f. 

Batten, in a mud roof, karanjd^ n.m. ; in thatch roof, bdli, n.f. 
See s.vv. 

Bawl, to. lalkdmd, v.a. 

Beaten, to be, mardutmd, v.n. 

Beauty, hausld, n.m. 

Became, 6aAd, v.n. ; defective. 

Because of, kdran, postp. 

Bed, khdt, n.f. 

Before, in front of, sohln, odv. or postp. 

Behind, pdchhe^ adv. 

Bell (big), tdl, n.m. 

Belly, kokhan, n.m. 

Belt. See Waistband. , 

Bereft, Amd, adj. 

Beyond, pardn, adv. or postp. (chiefly in Jhajjar). 

Bickering, vdh, n.f. ; vdham, n.f. 

Big, baddd, adj. 

Biggest, among several, baderd^ adj. 
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Billhook, for stripping sugarcane and reaping, ddtiy ddhti or 
drdhiiy n.f. 

Bin (1) a receptacle of clay for storing grain, kothi^ n.f. ; (2) 
the same but smaller, kuthld, n.m. ; (3) smaller still, kuihli, 
n.f 

Bind, to, to bind a p&gri carefully, chindmd, v.a. 

Bird, ehiri, n.f. 

Bitterness ka/rwdn, n.f. 

Blank, unused, ibord, adj. 

Blanket, kdnud, n.m ; lighter, kdmli, n.f. 

Blights, (1) wheat rust, roll, n.f ; (2) an insect that blights 
wheat when ram is excessive, Mhg'}, n.f., puhgi, n.f.; (3) a 
very small flv that injures wheat, ala^ n.m. ; (4) an insect 
that blights b4jrd, ghadhi^ n.f.; (5) an insect that injures 
sugarcane, kansud, n.m. ; (6) rust on jowdr and hdjrd, khowd, 
n.m. ; (7) grasshopper that damages young millets and 
gram, pharkd, n.m.; (8) an insect that damages young 
crops, auhdi, n.f. 

Blindish, neatly blind, jdkhm, adj. 

Blockhead, bharwd, n.m. 

Bloom, the white powdery bloom which protects the ripening 
jow4r and b4jrd, bur, n.m. 

Blooming, lataurd, adj. 

Blow, to, jhulnd, v.n. ; dholnd, v.n. 

Bodice, a giiTs bodice, kurth n.f. 

Body, dehi, n.f. ; gdt, n.m. ; pihdi, n.f. ; aarir, n.m. ; ahg, n.m. 

Boil, pakewd, n.m. ; gum/n, n.f. 

Boil, to, of vegt tables, pulses or apything in water or milk, 
rdhdhnd, v.a. 

Bone, karahg, karahk. n.m. 

Boundary, (1) aim, n.f., the circuit of a village’s lands ; (2) ojr, 
n.f., generally; (3) boundary pillar between two villages, 
odd, n.m. ; (4) trijunction boundary pillar, tyauhkhd, n.m.; 
(5) edge ridge of fields, daul, n.f. 

Bowels, of the earth, paihUU, n.m. 

(1) generically, chhord, chhorai, n.m. ; (2) boy under 16 or 
so, tdhar (used chiefly in the south of the district). 

Bracelet. See Jewellery. 

Bracket, a small mud bracket on wall, idhdi, n.f. ; small wooden 
bracket to hold lamp, dawdt, n.f. 

Brahman, Bdhman, n.m. 

Braid, to, gHhdnd, v.a. 

Branch, of a tribe or race, khdp, n.f. ; of a tree, ddl, n.f. 

Bread, ^ee Wheat. 

Bread-carrier, rciihdr, n.f. 

Breast-covering, worn by married women, ahgi, n.f. 

Breeze. See Wind. 

Bribe, bribery, kor, n.m. 

'Bride, hauri, n.f. 
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Bridegroom, hav/rd^ n.m. 

Bright, ujld, adj. 

Broom, (1) coarse, made of twigs, etc., rarkd, n.m.; bauhkrd, 
n.m. ; (2) fine, made usually of ddb or pdni grass, buhdri, 
n.f. 

Brother, bhayyd, n.m ; own or full brother by the same mother, 
mdnjdydy adj. or n.m. 

Brother-in-law. See s.v. Relation. 

Brush. See Broom. 

Bubo, gumriy n.f. 

Buck. See Antelope. 

Bucket, iron bucket, dol, n.m. See also Well Gear. 

Buffalo, (1) calf, kdlrdy n.m. ; (2) calf of two years or so, jhoird, 
n.m. ; (3) heifer, kaiiyd or kdifiy n f. ; (4) heifer of two years 
or so, jhotn or jhotiy n f. ; (6) full-grown buffalo, whether 
entire or not, jhhtdy n.m ; (6) full-grown cow that has calved, 
mainSy bhainsy n.f. ; (7) old cow, ])ast bearing, kholdy n.f. 
See also s.v. Cow, where many of the words apply equally 
to buffalo cows. 

Building, chhdwdy n.m , the word appears to be used on a 
survey of the accommodation from inside. 

Bull, (1) khdgary dnkaly bijdvy n.m. ; (2) an ungelb bull used for 
the plougli, but not for breeding, duM, n.m. 

Bulky, petldy adj. 

Bullock, (i) a young bullock broken to the plough, ndrdy n.m, , 

(2) the full grown bullock of the plough or cart , buldy n.m. ; 

(3) half gelt bullock, barty n.m.; ^0 old bullock past 
work, dJidndhdy n.m. ; (6) bullock with horns bent down- 
wards, jhungdy n.m For younger animals, see s.v. Calf. 

Bump, gad, n.f. 

Bundle, (1) a bundle of stalks of jowAr or bAjra, puU, n.f. ; 
(2) bundle of grass, etc. , see s.v. Load ; (3) a bundle wrapped 
in cloth, bandhejy n.m. ; (4) a round closed bundle, girr 
gdnihy n.f. ; (5) a bundle of eatables taken as a present, 

kothliy n.f. 

Burn, to, ddhnd, v.a., ddjnd, v.n. 

Burning ground. See Cremation-ground. 

Business, dhandhd, n.m.; dhandd, n.m.; krif, n.f. 

Bust (a woman's), peii, n.f. 

But, par, conj. 

Battered, chopru adj. 

Butterfly, patbijnd, n.m. ; a big black butterfly iti fibaunrd, see 
s.v. .* , 

Buttermilk, the pakki lasai of the Panjab, rdng, n.m. ; chM, 
n.f.; n.f. 

Buttock, chitUar, n.m. 

Buy, to, bisdni, v.a. 

* Byre, nauhrd, n.m. See also s.v. Cattle-shed. 
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Cadet. See Junior. 

Cake, (1) a preparation of gw mixed with bread, Id'psi, n.f. ; 

(2) sweet oakes made of flour, ghi, and sugar, sawdli, n.f. ; 

(3) wheat cakes cooked in -ghi and sugar and eaten at 
weddings, pwrd, n.m. 

Calamity, sdrsali'n.i. See s.v. 

Calf (1) up to one year of age, haihrkd, n.m. ; (2) of one-aiid-a- 
half or two years of age, ndrd, n.m., haihrd, n.m. ; (3) 
generally for the first two years of its life, hdchhrd, n.m.; 

(4) heifer of 1 J or 2 years of age, haihri, n.f. ; (5) a second 
calf with one already at foot, ndiwd, n.m. 

Call, of an animal, hoi, n.m. 

Call, to cattle, etc.,(l) driving bullocks or cows in the open, a 
click with the tongue is made like an Englisli driver’s ; (2) 
driving buffaloes in the jungle, huh huh : (3) to turn a 
bullock in plough or cart to the right, a-a (between the 
sound of a and d) ; (4) as the last, to tl\o left, barn ; (6) to 
make cows and buffaloes drink at the tank or well, chhe ; (6) 
similarly to make buffaloes drink, he ho ; (7) to call up cows 
and bullocks from thoir watering, h\ yo : (8) similarly to 
call up buffaloes, dhe re ; (9) similarly to call up horses o-n. 

Called, to be, hdjnd, v.n. 

Caller, the menial wlio calls the village folk together, huld did, 
n.m. 

Calling, summoning, hula, n.f. 

Calotropis, c. procera, dk, n.m. ; plural is akidh. 

Calves, collectively, of either sex, hdchhm, n.m , pi. 

Camel, karhd, n.m. ; karheld, n.m. 

Camelman, raihdri, n.m. ; raibdran, n.f. (a tribe). 

Camelthorn, jhohwdhsd, n.m. (alhagi maurorum). 

Candle, hdt'i, n.f. 

Cano, (1) sugarcane, ikh or ihkh, n.rn. ; (2) a single cane of 
the same, gahdd, n.m. 

Capacity. See Power, 

Caper, to, pharaknd^ v.n. 

Caper, capparis aphylla, kair, n.m. or f., pi. kairafidh ; the 
bud is harwd, n.m., and the fruit, tihd, n.f.; c. horrida, 
hihs, n.m. 

Capital (in trade), puhji, n.f. 

Care. See Trouble. 

Careful, (1) chauhas, adj. ; (2) especially of ploughing, nikahd, 
adj. 

Careless, chaupat, adj. 

Carpenter, khdti, n.m. ; to this caste belong the carpenters of 
most villages in the district : in a few they are hadhi, n.m. 

Carriage, godf. n.f. ; bullock carriage, mahjhoti, n.f. ; bullock 
tonga, rerhu, n.m. 
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Cart, (1) gddiy n.f., or bigger, gddd, n.m. ; (2) cart without side 
wattles, ladhdj n.m.; (3) trotting bullock cart, rnanjholi, 
n.f. 

Cash, roiW, n.m. 

Casteman, dud, adj. See s.v. 

Cat, male, hild, n.m. ; female hildi, u.f. 

Catch, to. Sec s v., oind, v.a. 

Cattle, (1) generally Adngar, n.m., pi. ; dhor, n.m.; dhorl, n.f. ; 
(2) a herd of wild cattle bred from animals set free as a 
vow, ram. chaund, n.m ; (3) a herd of domestic cattle going 
to graze, chaurid, n.m. : laindd, n.m. ; (4) old cattle, 
dhdndd, n.m. 

Cattle-dealer, gJiosi, n.m. (a tribe). 

Cattle-shed, (1) the haithak that forms the entry of the house, 
dxilhlz, n.f., pauli^ n.f. ; (2) a separate cattle-shed, nauhrd, 
n.m. 

Cattle-track See s.v. Path. 

Cattle-yard, gher, n.m. ; ugdr (or by metathesis, gudr), n.m. 

Cause, kdran, n.m. 

Caution, to, harjnd, v.a. 

Celibate, jati, adj. 

Censure, to, ddntnd, v.a. 

Certainly. See Surely. 

Cesses, kharch, n.m. 

Chaff, (1) of mung, moth, mdsh Q.ndgowdv, phalydr, n.m.; (2) 
of jowar — used for fodder, kdhd}, n f. ; kdhij, n.f. ; v3) 
of bajra — used for litter, humbld, n.m. 

Chain, (1) for measuring or surveying, jeuri, n.f. ; (2) to secure 
cart bullocks on the road at night, hel, n.f. ; (.3) to secure 
house doors, sdhkal, n.f. See also Jewellery. 

Chain-man, mirdhd, n.m. This word was used in old times for 
a measurer, and is now sometimes used for the jarfhkash ; 
corruption of the Persian m'lrdch. 

Change (for money), phutkar, n.f. 

Channel. See s.v. Watercourse, and Runnel. 

Charity, cash paid to a Brahman after feeding liim, dachhnd, 
n.f. 

Chattering, hakwdd, n.f. ; kachkach, n.f. 

Cheap, mahdd, adj. 

Chenopodium, c. album, hathwd, n.m. See s.v. 

Chest (of body) peti, n.f. 

Chief, pardhdn, n.m., in verse corrupted to dhdn. 

Child, hold, bdlak, n.m., ckhorat, n.m. — the latter word is used 
for children generically also ; Idl, laid, n.m. fa term of 
endearment). 

Childhood, ckhutpan, n.m. 

Childishness, chhutpan, n.m. 

Childless, ut, dtndput, n.m., the feminine utnindputni is used 
among women as a term of abuse ; naputd, adj. 
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Chill, idrd^ n.m. 

Chopping-block, ne, n.f. 

Christian, hrdm, n.m. 

Churn, to, hilond, v.a. 

Churn, biloni, n.f. 

Churning, the noise made by churning of milk, jharak, n.f. 
Churn staff, rayi, n.f. 

Circle, kuhdal, n.m. 

Circuit, ol, n.f. 

Circumstances, hawdl^ n.m., comfortable circumstances, tdr^ 
n.f., eartg^ n.m., gaihre, nm., pi., taht, n.m., To be in c.o. 
taht or gaihre haiihnd, tdr haithnd, rdj baiihnd, laikre 
kamd. 

Cistern, in which water is stored at the well, kothdy n.m. 
Clapping (of hands), tdl, n m. 

Clay, ddkar^ n.f. 

Clean, (1) suthrd, adj. ; (2) of ploughing, nikahd, adj. 

Clear, narol, adj. 

Clearly, nirdad, adv 

Clear off, to (a debt), Idhnd, v.a. 

Clear up, to, to collect things together, tidy up, admhharndf 
V a. 

Clever, chdtar, adj. 

Client, (1) of a moneylender, banjotd, n.m. ; (2) of a Brahman, 
or his clientele generally (Urdu jajmdn), brit, n.f. 

Clock See Water c’ock. 

Close, Idmne, adv,; lawe^ adv. 

Cloth, kdpar, n m. ; the coarse country cloth used by zamin- 
dars, chauhai, n.f. 

Clothes, (1) parhdn, n m ; (2) a set of women’s clothes, til, n f. 
Cloud, unman, n m. ; megh, n.m ; ghatd, n.f. ; gathering clouds, 
gan, ghan, n.m. 

Cloudless, narol^ adj. 

Cloudy, aahddH, adj. 

Coirse, khar, adj. 

Cobble, to. guhbhamd, V.a. ; gond^ v.a. ; to get cobbled, 
gaihwdnd, v.a. 

Cobbling, gdhth, gdhth aeih, n.f. 

Cock, l^krd, n.m. 

Coin, ndmd, n.m 

Cold, (1) aild, adj., ail, adj.; (2) cold weather, ^ee Winter; 
(3) a cold, inffuenza, kher, n.m., dhdhchar, n.m. ; (4) cold, 
chilliness, ailak, n.f. ; aiydl, n.m. 

Collect, to, vgdhnd, v.a. (of money, etc.). 

Collected, ik^ufe, adj., pi., balle^ adj., pi. 

Collection. See Subscription. 

Combination, association of cattle or labour in cultivation, 
dahgwdrdt n.m. 

' Come across, to. See Meet. 
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Come out, to, likarnd, v.a. (corruption of nikalnd). 

Comfort, dnand, n m. 

Comfortable. See s.v. Circumstances. 

Common- room, (1) the common building of a village or sub- 
division of it, 'paraa, prea^ n.f. chopdr, n.f. ; (2) a small 
sitting-place common to two or three families, kcUehrd, 
n.m. 


Company, sang, n.m. 

Completed, to be. See Finished. 
Complication, ardns, n.f. 


Compulsion ) ry rn 
Compulsory 1 s.v. Force. 

Conceal, to, luknd, v.a. 

Condition, kawdl, n.m. 

Condolence. See Mourning. 

Confaimlation, miakot, n m. — a term introduced from the army. 
Confusion, ghdld mala, n.m. 

Congratulation, bhaddi, n.f. See also Hymn. 

Connexion, Idg, n.f. 

Consider, to, tnknd, v.u. 

Constant, paddr, adj. 

Constantly, nit, adv. 

Contained in, to bo, aamdnd, v.n. 

Contemporary, age-fellow, Mni, n.m. ; hdn homdn, n.m. 
Contentment, snntokh, n.m. 

Contentious, kafhdrd, adj. 

Continent, jati, adj. 

Contrary, one who acts beyond his station, ushiartdi, n.m. 
Control, beyond control (of an animal), be has, adj. 

Convenient, sut, adj. 

Converse, to. See Talk. 

Convert^ a Jot or Jatni, converted to Isldm^ MM, n.m. ; MuU, 
n.f. 


Cook, to, pond, v.a. 

Cooking vessel, hdndi, n.f. 

Co-operation. See Combination. 

Cope with, to, tdn bajdnd, v.a. 

Coping. See Thatch. 

Corruption. See Bribery. 

Cosharer. See Sharer. 

Cotton, (1) cotton plant, bdti, n.t. ; (2) cotton out in short 
lengths ready for spinning, jmni, n.f. ; (3) a clump of 
cotton opening in the pod, jhund, n.f. 

Cotton Beed,-binauld^ n.m. ; when used for cattle fodder, also 
called kdhrd, n.m. 

Cotton stalk, banaU, n.f. See also Stalk. 

Cotton thread , pdi, n.m. 

.Council, Confabulation. 

Country side. See Widespread. 
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Courage, dsang, n f. 

Courtyard, hagaf, n.m. 

Cow, (1) a full-grown cow, one that has calved gd, gaufi, n.f. ; 
(2) barren cow (or buffalo) haihldh, n.f. ; (3) cow that won’t 
let its calf come near it or herself be milked hinkut, n.f. ; 
(4) cow (or buffalo) that has failed to be covered at the 
proper time 'pdlet, n.f. ; (6) cow (or buffalo) going off milk 
bdkhru n.f., hinkut, n.f. ; (6) cow past bearing dhdhdhi, n.f. ; 
(7) ditto, of cow or huQalOf khold, n.f. ^d hdhk, n.f . ; (8) 
milch cow dhinu, n.f. 

Cow-dung, (1) dried cakes of c., upld^ n.m., goady n.m., (2) 
place reserved for making the>m 'paihwdfd. n.ni.y (pdlhud, 
to knead) ; (3) stock of them biiaurn, n.m. 

Cowherd, pdli. n.m. ; gowdl, n.m. 

Crack, in building or in soil, trefy n.f. 

Cradle, basket in which a woman carries her baby to the fields, 
or swings him from the roof, palndy n.m. 

Crazy, hauldy adj. ; khabbat, adj. or n.m. ; khabtdn, adj. or n.m. 

Crein at ion- ground, chahdniy n.f. 

Crest, of a sand hill, tibdy n.m. 

Cringe, to, kantdnd. v.n. 

Crippled, pdnqldy opdhajy upangy adj. 

Crocodile, gdhy n.m. ; karauhii n.f. 

Crooked, bdhkd, adj. ; dddy adj. ; bainddy adj. 

Crop, (1) adkhy n.f. ; (2) the collected produce of a field, ready 
for threshing, ghamadny n.m. 

Crop-watcher, rakhdldy n.m. 

Cross. See Displeased. 

Cross, to, vldkndy v.a. 

Crow, kdgy n.m. ; kdgldy n.m. 

Crowd, ghamsdUy n.m. 

Crown, the tinsel crown worn by the bridegroom, maufy n.m. 

Cruel, kaihariy adj. 

Cruelty, julmdndy n.m. 

Crust, forming on the ground due to heat following slight rain- 
fall, pdpriy n.m. 

Cry, dhdiy n.f. 

Cry out, to lalkdmdy v.a. 

Cuiming, dho, n.m. ; thagdiy n.f. 

Cunningness, chatrdiy n.f. 

Cup, of metal, bakhaurd, n.m. ; kapra, n.m. ; kacholdy n.m., ditto 
smaller, belwd, n.m. ; the lotd is here called gadiy n.f. 

Cupboard, a recess in the living room of a house for storing 
grain etc., biadl, n.m.; o6fd, n.m.; ditto, smaller obriy 
n.f. 

Curse, to, koandy v.a 

Curved, bdhkdy adj. ; dddy adj. ; bainddy adj. 

Custom, bdly n.f. ; dhty n.f. ; {see s.v. Agreement) ravaiyd n.m. ; 

* rHy n.f. 
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Dacoit. See Robber. 

Damp. See Moist, Moisture. 

Dampness. See Moisture. 

Danger, danger from, fear of, anything dhdky n.f. 

Daughter, dhi, n.f. 

Dawn, sakdli, n.f., at dawn sakdle. 

Day, 1st day of either half of the month, pirwdy n.f. 

2nd ,, ,, do/, n.f. 

3rd ,, , tij, n.f. 

4th 3, , ,, chauthy n.f. 

6th ,, , fanchak or 'pdnchen, 

n.f. 

6th ,, ,, ,, chhai,r\.i. 

7th ,, „ ,, sdten, n.f. 

8th ,, ,, ,, ashimt OT dthen^n.i. 

9th ,, ,, ,, nawwfn, nf. 

10th ,, ,, ,, dasmrn, n.f. 

11th ,, ,, ,, ekddshif atkddshi 

giydras or giyds, 
n f. 

12th ,, ,, ,, bdras, ni,;dawddshiy 

n.f. 

13th ,, ,, ,, tosh, n.f. 

14th ,, ,, ,, chaudash, n.f. 

last day of the dark half of the month, mdwas, mdosh, 
maush, n.f. ; last day of the light ha^f of the month, puran- 
mdshi, n.f., or purnd, n.f., or pimo, n.f. 

Death, kdl, n.m. 

Debt, mdhg, n.f. 

Decay, to. See Eaten away, to be. 

Deceit, \ dho, ii,mr,ihagdi, ni. 

Deception, j damgaje, n.m., pi. 

Dec«sion, nibefd, n.m. 

Decline, to (of sun), dhalnd, v.n. 

Decrease, to, ghatnd, v.n. ; dhalnd, v.n. 

Deep, dungd, adj. 

Deference. See Respect. 

Degraded, rajdld. adj See s.v. 

Deficit, ghdtd, n.m. 

Delay, aver, n.m. ; wdr, n.f. 

Deluge. See s.v. Famine. 

Dense, adj. Stupid. 

Deny, to, ndpid, v.n. 

Depression (in the ground, etc.) khadd, n.m. ; See also Hollow. 
Deputy, an E. A. C. Lipti, n.m. 

Deserted, a deserted house naddrad kudhi, n.f. ; of village, v/ar, 
adj. 
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Desolate, choupal, adj. 

Destitute, Aind, adj. 

Die, to, utr jdnd, v.n. 

Die-stamper, chhipit n.m. ; chhipan, n.f. (a oaste). 

Difference, antor, n.m. 

Difficult, durlahhy adj. 

Difficulty, (1) dni, n.f. ; afdns, n.f. ; dhhli, ni. (Wt. holes or ruts 
in a road) ; duhhar, n.m. ; (2) with difficulty, hardly masedn. 
adv., ot maasdn te. 

Dimple, khadd^ n.m. 

Direction, (1) (side) of, n.f. ; Awif, n.m. ; (2) in different directions 
avid sauldyBd], 

Dirt, kufd, n m., of mud in water, gadhal, n.f. 

Dirty, Jeoaui, kasuid^ adj. ; bhuMd, ^j. ; of muddy water gddhldy 
adj. 

Disagreement. See Dispute. 

Discomfort, dvbhar, n.m. 

Discourse, hdti, n f. 

Discriminate, to, bachdmd, v.a. or n. 

Disease, sedh, n.f. ; auaak, n.m. 

Disgrace, heihi, n.f. 

Disorder, ghdld mdld, n.m. 

Displeas^, to be rusnd, rusjdnd, v.n. 

Displeasure, ros, n.m. 

Dispute, aljhefd, n.m. 

Distant, duretd, adj., a distant cousin, duretd bhdi. 

Distinctive, adJdy adj. See s.v. 

Distressing, kaihan, adj. 

Disturbance (noise, etc.), fan^, n.m. 

Ditch. See Trench. 

Dive, to, ddk mdmd (this is the term for diving feet first). 
Diving, kald bdzi, n.f. (head first). 

Division, (1) of any thing, property, land, etc., batej, n.m.; 
batwdrd, n.m. ; (esp. for land) bdt, n.f. ; (2) division per 
stripes Mr batj chundd bat, adj. or adv. ; (3) division per 
capita bhdi bat, pdgrvbat, adj. or adv. 

Do, to, in sense of to pass, to serve, nimbhnd, v.n. 

Doing, done, krit, n.f. ; kriiang. See s.v. 

Donkey, chdruwd, n.m.; pohan, n.m.; ghortd, n.m.; (the last 
word, literally a small pony, is used for donkey alro). 

Door, a single door, khifak, n.m. ; double doors, kowdf, n.m. 
Drainage, rain water drained from high lands into tank or fields, 
uprdhan kd pdni, n.m. ; dgam kd pdni, n.m. 

Draw, to. See Pull, to. 

Draw out, to, kddhnd, v.a. 

Drill, a seed drill, omd, n.m. 

Drip, to, jhimd, v.n. 

Dripping (of water) , jhird. So the term is used for a surplus 
supply in any branch of the canal. 
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Drive off, to, idhndt v.a. ; hhednd, v.a. 

Drought, eoicd, n.m. 

Drop (of water) , n f. 

Droppings, of cattle, picked up in the jungle omd, n.m. ; of 
birds, hlihd^ n.m. 

Dropsy. jalaMhar, n.m. 

Drown, doo dead, v.a. 

Dr 7 , unsavoured, lukhd, adj. ; so dry bread is lukhi roU, 

Dry up, to. See Exhausted, to be (of tank). 

Dung, kvfd, n m. See also Dripping and Cow-dung. 

Dungheap, kufii n.f. ; kurflt n.f. 

Dust, dMl, n.f. 

Dwelling, hds, n.m. 

E 

Ear, of bdjrd, wheat or barley, bdly n.f. See also Head. 

Early, audlidn, adv. ; early sown or ripening, agetd, adj. ; tahetd, 
adj. 

Earned, khatyd, p.p. See s v. 

Earring. See Jewellery. 

Earth, (1) land, dharti, n.f. ; (2) soil, dhartiy n f. ; ma^l, n.f. ; (3) 
the world, prithmiy pirthiy n.f.; (4) bowels of the earth, 
paifUdly n.m. ; (5) of animals, see Hole. 

Earthquake, hdlany n.m. 

Ease, dnandy n.m. 

East, ugaiUy ugman^ n.m. 

Eastern, ugmand adj. 

Eastwards, ugmandn, adv. (preceded by te). 

East wind, pifwdy n.f. ; purd, n.f. ; ptfwd bdl, n.f. 

Easy, aahj, adj. 

Eatables, tied up in a cloth and sent as a present to relations 
etc., kothliy n.f. 

Eaten away, to be — of wood, bijhnd, v.n 
Eating, bhojan, n.m. 

Ebullition, uphdn, n.m 
Edge, or, n.f. 

Effort, hangdy n.m. ; ycUan, n.m. ; khabdhaty n.f. ; sinister effort, 
koiaky n m. ; by an effort with difficulty, hangey adv. See 
also 8.V. Difficulty. 

Eighth, of a lunar half month, aahtm(, n.f. ; dthen, n.f. 

Either, keh, conj. 

Eject, to, tdhndy v.a. ; khednd, v.a. 

Eld. See Age 

Elder, the elder councillor of a village ; (there is generally one for 
each) tholdy tJioleddry n.m. 

Eldest, among several, baderd, adj. 

Elephant, gajy n m. 

Eleventh, of a lunar half month, athddahiy ekddahi, n.f. ; giydraa 
n.f ; gtyda, n.f. 
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Elope, to, udhalnd, v.n. 

Else. See Foreign. 

Eluded, to be, Mnd, v.n. 

Emancipation, mukcU, n.f. 

Embrace, kauli, n.f. (lit. the outstretched arms). 

Embrace, to, kauU bhamd, v.a. 

Empty, rUd, adj. ; thothd^ adj. ; sund^ adj. 

End, to, to come to an end, sdhpafnd, v.n. 

End (aim), ant, n.m. 

Endeavour, dsang, n.f, (Urdu himmai); ill endeavour, kotak, 
n.m 

Endurance. See Pluck. 

Endure, to, bhognd, v a. 

Enemy, bairi, n.m. ; bairan, n.f. 

Energetic. See Vigorous, 

Enmity, fc/furasu/, n.f.; irkhd, n.f.; hair, n.m.; kaddwat. n.f . ; 
Idg, n.f. 

Enquire , to. See Ask. 

Entangled, to be (in difficulties), uljhnd, v.n. 

Enter, to, bapid, v.n. 

Entertain, to (at meals), jimdnd, v.a., esp. of a Brahman, 
neautnd, v.a. 

Entertained, to bo, j'mnd, v.n. 

Entertainment, neauld, n.m. (usually of a Brahman). 

Entire, aagld, adj. 

Entirely, ddhoh, adv. 

Entry, of village. See Gate. 

Equally, baron brdbar, adv. ; brdbar, adv. 

Erect, khald, adj. (the ordinary Urdu khafd is also in use). 
Errand, doing errands — “fagging ” to another village, gamind, 
n.m. 

Eruption. See Rash. 

Escaped, to be, talnd, v.n. 

Essence, jdn bindn, n.m. 

Evaded, to be, Mnd v.n.f. 

Evening, sdhjh, n.f. 

Evil, kukram, n.m. 

Evil-liver, luchd, adj. (especially in sexual relations). 

Exactly, theth, adv ; thoih, adv. 

Exaggeralor, labdf, n.m., amongst women dvti, n.f., is used. 
Exalted, uttam, adj. 

Excess, bddhd, n.m. — e.g., a rent may be the revenue with so 
much bddhd over and above. 

Excessive, badhdUt, adj. ; antkd, adj. adv. 

Excrement, human, guhh, n.m. ; of birds, biihd, n.m. 

Excuse, mia, n.f. 

Exhausted, of soil etc., hodd. 

Exhausted, to be, (1) fatigued, chhiknd, v.n. ; kanidnd, v.n. ; (2) 
to come to an end, or of a temk to dry up, sdhpafnd, v.n. 
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Exhortation, updesh, n.m. 

Expect, to, hdt dekhnd, v.a. 

■Exposure, exposure to injury, M/af,n.m. ; e.g., my field gets over- 
run by monkeys, merl kiydri handarah ke ujdf men se. 
Extravagance, phanltdun, n.m. 

Extravagant, chhntord, adj. 

Eye, nain, n.m. 

Eyelid, palak, n.f. 

Eyesight, tyam, n.in 


¥ 

Face, mukhfd, n.m. 

Faction, khdp, n f. 

Factory, pencil y n ni. 

Fad(‘. to, kamidndy v.n. 

Fagging. See Errand. 

Fail, to miss the mark or opportunity, likndy v.n. 

Fair. See Satisfactory. 

Fakir, maldy n.m 

Fall down, to, dluii papidy v.n. 

FaU in with, to. See Meet. 

Fallow, land left fallow for cattle to graze on, pafet. n.f. 
Falsehood, hakhefd n.m. 

Family, kuly n m. 

Famine, kdly n.m. ; if duo to excess of rain or flooding it is pan- 
kdly n.ni. 

Famous, to be, tajmdy v.n. 

Fan, h'ljnd, n.m. 

Far, pardriy adj. or postp. (chiefly Jhajjar) See also s.v. Dis- 
tant. 

Farmer, kaadn , kassdny n.m., esp. of a good farmer ; a bad one 
is fhofhy n.m. 

Fashionable, bdnkdy adj. 

Fasting, langhaiiy n.m 

Fat, petldy adj., an excessively fat man, padautd, n.m 
Fate, karniy n.m. ; karniy n.f. 

Father, hdbiJi, n.m.; pitdy n.m., the latter chiefly by pandits, 
but also in Jhajjar by Jats; peo, n.m. father’s homo (of a 
woman) peosdly n.f. 

Father-in-law. See s.v. Relation. 

Fatigued, to he, kantdnd, v.n. 

Favour, sidUy n.m. 

Fear, daihskat, n.f. ; bhau, n.m. ; fear of danger from* dhdky n.f. 
Fear, to, of an "animal, to be shy; hidhakndy v.n. 

Fearless nirbkaiy adj. 

Feast. Sfe Funeral-feast. 

Feast day, in honour of Durgd; nyaurtd, n.m. See s.v. 
Feathery, titar pankhd, adj. 

Feeble, bodd, adj ; mdrd, ^j. *Sfee also Weak. 
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Feed, to, nimd, v.a, (t.e. to feed animals). See also Entertain. 
Fence, thorn fence, dhinhar^ n.m.; small sticks put round to 
fence a field, chhafit n.f. ; if large, ehhafdj n.m. ; for fence 
of a sugar press see ^reen. 

Fertility, saradit n.f. 

Fester, fakewd, n.m. 

Festival, girls’ festival on 3 Sudi Sawan, tij, n.f. 

Few. See Rare. 

Field, kydfy n.m. ; smaller, kydri, n.f., khdpriy n.f.; small and 
uneven field, rmngrd^ n.m. ; small and lowlyinflr, dd&fd, n.m. 
Fifteenth, of lunar half month, purnd, n.f. ; puranmdahif n.f. 
Fifth, of lunar half month, panchak^ n.f. ; pdncheny n.f. 

Fighting. See Quarrelling — of a number of persons, mvlhher, 
n.f. 

Filial, saput, n.m. 

Fill up, to, to stop a leakage, mundnd, v.a., to fill up a tank or 
well, dnind, v.a. 

Filth, knfd, n.m. 

Fine, thMd, adj., a fine young man, hafd ihddd jawdn. See 
Strong, Handsome. 

Fine, dand^ n.m. 

Finger, dngcU, n f. 

Finished, to be, nimbapid, v.n. ; pdr pafnd, v.n. 

Fire, dncA, n f. 

Firefly, pat bijndt n.m. 

Firewood, indhan, n.m. 

Firm, chauk «, adj., of soil, khatkhatd, adj. 

First, at the first attempt, or first of all, pahlam chot^ adv. 
First-born, jethd, adj. 

Fissure. See Crack. 

Fix, to. See Settle, to. 

Fleece, of sheep, Hn, n.f. 

Flesh, mds, n.m. 

Flinch, to, kantdnd. v.n. 

Fling down, to, ghddnd, v.a. 

Flippancy, auH hdt, n.f. 

Flood, "1 daihr, n.m. 

Floodlands, j dakf, n.m. 

Flour, chun, n.m. 

Fly away, to, udndy v.n. 

Fodder, (I ) niydr, n.m. ; bdnt, n.f.; (2) fodder given to bullocks 
at midday, javodrd^ n.m. /See also sub v. Straw, Leaves, 
Grazing, Zizyphus. 

Fog, dhumar, n.f. 

Foliage, of kikar, jdnd or raunjh, lung, n.m. 

Folk, of men, log, n.m. pi. ; of women, lugdi, n.f., pi. 

Folly, dl, n.f. 

Food, (1) khdjd, n.m. ; bhojan, n.m. ; (2) the ordinary food of the 
people of ferment^ millets, rdbfi, n.f. ; (3) food given to 
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Brahman at mdwas or kandgat before helping oneself, hcUkdr 
D.m! ; (4) cooked grain given to women who come on aus- 
picious occasions to sing, bdkli, n.f. 

Fool, pioth, n.m. ; murakh, n.m. & i. ; dundi, n.m. ; bur, n*n[i. ; 
chutiyd, n.m. (see s.v.). See also Idiot. 

Foolish, naddn, adj. ; murakh^ adj. 

Foolishness, pachham hudhi, n.f. 

Foppish, bdnkd, adj. 

Forbid, to, ataknd, v.a. ; harjnd, v.a. 

Force, hangd, n.m. ; by force, hange, adj. 

Forehead, maatak, n.m. 

Foreign. See Outsider — another viUage than one^s own, pdh 
gdm, n.m. ; someone else’s, prdi, adj. 

Forest, (1) ban, n.m.; bankhand, n.m.; (2) small jungle round 
a village, bani, n.f. ; (3) a grass preserve or wood, bifh, 
u.m. 

Forgetfulness, uk chnk, n.f. 

Fork. See Pitchfork. 

Formed, to be, rachnd, v.n. 

Former, paiJdfd, adj. 

Fortunate. See Prosperous. 

Foundation, — of the kup (q.v.) made of cotton stalks, gomdnd, 
n.m. 

Foundling, pdlti, n.m. 

Four cross-roads, chordhd, n.m. 

Four pronged, choaang, adj. 

Fox, lohdii, n.f. 

Fraud, dAo, n.m. 

Friday, sukkar, n.m. ; Friday’s aukkarwdri, adj. 

Friend, (1) a close acquaintance, dJmbi, n.m. ; mit, n.m. ; mitr , 
n.m. ; saga, n.m. , or— used of third parties only, priXi, n.m, ; 
(2) a guest, miniar, n.m.; (3) well-wisher, kindly disposed, 
sajjan, n.m. 

Friendship, dhah, u.m. ; mcddhjd, n.m. See also Love. 

Fringe. /SW Jewblleky. 

Frontal, masonry front of an adobe house, rmuhrd, n.m. 

Front of, in, sohin, adv. or postp. 

Fuel, indhan, n.m. ; crushed cane stalks used as such at press 
is khoi, n.f. See also Cowdung. 

Funeral feast, jag, n.m. ; kdj, n.m. 

Furrow, khvd, n.m. 

Futurity, ogam, n.m. 

G . 

(Jarnet, n.f. 

Gate, entrance of village, phalsd, n.m. 

Gathering. See Festering. 

Gaze, to, lakhdnd, v.n. 
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Heat, to, tdnd, v.a. 

Heat^, to be, taind, v.n. 

Heat-stricken, of a cow — ghdmaf, adj. and n.f. See s.v. 

Heaven, swarg, n.m. 

Heavy, thadd, adj. 

Heifer, of a year or so, haihfklt n.f. ; hathfi, n.f. ; generally up 
to 2 years or so, bdchhri, n.f. ; bachhiyd, n.f. ; buffalo heifer, 
kutiydy n.f. ; kdtfi, n.f. 

Height, stiehar, n.m. ; sikharant, n.m. 

Held, to be, samdnd, v.n. (to be contained in). 

Hell, nirk, n.m. 

Help, dsrd, n.m., parmeshwar ke dsre fe, by Glod s help. 

Herd, chaund, n.m. ; laiMd, n.m. ; khark, n.m. 

Herdsman, gowdly n.m. ; pdliy n.m. 

Here, afe or dre. adv., it, adv. 

Hero, svr, n m. ; gangtvar, n.m. ; monyd, n.m. 

Hide, to, luknd, v.a. 

Hill, that, n.m.; sand hill, tJtali, n.f.; crest of sand hill, tibhd, 
n.m., tjbd, n.m. 

Hinder, to, khundnd, v.a. 

Hip. kukh, n.f 

Hither, it, adv.. mghe, adv. 

Hoe, hand hoe for stubbing grass, etc., khurpd n m. ; long 
handed hoe for weeding kasauld, n.m. 

Hoe, to, nalaund. v.a. 

Hoed, to be, naJnd. v.n. 

Hog, bard, n.m. 

Hole, (I) of large animals, esp. wolf, nal. n.m.; (2) of small 
animals as snake, mouse, etc., hil, n.m. ; (•!) of a big snake, 
bambt, n.f. ; (4) hole made by scraping out eaith for plaster- 
ing, etc., ghogh, n.m. ; (5) a small hole, moghld, n.m. ; (6) 
hole or rut in a road. dkkU, n.f. ; (7) hole in a roof, see ven- 
tilator 

Hollow, a small lowlying plot of ground, ddbfd, n.m. 

Hollow, thothd, adj. 

Home, (1) locative, ghardn, e.g., ghardn jd \ (2) woman’s father- 
in-law’s home, sdsrd, n.m. ; (3) man’s father-in-law’s home, 
susrdf, n.m; (4) woman’s father’s home, pihar, n.m.; 
peosdl, n.f. ; (5) maternal grandfather’s home, ndrdcd, n.m. ; 
nansdl, n.f. ; (6) husband’s house, pisdl, n.f. 

Honour. Idj, n.f. ; mdn, n.m. ; pat, n.f. See also Respect. 

Hoof, khurd, n.m. 

Hop, phvdaJc, n.f. 

Hope, ds, n.f. 

Homed, singal, adj. 

Hornet, taiayd, n.m. 

Hornless, mufidd, adj. 

Horse, turd, n.m. ; twang 

Hot, idl, adj. 
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Housekeeping, gharwdsd. n.m. 

Housewife, kahvanti, adj. f., the word describes all that the 
model housewife should be. 

However, albaf, adv. 

Hub, pindd (of a spinning wheel). See alsj under Well 
Gear. 

Hungry, nirnd bdsi, adj. 

Hunt to. See Search, to. 

Hurry, tatds u.f. 

Hurry, to, hhdjnd v.n. (to run, go quickly), hauhfndy v.n. (to 
overtake) . 

Hurt, kotak, n.m 

Husband, kanth or kanthdy n.m. ; pt, n.m. ; p'tyd, n.m. ; bhartdr^ 
n.m. ; husband’s house, piadl, n.f. 

Husbandman. See Farmer. 

Hymn, hymn of congratulation, mangld chdr. Ser h.v. 

I 

Idea, gydn, n.m. 

Idiot, dundi. n.m.. as a term of abuse bauU buchh, n.m. See 
also Fool. 

If, je. conj. 

Ignorant, naddn, adj. (of a child). 

Ill, dukhdld, adj. See also Evil. 

llloonducted , tuphdni, adj., fern, tuphdnan. ' Tlie word seems 
primarily to mean liar, lying. 
lllfavouTed. kvlajchhan, adj. 

Illness ausak, n.m. ; sedh n.f. ; rog, n.m. 

Immediately, turt, adv. See also First. 

Increase bddhd, n.m. 

Indifferent, mdrd, adj. (of quality). 

Indigent, hafdangi, adj. 

Individual, not joint, naukrd, adj. 

Indulgent, of self, chlva^rd, adj. See also Gluttonous. 

Industry , physical, or packanf , n.f . ; mental, jlmkkcd or 

jhakant, n.f. 
lutantry. hefd, n.m. 

Influenza, kher. n.m. : dhanchar, n.m. 

Information. See News. 

Ingrate, mundchafd, adj. and n.m. See s.v. 

Inheritance. See Division. 

Insect. See Blight. 

Inside, hhitar, ^v. and postp. ; mdhn. adv. and postp. More 
often the meaning of the latte/ word is ‘ jointly with.’ 
Insistence ardna^ n.f., constructed with Idnd. 

Instalment, khaiidhi, n.f. 

Instigate, to, vbhdmd, v.a. 

IntelUgence, aodhi, n.f. See also News. 
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Intelligent, chaukas^ adj. ; svd. adj. 

Intercalary (month), laung^ n.m. 

Intercourse, meht, n.f., land or side of a village in which one’s, 
business or coming and going lies, her muhdr, n.m-\hel mel, 
n.m. 

Interdiction, bandhej, n.m. 

Interest, hidj, n.m. ; mifti, n.f. (of money). 

Invisible, alekh, adj., an attribute of God. 

Involuntarily. See Perforce. 

[rregular. See Uneven. 

Irresponsibility, ghdld mdld. See s.v. 

Irrigation. See Watering. 

Irritation, of the skin, khdj, n.f 
Island tdpu, n.m. 


J 


Jackal, gdduf, n.m. ; sat, n.m. 

Jamb, bdju^ n.m. (of door). 

Jewellery, iumh. n.f. a collective term; specific sorts are as 
follows 

Glass l)angle. chiiri n.f. (always put off by a widow). 

Plain silver bangle, paclihelt, n.f., this is worn above the churl. 

Massive bracelet , kdngni, n.f,, worn below the churl. 

Armlets (worn on the biceps), hdju band or hdju chank (this 
is a massive ornamental article with two or more silver 
bosses) ; bd]u ph(d, n.m, (like the above but with only 
one boss) ; tad, n.f. (a deep solid silver armlet with a 
heavy lini — put on after makldwd)\ bdju. n.m. (this 
generally consists of a string of rupees). 

Anklets knri, n.f. (a plain silver anklet) ; bakfi, n.f. (a twisted 
anklet going over the instep) ; kafd, n.m. (an anklet worn 
by men only and on the right leg only). 

Earrings, bujni. n.f. (ear studs); murki. n.f. (very small ear- 
rings worn by men only) ; ddndd, n.m. (big ornamental 
earrings) 

Fingerrings , chhald, n.m. (a plain finger ring) ; ahguthi n.f. 
(for a jewelled or otherwise ornamented ring); mohar, 
n.f. (signet ring). 

Nose rings, ddhdi. n.f. (a small ring worn only to keep the 
hole open) ; noth, n.f. (a large nose- ring worn only after 

marriage). 

Necklaces, tiahsld, n.m. (a massive necklace worn close round 
the neck) ; jhdlrd, n.m. (a long hanging necklace made of 
rupees) ; rupayyd, n.m. (a single rupee attached to a 
string and worn close round the neck by men and boys — 
efficacious against disease) ; kahikiy n.f. (a necklace worn 
» close round the neck by men and boys) 
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Waist chain, n.f. (a silver chain worn by men and boys 
only). 

Silver work on the arm hole of ahgt, (bodice), kat/io, n.m. 
Silver fringe, to the ‘ dopattA,* falling over the forehead ; ghuh^ 
ghat, n.m., mvirih kd chhd), n m. 

Jingle, to. thanaknd, v.n. 

jognd, n.m. (used in a contemptuous sense— a mere jogi). 
Joint, sajhld, adj. 

JoSy with } 

Jump, phvdak, n.f. 

Jungle, ujdr, n.m. (waste) ; also Forest. 

Junior, lahaufd, adj. (of two wives, sons, branches of atannly 
etc.) 

Justice, ni^dj , n.m. , nyd. n.m. 


K 

Keen See Sharp. 

Kindness, gw ii.m. 

King, nirp, n.m. 

Kiss, ntakho, n.f. (cp. with dend) \ mlthi, n.f (cp. witli lend). 
Knead, to, gvnclhnd, v.a. ; pdihnd v.a. ; gahdnd, v.n. 

Knee, godd, n.m. 

Kneeling, kodd, adj. 

Knot, dhty n.f., poetically, diiti, n.f.; gdhthy n.f 
Knowledge, bidyd or vidyd, n f. ; news, htaurd or beaurn n.m. ; 
(the khabr of Urdu), 


L 

Labour, khabdhaty n.f. ; pachchat oi pachaht, n.f. ; mental, jhab- 
kai or jhakahtyU f ; ability to labour, labouring, kameryn.L 

Labour, to, pachhnd, v.n. 

Labourer, karnerd, n.m.; kamer'i, n.f., kammdu , n m. ; farm 
servant engaged by tlie year, barsaadhiyd n m. 

Ladle, palwd, n.m (for oil). 

Lair. See Hole. 

Lake, sarwar. n ra. 

Lame, lulhdy adj. ; upangy adj. ; opdhajy adj. 

Lamp, the small lamp used at shrines or for illumination at 
Diwali etc., chughfd or chi^hfd, n.m. 

Land. (1) generally, ‘ soil,’ so and so’s ‘ land,’ dharti, nj. ; rarer, 
hhauhy n.f. ; (2) lands of a village, the village area, sam^ 
dvdy n m. ; (3) land successivefy cultivated in both harvests, 
dotaiy adj. ; (4) soil once irrigated but now hard and thirsty, 
Idfd, Idlfdy adj.; (5) loam, raiwH, n.f.; stiff loam, moffdr, 
n.f. ; clay, ddkary n f . ; (6) lowlying flooded land, daihri or 
dahfty adj. ; (7) light sand, bhuf, bhvdy n.f .; (8) high-lying 
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sandy land, ihalit n.f. ; crest of a sand n.m.,fi&6d, 

n.m.; (9) hard land full of limestone kahefld or 

kakreldy adj. ; (10) unirrigated land, brdfUt bdhgru, adj. ; 
(11) dry land of Hissar, Bikanir and such like, bdgar, 
n.m.; bdgri or bdgfu, adj.; (12) soil that is soft, having 
borne an unirrigated rabi crop, especially gram, umrd^ 
n.m. ; (13) soil that is hard from having borne a kharif 
or irrigated rabi crop, tdpafj n.f.; (14) soil ploughed in 
Bhddoh and left ready for spring crop, bhadwdf^ n.m. ; (16) 
bare ground outside dbddi, where cattle stand, etc., gord, 
n.m.; (16) bare ground round a tree or platform, sahtar, 
sahtaly n.m. ; (17) high ground formed by excavation round 
a tank, pdly n.m. ; (18) high bare ground from which drain- 
age goes into a tank, uprdhauy n.f. ; (19) saline soil, kalaVy 
kdlar, n.m. ; shor n.m. ; ran, n.m. 

Landowner, (I) with a share in the common property of the 
village, biaweddr, n.m. ; (2) an outsider who has been given 
land in tlie village, but has no share in the common pro- 
perty, bhcLunbhdiy n.m. 

Lapwing, n.f. (the red- wattled lapwing or ‘ did you do it* 
of the Anglo-Indian). 

Large, ba^d, adj. 

Last, last year, pur ke^ pur ke adly n.m. ; last year but one, prdr 
ke sal. Next but two in either direction, parldy adj. 

Late, aud bar, adv. ; late sown, backward, held, »ulj. : pachhetdy 
adj. 

Lateness, wdry n.f. 

Latter, pdchhld, adj. 

Laughter, hdnsiy n.f. 

Law’ (in), one’s own child’s parents-in-law, sambahdhiy n.m.; 
mmbahdhany n.f. ; this is the relationship which the parents 
of the husband and wife bear to each other — c/. Mother-in- 
law, Father-in-law, Relation, etc. 

Lay, to, Idndy v.a. — this is apparently a local form of lagdnd. 

Laziness, dlkaSy n.m. 

Leader, the leader pair of bullocks in a cart, belly n.m. ; jofyd, 
n.m. The word dhori, which is the wheeler pair, is used 
metaphorically for a leader of men. 

Leaf, pdty n.m.; dried leaves of gram used as fodder, khdr, 
n.m. ; of mung, moth and ufdy pdttiy n.f. ; top leaves of the 
cane cut off before stripping, gold, n.m. See also under 
fodder and zizyphus. 

Learner, eikhdaf, adj. (e.g. of a bullock learning his work). 

Least, at, cUbaty adv. 

Leather, cJidm, n m. 

Left (not right), khabbd, adj. ; anld, adj. 

Leisure, ulgdsy n.f., at leisure, nifrdm, adj. 

Leisured, nifrdm y adj. 

Leisurely, sahjy adj. 
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Less, ghdtt adj. 

Letter, dnkh, n.m. (of alphabet). 

Level, pddrd, adj. 

Liar, tuphdni. n m. ; hhdf, n.m. ; iuphdnan.nA. See also Exag- 
gerator. 

Lie down, to, to lie outstretched, 'pamrnd, v.n. 

Life, jiv^ n.m. ; a lile in the series of transmigrations, jdn, n.m. ; 
life and soul of anything, jdn hindn, n.f. 

Lift, bucket lift used for getting canal water on to high land, 
ddlt n.f. 

Lift>man, the man who works the above, ddliyd, n.ni. ; dalhiydn, 
n.m. 

Light. Jvalwdt adj. (of soil, or weight). 

Lightning, hij, n.f. ; ddmni, n.f. ; flashes of lightning in opposite 
directions, aukan aavkan, n.f 

Like, samdriy postp. 

Limb, ang, n.m. 

Line, rekhy n.f. ; a line of mrson, etc., sown across anotlier crop, 
ddy n.L 

Lintel, hdjuy n.m. 

Lion, shinhy n.m. 

Litter, chebfdy n.m. (of pigs). 

Live, to, brdjndy v.n. 

Living, biadacUy n.f. ; a living house, biadsai kd ghur ; ability to 
live or maintain oneself in a place, baaejhd* u.m. 

Load, gufiy n.f. (c.g., a donkey’s load) ; Iddfd n.m. (a small load 
of fodder such as a boy can carry) ; adnthriy n f . (as much 
fodder as a man can hold in his ariob); barhotd, n.in. (as 
much grass or fodder as a man can carry on his head). 

Loafing. See Uninvited. 

Loam, roaliy raualiy n.f. ; a stiff loam, motydry n.f. 

Loan, a Government agricultural loan, tigdiy n f. (corruption of 
takdvi), [n.m. 

Locust, Mi, n.f. (full grown) ; a swarm of creeping locusts, katif, 

Long-legg^t lam^'hgdy adj. 

Look at, to, lakhdndy v.n. 

Loose, mokldy adj. 

Loss, ptdy n.m. ; deficit, ghdtd, n.m. 

Louse, jum, n.f. ; jun, n.f. (pin is also the name of a tribe of 
Jats) . 

Love, n.m. ; dhab, n.m.; nehyn.m.; used of third parties and 
not of oneself, prit, n.f. 

Lovely, manbkardy adj. 

Lover, piyd. n.m 

Lovesong, chariholdy n.m. 

Low, ni^nd. adj. ; low class, of lowly rank, nimdnd adj. ; ehhfU 
bhayan, adj. ; lowlying (ground), nirnduy adj. and n.m. 

Luckless, karm kin, adj. and n.m., hin is a diminutive and 
privative suffix. 
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Luxuriance, aarsdiy n.f. 

Luxurious, chhaprd, adj. 

Lying, tuphdn, n.m. (untruthfulness). 
Lying. See reclining. 


M 

Mad, bdordy adj. ; of a dog, baidd, adj. ; half mad, maddish, hti 
bauld, adj. See also crazy. 

Made, to be, rachnd, v.n. ; of mud, of a noise, etc., to be stirred, 
mdchnd, v.n. 

Made, to get, ghafdnd, v.a. 

Maid-servant, hdMi, n.f. 

Malaria, pafdi, n.f. 

Man, mdnas, n.m. and f (person), purkh, n.m. 

Management, adr, n.f. (correct management). 

Manager, kdr mukhtydr^ n m. (agent). 

Manger, khor^ n.f. (earthen manger at which cattle feed). 

Mango-loaves, hung by a string across the door of a house on 
occasions of rejoicing, tHin^rwal^ n.m. 

Manure, kJkdd, n.f. 

Many, ghane^ ghankare. adj.pl.; anek^ad}.) too iriany, anek, 
adj 

Marjoram. See s.v., marwdy n.m. 

Marriaire, (1) chaldwd, n m. ; gdond, n.m. (these represent th(‘ 
final ceremony or makldwd ; (2) contributions among the 
brotherhood for marriage expenditure (.‘^cc Ibbetson’s * ‘ Kar- 
nal Settlement Report”), nyauhdd, n.m.; neauld, n.m.; 
(3) one who subscribes as above, nindhdri^ n.m. 

Married, parni, adj. and n.f. 

Marvel, achrajy n.m. (an unusual or wonderful event). 

Matrimony, sohdg, n.m. 

Meal, ju7h, n m. (a single meal) 

Mean, rajdldy adj See s v. 

Means, bidh, n.f (way). 

Measure, to, mdpnd, v a 

Meat, tnds, n.in. 

Medicine, ddru, n.f. 

Meet, to, phetndf v.n. 

Meeting, mehl n.f. 

Melon, matird. n.m. (a kind of wild water-melon growing in the 
rains, chiefly in sandy ground). 

Melt, to, gdlnd, v.a. 

Men. See Folk. 

Mend, to. See Repair. 

Mendicant, sddhu, n.m. ; a wandering fakir, ramtd rdm^ n.m. 

Menial, shMar, n.m. { = 8udrd); menial’s dues, i.c., bushels of 
grain g*ven at the spring harvest, are Idhgd, n.m. 

Merchandise, baadont, n.f. 
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Merchant, banak, n.m. 

Mere, kordy adj. 

Message, sandeSy n.m., carrying a message, laihbariy n.f. See 
Mes^^enger. 

Messenger, laihhary n.m. and f. (corruption of rdhbar ; the guide 
who goes from village to village or takes messages) ; buld 
dldy n.m. (the dhdnak or chuhfdy whose duty it is to assemble 
the villagers). 

Method, sdr, n.f. (correct method of managing anything). 

Milch cow, dhindn, n.f. ; dudhaly adj. 

Milk (1) milk mixed with water, lassi or Idss'i, n.f. ; (2) the 
milk that first flows after birth of a calf, khisy n •m. : (3) 
next following for 8 or 10 days, chhilfdy ii.m.; (4) th(*re- 
after, dudli, n.m. 

Milk pail, mdngh'i n.t. ; duhni, n f. (any vessel in which an 
animal is milked). 

Milk pan, kadhaunt, n.f. 

Milky dudhyd adj., applied to the clouds of general rain as 
oppos'd to the black clouds of a local storm. 

Mimosa, aldy ah y n.m. (a small species of m.). 

Mind, hirddy n.m. 

Miscarry, to, fund. v.u. ; qarbh chhin jdndy v.n. (of iiregnancy). 

Miscellanies, araiigdy n.m. See s.v 

Mischief, r/7, n.f. 

EconSed, 

Misfortune sdrsati. See s.v., janjdly n in 

Miss to, to miss the mark, or opportunity, ukfidy v.n. 

Mist, dJiumar, n.f. 

Mistake, vk chuky ii.l. (the Urdu hhiil). 

Mixed, messdy adj. ; messi roily bread of mixed grain 

Mixture, rnessav, n.m., a mixture of mungy mask and mo//?, 
dhdqld or dhdngarldy n.m. ; a mixture of wheat and gram 
gochnl, ni.] oi wheat barley and gram, gojtfdy n.m.; of 
barley and gram, hejhafy n.f ; of hdjrd and mdng or of noe 
and ntung cooked in water, khichfly n f. ; of wheat and 
sown broadcast and not in lines, tefd \ the word is 
sometimes used for kharlf mixtures too. 

Moderat(* ranqsiry adj. 

Moist, did adj. 

Moisture, d/, n.f. 

Molasses, a lump of gufy 4 seers in weight, hhelly n.t. 

Moment, tuky n.f. ; ink eky one moment ! 

Monastery, (1) of Bairagis, asialy n.m, dsaUy n.m.; (2) of Jogis, 
maihy n.m. ; maty n.m 

Monday. Somdry n.m. 

Money ndmd, n.m. ; cash, rokfdy n.m. 

Moneyleader, shah, n.m. 

Moneylending, baruijy n m. 
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Month, mda, n.m. The 12 months are as follows: — 

1. March to April, Chet^ n.m. 

2. April to May, Baedkh, n.m. 

3. May to June, Jeih^ n.m. 

4. June to July, Sdd, n.m. ; Sddh, n.m. 

5. July to August, Sdwan, n.m. ; Sdman, n.m. 

6. August to September, Bhdduvd, n.m. 

7. September to October Amu), n.m., in verse Kunvodr^ 

n.m. 

8. October to November, KdUik, n.m. 

9. November to December, Mangheir^xijsi. 

10. December to January, Poho, n.m. 

11. January to February, if n.m. 

12. February to March. Phdgan, n.m. 

Moon, 818 , n.m. 

More, jabar, adj. ; batti, adv. ; bddh, adj. 

Morning. See Dawn. 

Mortar, (1) See Plaster, (2) the wooden or stone mortar for 
pounding gram, ukhal, n.m. ; or smaller, ukhli, n.f. 
Mortgaged, gaihnd, adj. 

Mosque, maihjad, n.f. 

Moth, paibijnd, n.m. 

Moiher-in-Iaw, sds, n.f ; sdsu, n.f. 

Mound, ihal, n.m. 

Mourning, 80 (j, n.m.; going to a relative’s village to condole, 
mukdn, n.m. 

Mouse, musd, n m. 

Moustachio’d, muchhal, adj. 

Mouth, mukhfd, n.m. 

Mouthful, child, n.m. 

Move, to, halnd. v.n. ; sarkdwnd, v.a. ; to be moved emotionally 
uksnd, v.n. 

Much, ghand, adj. ; ghankhard, adj. ; too much, antkd, adj. 
Mud, kick, n.m.; khdnchchd, n.m.; gaighal, n.m. ; mud in water 
gadhal, n.f. 

Muddy, gddhid, adj. (of Water). 

Muzzle, large, chhinkd, n.m. ; small, chhinki, n.f., for cattle. 

N 

Naked , ughdrd . adj . 

Named. See Call^. 

Narrow, hhird, adj. ; aakfa, adj. 

Nasty, bhuiidd, adj. 

Nature, sabhdo, n.m. 

Near, lam, adv. ; Idmne, adv. ; aamep, poatp. ; dhore, postp. — 
the last word is the equivalent of the Urdu pde. 

Neat, sughar^ 

Necessity. See Want. 
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Necklace. See Jewellery. 

Need. See Want. 

Neighbourhood, gohdnd, n.m. ; gawdnd, n.m. 

Nephew. See Relation. 

Nerve, ndr, n.f. (a nerve). 

Nest, (J) of birds, dlnd, n.m.; (2) of burrowing animals, see 
Hole. 

New. See Unused. 

News, bhdl, n.f.; tol, n.f.; beaurd, n.m. ( = Urdu khabr). 

Next, next year, pur kd sdl, n.m., or more commonly pur ke, 
adv. ; next year but one, prdr kd sal, n.m. 

Nice, suthrd, adj. 

Niche, did, n.m. 

Niece. Spe Relation. 

Night, ren, n.f. 

Noise, udh, n.f.; adham, n.f.; tantd, n.m. 

North, utr, n.m. 

Northern, utrd, adj. ; ulrdnhd, adj. 

Northwards, utrdnhdn, adv. 

Nose-ring. See Jewellery. 

Not, at all, ivd^td nd, adv. ; mvl nd, adv.; ktmme nd, (hi. no- 
where), adv. 

Note (of a bird, etc.), bof, n.m. 

Notorious, to bo, tapnd, v.n. 

Now, %b, adv. 

Nowhere, kimme nd, adv. 


O 

Oath, sohn, n.f. 

Obstacle, dd, n.f. ; difficulty, afdns, n.f. 

Obstinacy, aWdd, n.f. 

Obstinate, aifd, adj. ; cUbddi, adj. ; ashtd, adj, ; auld, adj. ; dfu, 
adj. 

Occasion, bar, n.f. (so many ‘ occasions ’). 

Occasionally, razd karke, adv. (^ee Hardly: the term means 
hardly ever, very rarely) ; kimme, kimme kimme, adv. 
Occurrence, chdld, n.m. 

Offspring, jdyd, partic. m. 

Oh, re, ri, inter j. 

Omen, saun, n.m.; swgan, n.m.; omen bird (a shrike), saun 
chifi, n. f. 

On, pe, postp. 

Oppression, kaihr, n.m. ; chdld, n.m.; jvlmdnd, n.m. 

Or, keh, ki, conj. 

Ornaments. 'See Jewellery, • 

Other’s, prdt, adj. 

Outsider, berdnd, adj. ; outside village, not one’s own, pds gdm- 
dh, n.m. ; a man belonging to such, pdh has, n.m. 

Outturn nepd, n.m. (of crops). 
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Oven, hard, n.m. (for heating milk, etc.) 

Overflow, uphdn, n.m. (e.g., of milk, boiling up). 

Overflow, to, upharnd, v.n. ; to cause to overflow, uphdmdy v.a. 
Overtake to, hauhfnd, v.n. 

Owl, alu, n.m. or f. 

Owner, dhani, n.m. ; khaanit n.m. 


P 

Pace, dang, n.m. (a pace). 

Pack, gun, n.f. (an animars). 

Pad iridhi, n.f. (used by women to support the water-pot on 
the head). 

Paid, to be, pdind, v.n. ; ugdh'i ndhin pdti, the revenue was not 
paid. 

Pail. Sp( Milk-])ail. 

Pain, hedan, n.f. ; p\f, u.t. ; auaak , n.m. ; in pain, sick, dukhdld, 
adj. 

Pale, bhurd, adj. (straw-coloured). 

Pandit, pdhdd , n.m . ; pdhdyd. n.rn. : a Brahman other than one’s 
own parohii employed to do petty services, is dsrat, asratdi 
or Idli sewn. n.jn. 

Paraphernalia arson parson, n.m.', rdcli/i poc/ih, n.jn., pi.; af- 
niigd n.m. ; of aim barahg. n.m. The general meaning of 
all these terms is that of a collection of miscellaneous pro- 
perties — generally of small value. 

Parent, parent of a worthy mn — saputd. adj. 

Part. Sec Share. 

Particle, wdsld n.m. ; not a particle, wdstd nd. 

Partition, hate}, ji.m. (division of anything) : of land, hatwdrd, 
n.m. 

Pass, uldknd, v.a. ; to do, to serve, nirnbhnd, v.n. 

Passable. See Satisfactory. 

Past, gailfd. adj. 

Pasture, ardhd, n.m. (a grass preserve in the middle of culti- 
vated fields) . 

Pat. See Knead. 

Paternal, paternal home, peosdl, n.f. 

Path, panih. n.m., footpath or track, rdln, n.f.; batydh, n.f. ; 
footpath between two villages, singdhd, n.m.; path beside 
a canal paiji or a pakkd road, sahrar or sanial, n.m. ; path 
for cattle, dahgrauld, n.m. 

Patience, snntokh, n.m. 

Pattens, khafdoh, n.m. 

Pauper, nirdhand, n.m. 

Peace, dnand n.m. 

Peasant, kasdn, n.m. 

Peck, Ihold, n.m. (of a bird’s beak, etc.). 

I^eel, to See Strip. 
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Peg. See s. Plough. 

Pellet, gMy n.m. (the mud pellet slung by the crop- watcher). 
Penetrate, to, bafndy v.n. 

Penniless, nirdhun, 

Penultimate. See Next and Last. 

Perceive, to, taknd, v.n. (mental). 

Perception, qydn, n.m. 

Perforce, hebas, adv, ; hange, adv. 

Persevere, to, rmndna^ v.n. 

Persist, to. See Stick to. 

Persistence. See Insistence. 

Person, mdnas, n.m. and f. 

Perverse, aWd, adj. See also Obstinate. 

Pestle, with which grain is crushed, mused, nm.; or smaller 
musH, n.f. 

Phenomenon, ac/iraj, n.m. (an unusual occurrence). 

Pick, to, khond, v.a. ; of the heads only of a crop, with a sickle, 
chUnlndf v.a. 

Picking. See Heaping. 

Piece, tuk, n.m. (especially of a piece of bread). 

Pile, to, to heap carefully, chindrnd, v a. (of earth, a pagp, 
etc.). 

Pilgrimage, ramat, n.f. (of a fakir’s wanderings). 

Pillar. See Boundary pillar. 

Pimple, gumfi n.f. 

Pine, to, jhimd, v.n. 

Piscis, min, s.f., see s.v. 

Pitchfork, jeli, n.f., two-pronged j. dosang or j. alone; four- 
pronged j. chosamg, idngli, n.f. 

Place, to, Idnd, v.a. (the Urdu lagdnd ) ; Idr dem, v.a. 
l%in, 'pddrd, adj. (straight, level, etc.). 

Plait (of a girl’s hair on the forehead), mendhi, n.f. 

Plait, to, gundnd, v.a,, gundhnd, v.a. 

Plaster, a heap of earth mixed with water to make mud plaster, 
tagdr, n.m. 

Plate, thdl, n.m. (a big metal plate); smaller, thdli, n.f. 
Platform, from which to scare birds, ddmchd, n.m. (the Urdu 
machdn). 

Please, to, suhdnd, v.n., bhdnd, v.n.; if you please, hfidtve or 
hhdwen 

Pleasure, dnand, n.m. 

Plenty. See abundance. 

Plot (of ground). See Field. 

Plough, a lighter plough for sowing, nag (M) or ndri (hal), 
adj.; in contradistinction to the ordinary heavy haiihal 
(hal) or mudh (hal). 

The parts of the plough are as follows : — 

The main shaft on which the yoke rides, hahs, n.f., or hdl, 
n.f.; the driving handle, n.m. ; the share, n.f . ; 
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the body to which handle, share, shaft, etc., are fixed, 
hal, n.m.; the yoke, jud, n.in.; strip of wood supporting 
the share, 'panihdri, n.f ; wedge rammed under the plough 
to tighten the share, pachheld, n.m.: iron band clamping 
shar*^ and suppoiting wood, andi, n.f. ; wooden wedge fix- 
ing the halas into the hal, n.m.; small peg in hcUaa 
admitting of adjustment of the yoke, nardhU, n.f.; ruidhelf 
n.f.: small iron peg in bottom of hcUoft which prevents 
detachment from hal, nesang, n.m. ; leather strap joining 
yoke to plough, ndfi, n.f. ; leather strap pass ng from yoke 
beneath tli ‘ bullock’s neck, jot, n.m.; pegs in yoke each 
side of bullock’s neck, simal n.f. ; sheath or button put on 
point of share when not in use, purlin n.f. ; mdni, n.f. ; 
plough rest to suppo t it when driven to the fields, halsan , 
n.f.; ghiha, n.f.; gahdbd, n.m.; bamboo reed drill, ornd, 


n.m 

Plough, plougl ed land, hdhn, n.m. 

Ploughing, bah, n.m. ; bdhn, n.m. ; a light ploughing, khoriy n.f. ; 
second ploughing, do 5 ar, n.m.; third, tisar^ n.m.; fourth, 
chauaar, n.m. 

Ploughman, hdli, n.m. 

S3.E,} 

Pluck, karr, n.f. (“ sticking to it”). 

Plug, to. muvdvd, v.a. (of a leakage). 

Pneumonia, karak^ n.f. 

Pocket, in a man’s coat, gojh, n.f. ; in a boy’s chddar^ gojkd, 
n.m. 


Pod, of gram, with the pea intact, fdf, n.f. ; ditto, after thresh- 
ing, {d(as, n.f. 

Poet , kab^ n.m. ; kavetd, n.m. 

Point , an'i, n.f. 

Pole, the pole round which the bullocks rotate in threshing , 
medh , n.f. 

Pond, (1) a big village pond, johafy n.m.; (2) smaller, jolip, 
n.f.; (3) a small pond in the jungle, d^jrd, n.m., lety n.f. ; 
(4) poetically, sarwar] n.m. 

Ponv, ghopd n.m. (a small pony). 

Poor, in quality, baddy adj ; kutdUy adj. See penniless, etc. 

Porridge, half-ground wheat, jutvdr or bdfrd, cooked in water, 
dalyd^ n.m. 

Posse8.sion of, in, dhore, postp. (the Urdu pda). 

Pot, (1) a large brass pot for water or ghty lokndy n.m. ; smaller, 
iokniy n.f. ; (2) pot for melting ghty ghilfiy n.f.; (3) aee also 
Watorpot, Vessels; (4) a set of earthen pots supplied by 
hdra at marriage, Uk, n.f 

Potsherds, ihekar, n.m.; by these a roster is determined, so, 
ihekardld chaukiddr, the man whose turn it is to keep 
guard. 
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Pound, to, gundhnd^ guvdndi v a, ; of flour, oand, v.a. 

Pour out, to, ulichhnd. v.a. 

Power, paunch n.f. (capacity) —mcr/ paunch ndhih eai — it is 
beyond my reach ; dardy n.m. (power to help) aee s.v. 
Powerful, mahausim, adj. 

Precocious, agetd, adj. 

President, pardhdn, n.m. (corrupted to dhdn in verse). 

Press, for supjarcane, cotton, etc , belan n m. 

Press, to, pel dend, v.a. (to press oil, cane, etc. ; to urge an 
animal. 

Pretence \ ^ . 

Pretext ^ pwwd, n m. 

Pretty, avl, adj. ; authrd, aJj. ; aughaf, adj. 

Prevention, dd, n.f. 

Previous. See Former. 

Price, bhd, n.m. 

Prick, ihold, n.m. (of anything sharp). 

Pride, cliafrdt, n.f. ; 7 narof^ n.f. 

Pnn o, kJmrd^ adj. 

Prince, w?>p, n.m. 

Pr ncipal, m»'/, n.m. (of money), 

Pr.son, bavdi khdnd, n m. 

Privately lukmdh.sAv, 

Procured, to be, pdind, v a. ; 5eat^rd ndMn pdf /d, news cannot 
be got. 

Produce, nepd, n.m. (of crops). 

Produced, to be. nipamd, v.n. 

Profit, hddhd n m. 8(e note on Excess. 

Prohibition, bandhej, n.m. 

Prong. See Pitchfork. 

Prop., lek, n f. ; cro^s-sticks supporting front of cart, ddhi, n.f. j 
lo^ of wood supportin • it behind, oldlwd, n.m. ; prop, to lift 
tlic wlieel for repairs, qJiarauhthi, n.f. 

Property, d/uin, n.m. ; land, one’s share in a village, biawd, 
n.m. 

Proportionately, hla^d sdrv adv. 

Prosopis, P. spicigera, jdrtd, n.m ; its fru’t, adhgar, n.m 
Prosperity, rujnda, n f. See also Circumstances. 

Prosperous, bhdqwdn, adj. 

Prostitute, beswd, n.f. 

Proud, to be, ndf karnd. 

Proverb, khi^sd, n m. (Urdu kiaad). 

Pull, to, aahdrnd, v.a. 

Punishment, d^ihd, n.m. 

Puppy, palurid, n.m.; katurid, n.m. ; ptWd, n.m. ; rather older, 
kutrd, n.m. 

Purchase, to See Buy, to. 

Pure, khard, adj. 

Purse, gdhih^ n.f. ; worn round the waist, nold, n.m. * 
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Push in, to, ffond, v a. ; gubhhamd, v.a. 
Put. to, Idrdend, v.a. 

Put down, to, gerndy v.a. 

Put in to, ghdfnd. v.a. ; hdfnd, v.a. 


Q 

Quarrel, to, uljhndy v.a. 

Quarrel, a, rdf, n.f . ; rdsd^ n.m. 

Quarrelling, liakherd, n.m. ; khafdUy n.m. ; — of a number of 
persons, muihhhtfy n.f. 

Quarrelsome, kalhdrd, adj. ; kapattdy adj. ; hhoidy adj. ; df?/, adj. 

Quick, iauldy adj. 

Quickly, turty adv. ; tauhy adv. 

Quiet, holbdldy adj. 

Quilt, saur n.m. 

R 

Rag. See Shred. 

Rain, (1) generic, harkhdy nf. ; bharaUy n.f.; mihhy n.m., (2) 
steady straight rain, kinyd wdniy adj. f. (sc. hharkd) ; (3) 
a few drops, bmdd bdndi, n f ; (4) light rain, enough to 
wet the clothes, chddar bhfjy n.m , or to wring the clothes, 
laitd nachofy n.ni. ; (o) drizzling rain, enough to plough on, 
dohgrd, n m ; (6) goo 1 rain, a furrow full, khud tvdni, n.f. ; 
(7) heavy rain, a field full, kiydrt bhaVy n.m. ; (1^) heavy 
rain, enough to obliterate the field boundaries, daule tofy 
n m., ndke rof, n.m. ; (9) heavy enough to wash away higher 
ridges, dhi tofy n m.; (10) any heavy rain, ihddi raUy n.f. ; 
(11) drenching rain, coming down in a straight stream, 
rrtvaaldhdry n.m. ; (12) general ra n, throughout the country- 
side, desd bharan, n.f ; (13) the rains, the four rainy 
months ; chomdady n.m , chitr mdshdy n.m. ; (141 winter rains 
mdho hy n f., tnaihwaih, n f. 

Rainfall, mirihy n.m. 

Rajput, Rdnqhafy n.m.,— the term is rarely applied to Hindus, 
but is the common name for the Muhammadan Rajput of 
the district. 

Rake, dotrdli, n f ; a drag rake for levelling high land, pulled 
by bullocks, gofiy n.f. ; similar but pulled by men, jindrdldy 
n.m., dikriy n.f. 

Rapeseed, sirsham, n.f. 

Rare, chlMd, adj (sparse, few). 

Rarely See Occasionally. 

Rascally, khoidy adj 

Rash skin irritation, khdjy n.f. 

Rat, mnady n m 

Rate (price), bhdy n.m. 

RateaoJy, kiahd adrdy adv. 
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Ration, parosd^ n.m. (the term is used chiefly in weddings — 
one man’s ration or commons). 

R^tti, ninety -sixth part of a tola, chirmth'i, n.f. 

Rattle, to, thanaknd, v.n. 

Reach. See Power. 

Read, to, padhnd, v.a. : bdchnd, v.a. 

Reap, to, bddndy v.a. See also Pick. 

Reaping, Idvmiy n.f. , Idmniy n.f. ; reaping of cotton crops by 
menials who take a share of the pickings as wages, piU, n.f. 

Rebuke, to, ddnind, v.a. ; ddtndy v.a 

Recess. See Cupboard. 

Reclining, ddd, adj. (on side, with legs drawn up). 

Recognise, to, bachamd, v.a. 

Recognition, goldriy n f. 

Reed, pdnni, n.f. (usually of anatheruin murioatum, sonietime'^ 
of saccharum munja). 

Refuse, to, ndtndy v.n. 

Regard, maldhjd, n.m. (Uitiu 'ttuddJiazd). 

Relation. A. Common terms used by either man or ioo7nan» 
fatlier, babtiy pita, n.m. ; mother’s sister (elder or younger) 
nta/asi, ii.f. ; mother’s sister’s husband, rmvsd, n.m. *, 
father’s sister, bud, n.f ; father’s sister’s husband, phuphd, 
n.m.: father’s elder brother, tdu, n.m.; father’s elder 
brother’s wife, tdi, n.f.; father’s younger brother, kdkd, 
n.m. ; father’s younger brother’s wife, kdki, n.f. ; husband’s 
or wife’s father’s elder brother, tdesrd, n.m, ; father-in-law’s 
elder brother’s wife, ides, n f. ; father-in-law’s younger 
brother, pUasrd, n.m. , father-in-law's younger brother’s 
wife, pitas, n.f.; father-in-law, susrd, n.m.; mother-in-law. 
sds, sdsu, n.f. ; sister’s husband, jijd, n.m. ; sister, jiji, bebe, 
n.f. See s.v. ; elder brother’s wife, bhdwaj, or hhdbi, n.f., 
— always addressed as bhdbil younger brother’s or son’s 
wife, or any other young wife ot the family, bahufid, n f. ; 
daughter’s son, deautd, n.m. ; daughter’s daughter, deatUi, 
n.f.; son-in-law, jamdi, nm. ; step-child, gailaf, n.m. or f. 

B A man's relations by marriage, 

wife’s brother’s wife, sdJthe, n.f. ; wife’.s brother’s son, 
sdlvi, n.m. ; wile’s sister’s husband, sddkv, n.m. 

C, A tvoman's relations by marriage, 

husband's elder brother’s wife, jathdni, n.f ; husband’s 
younger brother’s wife, dardni, n.f. (note — two- wives hold 
these relationships to each other whether both husbands are 
living, or both wives are (after kardo, q.v.) living with the 
surviving brother) ; son of husband’s elder brother, jethdt, 
n.m. ; son of husband’s younger brother, derut, n.m. ; hus- 
band’s sister, nanad, n.f. ; son of husband’s sister, nand4t, 
n.m. 
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D, Mucdlaneous. 

relationship of two living wives to each other, aukan 8au~ 
kan, n.f ; relation of two men whose children are married 
to each other, samdi, n.m. ; ditto of two women, samdan^ 
n.f. 

Relationship, (1) by blood, lagmdt, n.m. ; (2) by marriage, adk, 
n.m. 

Release, mukat, n.f. 

Remarriage, kardo, krdo, n.m. (of a woman). 

Remedy, updo, n.in. 

Remembrance, khyds, n.f. 

Repair, to, samdrnd, v.a. ; to get repaired, samarwdnd, v:a, ; 
of leather things, galhwdnd, v.a. 

Repaired, to be, samarnd, v.n. 

Reprove, to, khurkdnd, v.a. 

Repudiate, ndind, v.n. (to repudiate a promise, go back on 
one’s word). 

Reputation, maihmdh, n.f. (good). 

Residence. See Living* 

Respect, pal n.f.; ddar, n.m.; indn. n.m. 

Rest, Stand, a. 

Ret, to. See Steep, to. 

Revenue, (J) the Govt. revenue, v^dhi, n.f. ; hdld, n.m. ; (2) the 
amount settled on anyone as liis slmre, hai\h, n f. ; (3) any- 
thing relating to the land revenue department, kalairl, adj, 
(English ‘ Collector ’). 

Rice, sdihi (red rice). 

Rich, one who owns lakhs, lakhind, adj. See&ho Wealthy. 

Rick. See Stack. 

Riddle, gdhd n.m. 

Ridge, (1) ridge between fields to mark the boundary and give 
access, daul n.f.; (2) nigh ridge between fields to hold up 
rain water, dht, n.f. 

Right, saufd, sahhd, adj. (not left). 

Righteousness, sat, n.m, ^ 

Ring, circle, kuhdal, n.m. See also Jbwellbey. 

Riot, mutlibheT, n.f. 

Ripening, half-ripe; gaddar, adj. 

Rise, to, uksnd, v n. 

Road, (1) between villages, broad enough for a cart, gohri^ 
n.f., gauMi, n f. ; (2) ditto, broad enough for several carts, 
dagrd, nm., gofiar, n.m., rdstd, nm., gauhdd, n.m.; (3) 
high road, sarfak, n.f ; (4) see Path. 

Rob, to hat lend, v.a. 

Robber, dhdfi, n.m.— The Lyallpur colony is here known as 
Thdd dMfi kd hdr. 

Role, to, dhalnd, v.n. 

Roll, to, rolnd, v.a,, aeealso Harrow. 

Root, mul, n.m., 'root and stock’ jar^Chtnul. 
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Rope, (1) twisted strands of sani, dab, manj, etc., ghuhdi, ii.f. ; 
(2) the rope of the country, made by twisting two ghundVs 
together, jeaur'i or jewfi, n.f. ; (3) stronger rope, of three 
ghundis, jeaufd, n m. ; (4) strong rope made by twisting 
three jeaufVs together and used for netting sides and floor 
of a cart, barri, n.f.; (6) well rope, Ino, n.f. See Well 
Gear. 

Roster. 8ee Potsherd and Turn. 

Rotation, rotation of crops, cultivating alternately wet and 
dry, sal palat, adj. ; hnlt phirti, n.f.; in rotation, hirii 
phirti, adv. 

Rough, khar, adj. 

Rub, to, ghisdnd, v.a 

Rubbish. See Paraphernalia. 

Ruin, ioid, n.m. 

Run, to, naurnd, v.n. ; bMjnd, v.n. ; to hurry go quickly, bhdp 
nd, siiak jdnd, v.n.; to run away, slip off, chirnd jdnd, 
v.n. ; to overtake, batch fnd, v n. 

Runnel, (1) of a well, barrd, n.m., khdl, n m. ; (2) to carry off 
water from the vill igo, khdl, n.m. ; (3) to carry water from 
the waste to the fields, dgam, n m. : (4) for canal runnels, 
see Watercourse. 

Rush. See Heed. 

Rust, on wheat roU, n.f. See Blight 

Rut, Ifks n.f. : Hka, n.f. ; dkhli, n.f. 


IS 


Sack, (I) as carried by donkeys, etc., guN, n f. ; (2) the large 
round canvas sack in which grain is stoied in a house, 
ihekd n.m. 

Safety, iek, n f. 

Saffron, kemr, n.t. 

Saint, 5a?? / n m. 

Saline, a patch of saline soil in a field, ran, n.in. This is dis- 
tinct from ‘shor’ for it does not look white. See also 
Sour. 

Salutation, (1) amongst common folk, Rdm Rdni ! (2) amongst 
Arya Samajists, Nawastel (3) to Brahmans, L)ddd\ (4) to 
Gosains, Na?wo JVdmya?i! (5) to Bairagis, Dan^i\ (6) to 
Jogib, Udes\ 

Salvador i, S. oleoides, jtU, ii m. or f. (m. if large, and f. if small). 
Its fruit-is pU, nf. or pUa, n.f pi., S. persica is kharjdl. 

Salvation, mukat, n f. 

Sand, (1) sandy soil, bhud, bhUf, n m.; (2) sand hill, ihali, n.f., 
iibd, n.m. ; (3) sand encountered in sinking a well, bdlu ret^ 
n.m., harrd, n.m , harri, n.f.; (4) sand that rises in a well 
from spring level, hukh, n.f. 
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Satiated, to be, chhiknd. v.n. 

Satisfactory, chohhd, adj. 

Satisfied, to be, chhikndt l dhdpnd^ v.n. ; to be satisfied with 
anything (who. is the object of the verb), sdmd. v.a. 

Saturday, Thdwar, n.f. ; Sanishchar, n.m. (a form of the com- 
mon word used by more Jiterate persons) 

Saucepan, a big iron one for cooking sweets, etc., ta^ld, n.m. 

Scales, tdkr'i, n.f. (for weigliing). 

Scarce, chhidd, adj. ; rmhdd, adj. 

Scarcely See Hardly. 

Scarcity, tom, n.m. 

Scarecrow, ^rdwd, n.m. 

Scarlet, Idkhd, adj. 

Scatter, to, khivdandi v.a. — to scatter broadcast, as seed, or 
largess at a wedding, hakhernd, v.a. 

Scattered, to be, bikharnd, v.n. 

Scattered. See Directions (different). 

Scraping, sark, n.f. (of a pen, e.g.). 

Scratch, khori^ n.f. 

Scratching. See Scraping. 

Screen, (1) of wattled cotton stalks round a sugar press, tdtd, 
n.m.; (2) screening wall round a cattle-yard, o//v/,n.m.; 
(3) see also Shade. 

Search, toh, n.f. 

Search for, to, iohnd, v.a. 

Season, kdh n m. ; sainbat^ n.m. ; a famine season, famine, kdl^ 
n.m, (corr. from akdl ) ; a good season, samd^ n.m., samhat, 
n.m. ; a middling season (e.g. when the yield of fodder is 
good though grain is poor) korhd, n.m. The year is divided 
into three seasons ; of four cold months, jddd^ ii m.. ; of 
four hot months, klmrsd^ n.m. : of four lainy months, choynr 
dsn, n.m., chiirmnshn, n.m. 

Secretly, luknmh, adv. 

Seduce, to, ubhdmd, v.a. 

See! re, W, inteij. 

Selfsown, rdnd, adj. ; afk, adj. 

Send, to, khihddnd, v.a. (of a girl to her husband’s house), 
ghnlnd (to send, send away). 

Sense. See Intelligence — one’s senses, mat, n.f. 

Sensible, sud. adj. 

Sentry. See Guard. 

Separate, nydrd, adj. ; individual, not joint, naukrd, adj. 

Serve, to, to pass, do, nimbhnd, v.n. 

Service, kdr begdr, n.m. (the work of menials). 

Settle, to. thdpnd, v.a. (to fix a price, a date, etc.) ; meind, v.a. 
(to compose a quarrel). 

Settled, to be, nimbapid, v.n. (of quarrel, etc.). 

' Settlement, bahdhej, n.m. See also Decision. 
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Settler, a settler in a village who owns no land or share of the 
estate, sukhbdsi^ n.m. 

'Severe, karfd^ adj, (all senses of Urdu sakht). 8ee also Hard. 

Sewing, satakan^ n.f. 

Shade, chhdiod, n.m., o/, n.f.— it is hidden by that acacia, = ‘ ns 
kikar kt ot men sai.^ 

Shake, to, hdlnd, v n. 

Shameless, bafdangi, adj. 

Shape, kaindd, n.m. 

Share, sir, n.m.; sdjhd, n.m. — a share in a village (which was 
originally divided on 20 hiswdhs) and so one’s property, 
hisivd, n.m. ; part of a village, or of the crop made at divi- 
sion of produce, kudkd, n.m. ; of a plough, see s.v. 

Sharer, sdjhu n.m. ; ji kd sdjki, n.m. (a labourer who divide^ 
the crop as his guerdon), sir^ n.m.; half sharer, adhkdr't, 
n.m.; adhkdran^ n.f. 

Sharp, painnd, adj. (of wind, taste, tongue, knife, etc.), sharp- 
sighted, salaukhd, adj. 

Shave, to, hdl samarndf v.a. ; to be shaved, hdf snmatun, v.n. ; 
to get oneself shaved, hdl samartvdnd , v.a. 

Shaven, mundd^ adj. 

Shawl, woman’s head covering, ofhnd or odhnd, n.JU; ; ^ flniall 
girl’s is^lugfiy n.f. The piece of red cloth worked in crewels, 
which often ornaments the front of the orhnd, is chhdwd, 
n.m.; a shawl worked at one end is ekanyd, and at both ends 
dokanydf n.m. For the silver ornamentation, see a. JEWsr- 
LBEY. 

Sheath, of a ploughshare, sec s.v. 

Shed. See Cattle-slied. 

Sheet, a coarse sheet placed in a cart before loadmg gram, 
kharf, n.m. 

Shelf, a wooden shelf on wall like a ghafaunchi, (q.v.) for hold- 
ing pots, paihMii n.f. 

Shell, kandi, n.f. (as koufi). 

Sherd. See Potsherd. 

Shield, dhdl, n.f. 

Shirt. See Vest. 

Shiver, to, Ikamd, v.n. 

Shoeing, pdrhdi, n.f. (the work of the chamdr who provides aU 
the family with shoes when wanted). 

Shoes, pdtan, n.f. 

Shoot, young shoots of sarson used for human food, gdhdal^ 
n.f. 

Shop, Mi, n.f. • 

Shorn. See Shave, Shaven. 

Shout, to, kukndy v.a. ; hlkdmdf v.n. 

Shower, mink, n.m. 

ShredB, torn cloth, lird, n.m.; in shreds, torn to bits, Uram 
adv. 
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bhrew, kalhart, n f , kapaUi, n f See Quarrelsome 
Shrine, to any deity, Mn^ n m , e g , mdtd kd ihdn , the shrine 
of the tutelary deity of a village is hhaiydn^ n ra — and of 
a Mussalman one sayad, n m (corruption from shahid) 
bhrink, to, dhisalnd, v n , kanfdnd, v n , of cloth, etc , mkaf^ 
nd, V n 

Shrub ho'jhfa^ n m 

Shut, to, jhdnfnd, v a 

Shy, to pharaknd, v n See also Fear, to 

Sick See 111 

Sickness See Illness. 

Sidepost (of doorway), ha]u, n m 

Sift, to, rolna^ v a (by rubbing with the hands) 

Sight See Eyesight 
Sill, dehl, n f 

Simmering, 'jhafak, n m (noise made by simmering milk) 

Simple, adj 

Simpleton, nimana n m 

Sister, (1) of actual sister oi near cousin, pp, n f , (2) of any 
unmarried girl of the village, n f 
Sister in law See Relation 
'^ister in-law’s husband See Relation 
Si/e, kainddy n m 

Skin, cham, n m , of man, also, hakal, n m 
Skinning giound hadwara nm (animals are skinned heie and 
the bones left to bleach) 

Sky ambar, n m 

Skylight, chauvk, n m See also Vent lator 

Shng, gopiyoy n m gofid, n m (used by crop-watchei) 

Slip, to, repaindy v n , thaUna, v n 

Slip off, to, chima janUy v n (to give the slip) 

Slough khanchchuy n m , gaighal, n m 
Slow maihOy adj , sahp a Ij 

Slowly y dhalke arlv Seeev , dhima adv adv 

Sluggish, maihay adj , nestar adj 
Small, oehhdy adj , kutany adj. 

Smell, bans n f (bad smell) 

Smooth, to rolndy v a 

Snake ndgy n f , sarpy n m , big snake, basak, n m Sec s.v 
Snatch, to, khosnd, v a. 

So S^e Thus 

So and so, fiandy adj and pron , fldnd dhtnkrdy adj and pron 
Soak to See Steep, to 
Society sabhdy n f. 

Soft, satudddy adj 
Soil See Earth, Land 

Sohtary, nang malang n m (of a man who has no family of his 
own) 

' Some, ibm, adj. 
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Sometimes, kimme, adv.; kihbe, adv. 

Son, putrang, n.m. (poetical). 

Son- in-law. See Relation. 

Sonless. jSee Childless. The son less dead, of ten propitiated as 
inimical, gydl, n.m. 

Soothe, to, puchkdrndy v.a. (to soothe, coax an animal). 

Sour, kdrd kdr, adj. (of soil). 

South, dakhan, n.m. 

Southern, dakhndnhd, adj. ; dakkahni, adj. See s.v. 

Southwards, dakhndn adv. 

Sow, auri, n.f. 

Sowing, n.m. ; bowdrd n.m.; sowing after one ploughing 
only, pdf, n.m. 

Spade, phMd, n.m., kaaai, n.f. (a cross between a spade and a 
mattock). 

Spare, mokld, adj. (superfluous). 

Sparse, btrld, adj. ; chhidn, adj. See Rare. 

Spear, se/, n.f. 

Speech, bachan, n.m. 

Spill, to, dhalnn, v.n. 

Spinning Wheel, charkhd. n.m. Its principal parts are as 
follows ; the flanges of the wheels, phdngfi, n f. ; the handle, 
hatJdi, n.f ; the three strips of wood forming the base, 
pdti /, n f. ; the two uprights in which the hul) is fixed by an 
iron pivot khunid, n.m. ; the hub, pindd, n m. ; thr *ad8 of 
human hair stretched criss-cross from wheel to wheel, 
jandnif n.f. ; the iron spindle, tdku^ n.m. ; the two uprights, 
supporting the spindle, gudfi, n.f. ; cotton thread stiength- 
ened with dA; juice that rotates the snindle, mdl, n.f.; two 
thin upright sticks between the gwlfia to prevent the mdl 
riding too far to right or left, hlianung, n.f. ; pegs of grass or 
hemp through each gudfi on which the spindle rides, char* 
mikh, n.f . ; a cotton pad bound on the spindle to ease fric- 
tion on the mdl, pxM^ leather pad which prevents 

the spindle shifting too far when the thread is spun, kdkfd^ 
n.m. or damrakhd, n.m ; peg by which the handle is worked, 
ghetm, n.f. ; iron pivot, bdan, n f. ; iron bands, or clamps, 
round the hub, andi n.f. 

Spirit, ddru, n.f. (potable). 

Spitting, pMk, n.f. 

Split, to, pdfnd, v..a. 

Spoil, to, dob dend, v.a. ; khond, v.a. 

Spoils, khaiyd, past part. See s.v. 

Spoon, palid, n.m. (of iron, for tdrning the sweets in the sauce- 
pan). ‘ 

Spot, ‘ on the spot.’ See Exactly. 

Spring, (1) spring harvest addhu, n.f.; (2) springof atiger, etc., 
with claws, hxihtodf, n.f. 

Spring forth, to, nbnd, v.n. 
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Squash, to, (of cane), v.a. 

Squasher, n.m. {see above). 

Squeezed, to be, sukafnd^ v.n. 

Stable, paddr, adj. 

Stack, (1) a small stack of millet sheaves, chhauri, n.f. ; (2) a 
large stack or rick of ditto, chhaur, n.m. ; (3) small circular 
stack of any straw that is beaten fine in the threshing, 
buhgd, n.m. Mp, njn. ; (4) small stack of sheaves standing 
in the fields, sud, n.m. 

Staircase, of masonry or mud, to the roof, pafkdld, n.m. 

Stalk (•) of gowdr^ gund, n.m. ; (2) of mungt moth, ufd, etc. be- 
fore the pods and leaves are shaken off, ddhihli, n.m.; (3) 
of gram and often of other pulse, ddhkd, n.m.; (4) as (2) 
and (3), after pods and leaves are shaken off, jhofd, n.m.; 
(5) of cotton, hanshij, hanasii, hanati, n.f. 

Stand, for propping cart wheels, holding water-pots, etc., gbaf- 
auhchi. n.f. See also under Plough and Prop. 

Standing, khaln, adj. (the ordinary khafd is also in use), poet., 
khartfd, adj. 

Star, tdrd, n.m. 

Stare, to. See Gaze, to. 

Starling (1) of Pan jab, n.m.; (2) myauid of Pan- 

jab, kdhar, n.f. 

Stay, to. See Halt and Hinder. 

Steadily, dhalke, adv. See s.v. 

Steal, to, vhhdrnd, v.a. 

Steep, to, of hemp, etc., yauf sdf rakhnd, v.a 

Steeping, of hemp and other fibres, pavf, n.m. 

Stench, bdha, n.f. 

Step. See Pace. 

Step-child, gailaf, n.m. or f. (a woman’s child by previous hus- 
band). 

Stick. See Twig. 

Stick to, to, maihdnd, v.n. (of work). 

Sticking to it, karf, n.m. 

Stiff. See Hard. 

Stile, dewd, n.m. across a ditch, allowing men but not cattle to 
pass). 

Stirred, to be, ukand, v.n. (emotionally) ; to be stirred up, of a 
noise, of mind, etc., mdchnd, v.n. 

Stock, puhji, n.f. (stock-in-trade). 

Stoke, to, jhoknd, v.a. 

Stoker, jhokd, n.m. ; jhokandld, n.m. 

Stood. See Standing. 

Stool (1) a woman’s low stool, chiefly used for spinning, ptdhd, 
n.m.; (2) a small three-legged stool (tipdi) tiwdi, n.f,; (3) 
the winnower’s stool, Uwdyd, n.m. 

Stop, to, thamnd, v.n.; ddtnd, v.a.; ddhtnd, v.a.; thdmnd, v.a. 
See also Halt, Hinder. 
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Stop up, to. See Plug, to. 

Stork, labdMvk, n.m. ; girj, n.m. 

Story, khisad, n.m. (Urdu kiaad). 

Straight, pddrd, adj. 

Strained, to be, ckanak and, v.n. (of a muscle). 

Strand. See Twist. 

Strap, of leather, passing from yoke under bullock’s neck, jot, 
n.m. ; ditto, joining yoke to plough, naff, n.f. 

Straw (1) chopped straw for fodder, adnl, n.f.; (2) rice straw, 
pardl, n.f.; (3) barley straw, eolhrd, n.m. (usually in bulk 
and not when orush^) ; (4) of wheat, barley, gochni, etc., 
crushed, turd n.m , (6) broken straw of gowdr, gund, n.m. 

Streak, rekh. n.f. 

Strength, daanu, n.f. {Urdyihimmat — endeavour, courage); force 
hangd, n.m. 

Strict. See Hard. 

Strip^ See Band. 

Strip, to, chholnd v a. 

Strong, chaukaa, adj. ; fine, admthd, adj.; powerful, thddd, adj. 

Stubble, phdna, n.m. (after crop is out). 

Stupid, andr^y adj. 

Subdivision, of village— (1) major; usually, pdnd, n.m. and in 
Rohtak, Mehm, etc., Aer, n.m.; (2) minor; usually thold, 
n.m., knd leas commonly, ^hok, n.f., dhong, n f , zaih n.f. 

Submit, to, nyaunnd, v.n. 

Subscriber. See s. Marriage. 

Subscription, vg, n.f., ugdhi, n.f. See also Marriage. 

Succeed, to, pugnd v.n. See s.v. 

Such and such. See So and so. 

Such as, kesd, adj. 

Suddenly, gaddeaiy adv. 

Suffer, to, hhognd, v.a. 

Suffice, to, samdndy v.n 

Sugar, hurd, n.m. (deaned). 

SuGAB Press, kolu, kolhu, n.m.; the actual machine is hdan, 
n.m. ; the screen of wattled cotton stalks is ididy n.m. ; the 
ground where the carts stand and the canes are laid is paa- 
drd, n.m.; the cauldrons are kardhd, n.m.; the vessel in 
which the juice is collected, kund, n.f. ; the vessel in which 
the molasses are cooled is chdk, n.m. ; the masonry work 
between the kardhd and cMk is chdihdy n.m. ; the crushed 
cane used for fuel is Mof , n.f. ; the frame on which it is 
carried is mdnjhi or mdcM, n.f.; the man who feeds the 
press is muihydy n.m. ; the stpker is jhokdy or jhokandld \ 
the first washings of the cauldron after the juice has been 
boiled (the perquisite of the stoker) are dhaMho^> 

Suit, to, hhdndy v.n. 

Suitable, joqamjog adj. 

Summit. n.m. ; aikharant, n.m, ' 
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See Calling. 
Summons, ) ” 


Sun din, n.m.; hhdn, n.m. (siiraj, n.m. or f. is also used). 
Sunday, bar, n.m. 

Sunshine, ghdm, n.m. ; winter sunshine. ta/uM, n.m. 
Superfluous. See Spare. 

Surely, neiham. adv. 

Surety. See Bail. 

Surplus, hddhd, n.m.; badhdii, adj. 

Survey, to. See Gaze, to ; Measure, to. 

Surveyor. See Chainman. 

Suspicion, svhkhyd^ ii.f. 

Swagjjenng, marof, n.f. 

Sweetness, rniihdn, n.m. or f. 

Sweets, khdjd, n.m. 

Swift a swift canal, siiko, n.f. 

Swi Lcb . See Twig. 


Taboo, anything avoided or foresworn, dn, n.f. ; ddr'd ki dn sai 
= wiiie is foresworn. 

Tail docked, Idndd, a lj. (t-docked, cropped, or short ; tailless). 

Tailor, sinyd, n.ni. By caste, chMpi, n.m,, chhtpan, n.f. (the 
caste are also die stampers). 

Take ofl, to, Idhnd, v.a. 

Take out, to, kddhnd, v.a. 

Talc. See Story. 

Talk, bachan. n.m. 

Talk, to, hatidnd, v.n. (not, as in Urdu, to tell or explain). 

Talking, bdt'i, n.f. 

Tank. Sec Pond. 

Tantalise, to, tarfidnd, v.a. 

'lardily, audbar, adv. 

Taunt , oldndy n.ni. 

Tax, trdf , n.m. (a tax levied by the village community on mer- 
chants and craftsman living in the village, and so distinct 
from the common kndhl karnini, though levied in the same 
way) , quaere corruption of ahtrdf ? 

Teaching, sikh, n.f. 

Tear, to, pdfnd, v.a. 

Tease, to, tarsdnd, v.a. 

Teat. See Udder. 

t emper, sabhdo, n.m. 

Temple, wandh or madh, n.m. (of Devi). See also Shrine. 

Ten, dainh, adj. 

Tenant, (1) one whose rights as occupancy tenants are based on 
clearance of the jungle, jkundi tor, n.m.; (2) tenant at will 
with no stake in the village beyond his tenancy, botud 
hhdvod, n.m. 
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Termagant, kalMfi, n.f. 

Test, to, farkhna^ v.a. 

Thatch, (1) a thatched roof, chhdn, n.f., osdrd, n.m. ; (2) a 
thatch coping to ^^alls used where the soil is light and the 
walls liable to damage from rain, pafchhi, n.f.; (^) thatch- 
ing grass (top leaves of cane, sar, or pdni grass) pula, n.in. 

Then, jib (corr. adv.). 

There, ut, adv., i/fe, adv. 

Thick, Ihddd, adj. 

Thigh, adnihal, n.f. 

Thin, jUnd, adj. 

Thing, cMj, n f. 

Think, to, hnchdrnd, v.a. or n. ; to think to oneself, taknd, v.n. 

Tliinking. bichdr, n.m. 

Thiist, Us, n f. 

Thiisty, tisdyd, adj. 

Thither, avn, adv., ui, adv. 

Thong, ndri, n.f. (of leather). 

Thom, sal, n.f. (long thorn of ktkar, or raunj), a thorn plant, 
kandd'f, nf. ; argemono mexicana, kanddi satydndsan', 
Bolinum xanthocarpun, kanddi pasarmd. See also Camel- 
thorn. 


Thorough, riikand, adj. (of ploughing, etc ). 

Thought, dhydn, n.m.; gydn, n.m. ; khyds, n.f. 

Thousand, sansar or sahansar, adj. See s.v.. 

Thrend, cotton thread, pdl, n.m.; the bundle of thread spun 
from the spindle, kukri, n.f. 

Throe, three days hence, parU din, n.m. 

Threshing, (1) a heap of wheat, barley, or gowdr ready for 
threshing, kundfd, n m ; (2) ditto of gram, khali, n.f.; (3) 
ditto of bdjrd or jowdr, iikaurd, n rn.; (4) a heap of grain 
th eshed, but not winnowed, kidhd, n.m.; (5) a heap of 
grain threshed and winnowed, rds, nf ; (6) threshing by 
drawing a heavy weight yoked to a pair of bu locks over 
the crop, phuJsi, n.f.; (7) ditto with two or thri e pairs of 
bullocks, n m. ; ( ) threshing floor, pair, n.m.; (9) 

pole round which bullocks go, medh, n f. 

Threshold (of door^^ay), dehl, n.f. 

Thrifty, salwanti, adj. f , sughf, adj. 

Throat, kanihan, n.m. ; ghiii, n.f. 


Throw away, to ) 
Throw down, to j 


gernd, v.a. 


Thrust in, to, gond, v.a., ghdlnd, v.a., gubbharnd, v.a. 


Thud, gad, n.f. 

Thunder, galnd, v.n., gharrdnd, v.n., dhurnd, v.n., dhafuknd, 
v.n. — in Sdwan only, gharuknd^ v.n, 

Thursday, brihaspat, n.f. 

Thus, nyun, adv. (of anything indicated, this way, so, etc.). 


Tidy up, to See Clear up. 
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Tight, aakrd, adj. 

TiU, lugy postp. 

Time, kdl, n.m., samd^ n.m, {see s.v.), hdn, n.f. bakat, n.m. See 
aJso Oocaeion. Time is oalculat^ as follows : — 

Ist watch (of 3 hours each) kaUewdr, n.f.; 2nd dopahrd^ 
n.m.; 3rd din dhaleh n.m., din dhaldf n.m., tisrd pdhr, 
n.ra.; 4th din chhip gayd — chautM pdhr, n.m.; 6th pahr 
rdt, n.f., pdhchwdh pahr^ n.m.; 6th ddhi rdtt n.f., chJuM 
pahr, n.m.; 7th pahr kd tafkd, n.m., sdtwdh pahr, n.m.; 
8th din nikal rahnd, dihwdh pahr, n.m. About 12 to 2 
A.M. is ddhi dhaleh ; one hour before sunrise, pile bddaly 
n.m.; about 4 to 6 p.m., hahdiivdr, n.f.; just after sunset, 
gahdholak, n.m. : lamplighting or evening meal time, divd 
bale, n.m., rotiydh kd bakat, n.m., ghds tuk kd hakat, n.m. 

Tinkle, to, ihanaknd, v.n. 

Together, kihaufe, adj. pi. 

Toil. See Labour. 

Toil, to, pachhnd, v.n. 

Tongue, jib, n.f., poet, jibd. 

Too, nipat, adv. and adj. 

Tools, a collection of tools, etc., rnisoollaneous articles taken 
together, rdchh pochJi, n.m. pi. 

Top See Summit. 

Tom. See Shreds. 

Touch. cMo n.m. 

Towards, sohih, postp. 

Townsfolk, ncuiri, adj. 

Trace, wdsid. n.rn., not a trace, wdsd nd. 

Track, Uk, n.f., Ukd, n.f. See Path. 

Trfiwst, khahd, n.m. 

Trade, banak, n m., basdont, n.f. 

Tram, gddU n.f. 

Training. See Learning. 

Tranquillity, dnand, n.m. 

Travel, 6df, n.f. 

Traveller, bateau, n.m. . 

Travelling, lidhd, n.f. 

Tice, birwd, n.m.; rukh, n.m., a large full-grown tree, birchh, 
n.m. 

Trench, kliadd, n.m., a shallow trench to carry water from 
jungle to fields, dgam, n.m. 

Trickle, dhalnd, v.n. 

Tricks, akar makar, n.m. 

Triumphant, mahgal, adj. 

Trouble, kald, n f., trds, n.m., jahjdl, n.m., phaihs, n.f., khdfd^ 
n m., making trouble, tahid, n.m. 

Trough, of well, into which the bucket is emptied, pdfchhd, 
n.m. ; that at which the cattle water, khd, n.f. 

Trousers, sutfian, n.f. (a woman’s). 
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Trunk, ped, pedd, n.m. (of tree). 

Try, to. parkhnd, v.a. (to test). 

Tumbler, hakhaurd, n.m. (of metal). 

Turban, (1) of younger persons, pdgfi, n.f. ; (2) coloured one 
used by young ‘ bloods,’ cMrdt n.m. ; (3) twisted one of older 
persons, khandtvd, n.m. 

Turn, fedr. n.f. ; wfr,n.m.; osrd, n.m.; thekar, n.m. See ‘pot- 
sherds,* ‘rotation.’ 

Turn round, to ) . , 

Turn back, to v.n. and a. 

Turned over, mundd, adj. 

Twig, (1) large, used as whip, kdmrd n.m.; (2) smaller ditto, 
kdmriyii.f., kdmchi, n.f.; (3) twig of ktkar, jdnd and rannj. 
lung, n.m. 

Twist, (I) a single twist in rope-making, lar. n.m.. so dolaT. filar 
of double, and triple twist; (2) a twist of rope, bani, n.m., 
bal, n.m.; (3) a twisted strand of sani. dab or rnunj is 
ghundi, n.f. ; (4) see also Whiep. 

Twisting, maror, n.f. 

Two-pronged, dosang, adj. 

Tyranny. See Oppression. 

U 

Udder, of cow or similar animal, aufd n.m. ; of smaller animals, 
auri, n.f. 

Uncle, See Relation. 

Undergo, to, bhognd, v.a. 

Undertake, to, o/nd, v.a. 

Unemployed, ihdli, adj.; vlgd. adj. (Urdu alag). 

Uneven, avid savld, adj., dlMf, adj. — of a crop birld, adj. 
Unlilial. kaput, n.m. See s.v. 

Unfortunate, nigofa or nigodd or nigodd, adj. 

Ungrateful, nugrd, adj. 

Unguarded, chaupat, ^j. 

Uninhabited, naddrad kudhi, n.f. (a deserted house). 

Uninvited, angherd — angherd dyd=he came unasked, anqherd 
bachhd — a, waif. 

Unirrigated. See Land. 

Unnecessary, ushland, n.m. (unnecessary activity, etc.). 
Unrestrained, belms, adj. (usually of animal beyond contiol). 
Unsavoured )lukhd, adj. (e.g., dry bread, lukhi roti) : cf. 
Unseasoned, f Urdu rukkd. 

Until. /See Till. 

Untruthfulness. See Lying- 

Unused, kord, adj. (of blank, unused paper). 

Unworthy, of a son, kapdt, n.m. 

Upon, pe, postp. * 

Uppish, ushiandi, n.m. 
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Upright, sudhd, adj. 

Uproar. See Noise. 

Upside down, muhddy adj. 

XJp to, lug, postp. (of time and place). 

Urge, to. See Press, to. 

Urine, heat in urine, chinghiod, n.m. 

Useless, nedut adj.; mV^d, adj.; dth nd adth^ adj. See Bad; 

anything useless or beyond one’s capacity, ilhan, n.f. 
Uselessly, saihm^ adv. 


V 

Vegetable, (1) a small plot of vegetables, palej or phalej, n.m. ; 
(2) cooked vegetables or lentils, Idn, n.m.; (3) vegetables 
generally, hhdji, n.f.; (4) vegetable>Belling tribe, and vege- 
table sellers generally, kuhjrd, n.m. 

Veil, (1) woman’s head-covering, ofhnd, n.m. See under Shawl ; 
(2) fringe or ornament covering the forehead, ghuhghat, 
n.m.; (3) tinsel veil worn by the bride, maufit n.f. 

Ventilator, (1) large ventilators in the roof of zamind4rs’ houses, 
jhdhkhdf n.m., rhaunkf n.m. ; (2) small hole in the roof for 
smoke to escape, moM, n.m. (sometimes, as in Panjab, 
mogh). 

Verandah, aal, n.f. 

Verse, dohd^ n.m 

Very, nfpat, adj. and adv.; ghankhare, adj. pi. 

Vessel, (1) earthen vessel hnsan^ n.m.; (2) metal vessel, kdsau, 
n.m. ; (3) broken vessels of either kind, dhdbrd, n.m. ; (4) a 
set of earthen vessels supplied by the potter at a wedding, 
likf n.f. 

Vest, the vest or shirt worn by zamindars, kamri, n.f. 

Vicinity. See Neighbourhood. 

Vigorous, dhnft, adj 

Village, gartif n.m. ; a small village, gdmfi^ n.f. , mdjrd^ n.m. See 
also Hamlet ; an outside village other than one’s own, pa^- 
ijdimih, n.m. 

Villager, gowdr, n.m. 

Violently, gaddeal^ adv. 

Virtue, gun^ n.m. 

Visit, mehif n.f. 

Vitex V negundo, ahimdlu^ n.m. (the bannd of the Panjab • used 
in fomentations and poultices, and popularly supposed to 
thrive in villages with masculine names, and not in those 
of a feminine form). 

Voice, hot, n m. 

W 

Wage earner. Sec Labourer. 

Waif, pdlputr, n.m (a waif brought up in one’s own home) 
anqherd hachhd, n m. 
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Waistband, tdgfi, n.f. (a silver chain usually worn by boys and 
lads). 

WBllybhint, n.f. 

Wander, to, hdr^nd, v.n, ramnd, v.n. 

Wandering, ram^, n.f. (of Fakirs). 

Want, phik, n.f.; Zof, n.f.; rind, n.f.; hisar, n.m. ; scarcity, 
ford, n.m. See also Absence. 

War, jvMf n.m. 

Warm, fdf, adj. 

Washed, to have, dhawdnd, v.a. 

Wasp, bhirr, n.f. 

Watch, pahrd, n.m, keeping guard at night, sodsdt, n.f.; crop 
watching, rdkhwdl, n.f. ; a watch of the day or night. See 
Time. 

Watchman, pahru, n.m. 

Water, mr, n.m. (especially in the eyes). 

Water, to, nirnd, v.a. (of animals). 

Water-carrier (1) a woman carrying for lior own house, panhdr^ 
n.f.; (2) paid to carry for others, panhdri, n.f. 

Water-clock, a bowl with a hole in the bottom, kacholt, n.f., 
which is set in a jhdkrd, n.m. 

Watercourse, a broad watercourse, foremost minor distrib\i- 
tary, but smaller than rdjbdhd. khildst, n.f.; (2) the main 
distributary beyond the outlet or mori, khdud, n.f., dahdnd, 
n.m.; (3) a small distributary in the fields, pdnkhi.n.^. 
The above terms apply to canal irrigation. For wells see 
Runnel. 

Watering, (1) preliminary watering before sowing, paleo, n.f.; 
(2) first watering after sowing, kor, n.m. ; (3) next, dvsrd 
pdni, Hsrd pdni, and so on. 

Waterpot, (1) ordinary earthen waterpot is jmtkd, n.m. ; (2) 
ditto big, with a wide mouth, jhdkrd, n.m. ; (3) any large 
earthen waterpot, patndd. n.m. Sec also Vessel, and 
Pot. 

Wattle. See Screen, 

Wattlings, (1) cotton stalk wattling at side of cart for loading 
manure, etc., kifd, n.m.; (2) rope (6am) wattling at sides 
of cart, dhaunj, n.m. ; (3) wattling in floor of cart, of dhad- 
hain, sar, etc., chhdban, n.m. 

Way (custom, means), bidh, n.f.; ravaiyd, n.m.; dhdl, n.m.; 
the right method, sdr, n.f. See also Habit. 

Weak, hind, adj.; napoj, adj. (feeble); poor in quality, hodd 
adj. ; mdrd, adj. 

Wealth, kahchan, n.m., lakhshmi, n.f. {see s.v.), dhan, n.m. 

Wealthy, bhdgwdn, adj., dhani, adj. Gradations may be ex- 
pressed by saupati, Imzdrpati, Idkhpati, adj. — worth a 
hundred, a thousand or a lakh. 

* Weather. See Season. 

Weaver-bird, haiyd, n.m. (plocceus baiy4). 
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Wedge. See Plough. 

Weed, to, naUmnd, v.a. 

Weeded, to be, rudnd, v.a. 

Weeds, ajungd, n.m. 

Weights, hdt, n.m. (for scales). 

Well, (1) drinking well, panghat, n.m.; (2) for watering 
cattle, pihi kd Mhd; (3) an unlined well, fallen in, jherd, 
n.m.; (4) a shallow hole, dug in the ground for drinking, 
nidman, n.m. (the word seems to belong to the south of 
the district) ; (6) generally, kdd or h&hd, n.m. ; (6) the 
principal pari» of a well are (a) collective name for super- 
structure of a well, dhdnd, n.m.— consisting of {h) stone 
slab on which the well bucket is emptied, sU, n.f ; (c) cross 
beam or stone across the mouth of well on which the 
superstructure is raised, dehlt, n.f. ; (d) two uprights at 
each end of above, on which the beam supporting the 
wheel is fixed, ofd, n.m., offd, n.m.; (e) horizontal beam 
on above, pdt, n.m. ; (/) two small uprights resting on 
above in which the axle tree of well wheel is fixed, guddi. 
n.f.; (g) the well wheel, hhaun, n.m. (of a drinking well. 
hhauniy n.f.) and (h) the axle tree of the wheel, dhurd, 
n.m., hand, n.m.; (i) the yoke, collectively, /tif, n.m., 
consisting of (f) upper wooden bar, fud, n m. ; (k) lower 
wooden bar, parallel to above, talofi, n.f. ; ( 1 ) ropes joining 
these two at extremities, ndhgld, n.m. ; (m) battens across 
the fud and taloii, gala, n.m., or covered with leather. 
chamgatd, n.m., and (w) rope on the jud into which the 
Ido is fixed, ndhdni, n.f.; (o) the well rope, Ido, n.f. or in 
drinking well, 7iejii, n.f. ; (p) the twisted end of the Ido into 
which a peg fits and joins it to the ndhdni, puhjfi, n.f. ; (q) the 
block to which the Ido is fastened, n.m. , bhirfd, n.m. ; 
(r) two iron rings which join the block and the next follow- 
ing item, ball, n.f. ; (s) cross iron bars over the ring of the 
bucket, bouji, n.f. ; (t) the iron ring to which the bucket is 
attached, n.m.; (u) the well bucket, chars, n.f.; 

(v) a wooden bar, leather covered, making a lip to prevent 
the water tilting back into the well when the bucket is put 
down full, gdtd, n.m. ; (u;) the slope down which the bul- 
locks pull, gaun, n.f , at the top of which, mard, n m., they 
are yoked. 

Note , — ^These terms aie liable to variation in different parts 
of the district, and are markedly different among the ahir- 
vdti speaking people of the kachchd well tract. 

Well-behaved, sudhd, adj. 

Well-finished, kdmal, adj. (Urdu pakkd), 

Well-living, Idfd, adj. 

Well-sinking, a system of, imder which one’s friends and neigh- 
bours contribute their labour in return for feasting, paadrd^ 
n.m. 
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Well-wisher, sajjan, n.m. 

West, pachham, n.m. ; dtJumij n.m. ; dthman, n.m. 

Western, dihamandy adj.; pachhdydn, adj. 

Westwards, dthmaridn, adj. ; pachhdhen, adj. 

Wet. See Moist, Moisture— ‘newly watered, gargariy adj. 

Wet, to become, hhijnd, v.n. 

What? ke, pron. 

Wheat, geMmy n.m., cake of wheat bread, phulkdy n.m. ; rmnddy 
n.m. ; wheat-rust, rcliy n.f. 

Wheel, paiyduy n.m. 

Wheeler, dhoriy n.f. (of wheeler pair of bullocks in a cart). 
When, interrogative, kady adv. ; lelative, jihy adv. 

Where? (iuterrog.), adv. 

Whether, hhdwey hhdweUy conj. 

Whip. See Goad. 

Whisp, a twist of several cane tops used to bind a sheaf of 
canes, juriy n.m. 

White, dhauldy adj. ; sufety adj. ; pale, or straw-coloured, bhurdy 
adj. 

Whither ? kity adv. ; kafe, adv. ; kitofy adv. ; kinghCy adv. 
Whole, sagldy adj. 

Widespread, deaatddy adj. (affecting the wliole country side). 
Widow, bidwdy n.f. 

Widowhood, randdpd, n.m. 

Wife, jOy n.f. ; parniy n.f. ; tirydy n.f. ; kdmniy n.f. ; bahuy n.f. — 
any young wife of the house as son’s or younger brother’s, 
bauhufidy n.f. See also Woman. 

Wild, khar, adj., e.g. khar jdl. See also Selfsown. 

Wince, to, kantdndy v.n. 

Wind, (1) generic, bdly n.f., patiriy n.f.; (2) west wind, pichhwd 
or pachhwd (sc. bdl) ; (3) east wind, pirwd (sc. bdl ) ; (4) 
south wind, dakhndi (sc, bdl ) ; (6) north wind, utrdi (sc. 
bdl). The above four can be used substantively or adjec- 
tively with bdl ; (6) a hot withering wind blowing after rain 
and injuring the young crops, especially in SduxiUy khdug^ 
n.f. ; (7) the hot wind of summer, lUy n.f. 

Wine, ddrUy n.f. 

Winged, pankhiy adj. 

Wink, to, jhapakndy v.n. 

Winnow, to, barsdundy v.a. ; pachhorndy v.a. ; kaldndy v.a. 
Winnowing basket, chhdjy n.m. 

Winter, j(My n.m. (the four cold months). 

Winter-rains, mdhoth, n.f., maihvxithy n.f. 

Wisdom, aikky n.f. ;* sodhiy n.f. ; hmddy n.m. ; dgam budhi, n.f. 
Wise, gydniy adj. ; aajjany adj.; audy adj. ; aughafy adj. 

With, gaily postp. ; aeliy postp., audhdn ( = Uidu aamel) postp. 
Without, biriy postp. 

Withdraw, to, khoand, v.a. 

Wither, to, ogoilndy v.n. (especially of gram crop). 
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Woman, ikfr, ndri, iatri, tirid, Hryd, n.f. ; Idgdi, n.f. (fern, of 
log .) ; Mr or birbdni, n.f. (strictly of a married woman in her 
husband’s village); a lovely woman, gori, n.f. j kdmni, n.f. ; 
women, see Fofi:. 

Womb, garbh, n.m. 

Wonder, See Marvel. 

Wood, kdthf n.m. ; store of wood in front of a carpenter’s house, 
khdtoff n.f. ; a copse, bani, n.f.; a forest, ban, n.m. ; ban- 
khahdi n.m. 

Work, to. See Labour ; to work a pattern, kddhnd, v.a. 

Work, kdr, n.m.; unpaid work, Mr begdr, n.m. See Labour, 
Toil. 

Working, kamer, n.f. (ability to work). 

Workman, kammd'd, n.m. ; kamerd n.m. ; kameri, n.f. 

World, pirthi or prithmi, n.f., jag, n.m. 

Worn out, bodd, adj. 

Worship, to, bhajnd, v.a. 

Worth, jog, adj. constructed with the inflected infinitive, karan 
jog — karne Idik. 

Worthless, nirad, adj. ; nedu, adj. ; ut, adj. (as a term of abuse) 
nigofd. nigodd, or rarely nigodd, adj. 

Wrothy, a worthy son, aaput, n.m. 

Wound, ghdo, n.m. ; jhori, n.f. 

Wrath. See Anger. 

Wretch, )nigofd, nigodd or rarely nlgodd, adj.; nirbhdg, 

Wretched, ) adj. 

Wrong a, koiak, n.m. ; kukram, n.m. 

Wroth. See Displeased. 

Y 

Yard, bagar, n.m. (the aaJianol Urdu)«ee s.v. ; Cattle-yard, gher, 
n.m., ugdf, n.m, ; gndf, n.m. ; enclosure for stocking fodder 
etc., gitwdf, n.m., gitwdfd, n.m. 

Year, this year, ibke a^ or more commonly ibke ; next or last 
year, pvr ke adl or pur ke, next or last but one, prdr ke adl 
or prdr ke. 

Yes, hambe, inter j. 

Yield, to, nyauhnd, v.n. 

Yoke, of plough or cart, jud, n.m., jot, n.f., a yoke of oxen, jot, 
n.f., well yoke, jdr, n.m. 

Yokel, goiodr, n.m. 

Younger. See Junior. 

Youth, a, gdbru, n.m. 

Z 

Zenith, aikhar, n.m., aikharahi, n.m. 

Ziz3rphu8, Z- nummularia, jhdf, n.m., a heap of it cut for fodder 
or hed^making and still green is dkihkar, n.m. ; its 
leaves dried and ready for use as fodder are pddd, n.m., its 
berry is ber, n.m. 



A COLLECTION OF POEMS HV THE 
EMPEROK BABUR. 

INTRODUCTION 

The preoiouH little manuHcript from wlhcjli the accom- 
panying plates were photographed belonijH to the Library of 
His Highness the Nawab of Ham pur.' 

Outside Rampur, where it is naturally regarded as one of 
the show pieces of the Nawab's Library, this little book has 
never become famous, in spite of the great interest which 
scholars have evinced in the Emperor Babur, ever since the 
translation and publication of his Memoirs. Locally the 
manuscript was, T found, regarded as the autograph of the 
Emperor throughout, and this the colophon would at first 
sight load one to believe. For myself, liowever, I am con- 
vinced that the main text in its very neat napkh hand, is the 
work of a scribe, and that we have Babur* s own writing only 
in tile occasional marginal corrections and in the fragment of 
a ruba'i written transversely across the last page. 

The colophon says ^ ts 

which would ordinarily moan Babur* wrote this (with his own 
hand) : but the endorsement of Shah Jahan distinctly says that 
he guarantees the genuineness of rvba^t nnd this signature.^ 
In the process of binding (he original book has been much cut 
down, and it would appear that ue have in this manner lost 
two lines of the ruba‘i and Babur’s signature. Had the whole 
manuscript been in Babur’s writing Shah Jahan would not 
have made such a specific statement with regard to the rubd*i. 
Apart from all other considerations this little manuscript at 
least offers us absolutely genuine specimens of t he writing of 
two of the most famous ‘(Treat Moguls.” What adds a 
special interest to the contents of this manuscript is the fact 
that it has preserved for us a poetical work by Babur, which 
was hitherto considered to be irretrievably lost. Not only is 
this work known to us by name, but the exact circumstances 
under which it was composed are described in minute detail by 
Babur himself in his Memoirs. I refer to the Riftdla-i-Wdh'^ 

I I take this opportunity oi thankii^g His HighnesH both lor hiu 
gracious permission to publish thes(> poems, and also for the great 
kindness 1 received at his hands on the oorasiun of two visits 1 paid to 
Rampur to examine the very valuable Arabic and Persian collections in 
the Nawab’s Library. 

^ The poem was completed on Saturday, the Sth of HUbi* II. thus, 
this fair copy was finished one month and seven days after the eomple 
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diyya^ which occupies the first 14 pages (Plates I — XIII) of this 
little manuscript. The passage in the Memoirs relating to 
the composition in A.H. 935 (A. 1). 1628) of this poem occurs 
on pp. 448, 449 of llminski’s Turki Text ; fol. 346 a and h of 
Mrs. Beveridge’s Facsimile; pp. 357 to 369 of Pavet de Cour- 
teille’s French translation, and pp. 388, 389 Leyden and 
Erskine’s English translation. 

I herewitl^ give the original Turki text for which I have 
followed the Facsimile taking assistance from Ilminski 

1*^51 

aJUj ^ ^Uish.) 

a 1U»^ JUjiJij <dj| fi>x— 

i-suJf AC ^ 

y y* r5'^>)^^ iCoyxjy 

v^Vy y <s^y tr^ 

sjhy ^ lX^) * c:-y 

^U. OAC b^yo u(^ 

AC alUf^ A»J^ 


tion of the original draft. During this interval Babur Heems to have been 
in Dolpore. 

1 has ooiMo out badly in the Fa<‘sitnile. 

^ The Faesiimle soezns to read but indim is unduubtedl,\ 

f'orrect, pace V. do t'. who quotes tho word in lus foot*iiote and says be 
does not think it a possible word It ib indued wanting trom his 
Dictionary But the word is oommon enough and means two day*' 
after; just as ertesi means the next day. 

Hadlofi says indini means *' ubermurgen naeh droi Tagen.*’ 

P. <le C. must here have consulted the Persian translation, as other- 
wihe he could not have given the correct meaning of a word which 
according to him was meaningless. 

Titramaq — to shake. Persian c>‘>i3P- 

* The Facsimile reads m<., which is not a word at all an 

far as 1 am aware, llminski’s is probably correct. There m, 

however, a word ant — an oath, which would at any rate not make 
nonsenso here 

^ These few technical terms of prosody have caused much confusion 
to editors and translators alike. It is unnecessary forme to explain the 
meaning of these terms, but 1 may nt least explain thc' construction of the 
sentence as 1 undopstand it “Six-footed remel, in which the first 
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^ e>/ ji^ * o-^i' 

^T ^ (3l*i.>^ lU»./o 

ItXjjy y C^/ 4 Uv^3\Aj O^-^ iV 

Jj^f 5^; y ef^y »:>7-*^i 

^yjJ Ai3^>ciiv.‘vl ^C*1|J ^la) 4^‘^' 3y* t»j»>V^«« 

♦ ‘^'^^» (^t Ci/ 

A.H. 935*- A.l). 1528. 

‘Oil Friflay, t-lir 23rcl (A this month (ij., Safar), a levm 
Ihh aiiK* evident in my body so nnieh so that I was able only witli 
^reat inconveineii'a* to perform m\ firayers m the moscpie. 
Thn observaiiee of the mnl-ilay prayer, 1. having withdrawn to 
my hbrar 3 ^ \\as abh' to keef) only after some delay, and then 
with great difiiculty. On the third day, Sunday, I shivered 
somewhat less, and on Tuesday night, the 271 h of Safar the 
idea came into my head of making a versified traiKslation of the 
liisala’i-Wdlidiyifa of His Reverence Khwaj a ‘Abdullah.^ Flee- 
ing for refuge to tlie spirit of His Reverence, I assured my 
lieart that if this act of homage were acceptable to His 
Uevoreneo rny escape from my malady would be a proof that 
ray ])oeoi had found ac<!eptanee, just as the writer of the 
QatiUla-i-Burda ^ was ( iired of ]uiralysis. 

With this intent I began to write my versified risala, in 
that variety of |i}ie metre ealled) reme / wliieh MaulaiiA ‘Abdur 
Rahman tiami employed in his Bubha.*' 

On that very nierht thirteen verses were composed. It. 
was a self-imjK)sed e.ondition that not less than tim complete 
verses vshould h(‘ written every day. Only on one day did I 
fail. In the preceding year whenever 1 had been similarly 
attacked, tlic malady had lasted at h*a8t a month or forty 
ilays. By the Favour of Heaven, and by tin* intercession ol 


hommiicli (tlio 'arud) is tnakhOun, while the seeotid henustioh (tlio darb) 
is uomotimes ablar and HoiiiotiineK makhhiin mahdhvf. 

1 Tho usual eonfusioii hotwoen hir and har 

'• llnurski ik riglit in reading bir at any rate in the last case wher** 
har gives nonHcnse. See note I on p iv below. 

* Khwilju Nasir-ud Diu ‘ U haydullah, liettoi knowti as Khw&ja 
AhrAr, vias horn in 8(H) A.H. and died* in 891) .A.H. 

* Kor an account of tins miracle wai Nicholson’s Literary History oj 
Oil Arabs, pp 32(), 327. 

S Sec note on p. ii above. 

Sabhat-ul'Abrdry or the liotiary of tho Pious, one of the seven 
.poems composing the famous Haft Aurany of JArai. 
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His Reverence, on Thursday, the 29th of the month (of Safar), 
I was released from this other attack. On Saturday, the 8th of 
Rabi‘-uLAwwal, I completed the versification of the contents of 
the risdla. On one day ' I had composed as many as 62 verses.” 

Of the remaining jioems and fragments contained in this 
little manuscript some, as 1 have indicated in the foot-notes to 
the text, are already known to us from the Memoirs. The 
rest are, I believe, otherwise unknown. 

I will not here discuss the matter and manner of these 
poems, as 1 hope on a future occasion to publish an Elnglish 
translation of the contents of this little book : I cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from calling attention now to what is perhaps the 
most curious verse in the collection, namely, tliat which occurs 
on Plate XVII, p. 20 of the text. Here we have the uncommon 
combination of Turki and Urdu in one and the same line. 
“Macaronic” verses in which Persian and Urdu were mixed 
were common enough at one time, and indeed gave rise to the 
name “ Rekhta ” by which early Urdu poetry is known. 

This verse may be transcribed as follows, adopting 
modern spelling for the Urdu. — 

Mujhko na hua kucch bavas-i-mung o moti 

Faqr abliga has bolgbusi pani o roti. 

f have no desire for coral or pearls 

For faiprs (poor people) water and bread is cnougb. 

The Spelling of Babur’s Name. 

I think some word of justification is due from me for 
reverting to the spelling Babur, which though it was employed 
by many of the earlier European scholars such as Borezine, 
Ilminski and Teufel,^ lias been entirely ousted by the 
spelling Babar. How this preference has boon given to the 
latterforni must remain a mystery. Then* can, however, in my 
view be no two opinions in the matter. In the first place, all the 
Turki-spoaking men 1 have consulted (whether from l^okhara or 
from Kashghar) always pronounced the final ar quite distinctly 
— and 1 think that alone sutticient evidence in support of the 
form Babur. But there is not wanting evidence of a doc.u- 

1 llitiiiiaki reads “every,” and tins is evidently the reading!: 
wrongly adopted hy the Persian Translator, and followed by Leyden who 
says; “ I had composed every day on an average fifty- two couplets.*' 
In spite of Ilminski, Pavot de Oourteille gives, and ae the facts show 
quite correctly, “ en un soul jour j’avais compost cinquante-doux 
distiques ” The poem contains 243 verses and was (‘ompleted in eleven 
or twelve dn^s. If on one day he composed 52 and on the first day 13, 
and was idle one day, the remainder 178 must have been written at an 
average of about 1 9 versos a day. 

* D'Herbelot gives “ Babur oii Babor.*’ 
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rnentary riafeure. I am indebted to my learned friend Mr. Kllis, 
Assistant Librarian in the India Oftiee, for two very valuable 
references in supjK)rt of my contention. 

(1) In Fliigel’s Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian and 

Turkish MSS. in the K.-K. Hofbibliothek in Vienna, Vol. II, 
p. 116, some verses by Babur are noticed on the spare leaves 
at the end of a MS. Fliigel names their autlior as ‘‘Babur 
Padischah,** as if he liad found written At the request 

of Mr. Ellis, Professor Ceyer very kindly looked up the original 
MS. and reported that this surmise was correct.^ 

(2) Mr. Ellis writes : “I have in my possession a 

very prettily written MS. of a treatise on the Astrolabe, 
entitled by Kukn b. Sliarf-ud-Din-al-Husayni 

’1-Ainuli, which is dedicated to j ikkLJl 

. 

9 

The king’s name is distinctly vocaUzed by the 

original scribe. The author composed his treatise in Herat 
during A.H. 8(i0 .... 1 do not think that the MS. can be 
V(*ry much later than the date of composition.” 

(3) To my friend Mr. H. Beveiidge I am indebted for a 

reference to a line in Babur’s poem called published 

b\ llminski from Prof. Bereziiie’s MS. (Kazan 1857), page 229, 
line 6, where Babur is made to rhyme with dur (is) 

(4) In his article ‘‘The Emperor Babar in the Habib 
U8 Siyar ’ ’ published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
January and April 1906, Mr. Beveridge writes: — 

“ It has^ been remarked by Dr. Rieu that the proper 
pronunciation of this name is Babur. This is corroborated 
by a distich at Vol. 11, p. 291, line 7, of the Habib.” The 
little poem in which tlie distich occurs will be found im 
p. 291 of Vol. Ill (part 3) of the Bombay Lithograph. 

ei^l f* — ^ aAlp 

Mj ^ a— .juU ,yU', # ^ 


I Dr. (Jmer says in his lettor . “Was die Schreibnng eles Names 
botnfft. so iialte ich Bftbur fur unxweifolhaft richtj^.” 
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juif ^ 
e)W c.)^^ 

Jlii^ Aj &t 

^ij ](tw o>L< L< ^ 


JU J,| ^Ij 
(si<^—*j-^ /.T .^.L 

iy^xuo - ^ixJl ^Je 
Jii y — — ^(f ^4) 


Finally, Mr* Stanley Lane Poole in his Introduction to 
•‘ Tht Goim of the Shdh.9 of Persia,'^ p. xxv, says :— 

“ According to Dr. Rieu the right pronunciation as shown 
by the couplet of the princ'e’s own composition, wms Babur.” 

1 liave been unable to find any discussion of the question in 
Dr. Kieu’s (Catalogues, and tlierefoie 1 conclude that Mr. Poole 
received his information verbally. Curiously enough Dr. Rieu, 
for some reason which has m^vor been explained, spells the 
Emperor's name Babar, but the name of MirzaAbul Qasim, the 
son of Mirza Baisanglicr, Baliur. 

Thus wo see that there is overwhelming evidence in 
support of the spelling Babur 


Oaloutta, 
l^ppiemher, 1910. 


E, Denison Robs. 



DivSn-i-Babur P&disMh. 


Plate la, 

^ y ^ ;^Li y ^jJ\^ j 9 

0>> JL-f 0>J Oj|Oj (J-^y 

Plate lb. 

^ ^ ^ C^ ■>** ?> > ^ *i^j| -** ^ 

^ ^ J ^4>j| ^b ^ LJ^ ^ ft ^yiJ I — 4-»jf 


P 2 a^e 2 a. 

JLjJ ^li Jtk^i JLjj JL^i JLa> 


JiAz 4 l)l C l > j > n ^ 

-? «• J ^ -f ^ ^ ^ t-J 

** ^ ^ 

I aJ^ ..Xub^ ( 3 ^ A— 

L,> 4 ^ ^ < 3 ^ ^ ^ ) 9 J^ ^ ^ 

d»'c^53!^f Jy9 w/ ^ Jp5 d— 

Jy ,. ■ C ax I fO&K ji csA ••^ ii %\j- - A {2)^ 

d^j ^U— > 0 j^ jyf 



A — Ul A— ^ A«d^|^ iSf j ’ 

A — ff iix — ^ ^_40 jy cu-.^t 

1 TofaUtng Hrla = on your aoooiint. 
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Jb* ^ 

[ ■» — ] j » (.ii— »- 


Plate 26. 






a_^,^ cJl — ^ 


cUhS^ 

c5— ^j^l— aL# 4^^L3| 

— liJG A — ib«j1 ^ — i^T V 

t—- 

«JUj ©t lL-< 


^1 ■■■ <wMi fct t m^Ajj 

Ijl— i#p ^l....-»i)^ 4^G 

^ A -. < 0^ — cy>> — Sfjf 


fc_A?l — Jb ^ ^ Mm^Xj 

— iJjJ JU^ ^ 

A. — ^0^^^ 1C— >) < J .. JMI^ 

A— «jur i2iuif iSV *7 — V 

IC— A/c 


— A)y A «^— j kA^ 

e)f A— -ijjS ^ — i A — ij 

«*f ^ — Jai JjbUU# fe .^.,,^ 

*?*(7 — ^ 4^** It* ^ ' ^ — iA ^ 

^ /» uib^ 

^37^ <-^ — j|^l— 


^ cl— jfti J 

jl^A 

cl— ^ — fc« lI 
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Divan^i-Bahur Padishah, 
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JL) 

Plode 3 a. 

^—*^1 ^ i}ji^ A-Jf 


X 9 ^ i»0 


I' o t,m0 d c«* / 


H\ ^\ vsJUl U,' 

jyd ef(>U_c UtjuiJsU j ^LJd 

cr^t^f A — y 

^L— Jy C^-j^ oi^ — 

(3^ — ^ ^ 

Jl — — tp 

A-J ^^[i 


y3L..-» g ) ^.^x U aU %£^ j ,.^M 

u^ J— 

> J ^y ow — A*y 1 «A>, ^LJ 

A^J|^4»» it J*>j| 

cU-y (3—^ ^ ^ v^ 

Ji JUAj^ 


P&i^e 36. 


^ i3^^^ jLjri' jj^ 

j^ai j ^1 

J-jftl *i-j| 3!r^* 

c-Jt j^4>^ A-^ jj — k^ 

o> - ..yfjy *£A-»b J Xij. — J" 

AJ uty^ 

A-J ^ — j4^ 

Jjf ^ J 

Jl^ 1^[u* A&aJ J^t ^LjJy 

^jL-j 


(3-^Jt; ji>^ ^ <-* — ^ 

%}p j^ ^ 

^oyo^ ^j,UJU j [ ] 

jrA 

o-i-e y J Jfp^ 

t — ^:> j «fiAjdL- -ifc^ I j cl— 

A-Jy aT JLy [ ^ ] 

e;tr-^ , i-iJA fAjiyy A-J J — ^ 

Uc>y ^^AkJf A— owtjf tAXi^«JlXi^ A^y^ 
^^V-f ^AJy »SX>U^| 


1 Sic. in MS. but the metre requires S|^. 

A The imperial poet has apparently suggested an amendment of this 
murd". 
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a);jj J-iH V!>^ 

JLJ a-i-l/ aJj! ^ J— .w 

jJl) i£l)U««jt lily AT AW j w«5l I — tf j; ' ■ * 

4a. 

J5* ^ jy )})3^ <y^ ^ 

iJtiUiAA iji$)^ ij^y^ 3 

]j v£ 1A of jy * — ly* <5^ cr^ 

0>WA ^t>— ft* ^j»*^ jl >»jt y oiue 

ertf-^j!)/ (^y vy^iy ^ ‘ ^3^ 

— UJ AC ^yy ^ c>y^^- ^f y— 

8^-— y ^ vsaW ty)5/^35^ 4j*.l— ^ (.3*1 

Jl $S^ ^yt JU— A ■OMb ^ vUj iA..,..yA> 

^ k„ -,. A j ^ — Ai(^ — i-xjf (i>^*®3 — --*t — an^ (^^3y 

•Ail— c ^1 ^ ij " ' -4*^ Jjl x^y — ^yy^ y *ftAft»Jf 

^yw s:u*«^y J5 ) aT J — ^ sMy 1<)| ^^(Xljl (i-^U 

^ y (X.^ ^Jaa^40 ;ii — y ^,A;b J— a» 

<Jl — " jj^AfU^ i^^3^ cl— 

PZa^€ 46. 

Am*^! j ^ A lu 01 — U AmM^^ ^ ^ iJy^JljyS ^ 

(^3y u* crM (/e^ 

(5lA>l — isj hyfjy^ ^«A — — «*». AJI^ iSit^ j 0»a.c 

J— ^1 i»j — >1 ^ jtr^ (y <y^l 

I okhahamaq ^ to roBomble. 

^ KuzgMk kttzguHni ger ai-mt, Neuar-i-hUf bila ger S-Uae. 

II the user of a mirror loves the mirror, and'hastens towards it with 
affeotionate glances, know that this is not from love of the [polished] 
iron, but in truth from self-love alone. 
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J ci-— 4^1 ^ *sty — < - ■ ^ 


J^f o.«U. jj 

cbl CS*^^ 

— Jy 

J^ •>'^! jt}<i 

<3^.^ c3 — ^ 

cu^ a^ijj^t ^ — lAi* jb 

4^1;— 4^ 


iui^ — ^y) ^ ^ 

tS... Jl — a^Uj ^JlyA Af 

^l. ■■■» S fcyOOfcflfc. ^1 Ckii y o 

)(>J^ — X>^ Af 

%£Jl^ y ^UJ^ ^ o>aue ^ 

iA» 


(Jii .igt.iii .Kw^ j cJ^t (3 — i^f^ — -«i A — 

PZafe 5 a. 


Jy ^jir* 43‘/"~*"^^ 

<Jjj St^L»j 81^ 

J*^ <3j - — y ^y*> — A-« 

j >>il 

Jl — ^ — >f^ e;-^‘>^l5 K— >f 

j*|j.(0 a)^ — ju AJ ^ 

4^0 ‘ cJ’ J ^7^ </*♦ ;0— ^ 

)y aJ^ 

v^—V )y^ P — 4^ 

f«> 4^ w£4* 

^il^-*»3^ J— Cx. y >* Jyi 


J>— V y e*^ 

<J<«U. (j U l j—^mf J ■ -* 

J4^ ;p 

jji j io. 

i^l '» >* i&. < t A^^i— I iM 

JLtfL^jt y A*iui j ~jut 

— bk jy A — y JLjj 

u — sr“^^ 

;>■> y-*.? — *^y *4* Ji >‘>^ 

4^— •*! JiS 

^lt> ^1 A— ij| * 1 .1. ^ 

'i*«j-> Ji (j-^ * Jjl 


1 t 4 n =: voice, sound. 

« The original copy had tS'Wy — this has been changed bv the royal 
author to 
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Pktie 5b, 

Jjl Oac J,| — iJ (^ jy 

— Juioi 2 jjjf y'li ;b dT JL.^ 

— A« f(Vj^ <3— 

c^-— y ii9~ ’ ci — ^ y ^ cX-^ 

^ — A* J<>‘ — cJ— y ^ 

<y ijyb ^>AJc.m«a j^l 

*^T J^-* ^r^y t5‘‘^jl — "f * — #^3 •-^ — 0^3 j — 

" ' o/o 

vJ^^^y <y (iH** ^Ttr^ c)^ csi— -XJf 

Jy iirt®* Ai w->Jf;x» y — y O — ^ dT Jy 

y ^^jii* Jy {^¥^ ^J^ 

(J^ dLj Owgt i.» j ^ y ^^Wi V » d (J^ di^ C.*«lJef o.%«f^ 4^^x.M9 ijijy 

d— aJ:1» j~^tP jiy d— -ju»|^f ^^IJd d — Lf ^ jM 

Plate 6 a 

J — — ly (-.i tr-* Jjp — juu^^i — ^ df 

9 j — r* ^ ^ ^ eJlJ j -> 

)9^PP -jsii. jVy ■ Ci jjj.u. 

Jx — !^ J— flw ^ fdJt J yLf 1*^ ^ yfc 

jy i^Li« d^ o^-^yryy — d4fc 4> ^,> 

c>— Ako Jlyj ». e$ ^^JA\^ 

«•» .iV 

*b JJ^ y *U| >t }^I>y ^ ft> 

J^i 3 Jyt )f^3^ — y^ ^1 Hy»-« ^ 

cHt** ty kSi3^3f j^\ \j^ ^ 

I «!*£•« must be cm error for c»ii« 


ft oifa = thus 



1910.] 


Divdn-i-Babur Padishah, 


1 


djy 

oJj ^I3y sj isJhc «Ju^ 

cJ— ij ^ 

Jl^l (5l»>‘ — ^ ^ 


SI «J| g_4* )i»—iiy-i 
'^*j o>> 

j__i juJj) Jiyf l^tiJy JiU 

jji ttXil AT 


Plate 6b. 


(J — J^ ^ ^ 

^ S£ Aaj 

^U)jj ibt JU. 1 
ur>^ c^ — 

IC-i«jf — tuJ 

pi— cuij jjt 
^Ul^t ^jy Jsli 

X__yUrt) A^kjb 

^U U *>a 

<^UIJ pj— ^ 

0-.-C ^ (3^ 

(3 — ^ i}—^ 


Jl — jj ^ji y* tfp — ^ 

vA^^t e)4*** ^-6U»1 m yjy 

^^rtUlJLjJ ^ji»j 

^^Us ^1 ^ ^ ^ 

p!,jj JliULi ^ 

^Ujy A— JW 

Jl^— ^ !«> — >1 ^y — V y 

^y^y^ 

^U-Jlf gxA Ki^-Jltt/ 

^ (3^ va)'^3 

«>A*i*l i^y^y* 


Ptoe 7 a. 

cl— Jy Jj* ^ c^l — (j — ^ jl* 

ji_yjuif j J — Af 4 — .^suaji — y^f j^\ «Ay 

cl— ^ ^ f;^ )y — !^ — ? 

1 humaghi = former, first— can also be read hurunghi. 

One poet says ; 

Bwrunghi hoHgha qUmang nanSra ani Tangrim *aztz Usa nach&ra. 

^ yartiUi from yaratmaq = to create. 

Wira 6ara in imitation of the Persian ^) = by degrees. 
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jj\ ^UllJ Jy 

«a, J 13 cM^ gU)^ Of jjyo 

v.r* s is^ — ^ j ^oAi^ fj0jA j e»t4>J ^ 

jy j — ^y JbM y 

Jy ^ J.^ A— ^ ^ ^ (3)*^t )^y 

U — y tl— oU. «_vyo^ 

aiu^U J^l j|>- a — Ai^U J^^t ^y j 

J^U. ^ J 3 I is^y J— o — ^y \i, Ju3jy 

^ ^i^^y j jy isX^ k^)S^ (j#— 

— i^l ^A*t (jff^^hi 3 (J^y ^(jjf Ja. 

P/a^e 7 b 

JlIa. l^,..-..w» ^y*ji ^c 3 ^ 4 ^^^^ y ^*j<>> ^v ^( ^ JUm 

4iu_i — >1 ^ ^ — Jb a3 ^ wU. ^y fcUp 

^ A>\j lA3)3 ii^ lA^ iS)^ 

^ i »£ x> IJI!^— Xuj ^yfc ^y^ 

tP jy C**’; C5*;^'" 

Jr-»j >» J^— y u* 

JLtflok Ji., ■ y ^ ^bJ^-) 

Jy v:;,^ V:^*•^ a«Jy 

C^l> 4^1 ^y ai (Jai^ y ^ — jf 1 *^ ^yi— «fl3) 

^3> a«^d 4 ^ 3 Li a— « a^w j 4 ^^ ^ t (^- ** (^•— ^ ■ ■ " »i H — 

1 I think j must be supplied here 

These lines remind one of the Qoranio verse 

al3f ^ 31 j S;Uu )| JU 3 

® This may be rendered in Persian as follows • — 4^^ b ujh 

^^^AX^aXil - \S)3j^ ^ 3 IjlAT 

* Yopqa = very fine in texture 
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^ ^ v'* v5''^ 

A? ^JtjL9^ Ail-»«J| f^l a1j| 

Plate 8 a. 


C5* ***^ 0^5* (3"^^ 

^*3if JjU l&t siM 

Cjf») 

<-4^ ^ 

Jyj aT ^ 
iSjf^ J‘i 
j;j} 

*a»*>J Jl — j}« 

^ e»l<^ cl— A<l 

^li ^ 

(_^y y» ^jXi ^JliMtS yJ 

J«> Ij ^ 

/♦^ *T'^ — c5*^*^y^y 


0<^ ^1^. ' ■ — ItXJAijP 

\^)y*^ ^ y A*«»Xfc<^i A^ 

Jl\ A«»jl> A— ^ — *J 4y«3‘J 

A A — ^ AS Ju.jj 

«£Ajt ^^.^S’«>.«0 <5^^^ 

cl^lsk. ^Uct {j)Mfyo 

jU^t ^JL — A«^^I |*|^A yi 

%y}yj A^t cl ** AmkJI Ci>^ Ay^ 

t,^lw.iAj iS^^ 

'^^5‘> <5^^^ »(>»• 

cIjI jy ^jj^y t<xi^ 

^jJ^f esrj — ^ — .iijAil ^^L-Jli 


Ptoe 86. 


t^U c ^ io ly A a n/O ^^iiii i bln** ^ . ■ . V »*» 

w— ^ aUd ti ^3y 

(•A jj uC— A* (^jf 

jy cr — (^y cb — ^ 


^ •XXm\ (Jl ■ a>i* .-. Alj|f 

^l — ..AJ aJ ybLie y 0<>*^ 

J>! c^^- ^ 


1 The scribe had writtpen which Babur corrected to (3^*^^ 

t Saudttr for Satitur from SatUmaq =: to become cold. 

^ qUnl = where ? 
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4 — U| e — j| ^ 4 j »(ff tA— ty ijl 

' V -« ^ i... M la \ j f0 

^ j c5^y ^ 

^ ^ (jSl— .5 — U 

^ — ftj lA — 

<y (^•— wUr^ u•^’^ 

J^l )yd -Vl (i** J ij — Jh^4^ ^ V#****^ '•^ 

r^ i^/a — « j — *T*^* 

— lot ^jL> 2 — JLA> Af Jlw vy 

Plate 9 a. 

^l.», , ^y lai^l, ,»> ■ A wji y^tkA iJ^i ci»»1IIr. y 

jl^l — Lli KjI Ji d — iu#y jiajl t£7^ 

Jb^ jL)— y^ — ^ — i^iASR^ — i^jy jr^ 

;i;i3'^ (T^— iljf oy jyj^ iy> if 

— xJy ^ — iw ^ — Iai ti^ b ^jy ^ ^ ^ ^ 

j — ^ oJIr K— )l j — ^G — AlJ ll>t ^ 

^^lai^ tal^-^^ ^ii^b (3^ iu— X»t — ♦ ^ y o ■ >1<1> 

JU5^ Jy a-o^Jy Jy^>i y 

jy Ji* ^i | ^. v » A ^Ij^ 6ij — ^ a — iS 1 ^ 

Jy ^ yl— io 
J*> ^jaALo a^ Jl^ ci^liR <j5-^^y 4/4^ (3^ 

yj ^,y<L ♦Jjt ^ . hS i^ a^ Jl^ yjy Jl — ^ a — u a^ J!i^iJi4ii 

• aij wyi. jy a^ w/ |j a^j jy afu^ 

1 The poet here apologises for ohcinging his metre, his excuse being the 
introduotion of the phrase aii t ^ ai^t H 

* Corrected by the royal author from t^^l of the scribe. 
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11 


Plate 97i. 


J — ^ ^ 

ttxil I,, itj ^ 

^ ^ ^ (3*^ 

td ^ I ^ Jj 

(j5 — cs*^^ 

^ ^ y Lo ^UJy 

-y cX aJ 

dy^y 

J cbJ c.1^^ ^ 

viir*^P 

{j"^y ^ 

Jj* — ^y 


f«^i^ — x^ jijfcfc ) 3 ) 3 ^ y 

(/ — Ajt )3^y. ^-4* {/3^i3^ is)^ 
iJ 1^ ■■■xauo^ KL| ^LJjy 

Chid is)^ 

U<^t y Idjl^kkJJ 

o^ (3^^ y3^y ^ 

13*^ ^ * 

Jj l i *** C?“"^ 

^td ^ ^ j^ 

i_!l- P-** y ' 4«Mk^ {^3"^ 


Plate 10 a. 


^U» ^ — 4^p 

c^jI ^ ^«dd^ di 7—6^ 3 

©la-^^-iAT 

6-*» 

Ibt i3*^ 

^U-Aly a— ^ J,l 4^3 

1 nega kirn — *^3^ “ 


^UkJy lil — w ^Uftj 

C>jf ^ ■■ |A— J^l c/®3^ 

4^^^ — I? Jy 

^^)'^ c^ -•*•^ 1 ^ y ^ 

^|d-o ^yT j!, — 4^1 — ^}^ 

jJy a—^yuwo alkaJ al»l 

v"/^/ JVi' CJ«- 


‘i M<rti«i here meanB, c^ JLr?J!^ hoknasa kttzgu ne Bud utruei. 
j' uj/v nf^) ;■» *9- -y^ <>*• 
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jTl iS ij — 

^ J — ^ jJw 

)lH ;IA— 

cajI — if — iof *f ^ ^ (jj^ 

^ a-aJU ‘ ^^iS jy 
LM*k* (3^ ^ (^> *-^l 

Plate 106. 

w?^* j ^ “ Jy ^ ^ y- ^ (• — *** 

<J— (^3>* (J— lAjyc ^y)y isj^ 

j— *--«JI ^y — ^ j^f j3 ik 

4 ^» 4 !t ^1 

^ ^ Jl 

))lyj^^ J J^j u^j di — ixil «t-^Jkl9b 

J^— W* Ulc a)^ ^ (3~“*^ 

A<*i^ jyb, ,iM jjy A»«»I — Af c-.—x ^ iy &m — i<ifcj I 

a— >^f ^J^ Af (JL— -iclft. o. -A».o 

Jl ^^tjjS (^Uejj ^J^ J^— ^J — 4-» *--j^< 

l^i| (4- ^;-A ^tX— 9 Ca — A— AIJ» 

cft ^r^y. ;i>x-ft-^ jy jy ^ 

(J .j^ y ^t>, — jjwij <J— " ^ 

Plaie 11a. 

***— f-*-^ 1*156 ^ Jy i^Uiiit ^LJLjt ^ 

S;*-^ |jJ| Jji y ^y-v-M» ^U1 UlL» 

* MS. reads wrongly 

^ Read aila, imperative^ of ailamak. The Mi^* is however defective ; 
a word of the measure fh*tl is wanting between dcnodm and ^Ijhat. 
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13 


*ae^>y ^ uh) 3 ^l-Je 

)3^ ^ \ ^ - ^4 sj^ v^> 

Jb^ ^^I-JIS K»l Jla. cljt y 

J J^f Jl^ JJwl U^jis ^ KjJ 

-1#J|^ CU— C’-'^ aIsijIj 

fciii^i«<i«ji 3^"^ y — Jy jujwf^ 

JjJ ^l;j^ Ip jj^ ^4 ‘ (>-^ ^ 

^ is t j*L#i jy» J...... 4 » u ) | 

Plate 1 1 h. 

Caj| ^J — cixtc O^jl Jty — ^ (Jjlj* 

ij^—^ )3i JJ^P L^3 ly )3^ y (Jxi 

Plate 120. 

Oy y %JjLmi] 

OjI ^JCJ<^ ^^m AS' C U>-AJ * — %» C^;«* Uyt Jd cUf 

s 

J — A^ijt jt^jy ^ yj — ^ t‘>-«fcJl 

(•A— O wXy— L»3 j — U m 

U — i:.i — y® wiljl <3I*^» ;^,i»;0 

4 j i^^»jt ^U^iA Jo (j!^J 

^y ^0;0 ^o;0 ^ 

u| ^o3 J-^-» Ij;^ ^ 

0)0i— aJmmI ^ — jIa iI> ii—i i ljl# ^4p l i j 

I This verse bears a striking resemblance to a verse of a later writer 
called ImSm RabbSni Mania vi Badmd-dfn of Sarhind (b. A. H. 971 d. 
A. H. 1034). 

<3jL 9 j muLUe ^ 
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PUUe 126. 

13 {j!^ cbll J iX. m. 9^ K 

4/^ <y 

I^v^UUj ^J^ aSjlJUi ^ik^l 

0-4“ >-44 *-*-t* W ct-^ ur^ } 

^ tSjii (^ y ' — ^ (j<^ ^ o^— — ^ 

j y (/fA y ci»A— ^ 

w[7 -^ ^ «LJD j — s^! ^ ^ y f>— ^ 

oUy cu-^ Jj* iJ^iJ^ t5Uy J *4^ jl/ cfiyyy^ 

*1— ^ is^y) ^y^ (Jjf <y* ^l— ^ 4 ^ j> ^l— 

^j;Ljjj4X-Uj t^ . .^ i> » G (^Jjf y ^ 

iS)^ '5r^ ci'j^ i5^— ^^y]y^ iS)^ is)^ 

^jWjf vu^«*f sJ^yUt j v5^ — ♦V’ l^— JL* 

Plate 13 a. 

^l.— 1,. „» ^ y 4 ^" " ^ ^ —^ l)^ 4 ^[j v2)Uj^l y 

4 ^ c.»^d 1 ^— 

jt>; ^— W i:;i'>-:!;^ 1-4*^ g — <!^ — is)^ 

Jg^ i^XJoAJji 4^5^ 

y .iy** 4y y y 

^UaJjI y (3^ C7-^ ^ )k j-l^ tr^y C5y-^ 

<y C5^ 

I ofttirtifiMfc = c)A(& to be worn out, uted up. 

^ iokkiOuk = wine drinking, in the second, hut not in first mi^d*. 
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a^l.. Jy — CkJ 

j — « ^ — i 

cr-4* i^igiy.y. cr^ 

ot-iPil W>- cfil 


trit gi* t5Ul Jjj 

«— VC 


J-j^l cr-^ lt^ 


Ptoe 136. 


cW j 

oJUtj ^>t 

iJi Alt JL...i..Jj«>>— J 

. C ifel K-i- ^5,L^;13 


^U»f 

ij — *^33^ — fe? *'-^0^ 

o^.iU. ^ (^b A C 

jL-jkCij| ^t ^ ., „ A^ !^| yt 

3$\j 


jy vH!^ yj K^iT^ (J^ ^ 

i^y a— iy 

— i ■ X i a-^^b ^ p i^. -ft * 

vy^ 3 }3^ jri ^ — 

3 3 ' ""** *>-*■— ^ ^ c ji y *c (?!*— ^ 

J^ C^ ^ 

j-^ ^ 

**. t 

yU ^iLjjl ot^-y 4 ^«>JUi jA-J y 

*r*H^ ^ 
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Plate 14a. 

^ I y I ji 

i^iA V j>ootyi j JLil^ 

jli LT-t® J t«x»| >-1^4^13 

^ w)^ aUl «> ♦ a wj 

Vpyj iA* — ®— ^ ^a— 

2 A)UjJ ty^ ll 

AC ^y ^ 

c4>-^ *^' j *2!;3 ^ 

aj cu^Uk a^ v.t.»<««»31aiC a^ 


^1 1^ (uU ^ 

^t»4>.-vyi ^yi. jUftil y AlJt JLkI ^J^ 

U af j^ aJUi. ^j^UJiuo U 

^1 »«X\J ]$0oU 

Ptoe 146. 

a — ai^^ a-^ ^ ^ — 1:> — ^1 jLsjia^ y |du-i> 

sr^ a-AJ^ jf ^yo ^i; ^ vA-^ ^ 




(j — 

U^.j9Ui. y J>^_M ^v. .. ,t j-JJI 


1 See Facsimile of Babur NRma, p. 330a. 

2 See Facsimile, p. 2«8a. 
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J-* c? On^ U s ai ^jwJ 




a — Km ■iJL j| I 


cj^y 3^1 ^ a^ 

yu aaiby llj| 


Pb^e 15 a. 
is^ </^3r- 

erHr* ai^UU^ 

aw«(i «JLj^)Ui.f 

(j^ ■' " ■*■««> ^IC-l^>4a»U a^ ^V3 0*1. 4<fc j 

^yXjj-j ^3^ ^ ^L— Ji^ 

<. V i.i ^ ^ ur*35^ w^l— jf ^J*— ^ 

I I j I * ar a-JU a. -.. 


.5 r-^ ' 4^^ 

fiHl;‘-*-j^» 3^ 4^;^-- y y*^-**^ 

f^yL^\ la— 4:r-^-4^ 

I See Facmimile, p 296 a. 

t Facsimile, p. 324 b, 325 a, wbore the second line differs consider' 
ttbly. fj^y* cs3^-^ ®*® Teufers article in 

Z.D.M.G., Vol. 37 (1883), p. 182, foot-note. 

6 Mpdiftberi it is long since. 
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Sj»yt 

Jy wf4^ J 

JiA} ^^:Laa.J 

jl — Jy ^ic ^I3t ^ jX 

Plate 15 6. 

J CU«»^ 3^ ^ ^ ^ 

iJooMXt 

— X-yi. ^ ^ ^ 

Omm,^ A ^1 ^ .., *<rt( 

J^J ^ ia*- J|( 

1 ^ j »3^ J 

SJ — ^ cA — V*/^ i ^ *-0^ 

v>^Jl wfi^c 

y (.V ix^j ^ J** (** e^»^' s^y w- 

(yi i u" i,^ I^il tji? ^Jjj ^ 

P^Jt^e 16 a. 

Ut^)y ' eHr® C/-® 

j i^vt^ )y^ > jy^P 

1 The reading is doubtful. * Facsimile, p. 360 b. 
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/JLf siu J^U5fy 
^ ^^Xu3 

^j«Xj| (^Uiy ^t^ci-* 

4^ C^JUj 

^=^f ijyjl ^ (3^^ 

4j»{Jy ^-*49 ^ aJUi ^ 

;3i)45 1^ (.j-fti ^1; ^ 

— y I* — ^ ^ ^ y) yc y cuy 

Ojy ^ jy I ^y ^ 

^ <iH}^ *.^H^ ^t> 

w^ Ojl 

'-^ — 5 *«^ -i^ ^Ij A^yf >’ 

— ** *»j^* aajoIj 

/^/aif' 166. 

^\ j e»y i«x«^— i^y" 

)3^y (^ — <-4^ f*^J ^ Ai«»i. 

j|ty ^ 4^3 ^ 

^ — ^9^ ij^ 3 ;!y ciT-^ c;^ 

• ' 

;,i V (.liil ^ >— «J,I ;jiUy (W^jy 


I MS. mroiT«ot. 


* Faesimilo, p. 331 b. 
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(* — ^ Jj' 

c#’ j — \s*^y — *4 ti* 

^Ij I ^ ^ 

JjJji y A> ^ 3^ 

JLfcti dS 

vi»- kS ^ — ^ 

(^—■* 5 ^ Afiy Jy 

^ l»3of (^li> 

Vi’ ^ ^ 4^ -7 — ^ ^ 

Plate 17 a. 

iz)^ — i*-V J)j1 ^ cr* vj4*^ 

v:;^® o^t (^» v^ «4* 
viHt^ a V i r^ vi>^ 

vy4** ‘Jt -■4 

ViH^*^ Ai^** )Xt*^ ^4^ *^4**' 

*^3J3^ (*^l)^ 0Sl>*X— fc^ 

^ t>^l y 

^ y ty!; — * 3^ S£)^ — ^j\ y * C5“3 ^ 
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Vi^ 

A The reading is doubtful. 
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JANUARY 1910. 

Tlie Monthly (Jenoral tht' SocictN was h(‘l{l on 

Wednesday, tlie 5th January, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justick Asutosh Mukhoi*a)>ii> aya, 
M.A., D.L., F.R.S.K., Viec-Presi(h*iil , in the eliair. 

The foUowinj^ menilxvs were present:-' 

Dr. N. Annandale, Balm Kakliai Das Baiierji, Mr. .11 
Burkill, Balm Momnohan (Jhakiavarti, Mr rJ. A. (’hapniaji 
Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. K. Doxey, Mr. Ij. L. Keiinor, Bni 
Matilal Ganguli Bahadur, Mr I). Hooper, Dr. W. i\ Hossaek, 
Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche, Uev. VV H. LeDuesne, Mr. A. H. 
Lewes, Mr. W. S. Milne, Dr. Girindra Nath Mukliopadhyaya, 
Mr. W. W. K. Page, Lieut.-Col. D. (\ JMiillott, Major L. 
Rogers, I.M.S., Captain F. H. Stewart I.M.S., Dr. A. Suhiiir 
wardy, Dr. M. W. Travers, Rev. A. W. Vouiig, aiid oth(*rs. 

Visitors : — Bahu Hern Chandra Das-Guf)ta, Mr. J. Hender- 
son Gray, Mr. G. D. Hope, Miss Morrison, Mrs. F. Denison 
Ross, and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and (‘onfirme i. 
Two hundred and ten presentations were* announced. 

The Chairman reported that he had received one essay in 
competition for the Elliott Prize for Scientilic Kf\search(‘s for 
the year 1909. 

The General Secietary read the following Minutes of the 
Special Meeting of the Council held on theStli Decernbei, 1909, 
nominating Fellows of the Boeiety. 

A Special Meeting of the Council of tlu^ Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Wednesday, the .Sth December, D109, at 
6-30 P.M. 

Present : -The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, M.A., D.L., F R.S.E. j Hiibaiit Esq., Ph.D,, 

C. l.E. ; Lieut.-Col. F. J. Drury, M.B , I.M.8. , D. Hooper, 
Esq., F.C.S. ; E. D. Boss, Esq., Ph.D.; N. Annandale, Esq., 

D. Sc., C.M.Z.S. ; Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidys- 
bhusana, M.A., Ph.D., M.B.A.S. . Major L. Rogers, M.D., 
B.Sc., I.M S. ; H. G. tlraves. Esq., A.K.S.M. ; Babu MonnuJuin 
Chakravarti, M.A., B.L. • Di. E. P. Harrison; Lieut.-Col. D. C. 
Phillott. 
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Business, — Nomination of Fellows. 

Order, — The following names were selected by ballot for 
nomination, each obtaining at least a two-thirds majority 
of tlie votes of the members of Council present at the meeting. 
The names are arranged in alphabetical order. 

Dr. N. Annandale, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S. ; The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, C.S.I., M.A., D.L., 
D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E. ; I. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. ; 
Maliamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A. ; Sir Thomas 
Holland. K.C.I.K., D.Sc.. A.R.C.S., F.G.S., F.R.S.; D. 
Hooper, E.sq., F.C.S. ; T. H. D. LaTouche, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. ; 
Babu Monmohan Cliakravarti, M.A., B.L. ; Lieut. -Col. *D. 0. 
Pliillott, ; Dr. Prafulla (yhandra Kay, D.Sc. : Major L. Rogers, 
M.D., B.S., F.RC.P., F.R.C.S., T.M.S. ; Dr. E. D. Ross, 
Ph.D. ; Mahainahopadhyaya Satis Ciiaiidra Vidyabhusana, 
M.A., Ph.l)., M.R.A.S.;* lir. G. Thibaut, Ph.D., C.I.E. ; Dr. 
M. W. Travers, D.Sc., F.K S.; A. Venis, Esq. , M.A. ; Dr. G. T. 
Walker, M.A., F.R.S. 

The following foui gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members * — 

Mr, J. N. Farqakar, M.A., pnqmsecl by Rev. A. W. 
Young, seconded by Mr. D. Hooper; Mr. Dnnd A. David, 
Merchant. 65, Free School Street, proposed by Mr. M. J. Seth, 
seconded l)y Babu Rakhal Das Banerji ; Major W, M. Gold- 
stream, R.E., Survey of India, proposed by Mr. T. H. D.* 
LaTouche, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale ; J)r. Geoffrey D. 
Hope, B.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Officer, Indian Tea Association, 
proposed by Mr. D. Hooper, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale. 

Dr. E. D. Ross delivered a lecture on Csoma de Kords and 
Tibetan Buddhism. 

The following f)aj)ers were read • 

3. On a probable identity between Clypeaster complanatus, 
Duncan and Sladen, and Clypeaster duncanonsis, Noetling, — By 
Hem Chandra Das Gupta. Communicated by Mr. Vreprn- 

BURG. 

2. Fashion in Iron Styles. — By I. H. Burkill. 

3. A passage in the Turki text of the Baharnamah. —By 
H. Bevkhidge. 

4. An unpublished Tibetan-Latin vocabulary {with pronun^ 
ciations marked) by an Italian Capuchin namedi I )a Fam), written 
in 1714. {From the collection in the Imperial Library, Calcutta.) 
—By Harjnath De 

These two papers will be published in a subsequent number 
of the Journal. 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, tlm 
.12th January, 1910, at 9-30 p m. 

Libut.-Colonel J. T. (’alvert, I.M.S., in the chair 

The following members were present : - 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, G. C. Cliatterjee, Dr. B. N 
Gliosh, Captain D. M. McCay, I.M.S., Captain J. W. 1). 
Megaw, I.M.S,, Dr. G. N. Mukerji, Dr. Indunuuihab Mullick, 
Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Senetary. 

Visitors —Dr. S. C. Bural, Captain IC. D. W. Greitr, I.M.S. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirn.ed. 

A case of Pityriosis rubra was shown by Lieut .-('olonel 
J. T. Calvert. 

A jiaper was read on (’irculatory Diseases of the (‘ircula- 
tory system in India by Captain J. W. 1). Megaw, I.M.S., and 
the discussion on this subject was concluded. 

The following papers were also read 

1. Researches on Kala-azar, By Dr. UrsNORA Nath 
Brahmachari. 

2. The occvtrenc( of an epyzootic of foul septicaemia in 
Calcutta and prophylactic traitmeni by a mcnnc. liy |)k. G C. 
Chatter 7 FE 




FEBRUARY, 1910. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 2nd February, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukliopadhyaya, OS.L, 
D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Vice-President, in the chair. 

'File following members were present : — 

Dr. N, Annandale, Babu Rakhal Das Baiierji, Mr. R. C. 
Banerji, Mr. J. A, Chapman, Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, 
Babu Nilmani Chakravarti, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, Mr. B. L. 
Chaudluiri, Mr. D. A. David, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. H. C. 
Craves, Dr. E. Harrison, Mr. I). Hooper, Mr. T. H. D. La 
Touche, Mr. W. A. l.fee,Mr. E. M. Lbffler, Mr. W. H. Miles, 
Di. Indu Madhaf) Mallick, Dr. Girindra Nath Mukerjee, Babu 
Panchanan Muklio])adhyaya, Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Dr. 
P. (\ Ray, Dr. E. D. Ross, Hon. Mr. Justice S. 8harfuddin, 
Mahamahopadliyaya TIaraprasad Slnistri, Mr. A. C. Sen, Mr. 
M. J. Seth, Captain F. H. Stewart, T.M.S. : Mr. E. Vredenburg. 
Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holmwood. 

Vifiitorfi: — Bal)U S. C. Bagchi, Babu Hem Cliandra Das- 
Cupta, Babu Phanindra Lai Gangooly, Mr. R. W. Harrison 
Mr. K. Mukerji, Mr. A. Wanen and others. 

The Chairman ordered the distribution of voting papers 
for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1910, 
and appointed Captain F. H. Stewart, I.M.S., and Babu Rakhal 
Das Banerji, to be scrutineers. 

The Chairman also appointed Mr. L. L. Fermor and Mr. 
B. L. Chaudhuri to be scrutineers foi the election of the Fellows 
of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that only one essay had been 
received in competition for the Elliott Prize for Scientific 
Research for the year 1909, which was sent to the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, one of the Trustees, for report, 
and that the result had not yet been received. 

The Chairman called upon the Secretary to read the 
Annual Report. 
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y^NNUAL jflEPORT FOR igog. 

The Council of the Society has the honour to submit the 
following report on the state of the Society’s affairs during the 
year ending Slst December, 1909. 

Member List. 

The number of Ordinary Members at the close of the yeai 
was 473. Seventy Ordinary Members were elected during 1909. 
Out of these, 7 have not yet paid their entrance fees ; 1 member 
withdrew, and 1 died The number of Ordinary Members, 
therefore, added to the list was 61, in addition to another 1 
elected in 1908, who has paid his entrance fee during the year, 
making a total of 62 Ordinary Members added to the last list. 
On the other hand, 20 withdrew, 7 died, 2 weie struck ofl 
under Rule 38, and 8 under Rule 40. 

The following table gives the statistics or the ]>ast six 
years : — 
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The Ordinary Members whose deaths we lament were — Babu 
Annadaprasad Bose, Dr. T, Bloch, Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, Babu 
Jain Vaidya, Babu Mohinimohan Mitra, Babu Muksudan DSs, 
Dr. Priyanath Sen, and Maharaja Radhakishore Deb, Bahadur. 

There were two deaths among Honorary Members, viz , — 
Professor M. J. DeGoeje and Sir George King. The numbei 
IS now 28. 

The number of the Special Honorary Centenary Members 
remain unchanged since last year. 
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During the year we have elected Mr. Balkrislina Atinaraiii 
Gupte as an Associate Member, the number Jiow standing at 
14. 

One Member, Maharaja Jagadindranath Roy Bahadur, cjoni- 
pounded for his subscriptions during the year. 


Indian Museum. 

During the year there has been one vacancy amongst tlie 
Trustees. Sir Thomas Holland resigned his office as a Trustee 
of the Indian Museum on behalf of the Society, and Mr. T. H. D. 
La Touche, B.A., F.G.S., was appointed. Dr. G. Thibaut 
acted as a Trustee till October, when Lt.-(‘ol. D. C. Fhillott 
returned to India and resumed his seat. Tlie other Trustees 
who represent the Society are— the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L. ; Mr. R. P. Ashton, Lieiit.-C^ol. 
G. F. A. Harris, M.D., F.R.G.P., I.M.8. 

The Government of Bengal forwarded a draft bill con- 
solidate and amend the law relating to the Indian Museum, 
with a statement of objects and reasons for criticism, and the 
( Council agreed with its main provisions. They wore, howevei* 
of the opinion that at least two representatives on the Board 
of Trustees should be apj)ointed by turn instead of one as laid 
down in the Bill. 


Finance. 

The Accounts ot the Society are st >wn in the appendix 
under the usual heads. Statement No. li: contains the Balance 
Sheet of the Society, and of the different funds administered 
through it. 

The credit balance of the Society at the close of t lie year 
was Rs. 1,98, 522-1 J-3, against Rs. 1,89,731-7-0 in the preciMling 
year, which shows an increase in our financial position by 
about Rs. 3,800. A sum of Rs. 2,000 has been advanced as a 
loan to the Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund ; this added, the 
closing balance would show an actual increase by about 
Rs. 5,800. 

The Budget 1909 was estimated at the following figures . — 

Receipts . . . . Rs. 24,834. 

Expenditure .. .. ,, 24,770. 

Tlio Budget Estimate of Receipts is exclusive of “Admis- 
sion Fees,’"’ “Compound Subscription” and Government 
Allowance” (for Researches in History, Religion, Ethnology 
and Folklore of Bengal). 

The actual receipts for the year, exclusive of these items, 
have amounted to Rs. 23,487-7-4, or about Rs. 1 ,350 less than 
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the estimate ; Rs. 2,048 have been received as Admission Fees, 
Rs. 240 as a Compound Subscription, and Rs. 7,200 as Govern- 
ment Allowance (for Researches in Histoiy , Religion, Ethnology 
and Folklore of Bengal), or about Rs. 8,150 in excess of the 
estimate. The sum of Rs. 2,300 has b^n credited to the 
Permanent Reserve Fund from the Admission Fees and 
Compound Subscription received during the year, which 
now stands at Rs. 1,68,000. Tlie Receipts hav(* exceeded 
the estimate under the heads of “Members’ Subscrip- 
tions,’’ “Subscriptions for the Society’s /ottrwa/ and Proce^- 
ings and Memoirs “Interest on Investments,” and 
“ Miscellaneous ” ; the increases under these heads being 
Ks. 728-1-7, Rs. 144, Rs. 223, and Rs. 59-6-9, respectively. 
The Receipts have fallen short of the estimate under the 
following heads ; “ Sale of Publication” owing to certain sale 
proceeds not having been realised during the year, “Govern- 
ment Allowance ’ ’ on account of non-receipt of allowance from 
the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 1 25th 
Anniversary Entertainment Fund” owing to non- realisation 
of all the voluntary contributions. 

In the Budffct the ex])enditiire was estimated at Ks. 24,770, 
distributed under 21 heads. Of this sum, Hs. 310 provided foi 
the “Tibetan Catalogue” was not utilised. The actual 
expenditure has amounted to Rs. 24,041, or Rs. 729 less than 
the estimate. The expenditure has exceeded the estimate 
under the heads of “Stationery,” '"Journal and IWocecdings'^ 
and Memoirs JVtty Repairs,” and “125th Anniversary 
Entertainment Fund.” “ Stationery ’ ’ has been higher owing to 
purchase of stencil papers, ink, etc., for the use of the Medical 
Section. ""Journal and Proceeding's ^ and "" Memoir have 
been increased owing to the printing charges of Material for a 
Flora of the Malayan Peninsula. ‘ ‘ Petty Repairs ' ’ has been 
higher owing to wliitewashing and painting the room rented 
to the Automobile Association of Bengal. And 1 25t}i Anniver- 
sary Entertainment Fund” has been increased owing to bonus 
given to the Staff of 'the Society. The other increments are 
not very large, and are proportionate to the amount of work 
done during the year. 

During 1909 the Council sanctioned the following items of 
expenditure : ‘ ‘ Manuscript Catalogue ’ ’ (for the Arabic and 
Persian Section of the Society), Rs. 369-12; “Copper Plate 
Catalogue,” Rs. 175; “Loan” (advanced to Arabic and 
Persian MSS. Fund, Rs. 2,(X)0; and Sanskrit MSS. Fund, Rs. 
1,160), Rs. 3,160; and “Salary” (Researches in History, 
Religion, Ethnology, and Folklore of Bengal), Rs. 4,200; 
Total Rs. 7,894-12. The sum of Rs. 11-5-10 was paid for in- 
terest on Rs. 5,000 Government Promissory Note purchased 
during the year. The total expenditure has amounted to 
Rs. 31,947-1-10. 
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The following sums were held at the close of tlie year on 
account of the different funds administered by the Society : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 (less Rs. 432 
advanced to Dr. L. Suali, and Rs. 4(K) to 
Maulavi Abu Musa Ahmad-al Haque) . . 4,819 14 8 
Do. Do. No. 2 .. .. 5,675 1 0 

Do. Do. No. .3 .. .. 2,340 11 6 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund .. .. 758 4 11 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund (less Rs. 100 

advanced to Mania vis) .. .. 1,899 1 0 

Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund (less lls. 500 

advanced to Offioor-in-charge) .. 1.216 2 0 

Total Rs. ..16,709 4 1 


The Permanent Reserve Fund at the close of the year was 
Rs. 1,58,0(X), and the Temporary Reserve Fund at the close of 
the year Rs. 44,300, against Rs. 1,55,700 and Rs. 41,600, 
respectively, of the previous year. 

The Permanent Reserve Fund has increased by Rs. 2,^)0 
from the Admission Fees and one (Compound Subscription 
received during the year, and the Temporary Reserve Funtl 
has increased by Rs. 2,7(K) from the Government Proniissorv^ 
Note purchased during the year. The Trust Fund a< (he close 
of the year was Rs. 1,4(X). 

The Budget Estimate of Receipts Disbursements for 
the year 1910 has been fixed as follows : — 

Receipts . . • . • • R*^* 30,697 

Expenditures .. .. .» 28,443 

The Budget Estimate ot Receipts is about Hs. 3,430 less 
than tJie Actuals, aud Rs. 6,865 more than the estimate 
of 1909. “Members’ yiibscriptions ” are higher owing to the 
increase in the number of new membem. “Subscriptions foi* 
the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs ” Jiavc 
been increased owing to a few more subscribers being added to 
the list. “Interest on Investments” sliows an increase owing 
to the purchase of Government Paper. “Rent ” has decreased 
owing to the realisation in 1909 of the rent for the month of 
December, 1908. “Government Allowance” is higher owing 
to the non-receipt of Rs. 1,000 from the Government of Eastesm 
Bengal and Assam. There is a further estimate of- the Govern- 
ment Allowance for the Researches in History, Religion, 
Ethnology, and Folklore of Bengal. “Loan” advanced to 
the Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund is to be realised from the 
same in April, 1910. There will be no income from the Anni- 
versary Entertainment Fund, as the account is now close<l. 
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The Budget Estimate of Expenditure is Rs. 3,500 less than 
tlie Actuals, and Rs. 3,675 more than the estimate of 1909 
“ Salaries” have been increased owing to increment allowed to 
the Staff, and an extra Duftiy appointed for 6 months. “ Jour- 
nal and Proceedings and Memoirs ” are higher, because all the 
publications of 1909 have not been issued. “Contingencies ” 
have been increased owing to the winter clotliing given to the 
menials of the Society. “Library Catalogue” is reduced, 
owing to the prospect of only one part being published. 
“Paging of Manuscripts,” “Building” and “Salary” have 
been added to tlie estimate. “ Paging of Manuscripts,” remu- 
neration for examining the pages, etc., of the Arabic and Persian 
MSS. presented to the Society by Khan Bahadur Shams-ul- 
UlamaNawab Aziz Jung of Hyderabad, Deccan, and “ Salary,” 
will be met from the Government Allowance which is awaited. 
The otlier items are based upon the actuals of the last year. 

Two extraordinary^ ex])enditures have been budgetted for 
during the year 1910, namely, Rs. 1,300 for printing of 
about 20 plates of the drawings of Gangetic Pish with a 
synonomy of the species and notes, and Rs. 1,500 for the 
purchase of standard works as a commencement of the Medical 
Reference Library. Total—Rs. 2,800. 

The expenditure on the Royal Society’s Catalogue (inclu- 
ding subscriptioiib remitted to the Central Bureau, London) 
lias been Rs. 5,399-14-7, while the receipts under this head from 
subscription received on behalf of the Central Bureau (includ- 
ing a grant of Rs. 1 ,000 from the Government of India) have 
been Rs. 6,065-3. A sum of Rs. 4,826-14-10 has been remit- 
ted to the Central Bureau, London. And the amount of 
Rs. 5,129-7-1 is still to be forwarded. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadliyaya was 
appointed to the office of Treasurer in April, 1909, on Mr. 
Hooper proceeding on furlough for 6 months. Mr. D. Hooper 
resumed cJiarge in November, 1909. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1910. 
Receipts. 



1909. 

1909. 

1910. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Members’ Subscriptions.. 
Subscriptions for the So- 

9,500 

10,228 

9,700 

ciety’s Journal and Pro- 
ceedings and Memoirs . . 

1,560 

1,704 

1,704 

Sale of Publications 

2,000 

1,393 

2,000 

Carried over . . Rs. 13,060 

13,325 

13,404 
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Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Brought forward . . 

13,060 

13,325 

13,404 

Interest on Investments . . 

6,770 

6,993 

6,993 

Rent of room . . 

650 

660 

600 

Government Allowances 

3,000 

2,000 

4,000 

Ditto (for Researches 
in History, Religion, 
Ethnology, and Folklore 
of Bengal) . . 

7,20() 

3,600 

Miscellaneous 

100 

159 

100 

126th Anniversary Enter- 
tainment Fund 

485 

3()0 


126th Anniversary Balance 
carried forward from 
1908 

Loan 

769 

1,150 

2,000 

Admission fees 


2,048 


Compound Subscription . . 


240 


Total Rs. 

24,834 

34,126 

30,697 

Expenditure. 
Salaries . . . . 5,080 

5,688 

557 

6,350 

Commission . . 

525 

550 

Pension 

455 

420 

420 

Stationery 

125 

198 

150 

Light and Fans 

275 

262 

260 

Municipal Taxes 

1,465 

1 ,465 

1 ,465 

Postage 

600 

596 

6(H) 

Freight 

380 

102 

300 

Contingencies 

500 

463 

600 

Books 

1,200 

634 

1,200 

Binding 

1,000 

892 

1,0CK) 

Journal and Proceedings 
and Memoirs 

7,500 

8,134 

9,000 

Printing Circulars, etc. . . 

300 

215 

250 

Auditor’s fee 

100 

100 

100 

Petty repairs 

100 

171 

100 

Insurance 

190 

187 

188 

Library Catalogue 

1,700 

1,329 

1,000 

Grain Compensation Al- 
lowances . . 

300 

261 

300 

Tibetan Catalogue 

310 


310 

125th Anniversary Enter- 
tainment Fund 

*1,285 

1,752 


Repairs 

780 

625 


Carried over . . Rs. 

24,770 

24,041 

24,143 
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Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Brought forward . . 24.770 24,041 24,143 


Salary (for Researches in 
History, Religion, Eth- 
nology, and Folklore of 


Bengal) 

4,200 

3,600 

Manuscript Catalogue . . 

Interest on Gkivernment 

370 


Paper purchased 

Copper Plate Catalogue . . 

Loan 

11 

175 

3,150 

•• 

Paging of Manuscripts . . 

200 

Building 

•• 

500 

Total Rs. . . 24,770 

31,947 

28,443 


Extraordinary Expenditure. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate. 

1909. 

1909. 

1910. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Journal and Proceedings” 



and ‘ ‘ Me?noirs ” 

, , 

1,300 

Books ” 

•• 

1,500 

Total Rs 


2,800 


Agencies. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch and Mr. Otto Harrassowilz con- 
li lined as the Society’s Agents in Europe. 

The number of the copies of tlie Journal and Proceed- 
ings and the Memoirs sent to Mr. Quaritch during the 
year 1909 was 586, valued at £55-8-8. and of the Bibliotheca 
tndica 399, valued at Rs. 577-10; of tliese copies, to the value 
of £14-10-10 and Rs. 48-8 have been sold. 

Twenty-five invoices of books purchased, and of publica- 
tions of various Societies sent in exchange, have been received 
(luring tlie year, the value of the books purchased amounting to 
£33-16-3. 

The number of the copies of the Journal and Proceed- 
ings and the Memoirs sent to Mr. Harrassowitz during 1909 
was 164, valued at £22-9-6, and of the Bibliotheca Indica 316, 
valued at Rs. 428-12. The sale proceeds have been £29-12-8 
and Rs. 397-3 respectively. 

Library. 

The total number of volumes and parts of magazines 
added to the Library during the year was 3,433, of which 354 
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were purchased, and 3,079 were either presenttHl oi i*cceived iu 
exchange. 

Part II of the Library (Catalogue up to the letter L has 
been published, and the third part to end of the letter R is 
under revision, and will be published shortly. 

A large collection of books and MSS. in tlie Oriental 
language was presented by Shams-ul-ulama Ahmad ^Abdud-Aziz. 
Khan Bah^ur, of Hyderabad, lleecan, to the Society’s Library, 
and a Catalogue of the collection has been prepared and will 
be published shortly. 

A Catalogue of the Copper-plates in the possession of the 
Society has been prepared, and will be publishedinthe Society’s 
Journal, 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary 
throughout the year. 

International Catalogue of Scientibc Literature. 

• 

The work of the Regional Bureau has not been light. 
The number of index slips sent to London for the Catalogue 
during the year was 2,527 ; and the accounts from the initiation 
of the Bureau have been subjected to a com])Iete scrutiny. 
Of course, jiari passu with the increase of scientific workers in 
India, the number of index slips annually increases, as the 
following figures show : 

1907 .. .. .. i,iS0 

1908 .. .. 2,147 

1909 .. . 2,527 

To meet the increased work, all labour-saving devices that 
suggest themselves arc adopted. 

The scrutiny of the Bureau’s accounts was made in oidci 
that the books might be compared with those of the Central 
Bureau. 

Accounts up to date will be tound in statement No. 13 of the 
appendix. As there sJiowii, the maintenance of the Bureau 
has cost the Government of India Ks. 6,109-10-7, oi apfuoxi- 
mately Rs. 617 2>t'r annum; later yeais have cost more than 
the earlier years, ’flic Regional Bureau has distributed 2,177 
volumes in India and collected Rs. 34,543-10-3 in subscriptions. 
The sum of Rs. 991-5-0 is still due on the fourth and sixth amiUtal 
issues. The Bureau has received and distributed in India 
volumes to the value of £2,371-0-7, and towards the payment 
for them has remitted to London £1,963-16-11. at a cost 
of Rs. 29,414-3-2. When the* Bureau shall have collected 
the sum of Rs. 991-5-0 overdue, it will hold a balance ol 
Rs. 6,120-12-1 from subscriptions, which amount is a little 
more than will be the cost of the remittance at the present un- 
favourable rate of exchange of the £407-3-8 due to London. 
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The Bureau to date has thus a small profit on subscriptions ; 
but this small profit will be turned into a deficit by another 
year of an unfavourable rate of excliange, to avoid which 
the Council of the Society has decided that the discount, in 
generosity hitherto allowed to the subscribers, must in future 
go towards the upkeep of the Bureau ; and from the seventh 
annual issue a complete set will cost in India Rs. 270 instead 
of Rs. 255. 

The question of the future of tlie Catalogue is to come 
before the International Council in London at an early date * 
this is a consequence of the unremunerativeness of the whole 
undertaking. 

The following gentlemen assisted tlie Regional Bureau in 
making and checking the index slips 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

Mr. I. H. Burkill. 

Professoi; E. P. Harrison. 

Mr. D. Hooper. 

Mr H. Maxwell Lefroy. 

Majoi L. Rogers. 

Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Anniversary of the Society. 

The Society cel(‘brated its 126th Anniversary on Friday, 
January 15, 1909. The celebration took the form of an even- 
ing reception held, by permission of the Trustees, in the Indian 
Museum. Many Scientific, Archseological, Philological and 
Historical exhibits were shown, illustrating the progress and 
activities of the Society. 

In connection with the Anniversary the Council has decided 
to ]jublish a History of the Society for the past 26 years. 


Fellows of the Society. 

At the suggestion of Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., the 
Council appointed a Sub-Committee to discuss the question of 
creating Fellowships as a distinction among ordinary members 
of the Society. Several meetings of the Sub-Committee were 
lield, and circulars under Rules 64A and 66 framing rules ap- 
proved by the Council were sent to the members of the Society. 
These rules were approved of by the general body of members, 
and at a special meeting of the Council held on the 8th Decern- 
ber, 1909, the following gentlemen were nominated by ballot 
for election as Fellows of the Society, each obtaining at least a 
two-thirds majority of the votes of the members of the Coun- 
cil present at the meeting. 
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Dr. N. Annandale, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, C.S.I. 

M.A., D.L., D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E. 

I. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 

Mahamahop^hyaya Haraprasiid Shastri, M.A. 

Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., D.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.C.S.. 
F.R.S. 

D. Hooper, Esq.. F.C.S. 

T. H. D. LaTouche, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 

Babu Monmolian Cliakravarti , M.A., B.L. 

Lieut. -Colonel D. C. Phillott, 23rd Cavalry, F.F. 

Dr. Prafulla (^handia Ray, D.Sc. 

Major L. Rogers, M.D., B.8., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., l.M.S. 
Dr. E. D. Ross, Ph.D. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., 
Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

Dr. G. Thibaut, Ph.D., C.l.E. 

Dr. M. W. Travers, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

A. Venis, Esq., M.A. 

Dr. G. T. Walker, M.A.. F.R.S. 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 

Tlie subject selected for the Elliott Gold Medal for the 
year 1909 was “Mathematics”, and only one essay has been 
received in competition It has been referred to the Trustees 
for report. 

Barclay Memorial M. dal. 

In connection with the Barclay Memorial Medal, the 
Council awarded tlie Medal for 1909 to Lieut.-Cblonel David 
Prain, M.A., M.B., LL.l)., F.R.S., l.M.S. (retired), in recogni- 
tion of his biological researches. 


Society’s Premises and Property 

At the suggestion of Babu RakhM Das Banerji, the So- 
ciety lejit a Buddhist Chaitya in bronze to the Indian Museum 
for exhibition with the majority of the Society’s Collection. 

Messrs. Martin & Co. has submitted definite proposals on 
the question of building new premises for the Society on its 
own ground, and tlie matter is still under consideration of the 
(ybiincil. 


Exchange of Publications. 

During 1909, the Council accepted two applications for ex- 
change of publications, viz. (1) from the Vijiranana National 
library, Bangkok, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and 
the Memoirs containing papers relating to the Far East for their 
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publications on the old literature on Siam, (2) University of 
Nebraska, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and the 
Memoirs for their “ Studies.” 


Publications. 

There were published during the year eleven Jiumbei's of 
the Journal and Proceedings (Vol. IV, Nos. 10-11; Vol. V, 
Nos. 1-7, Extra No. 1909, and Vol. LXXIV, Part 4) contain- 
ing 883 pages and 11 plates. 

Of Memoirs, two numbers were published (Vol. II, 
Nos. 8 and 9) containing 186 pages and 4 plates. 

Numismatic Supplement No. 10 has been published in the 
Journal and ProceMngs, Vol. IV, No. 10, under the editor- 
ship of the Hon. Mr. H. Nelson Wright. 

There were also published Part II of the Society’s Library 
Catalogue, and a separate number containing a Lecture on 
Sea Fishing by Dr. Travis Jenkins. 

Mr. G. H. Tipper continued as General Secretary and 
editor of the Proceedings until November, from which 
month Dr. N. Annandale officiated for him. Dr. E. I). Ross 
left India at the end of January, and Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana was appointed to carry on the work of 
the Philological Secretary and Editor of the Philological 
Section of the Journal. Mahamahopadliyaya Satis (^liandrn 
Vidyabhusana carried on the duties till iJuiie, when he left 
(^aloutta on deputation. Dr. G. Thibaut acted until Dr. 
Ross’ return. Dr. Ross returned in August and resumed 
charge of his office. The Natural History Sei-tion of the 
Journal was edited by Mr. I. H. Purkill, the Natural History 
Secretary, and the Anthropological Section of the Journal by 
Dr. N. Annandale, the Anthropological Secretary, while 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri continued the work 
of collecting Sanskrit MSS. throughout the year. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sliastri was also appointed officer in charge 
for the Search of Bardic Chronicles. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhu^na carried on the duties of the 
Joint Philological Secretary till June, when he left Calcutta, 
and Dr. Thibaut was appointed to carry on the work. Dr. 
Thibaut continued till the end of July when Dr. Ross returned 
and took over charge of the work. Dr. Ross was also in charge 
of the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. during January, 
when he left India and Mr. G. H. Tipper carried on the work. 
Dr. Ross returned in August and resumed charge of the 
Search. Major Rogers continued as Medical Secretary through- 
out the year. The Coin Cabinet was in charge of the 
Hon. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, who has reported on all Treasure- 
Trove Coins sent to the Society. 
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Philology. 

In the field of Sanskritic Studies. — Mr. A. 8en published 
a lengthy article on Trita, one of the Hero-Gods of theRig-veda ; 
m which he tries to remove some of the difficulties which have 
beset scholars in East and West with regard to the double 
character and personality of this god. He has taken all the 
passages in the Rig-veda in which reference is made to Trita, and 
arranged these passages under groups, according to the various 
conflicting statements, and offered an interpretation of eacli. 
Mr. A. C. Sen tries to prove that Trita was a man, and as such 
worshipped the gods and ])erformed sacrilicjes lo propitiate 
them, appointing a clan of the Angiras family as his priests. 
He is claimed as a kinsman by a Vedic bard named Kutsa. 
That Trita was a man is further evident from the passages 
which refer to liis distress; for instance, he is spoken of as 
having once fallen into a well. That Trita fell into a well is a 
fact of ordinary life, the significance of which is easily under- 
stood by those who have had oocasions to travel in the jungh* 
lands of India, where open wells arc even now a terror to tra- 
vellers. While setting forth his own views, Mr. Sen frequently 
refers to a monograph on Trita by Prof. A. Macdonell, according 
to whom Trita is the god of the atmosphere, or more precisely, 
the third form of fire or lightning, and his being thrown into 
a well symbolises the obscuration of the atmosphere by clouds. 

Mr. r>. R. Banhardkar of Poona has a long and learned 
article on the Origin of the Guhilot dyuasty of Rajputana ; and 
explains among other things how the (luhilots, who were 
originally Nagar Bralimanas, became BraL-iiakshatris or Khatris , 
exchanging their priestly for military pursuits. 

Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji contributed two articles, one on the 
Mathura Inscriptions now in the Indian Museum, and the otht‘r 
on the history of Saptagrama or Satganw. 

In the field of Buddhist Research — Mr. Nundolal Dey contri- 
buted a very interesting article on the Vkiraniasiln Monastery, in 
which he deals with the foundation and subsequent history of this 
Vihdra, which was the last Buddhist University in the kingdom 
of Maghada. From various inferences the writer concludes that 
the Vihara cannot have been founded earlier than the middle 
of the eighth century of the Christian era, and be the ruins at 
Patharghatii. Mahamohopadhyaya H. P. Shastri contributed 
two important articles connected with Buddhist Literature. 
The first on a new Manuscript of the BuddhorCarita found in the 
Divyadeva Collection in the Darbar Library, N^epal, supplies 
certain lacunae left in Cowell’s edition. The second deals with 
another Nepalese Manuscript in which the learned Shastri has 
discovered a hitherto unknown epic by the famous Buddhist 
author Asvaghot^a. Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana also con- 
tributed a valuable paper on certain rare Sanskrit works on 
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Grammar, Lexicography and Prosody which have been recovered 
from Tibetan sources. He shows that Indian works continued 
to be translated into Tibetan, not only during the timeof Bu-ston 
in the fourteenth century A.D., but even as late as 1684 A.D. 
when the Tibetan version of the Sarasvata Vyakarana and of 
its commentary was prepared under the auspices of the Dalai 
Lama Tsans-Dwyahs-JKgya-Mtsho at Potala. 

Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti has contributed no less than 
three long articles on Archaeological subjects to our Journal 
during the year under review, the most important of which is 
one on the Temples of Bengal and their general characteristics. 
The article is copiously illustrated and throws considerable 
light on a subject which has hitherto only been lightly touched 
upon The other articles deal respectively with certain 
disputed or doubtful events in the History of Bengal during the 
early Muhammadan period, and the city of (laur and other 
ancient sites in Bengal. In an article on “ Certain disputed or 
doubtful events in the History of Bengal, No. 2 Babu 
Monmohan Chakravarti controverts Major Raverty’s assertions 
that Muhammad-i-Bakht-Yar sacked Bihar and Nudiah in 589 
H. and 590 H. respectively. As a fact these events seem to 
have taken place after 593 H. In his “Notes on Caur and 
other old places in Bengal ” the same writer discusses a number 
of important problems connected with the ])olitical history 
of Bengal, especially with that of its five capitals, viz : 
Laklinauti, Pandua, Tanda, Rajmahl and Mur shidabad during 
the Mahomedan rule 1200- 1757 A.D. 

Mr. William Irvine gave us a final contribution of his most 
valuable series of notes and observations on the Later Mughals. 

“ The Malla-Yastika grant of Nandana ” by Babu Para- 
mesvar Dayal is a paper on a copper-plate inscription in Sans- 
krit discovered in the district of Gya The inscription which 
IS dated the year “ 232” (supposed by the writer to be of 
the Gupta era) records the grant by a chieftain named Nanda- 
na, of the village Malla Yastika, to a Brahman named Ravi- 
Svamin of the (3argya. Gotra and Yajurveda. In his article 
on the “ Mathura Inscriptions in the Indian Museum ” Babu 
Rakhaldas Banerjee reproduces mechanical facsimiles of the in- 
.scriptions and discusses their readings and translations as pub- 
lished by Dr. Mitra, Professor Dawson, and Dr. Liiders. The 
same writer in his paper on Saptagrama gives a systematic 
account of the place from the period of its conquest by the 
Mahomedans to the time of the Portuguese settlement. In a 
note added to the paper Dr. Bloch edits an Arabic inscription 
left unnoticed by Dr. Blochmann, who published some time ago, 
in the Journal of the Society, most of the Arabic and Persian 
inscription that still exist at Saptagrama. 

Only one number of the Memoirs was published during the 
year under review, namely, A Polyglot List of Birds in Tiirki, 
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Manchu and Chinese.' ’ This is an attempt by Dr. Ross to utilise 
the resources of the great Dictionary in five languages prepared 
by the order of the Chinese Emperor K’ien Lung, of whiclionly 
one copy is known to exist to-day, namely, the Manuscript in the 
British Museum. Three hundred and sixty bird names occur 
in this work, and of these upwards of 200 have been approxi- 
mately identified. 

An extra number of the Journal contains a (SJrammar and 
Dictionary of the Kanawari, a dialect of the Punjab. A com- 
plete structure of the dialect is clearly set forth in the gram- 
mar in the course of only 27 pages. The Dictionary, which 
consists of 138 pages, embodies the principal words in Roman 
character explained in English together with an occasional 
discussion of their etymology. The works have been (‘Oinpiled 
by Pandit Tikarani .loslii, and edited by Mr. H. A. Rose, l.(\S. 

Mathematics and the Natural Sciences. 

The total number of contributions to the Society’s publica- 
tions under the heading Mathematics and the Natural Sciences 
is seventeen : of them one is in pure mathematics, one is in 
mineralogy, two are in chemistry, one in geology, four in zoo- 
logy, and eight in botany. 

The Society published during 1909 Professor Syamdas 
Mukhopadhyaya’s second paper on A General Theory of Osn/la- 
ting Conics. 

On July 7th, 1909, Professor Sommerfeldt (jxhibited befon 
it at a general meeting a modification of Websky’s (feniomeler 
which he had devised. The modification enables crystals to be 
measured accurately as by a theodolite-geniometer. 

Mr. Hooper’s paper on Tamarisk manna names the origin 
of the exudation : and the author shows that the chief sugar in 
it is not mannite, but a saccharose. Babu Bidhu Bhusan Dutta 
in a paper on The Consiituenis of the roots of Arisanaa concin- 
nvm, Schott, and A. speciosmn. Mart., points out that thes(‘ 
two famine* foods contain a considerable amount of nutriment, 
chiefly starch. Babu Hem Chandra Das-Gupta in a short 
paper called attention to a fossil shell of the genus Goniomya 
from the Cretaceotis rocks of Southern India, different specifically 
from any hitherto described. Dr. N. Annandale had exhibited 
before the Society on Nov. 4, 1908, s])ecimens of the l^olyzoon — 
Pectinatella hurmanica, from Puri, Bengal : and a note on this 
exhibit was published in the Society’s Proceedings during 1909. 
Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, on Feb. 3rd, 1909, called th.e attention of 
the Society to the MoaquitoJarvm eating propensity of fish of ih( 
genus Haplochilus : and asked for co-operation in making f ur- 
ther observations. He states that several species of this genus 
of small fishes are voracious feeders on the larvae. Dr. H. Travis 
Jenkins at a special meeting on Feb. 17th, 1909, brought the 
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matter of Seorfishing before the Society: his paper has been 
published as a pamphlet. Major Wall’s valuable Monograph 
of the Sea Snakes has been issued as Memoir No. 8 of the 2nd 
volume : it is vQvy completely illustrated. 

Of botanic papers there are eight to mention. Babu Niba- 
ran Chandra Bhattacharjee called attentioti to the way in 
which Marsilia quadrifolig only fruits when the water in which 
it has been growing has receded from it, and left it dry. Mr. 
H. Martin Leake’s paper on Indian cottons, entitled Studies in 
the Experimental Breeding of Indian Cottons : on huds and branch- 
ing, i*? of importance. His object being to breed a race of 
cotton suitable for cultivation at Cawnxiur, with the good lint 
of the slow maturing cottons, but early, he has been observing 
the characters in bud development which lead to early or late 
maturity, in order to recognise such as combine with the desir- 
able quantities in the lint, and how to set to work to breed out 
wliat is not required. Mr. E.B.Stebbinghassent to the Society 
his observations on the Ldranthus parasite of the M orv and Ban oaks 
[Quercus dilatata , Lindl. , and Quercvs inmna, Roxb.) : he shows 
how destructive the jjarasiteis to these oaks in the neighbourhood 
of Naini Tal and in Kumaon: the parasite’s seeds are distri- 
buted by birds; they affect more easily a lodgment if the 
branches of the oaks are moss-coveied, and finally with the aid 
of boiing beetles kill the limbs of the trees. In jiart 4 of vol. 
Ixxiv, Sir George King's fora Flora of the Malayan 

Peninsvla has been continued. The part contains accounts of 
the orders Gesneracea* by Mr. H. N. Ridley, and Verbenacese 
by Mr. J. Sykes Gamble: with the index, it runs to 180 pages. 
Mr. Bur kill has diagnosed tw^o varieties of the lemon oil grass — 
Cymhopogon Martini. Prof. P. Briihl has contributed a long 
and useful ])aper on Recent plant immigrants into Bengal : 234 
species are named by him : their origin discussed, and the causes 
of these introduction. America has supplied 64*7% of these 
immigrants. I’he origin of two Indian drugs Astukhudus and 
Mishmi Tita have been discussed by Mr. Burkill. 

Anthropology, etc. 

Only two papers on anthropological subjects have been 
published during the year, both in the Journal. Both deal, 
directly or indirectly, with a subject of great interest to which 
comparatively little attention has been paid, viz., the exact 
meaning to be attached to the words translated in English as 
“soul” by writers on the comparative religion of primitive 
peoples. The titles of the two papers are: — 1. Kathi Kasham. 
The “ Soul- departure ” Feast as practised by the Tangkul 
Nagas, Manipur, Assam: by the Rev. Wm. Pettigrew. 2. The 
Theory of Souls among the Malays of the Malay Peninsula : 
by N. Annandale, D.Sc, 
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Medical Section 

Meetings of this Section have been held each month, ex- 
cept during the vacation, and the interest and attendance has 
been well maintained. The first two monthly meetings were 
devoted to a continuation of the discussion on Tubercular 
affections in India, which brought out many important facts 
regarding the prevalence of this very serious disease. Lt.-Col. 
Pilgrim dealt with the records of the European (General 
Hospital for some years, while Majo^’ Mulvaney worked out 
the incidence in the Bengal jails, illustrating the prevalence in 
different parts of the province by charts. Drs. Pearse and 
Chatterjee gave figures regarding tubercle in Calcutta, where 
an increase in its prevalence appears to have taken place in 
recent years. The fiequency witli which it affects a number of 
members of a household points to its infectiousness and the 
necessity of the treatment of the early cases in a properly 
equipped sanitoriuni. (^aptain Delany contributed an interest- 
ing paper on the sanitoriuni treatment of phthisis, which 
clearly brought out the fact that climate plays a part of only 
secondary importance compared with careful treatment and 
regulation of every detail of life, which can only be secured in 
a fully equipped institution under a specially qualified medical 
man. After an exhaustive discussion extending over three 
meetings the following resolution was unanimously carried : — 

‘‘The Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
having discussed the subject of tuberculous disease in 
Bengal, and its wide prevalence, are of the opinion 
that it is an extremely common cause of great 
suffering and mortality both among the European and 
Indian communities, and therefore venture to call the 
attention of the (rovernment of India and the local 
Governments to the urgent necessity for providing a 
properly equipped sard tori um for the treatment of 
eaily phthisis, such as has been provided, with most 
’ satisfactory results, in nearly all civilised countries.” 

This resolution has been presented by Sir Thomas Holland, 
as President of the Society, to the Patron, His Excellency the 
Viceroy, and will, it is hoped, in due time bear fruit, as the 
discussion has established the fact that tubercular diseases 
cause far more suffering and death in India than even cholera 
and many other dreaded tropical diseases. 

Another 'interesting discussion took place on a paper of 
Dr. Hossack on plague, in which he vigorously attack^ the 
conclusions of the Bombay Plague Commission. Major 
Vaughan contributed a valuable paper on Small-pox based on 
great experience in the isolation wards at the Campbell 
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Hospital, and it is satisfactory to note that his good work has 
recently received recognition from the Government. Surgical 
practice was represented by a paper on Frostatectomy by 
Lt.-Col. Brown. At the last meeting of -the year, a discus- 
sion on the prevalance of diseases of the circulatory system 
was opened by Lt.-Col. Drury, and will be continued at a 
later meeting. It already promises to make important addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the subject. In addition to the 
above-mentioned papers, others of less importance were read, 
numerous rare and interesting cases and specimens were 
shown, while a demonstration on the precipitant test for the 
differentiation of human from other mammalian blood was given 
by Lt.-Col. Sutherland. Altogether the work of the Medical 
Section has been maintained at a high level. 

Further additions have been made to the numbers ot 
medical men belonging to the Society, a notable feature being 
the joining of recruits from nearly every province of India, 
largely on account of the efforts which have been made to 
found a Reference Medical Library by contributions of sets of 
Journals by the members themselves. In addition to about 60 
Medical Journals, which are being received without cost to the 
Society, by an arrangement made by the Medical Secretary with 
the Editor of the Indian Medical Gazette, many valuable sets 
of back numbers ot Medical Journals and other books have been 
presented by Surgeon-General Bomford, Lt. -Colonel Harris, 
Lt.-Colonel Crawford, Dr, Bentley, and the Medical Secretary. 
Unfortunately owing to financial and other difficulties during 
the three-and-a-half years that the Medical Section has been 
in existence, only a very small sum has been spent by the 
Society on the purchase of the medical books, although 
through the efforts of the medical members several thousand 
rupees worth have been added to the library. In future any 
additions of the medical members must depend on recruit- 
ing from beyond Calcutta, and such can only be obtained by 
the foundation of a Medical Reference Library, which is the 
crying need of the profession in India. In the annual address 
delivered in February 1909, the President said: “For this 
substantial addition to our strength (over 100 in the last ffve 
years, that is, more nearly one-fourth of the total numbers) 
we have to be grateful mainly to the medical profession from 
whom our recent members have been in a large measure re- 
cruited, and I trust that this will prove to 1]« a source of 
constant supply of strength, if we find ourselves in a posi- 
tion, as we hope we may, to provide an adequate medical 
library for reference and research.*’ It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the Council has now arranged to make a start 
in this direction by providing a substantial sum in the next two 
years for the purchase of some standard works of reference on 
the different branches of medicine. 
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Bibliotheca Indioa. 

Of the 25 fasciculi of texts of different dimensions publish- 
ed in the Bibliotheca Indica series during the year under review 
15 belong to Brahmanio Sanskrit, 4 to Jaina Sanskrit, 1 to 
Jaina Prakrit, 1 to Buddhist Sanskrit, 1 to Tibetan, and the 
remaimng 3 to Persian literature. The fasciculi include Mr. 
Beveridge’s translation of the Akbamama, vol. ii, fasc. vi, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Candra Kanta Tarkalahkar’s revised 
edition of the Gobhillya Grihya-sutra, and Yogafiastra, fasc. ii, 
edited by the learned Jaina. Sadhu Sri Vijayadharma Suri. Of 
the new works sanctioned last year, 6 fasciculi have been pub- 
lished this year, viz . : — 

(1) One fasciculus (216 pages) of Qohhila-parikista edited 
with a gloss by MahamahopMhyaya Candra Kanta Tarkalah- 
kara. It embodies three distinct treatises, called respectively — 
Snana-siitra (a treatise on ablution), Sandhya-sutra (a treatise 
on daily prayers), and Sraddha-kalpa (a treatise on oblations 
offered to the dead ancestors). 

(2) One fasciculus (192 pages) of Karma-pradipa (a lamp 
of rituals) edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Candra Kanta Tar- 
kalahkar. It embodies the text of K&tyayana together with 
the commentary of Narayanopadhyaya and a gloss by the editor 
himself. 

(3) One fasciculus (214 pages) of Hdralatd edited by Pandit 
Kamal Krishna Smrtitirtha. This work, which treats mainly 
of mourning and rejoicing observances, said to have been 
written by Aniruddha Bhatta in the eleventh century A.l). 

(4) One fasciculus (90 pages) of S'dntindthorcarita , a 
SVetambara Jaina work on the life and teachings of Silntinatha 
the 16th Tlrtbaftkara, edited by Muni Indra Vi jay a. The 
author of the work was Ajitaprabha Suri, who is said to have 
lived in Gujarat in 1250 A.I>. 

(5) One fasciculus (96 pages) of Parlksamukha-sutra, a 
Digambara Jaina treatise on Logic, by Manikya Nandi (800 
A.D.), together with the commentary of Anantavirya (about 
1050 A.l).) edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana. 

(6) One fasciculus (110 pages) of a history of Gujarat in 
Persian, by MTr Abu Turab Vail (about 1674 A.D.), edited with 
introduction and notes by Dr. E. D. Boss. 


Coins. 

Nine gold, 23 silver and 31 copper coins were presented to 
. the Society in the year under report. They may be classified 
as follows : — 
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Gold^ 

Kedara 

.. 1 

Kumara Pala Deva of Qanauj 

1 

Ganga Dynasty of Kalinga 

1 

Vijayanagar . . 

.. 3 

Yadavas of Devagiri 

.. 8 

Silver — 

Arakan 

1 

Gujarat Dynasty 

5 

Mughal 

9 

Sikh 

1 

Native State 

6 

East India Company 

1 

Copper — 

Malwa Dynasty 

. . 2S 

Ancient North Indian 

:i 


F'ivo of the gold and 16 of the above silver coins were 
received from the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay : one gold 
and 28 copper coins from the Central Provinces Government : 
one gold and seven silver coins from the Punjab Government, 
one gold coin from the United Provinces Government, one 
gold coin from the Mysore State, one silver coin from the 
Burma Government, and three eoppet coins from Lt.-Col. 
Godfrey, C.I.E. 

The Numismatic Secretary examined and reported on 
fifteen cases of treasure trove comprising six gold, 641 silver, 252 
bullion and 248 copper coins, or 1147 coins in all. Notices of the 
rarer coins discovered in the course of these examinations are 
to be found in the pages of the Numismatic Supplement. 

Two issues of the Numismatic Supplement have appeared 
during the year under report, containing notes of considerable 
interest to Indian Numismatists. The contributors to the 
Numismatic Supplement were the Rev. Dr. G. P. Taylor, 
Lt.^Col. Vost, and Messrs. W. Irvine, H. Beveridge, R. Burn, 
R. B. Whitehead, Framji Jamasjee Thanawala, and FT. Nelson 
Wright. 


Report on the Searoh for Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

During the year 1909, Mahamahopadhyaya Harapra- 
B&da Sastri had charge of the operations in search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts; and he made several trips to Benares for the 
acquisition of Sanskrit Manuscripts, his retirement giving him 
leisure to devote to this business. The success of his endeavour 
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may be measured by the fact that 1,573 MSS* have been secured 
for Government. 

The majority of manuscripts belong to the lamilies of two 
well-known Pandits and MS. collectors of Benares. (I) Hari- 
krsna Vyasa was a Sarasvata Brahmana of the highest distinc- 
tion in the Punjab. He came early in his life to Benares , accom- 
panying his aged mother, who wanted to lay her bones in the 
Holy City. His business was to recite Puranas and the Vedanta. 
He had numerous Sannyiisls among his pupils. Ho was an in- 
defatigable collector of MSS., and several istinguished Pandits 
of Benares used to borrow MSS. from his collection. He became 
a recognised Pandit of his time and died at the ripe age of 
90 in the year 1894 A.D., leaving a collection of about 3,000 
MSS. and much house property to his sons, Hrsikosa and 
Vidyadhara. Vidyadhara sold a part of his share of the 
paternal collection to the Sanskrit College, Benares, and a ])art 
to German and Englisli MS. (iollectors. HrslkeSa died in May, 
1909, and his share has been secui-ed for the Government of 
India. Pandita Harikrsna Vyasa copied manuscripts himself 
and employed scribes to copy them. He got some manuscripts 
from the Caitanya Matha. Many he got from Dhundupani 
Bhatta, who lived near Kala-Bhairava, and who collected all 
the manuscripts of twenty different Pandits. But the majority 
of his manuscripts came from Mannu Bhunja (a seller of fried 
grain) who used to advance provisions to indigent students 
and Pandits on tlie security of their MSS. and the forfeiture 
of these manuscripts enabled him to make a large collection, 
which he sold to Harikrsna. Harikrsna wrote several tracts in 
Sanskrit and was never slow in expressing his opinion on the 
current religious and social topics of the day. 

(II) Laksmmarayana Kavi was a Bhat Brahmana from 
the Punjab. He was a pupil of Pandita Thakura Datta. He 
was at Benares for 58 years. He was a poet, and wrote 
Sanskrit verses with considerable fluency. Ho died in 1909, 
aged 80. His business was to recite SaptaSati at the temple 
of Annapurna. He also was a noted Pandita of his time, and 
collected a large number of manuscripts from various sources. 
The copy of the Mahabharata in his collection belonged 
originally to Sadananda Vyasa, who was the chief expounder 
of the Puranas at the VyasarPltha at Valujika^Faras in the city 
of Benares.* During the last quarter of the 18th and the first 
quarter of the 19th century, Sadananda Vyasa w^ a very 
popular expounder of the Purftnas, and he acquired jnuoh 
wealth in his profession. He had no son, and Lak^Inarayana 
Kavi got his manuscripts from his widowed daughter. Many 
of Sadananda’s Sanskrit works are to be found in the Benares 
Sanskrit CoUege Library. Laksmlnarayana had a widowed 
daughter-in-law, who sold his collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
•to the Government of India 
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Besides the copy of the Mahabharata above referred to, 
several Samhitas of the Siva Puraha have been acquired, such 
as Rudra Samhita, Bhauma SamhitS., Vayavfya Samhita, Koti- 
rudra Samhita, and so on. Several nighahtus, too, have been 
acquired, such as Eajanighantu, Sarvanigkantanukramanika, 
Madana Vinodanighantu, Bh&vaprakasanighantu, NamarBatn&- 
karanighan^, Gaihanighantu and Amarakosanighantu. 

The Harikrsua-CoUection is specially rich in manuscripts of 
Upanisad literature. Of the Vrhadaranyaka, it contains com- 
mentaiies by Nllakantha and by Nityanandadrama. It is a 
well-known fact that the Vrhadaranyaka commented upon by 
Skhkaracarya belongs to the Kanva^akha of the White Yajui- 
veda. But this collection has vrtti commentaries by Nlla- 
kantba, Dviveda (xanga and by Vasudeva- Brahma Bhagavan on 
the Vrhadaranyaka of the MadhyandinarS&kha of the White 
Yajurveda. There are several IJpanisads in tliis collection, 
commented upon by Damodara SUstr!, a name unknown to 
Aufrecht. The commentary on the Prasna Bhasya by Narayan- 
endra, and Svetasvataropanisadvivaranaby Jhanottama appear 
to be altogether new. In the Bundle containing Nyaya works, 
there are many rare and valuable works, of which Nyaya Kau- 
tuka and Nyaya-siddhanta-samgraha seem to be uiiknown to 
Aufrecht. Of the Vedanta works, Vedanta- Pari jata by Sada- 
nanda with a commentary entitled Vedanta-Parijata-Maniarl by 
the author himsell is not in Aufrecht, but unfortunately the 
MS. is incomplete. Aufrecht says in Vol. I that the name 
Vedanta- Vi bhavana belong to two works, one by Narayana 
Yati, and the other by Narayanacarya. But he corrects the 
statement in Vol. 11 by saying that the work and the com- 
mentary are both by Narayanatirtha. For the statement in 
the first volume his authority is Keilhorn’s list, and for that 
in the second the catalogue of Ulwar manuscripts. The MS. 
No. 8562 of our collection says that the text is by N&rayana 
Yati, and the commentary is by Narayanatirtha. But these 
appear to be one and the same person, as both are disciples of 
Rama Govinda and students of Vasudeva. Of the I'urvaml- 
mamsa, there is a manuscript of a new commentary on the 
Sutras by RameSvara in this collection. S&mkbya-krama- 
Dlpika purports to be the instructions imparted by Kapila to a 
Brahmana, and according to one manuscript to Asuri. It is 
written in the form of the most ancient stage of Sutra Hter- 
ature. The twenty- five Kapila Sutras are imbedded in it. Two 
manuscripts were known to Dr. R&jendra L&la Mittra, a third 
correctly and beautifully written has been acquired for the 
Government. In the Samkhya tradition, Kapila comes as the 
first historical teacher, Asuri the second, Bodhu third, and Pan- 
caSikha fourth. PaficaSikha is mentioned in the S&ntiparva of 
the Mahabharata. Bodhu or Bodhu is known from Chinese 
sources But Asuri is not mentioned in the Mah&bharata at 
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all. He seems to have been forgotten when that great work 
was written. If, as some manuscripts testify, Asuri is one of 
the interlocutors in this work, it is really an important dis- 
covery. It is throughout written in the Sutra form, not in the 
form of comparatively modem Sutras like Kautilya's ArthaSastra, 
Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra and even Panini’s Astadhyayl, but 
in the more ancient form of the Sutras of VaSistha and Gotama. 
Jaimini Sutra^kagika is a commentary on astrological Sutras 
attributed to Jaimini. The commentator is Malay avarma, a 
Rftja of Kumayun. 

Abhinava Gupta was a noted Saiva teacher of Kagmlr. 
A complete copy of his commentary on the Gita has been 
found in the collection acquired from Laksmi Narayana Kavi. 
Sktaranja-kutuhala, a work on chess-play, appears to be new in 
this collection. Samkhya-pradipa, Vidyamaftjarl, Commentary 
on Suryagataka by Valambhatta Payagunde, Nimvaditya- 
prastava, Nimvadityalaghustava and Ratnodyota by CHrafijiva 
are new works found in this collection. 

Of the eight schools of Sanskrit grammar, the Jinendra 
School is the least known. Twelve or thirteen years ago, a 
description of the work appeared in the pages of Indian Anti- 
quary, and a search was at once instituted in Benares, to find 
if a copy of that work was available. At last a manuscript was 
traced in one of the richest Jaina-Upagrayas in that city, and 
a copy procured for Government. From Nepal came two 
manuscripts, one of which, EkallavIra-candarMaharosanat an- 
tra, represents the modern mystic worship of Tantrik Bud- 
dhism. No amount of persuasion would procure the work at 
Kathmundu from the Vajracarj^as there. They say that it is 
their Giihya worship and should not go to profane hands. 
Fortunately, however, the work has been procured this year. 
Sarasamgraha by Ratnakara Misra is a Smriti compilation 
current at Chittagong. It is one of those works by which, on 
the loss of political power, the Brahmanas sought to keep up 
their ascendency in the Hindu society. It is written 
throughout on a thick bark procurable in Assam and Chitta- 
gong only. 

Two volumes of the Notices of Sanskiit Manuscripts are in 
the press, over forty forms of which have been printed off. 
The volumes could not be completed owing to interruptions on 
account of tours, both in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, and 
of Bardic Chronicles. Harikrsna-Vyasa collection of 667 manu- 
cripts have been fully catalogued. 

Search for Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. 

The year under review is the first year of second quin- 
quennial sanction of the Government of India for the Search 
> of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. The Government of India 
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has been pleased to grant a sum of rupees five thousand a year 
during the quinquennial period. 

During the absence of Dr. Ross from India (February- 
August) Mr. G. H. Tipper, M.A., F.G.S., was in charge of 
the work, and under his supervision a general list of the 
manuscripts, on the system of the previous catalogue printed 
under the supervision of Dr. Ross, was prepared. 

On the return of Dr. Ross, travelling Maulavis were sent 
in different parts of India such as Benares, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Lahore and Hyderabad; and some valuable additions have 
been made to the collection. Special attention was paid to 
gathering information about private libraries. In Hyderabad 
the libraries of Nawab Sirtaj Jung, A.D.C. to H.H. the I^izam, 
and of Mulla Abdul Qayyum, deceased, were visited by Maulavi 
Hafiz Nazir Ahmad. The former contains 677 manuscripts and 
2,957 jirinted books, out of which about 120 manuscripts are 
old and in good condition; among the latter are some rare 
and valuable MSS., particulaily the Aurang-namah is of special 
interest. It is a history (in Persian Poetry) of Shah Jahan, 
and of the civil wars among his sons till the accession of 
Aurang Sliah better known in history as Aurangzib. It 
was composed in 1072 A.H. and seems to be the autograph 
copy containing some 7,800 and odd verses : the author appears 
to be one Haqiri. 

The authorities at the request of Dr. Ross kindly per- 
mitted a transcription from the original to be made for the 
Society. 

During the year under review, 164 manuscripts were 
purchased for the total sum of Rs. 3,434, and the collection 
is representative of almost every branch of literature and 
science. 

Of the recent acquisition the following manuscripts are 
of interest : — 

1. At-Tahdib-fit-Tafsii , a very old copy, dated A.H. 674, 
comprising the commentary on the latter half of the eighth 
chapter to the first half of the eleventh chapter of the Quran, 
by Abu Sa’ad Muhsin bin Karamat-al- Ja^iami-al-Baihaqi , who 
flourished in the fifth century of the Muhammadan era. 

2. Bahrul Madahib, a rare and valuable work on theology, 
by an Indian author *Abdul Wahhab al-Qudwa’i al-Qannauji, 
better known as Mun'im Khan, composed in A.H. 1125, and 
dedicated to the king Farrukh Siyar (1124-1131). 

3. Tuhfatul-Masiha, an autograph copy of a very useful 
medical work in Persian, dealing with the properties of simple 
and compound medicine ; ingredients and their chemical 
solutions; diseases and therapeutics; prescriptions and des- 
criptions of herbs with their medicinal properties, with some 
very useful prescriptions and specifics due to the author’s 
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association with hermits and ascetics in course of his wander- 
ings through jungles, composed in 1160-1749 by a Christian 
named Dominic Gregory Yutist (Jesuit) known as Dakhani Beg, 
son of John Yutist. The author belonged to Aleppo, but 
came to India and settled at Shahjahanabad, and subsequently 
at Udaipur under the service of Rana Jagat Singh to whom 
he dedicated this work. 

A list of the drugs and medical ingredients with their 
equivalents in Portuguese is given at the beginning of the 
copy. 

4. A splendid old copy of the Quran beautifully illumi- 
nated at the beginning, once in the possession of the celebrated 
Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan, the first prime minister of the 
Emperor Akbar. A note explaining the way of taking omen 
from the Koran is written in the handwriting of the Khan 
Klianan on the last folio of the MS. Another note at the 
beginning is in the handwriting of Muliammad Salih, the well- 
known author of the Amal-i-Salih, and a distinguished historian 
of Shah Jahan’s time. 

5. A very old copy (apparently written in the fourteenth 
century) of tho ninth volume of the well-known history, by 
‘Izzuddin Abul Husain ash-Shaibani known as Ibn-i-Athir, 
who died in 630 A.H. 

6. A rare and uuii£ue collection of the ten valuable 
treatises (all autographs) by the following ten eminent ‘Ulama^ 
of the 10th century A.H.. who composed these works at the 
request of the distinguished Wazir *Ah Shir Nawa’i (dated A.B.. 
906) for the Qazi of Samarkand, who requested the Wazir 
to send him specimens of their learning, particularly of 
tho subjects in which each of them was supposed to be a 
master. The collection consists of Arabic treatises with a 
Turkish poetical version of the Cliihil Hadis of Jami (died 
898 A.H.) by the Wazir himself. 

(a) A treatise in Arabic on theology, by Saifuddin 

Ahmad Taftazani. 

(b) A treatise in Arabic on the Science of tradition, by 

Amir Jamaluddin Ataullah-al-Husaini, died 926 
A.H. 

(c) A treatise in Arabic on tJie excellence of learning 

and learned men, by ‘Abdul ‘Aziz bin Muhammad 

bin ‘Abdul ‘Aziz al-Abhari, 

(d) A treatise in Arabic on the various readings of the 

Quran, by Hafiz Nasiruddin Qari. 

(e) A treatise in Arabic on Logic, Theology and Science, 

by Kamaluddin Shirwani, died 905 A.H. 

(/) A treatise in Arabic on Logic, by Amir ‘Ataullah 

Mashhadi, died 913 A.H. 

(ff) A treatise in Arabic on Theology, by ‘Ogman. 
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{h) A short commentary on a portion (Mabha^i-Aghlat- 
i-Hiss) of Sharh-i-Mawaqif, by Burhanuddin ‘Ataul- 
lah ar-Razi, died 902 A.H. 

(*) A eommentary in Arabic on ‘Arba'm-i-Navavi, better 
known as the Hadig of Jibrail, by Fasihuddin 
Nizami, died 917 A.H. 

(/) A Turkish poetical version of the Ohihil Hadib of 
Jami , by * Ali Shir, died 906 A.H 

7. As-Sirat-l-Mustaqim wa Mukbalifat-i-Ahl-il-Jahim, a 
controversial work against the Christians and the Jews, by 
Abul *Abbas Ahmad bin Abdul Halim bin Abd-al-Saiam bin 
Taimiyah (died 728 A.H.) — a very rare work, of which the only 
other known copy is in the Berlin Library. 

Other interesting manuscripts will be noted in a later 
and detailed report. In conclusion, the Officer-in-charge of the 
Search wishes to express his satisfaction with the valuable 
work done by Maulavi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad ; the first travelling 
Maulavi of the Society; Maulavi Hasir Razavi, the second 
travelling Maulavi; and Moulavi Abdul Hamid, the resident 
Maulavi. 


Search for Bardic Chronicles. 

In the annual report for the year 1908 it is stated that 
“ during the year Major Baldock resigned his office and Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Sudhakar Dvivedi, of the Benares Sanskrit Col- 
lege, was appointed to supervise and direct this collection of MSS. 
No further progress has been reported.” In fact nothing was 
done during the year under review, and very little during the 
four years since the receipt of the Government of India’s letter 
requesting the Asiatic Society to submit a preliminary report 
on the conservation of Bardic MSS. 

The President, Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., requested 
Mahamahopadliyaya Haraprasad Sh&strl to submit a note 
on the subject. The note was considered in the February Council 
and Pandit Shastrl was appointed to take charge of the work. 
He travelled in Gujrat and R&jputana for two months, from 18th 
September to 18th November, visiting Jaipore, Jodhpore, and 
Baroda, interesting chiefs and leading men of Rajputana and 
Gujrat in the work. At Jaipore the Prime Minister, Nawab 
Sahib, permitted the Shastrl to see all the Thfikur Sahibs 
then residing at the city. The old clciss Thldrur Sahibs, 
who took a pride in their Bardic songs, were all grateful to the 
Government of India for undertaking a conservation of their 
national history which no single State could do with thorough- 
ness, and promised their entire support. The younger genera- 
tion of Th&kur Sahibs, who did not take mucb interest in these 
old-world ballads, were roused to a sense of responsibility in 
this matter and promised to collect their family songs, and to 
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make them over to the Shastrl when he would come again. 
The MahSraja of Baroda took a personal interest in the Bardic 
chronicles, granted the Shastrl a private interview, and pro- 
’ mised to help him in collecting Marhatta and Gujrati ballads in 
Gujrat and Katiawar. His Bevan, Mr. R. C. Dutt, introduced 
the Shastrl to leading men in these provinces and promised 
him every support. It was very little known at the time that 
Mr. Butt would so soon be snatched away from his new sphere 
of activity by the cruel hand of death. Munshi Jagamohanlal, 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja of Ulwar, introduced the 
Shastrl to an All-India Conference of literary men, then silting 
at Baroda; and Sampat Rao Gaikwar, the Maharaja’s brother, 
introduced him to all scholars that take an interest in this 
branch of National Literature. 

At Jodhpore the Barbar under the advice of the enlight- 
ened Rao Bahadur Sukdevaprasad, C.I.E., senior member of 
the Mehakuma Khas, undertook the collection and even the 
publication of the Bardic songs by their own agency and at 
their own cost under the expert supervision of tlie Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The Shastrl was requested to tell them defi- 
nitely what is to be done, and he submitted a note which they 
approved, and according to which they issued orders, and 
appointed men for the collection of Bardic songs throughout 
their dominions. The Maharaja himself took a personal inter- 
est in the matter, and in a private interview assured the Shastrl 
that his government is prepared to do everything to further 
the object of the Government of India. 

The Bardic songs are very little understood outside the 
provinces of Rajputana and Gujrat. Chakur Sahib Bhur 
Singji of Malsisar in Sekhavati, a nobleman thoroughly conver- 
sant with this branch of literature, gave the Shastrl every oppor- 
tunity of learning and understanding the Bardic songs, pre- 
sented him with all books necessary for understanding them, 
and granted him long interviews and introduced him to the 
best and the most learned bards living at Jaipore. The Shastrl 
is grateful to him for all the enlightened trouble he took for him, 
and records publicly the appreciation of his work. At his 
instance, Thakur Sahib KeSari Singji. of Acrol, placed at 
his disposail the valuable collection of Bardic works belonging 
to liis family and freely allowed him to take copies. Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Morardanji, a member of the Mehakuma Khas of 
Jodhpore,* a Carana by caste and himself a bard of superior 
abilities, regarded as one of the foremost men in Jodhpore, was 
really delighted to find that the Government of India is taking an 
interest in what he considered 09 the property of fiis own caste, 
and did everything to make the collection of Bardic collection in 
Marwar a success. Pandit Ramnath Ratnu, a member of 
Kishenghar Council, who was living with Thakur Sahib of 
Malsisar, and who has written a history of Rajputana from 
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Bardic sources, gave much valuable assistance and advice and 
promised to hdp the Shastrl at Kishenghar when he would 
go there. Barhat Balabux, of Hanutia, promised to do any 
amount of editing work for the Asiatic Society. He has de- 
voted his whole life in the collection and elucidation of Bardic 
history in R&jputana. Munshi Deviprasad, an officer in the 
reserved list of the Jodhpur Darbar, was deputed by that 
Durbar to accompany the Shastrl wherever he went. The 
Munshi ’s family migrated from Delhi to Bhopal, from Bhopal 
to Ajmere, and from Ajmere to various States in Rajputana. 
His accurate and extensive knowledge of history written 
in Persian, and the keen interest he feels in the antiquities, 
archfloology, and ethnology of Rajputana was of great sei'vice 
to the Shastrl. Pandit Tukaram Vaman Saligrara, with whose 
assistance Mr. Ak worth made his now classic collection of 
Marhatta ballads, has made another collection of more than 60 
such ballads, and is prepared to place his whole collection at the 
disposal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal under certain condi- 
tions. Ram Ram Murtanda Bhamburkur head clerk to the 
Private Secretary of the Maharaja of Gaikwar, has made a very 
respectable collection of the Marhatta ballads of the (Gaikwar 
family, and is likely to publish them at the cost of the (lalkwar’s 
Government. 

The difficulty of the collection of the Bardic chronicles lies 
in the fact that the greater portion of them are still handed 
down by the word of the mouth. The written literature is 
not even a third of the oral. The bards are proverbially bad 
caligraphists. The little that they have written is illegible to 
otjiers. It lequires to have the services of trained scribes to 
write these songs in legible Nagri, keeping each word distinct 
from the other. Copying the songs, therefore , i*' not only difficult 
but verv costly. But thanks to the interest taken by Mal- 
sisar and other noblemen, such scribes can, with a little search, 
be had in many parts of Rajputana. Two such scribes have 
been already employed by the Shastrl to copy out Suraj- 
prakasa by Karanidana, a classical work on the history of 
Rajputana written about 206 years ago, and the Bardic 
chronicles of the family of Acroi in Jaipore, or what is called 
the Balabhadrot family. 

The area which is to be explored for the purposes of the 
conservation of Bardic chronicles is bounded on the north by 
Delhi, on the south by the Krisna, on the east by Behar, 
and on the west by the Indus. There is no knowing that Bar- 
dic chronicles do not exist beyond these limits. The meaning of 
the word Rajput is very vague. If it means anything definite 
it means any ruling family of high caste. A Rajput can- 
not subsist without a Carana. The Carana lives with the Raj- 
put, shares all his weals and woes and by his songs keeps him 
straight, rouses his spirits in moments of depression, and keeps 
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him in the path of duty. The Rajput gives him land, 
villages, horses, camels, shawls, ornaments, and so forth. Great 
chiefs often grant him Lakh-pasao, i.e,, movable and immovable 
property worth a lac of rupees, sometimes for one song only. 
Mahamahopadhaya Morardanji received such Lakh-pasaos tliree 
times. His grandfather Bahkidas was granted Lakh-pasao 
twice in his life but was three times expelled the country for 
songs which too severely criticised the reigning princes’ actions. 
In Marwar alone the Carans enjoy the revenue of nearly :1S0 
villages with an income of over two lacs of rupees. 

But the Carans are not the only people that write verses 
in Rajput ana. There is a song to the effect that they are 
clever people and they attach themselves to Rajput alone, 
while Bhats write songs for all classes of men. The Bhats 
seem to bo the older people than Carans. They are very 
jealous of the Carans. While Carans say that they keep the 
Rajput straight, the Bhats say that they lead them astray. 
The Bhats had very great influence over the Rajputs duiing 
the earlier centuries of the Muhammadan rule. Witness the 
Prithvirajrasp^ written by Cand Kavi, who was a Bhat. One 
of his descendants, Suradas, the contemporary of Akbar, is still 
regarded as a great poet in Western India. The Bhats say 
that they are Brahmins, the Carans claim a divine descent. 
They think that they were descended from the celestial song- 
sters, Carans. 

Besides Bhats and Carans there are Badoas, the genealo- 
gists, who keep the genealogies of all castes; they also write 
songs in honour of their clients. The Dhulies or drummers, who 
live by beating drums on all ceremonial occasions, also write 
historic songs. Bir Bhan, an old Bardic work, was written by a 
Dhuli. Sevakas, a class of Sakadvipi Brahmanas, who officiate 
in the religious ceremonies of the Jains, also compose Bardic 
songs. In some parganas of Marwar these are very influential. It 
sometimes so happens that Rajputs themsloves are writers, and 
their compositions are certainly valuable. Maharaja Man Sing, 
of Jodhpur, who led an eventful life during the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, was not only a patron of bards, but 
he was a bard himself. The Brahmins also do compose. They 
compose not only in vernacular but also in Sanskrit. Ajitodaya 
and Abhayodaya, describing the warlike operations of A jit Sing 
and Avaya Sing, Rajas of Marwar in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, are written by a Brahmin poet, and are, to all 
intents and purposes. Bardic chronicles. 

Not oidy Hindus but Jains also compose.- Among the 
Bardic chroniclers there are mfiany Jaina Banias. The Jaina 
monks, too, compose songs. The Rasas in Gujrat, from which 
Mr. Forbes drew liis materials for theRasmalft, and the Dhads in 
Rajputana, have been found in Jain Up&Srayas. The Dh&d^ 
not always Bardic, but they often contain Bardic songs. Nearly 
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300 ph&^ have recently been published by Pandit Ramkaran 
of the historical Buptar of Jodhpur. 

In the Muhammadan State of Tonk and in Bharatpore there 
are Mahammadan Bhats who compose Bardic songs. 

In the Marhatta country the Bardic songs or Povadas are 
composed by a caste called Gandhftlis. The great Sivaji im- 
mediately after storming the fort of Singhar sent for a Gan- 
dh&li and asked him to write a Povada. Povada is still extant. 
It is a long and spirited ballad in which Sivaji is the hero. The 
Launias are generally love songs, but they often celebrate histori- 
cal incidents. Anandafandi is a well-known writer of Launias. 
The Katars sung or recited rapidly like the whirl of a sword are 
also liistorical songs among the Marhattas. 

From the above it will be plain that these songs are written 
in Marhatti, Gujrati, Hindi, and in all the various dialects of 
Rajputana, but the Rajputs and the Bards of Rajputana 
invariably say that their songs are either in Pihgal or in Bingal. 
Pihgal is a well-known word. It is the name of the first and 
most celebrated writer in Sanskrit on Prosody. From his name 
the art of Prosody has come to be termed Pingal. In Rajputana 
all songs in religious, amorous, and descriptive subjects are said 
to be Pingal, and all Bardic historical songs Dingals. It was 
extremely difSicult to understand the difference between the two. 
Some say the distinction is that of style, others again that the 
distinction is in versification only, and every one is prepared to 
support this theory by facts. What is called Bingal by one 
scholar is called Pihgal by another. I was told at Jaipur that 
the great work entitled VamSabhaskara composed at Bundi by 
Barhat Surajmal, recently published from Jodhpur in nine 
volumes, is composed in the best Bingal, but at Jodhpur it is re- 
garded as Pihgal. But it is believed that the explanation of Bih- 
gal as given by MahamohopSdhyay Morardanji is most reason-, 
able. He says that its substratum is Marubhasa or Marwari, 
which is an Ungad bhasS., unpolished language. He compares it 
with Bagar, a stone in its natural state, or a lump of earth. It 
takes words from Sanskrit, various Prakrits, and various 
vernaculars, but corrupts them in an awful manner to suit the 
rhyme, rhythm, alliteration, and what is called Varnamaitrl or 
similarity of sounds. The rules of versification are the same in 
Pihgal as in Bingal. The style also is the same. So according to 
Mor&rdan, it is a language current among the bards based upon 
Marwari in which Sanskrit, Prakrit, and vernacular words are 
corrupted to suit the ear. As an instance of the corruption, he 
says that the word Bagar has been corrupted into Bingal to alli- 
terate with Pingal. Though it is an Ungaid bb&sa, unpolished lan- 
guage, it has many ko^ or dictionaries. The Hambir Nftma- 
m3>l& is learnt by rote by every bard. A copy of the Pihgal- 
kosa, a more recent work, has been secured for the Gov- 
ernment of India, and a larger kosa work of two C&rans, 
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father and son, containing 1,000,000 words is to be found at 
Jodhpur. 

It would be a serious omission not to mention the name of 
Rev. Dr. Macalister of Jaipur who most generously gave, in 
perpetual loan, the collection ho had mode of Hindi MSS. to 
the Society. It contains one very valuable Bardic MS., 
namely, a collection of Vats. The liistorical literature of 
Rajputana is classified according to its degree of credibility 
into (I) Khyats, well known, historical (II) Vats, known fiis 
facts, may be historical or not (III) Danto-katha, legends of 
uncertain credibility (IV) Gup, story-telling, known to be 
incredible. 

Though it is an Ungad bhasa or an unpolished language the 
gifted Brahmana of the historical Duftar, Ramkaran , has pre- 
pared a very useful grammar of the Marubhasa which forms the 
substratum of the Dingal. 

The importance of these Bardic chronicles lies in the his- 
torical information they afford. Dates are often given, but 
oftener not given. But they can always be ascertained, and 
sometimes very accurately, from Persian sources. The histori- 
cal information shows the Hindu side of the question, and unless 
the Hindu and the Muhammadan side of every historical prob- 
lem is carefully weighed, a true history of India cannot be 
written. For the history of Rajputana these chronicles very 
often afford the only reliable information. 

But the editing of these songs and these chronicles is a 
work of great difl&culty. Each song should be preceded by 
the historical incident which gives rise to the song, and should 
be followed by a literary commentary, as the Dingal is a very 
difficult language, and as sometimes words, current when the 
songs were written, have become obsolete or obsolescent. In 
the current language of Rajputai^a the songs should have two 
commentaries, the Vatartha and the Aksarartha, ».e., the histori- 
cal commentary and the word-for-word commentary. The diffi- 
culty of making these commentaries is enhanced by the fact 
that similar and same names are often found in Rajput history. 
But fortunately Thakur S§.hib Bhursimgji of Malsisar has 
set an example how these difficulties are to be overcome. He 
has published a work entitled Vividhasaingraha containing much 
Bardic matter with well-ascertained historic incident for each 
song. It is very useful. It is sure to be a guide to future 
editors, but it wanted a literary commentary, and he has print- 
ed off, and is about to publish, a real Bardic work entitl^ the 
Mahar&nS. -YaSahprak&Sa with both historioai and literary com- 
mentary in easy Hindi. 

The collection of Bardic chronicles, written and oral, and 
their publication in critical editions is, what is thought of in the 
present report. Their translation into English would be a ques- 
tion of time. 
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In view of the interest evinced by the chiefs and the lead* 
ing families of Rajput&na and Gujrat, it is desirable that the 
work in search of Bardic chronicles should be continued, and 
if other states follow the example set by the enlightened Darbar 
of Jodhpur, the work will be easy and less costly, and the 
Government of India would earn the gratitude of their Hindu 
subjects for their endeavour to preserve the historical literature 
of Western India, as they have done by the conservation of 
Sanskrit and Persian manuscripts. 


The Report having been read, and some copies having 
been distributed, the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padiiyaya, Vice-President, delivered an address. 


Annual Address, 1900. 

Gentlemen, 

During the last four years, it has been my privilege to ad- 
dress the Society thrice on tire occasion of our annual gatherings. 
Twelve months ago, when at the end of the second term of my 
office as President 1 reviewed the history of the Society during 
the last quarter of a century, I hoped, in the year following, to 
listen to a learned and brilliant discourse from my distinguished 
friend Sir Thomas Holland. The absence of Sir Thomas Hol- 
land, however, has deprived us not only of his able guidance 
but also of what would undoubtedly have proved one of the 
most striking of our long series of Presidential addresses. No 
one regrets more keenly than Sir Thomas himself his inability 
to address us this evening, and it is at his special request that 1 
have undertaken to review in brief outline the present position 
of the Society, and the progress of our work during the past 
year, and I trust I may claim your indulgence, however im- 
perfect the execution of my task may be. 

The first point upon which one naturally feels tempted to 
dwell on such an occasion, is the steady continuance of our 
material prosperity. The growth of the numerical strength of 
the Society, to which I referred on the last occasion, has been 
maintained with undiminished vigour. In fact, during the last 
six years the strength of the Society has been increased by 
nearly forty per cent. We are indebted to the members of the 
Medical profession, in a considerable measure, for this accession 
of strength. It is a matter of some satisfaction that the 
Council has now found it possible to provide a special grant for 
the formation of a Reference Medical Library, and the sum of 
Rs. 3,000, sanctioned for this purpose, will be spent in the 
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course of tlie present and the next year. I trust 1 may be 
permitted to express the hope that tliis allotment will be regar- 
ded as a practical proof of the desire of the Council to meet the 
special needs of one of the most important sections of the 
Society, and I feel no doubt that if a larger number of members 
is attracted to the Society by the formation of a Referenci^ 
Library and by reason of the satisfactory arrangements made by 
our enthusiastic Medical Secretary Dr. Rogers for the supply of 
medical periodicals, a still more liberal grant would be found 
possible in future years. 

The most important point in connection with the internal 
administration of the Society during the last year, is the 
decision about the creation of Fellowships, to be conferred 
solely in recognition of literary and scientific work. It cannot 
be denied that a membership of the Asiatic Society does not 
import any recognition of original work, and as such, has little 
or no attraction to the modest scholar whose main object is the 
advancement v')f knowledge. To alter the constitution of the 
Society so as to restrict admission only to persons distinguished 
for research, would obviously narrow the field of supply, and 
might, indeed, in a brief space of time, prove suicidal. On the 
other hand, if the prestige and reputation of the Society are to 
be maintained undiminished, the object can be attained only by 
the enrolment, as members, of distinguished workers in the 
different branches of historical, philological, and scientific acti- 
vity. With the formation, however, of important departments 
of State, devoted to the furtherance of scientific research in 
^pecial branches, with the simultaneous increase in the number 
of special societies for the promotion of different branches of 
knowledge, and with increased facilities for the publication of 
original researches of any degree of value and importance, ’it 
w'ould be idle to expect that any considerable proportion of th(' 
lesearch carried on in this country should, as it was a century 
ago, be communicated for the first time to the learned work 
through the medium of our publications. The practical mono- 
poly which we then enjoyed in this respect, has long since 
disappeared, and if we desire still to attract to our ranks the 
best amongst the original workers in this country, we must be 
prepared to create a distinction which would be valued as a 
recognition of merit by people engaged in the task of widening 
the bounds of knowledge. The fellowships which have now 
been instituted, and the first appointments to which will be 
made to-night, will, I trust, prove the means of adding substan- 
tially to our strength. The success of the -experiment will 
depend elitirely upon the wisdom with which it is conducted. 
If we never forget, that these fellowships are to be conferred 
solely in recognition of historical, philological, or scientific work, 
irrespective of personal considerations of rank and position, if 
in other words, we always jealously seek in this matter to 
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maintain the reputation of the Society as a learned body, I am 
confident that the distinction will be regarded as worthy of 
attainment by all scientific workers in our ranks. 

There is only one other matter relating to the internal 
management of the Society to which I must make a passing 
reference before 1 deal with the work of the year. Our building, 
now more than a century old, has proved to the members of this 
generation a costly and burdensome inheritance. We are 
indebted to Mr. Biirkill for the advance which has been made 
with the scheme of a new building for the Society, which miaht 
prove adequate for our growing needs, and might at the same 
time prove a source of income for the maintenance and 
expansion of our legitimate work. The land on which oui 
present building stands, received by us as a gift from the 
Government, is an asset of considerable value, and if it is 
properly laid out, there can be no question tliat a profitable 
building scheme may be developed. In matters, however, 
where large sums of money are involved, and an unprofitable 
investment may lead to financial disaster, wc must necessarily 
proceed with caution. I trust, however, t hat the scheme now in 
hand will shortly be placed on a thorouglily sound financial basis 

In the course of the last twelve months, we have lost from 
our ranks two distinguished workers to whose memory a 
passing tribute is imperatively called for on an occasion like 
this. By the death of Sir George King, we have lost one 
of our brilliant members whose writings have considerably 
enhanced the reputation of the Society. He was not only a 
devoted worker in the field of Indian Botany, but deliberately 
chose our publications for the communication of many of his 
researches to the learned world, and his monumental work on 
the Flora of the Malayan Peninsula, of which one instalment 
was published so late as May last, will long be remembered 
as one of the most notable contributions to our Journal in 
recent years. l)r. Theodor Bloch, who joined the vSocietv 
about 13 years ago, and was for some years its Philological 
Secretary, has been ejut away in the prime of life, while in the 
pursuit of important researches in the field of Indian History 
and antiquities. He was a scholar of extraordinarily varied 
attainments, and an examination of his published works proves 
conclusively how heavy a loss has been caused by his premature 
death to investigations in the field of Indian Archaeology. 

I shall now turn for a moment to a brief review of the 
activities of our members in the different domains of research 
during the last twelve months. It is a matter for congratulation 
that the papers contributed are, on the whole, of a high 
standaid of excellence and will tend to maintain the reputation 
of the Society. 

In the field of Sanskrit studies, we had an important 
paper from Mr. Ambicacharan Sen, of a somewhat controversial 
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character. Mr. Son has been encatred in systematically in- 
vestigating the history of the Hero-Gods of the Rig Veda, and in 
the present paper which deals with Trita, he has arrived at a 
conclusiofi different from that of Profe^isor Macdonell of 
Oxford. Mr. Sen maintains that this so-called Hero-God was a 
human being, whereas the learned Oxford Professor rejtarda him 
as a personification of fire or lightning. The question is 
obviously of considerable interest from an anthropoloizical point 
of view, and the grounds of the respective theories deserve a 
fresh examination and comparison. 

In the field of historical research, we had a number of 
important papers beginnitig with the Buddhistic period and 
terminating with comparatively recent times. Mr. Nanda Lai 
Doy deals with the monastery at Bikramsila where the last 
Buddhist University in the Kingdom of Magadh was founded 
and maintained. He inclines to the conclus’on that the 
University was e'^tablished about the middle of the eighth 
contury of the (liristian era, a view which remains to be 
supported by independent testimony. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastii and Dr. Satis (liandra Vidyabhusan have 
also made notable contributions in the field of Buddhistic 
research. The former has discovered a new manuscript of the 
Buddha Chari ta in Nepal, which supjilies many defects in manu- 
scripts hitherto available. He has also brought to light an 
unknown epic by the famous Buddhist author Aswaghose. Dr. 
Satis diandra has given an account of a large number of 
Sanskrit works on Grammar, Prosody and Lexicography which 
have been recovered from Tibet. It is now clear beyond 
reasonable doubt that the Tibetan Monks continued their task 
of translation of Sanskrit works quite as late as the (md of the 
seventeenth century, and if wo can induce a sufficient numbei 
of Sanskrit scholars to undertake the study of Tibetan, we are 
sure to recover from Tibetan sources valuable Sanskrit works 
which have long disappeared fioni this country. 

When wo como down to more modern times,* we have 
interesting historical questions examined in several papers by 
well-known members of the Society. Babu Rakhal Das 
Banerjee traces the history of Saptagram or Satgaon from tln^ 
time of its conquest by the Mahomedans to the period of the 
Portuguese Settlement. To this paper is appended a valuable 
note by Dr. Bloch in which he edits an inscription not included 
among those deciphered by the late Prof esor Blochmann. Babu 
Rakhal Das Banerjee has also discussed the Mathura inscriptions 
in the Indian Museum, th^ true reading and import of which 
had previously led to some difference of opinion among well- 
known scholars. Babu Manomohan Chakra varti, who has for 
many years past made a special study of problems connected 
with" tlie early history of Bengal, has given us valuable articles 
on the temples of Bengal, and has also dealt with several disputen 
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and doubtful events during the early Mahomedan period, spe- 
cially problems connected with the five successive capitals of 
Bengal during Mahomedan Rule. The only other paper in this 
department which demands prominent mention is the Memoir 
of Dr. Ross on Birds in Turki, Manchoo and Chinese. Our 
enthusiastic Philological Secretary also invited the attention 
of the members of the Society to the life and writings of the 
Hungarian scholar Csoma de Koros, the value of whose work as 
that of a pioneer in the field of Tibetan research can never be 
over-estimated, and we are anxiously awaiting the publication 
of the unique work on Tibetan vocabulary by the Hungarian 
scholar which has been undertaken by Dr. I^ss and Dr. Satis 
(yhandra Vidyabhushan. 

In the domain of Pure and Applied Science, we have had a 
number of important papers. Professor Syamadas Mookerjee 
hsis continued his researches on the theory of Osculating Conics, 
which contain the germs of a general theory of great importance 
and wide application. In the field of Chemistry, we had papers 
practical importance from Mr. Hooper and Babu Bidhu 
Bhusan Dutt, the latter of whom has analysed the constituents 
of two well-known famine foods. In the field of Zoology, there 
were valuable notes by Dr, Annandaleand Mr. Chowdhuri, while 
Dr. Travers Jenkins gave us an interesting discourse on Sea- 
fishing. To these must be added the Monograph on Sea snakes 
by Major Wall, published as a Memoir during the course of the 
year. In the department of Botany, we had more than one 
paper likely to prove to be of great practical importance. Of 
these, the most important aie the contributions of Mr. 
Leake on Indian Cottons and of Mr. Stebbing on a peculiar 
kind of parasites destructive of oaks in the Himalayas. We 
had also interesting notes by Mr. Burkill on varieties of the 
Lemon oil grass, and on two well-known Indian drugh. To these 
must be added an elaborate paper by Professor Bruhl in which 
he examines the subject of recent plant immigrants into Bengal. 
In the department of Anthropology, there were only two papers, 
but both of them of very special interest. Dr. Annandale and 
Mr. Pettigrew have both dealt with the subject of the theory 
of souls, the former among the Malay as and the latter amongst 
the people of Manipore in North Eastern India. A comparison 
of the two papers brings into prominence the fundamentally 
distinct notions on the subject which prevail amongst people in 
different grades of civihzation, a distinction likely to be 
obscured, if not overlooked, when notions so widely different 
are sought to be represented by the same English word. 

I feel myself incompetent to review even in the barest 
outline the work of the Medical Section. But there is one 
Resolution of that section, which will, I am sure, meet with 
universal approval from all persons interested in the mitigation 
of the sufferings of humanity. That Resolution emphasises 
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the paramount necessity for the establislimeiit of a propeily 
equipped sanitorium for the treatment of phthisis, a mode of 
treatment which has produced the most beneficial result in 
other civilized countries. This Resolution was presented by 
our President to His Excellency tlie Viceroy who is the Patron 
of our Society. 1 trust that, even in these times of financial 
stress, the complete fulfilment of the object in view will not be 
unduly delayed. One may, I hope without offence, further 
venture to maintain the opinion that if the major portion, if 
not the whole, of the funds raised for the purpose of a Marble 
Memorial to Her late Majesty the Queen Empress were devoted 
to the foundation of an institution for the amelioration of 
suffering humanity, it would be more consonant to the wishes 
of the people amongst whom the memory of the good Queen 
will ever be held in loving remembrance as that of the Mother 
of her beloved subjects. 

There are three other departments of activity in whicli 
tiotable work has been accomplished by members of the Society 
during the last twelve months. The publication of Sanskrit 
and Arabic Works in the Bibliotheca Indica has made steady 
])rogress throughout the year. In the branch of Sanskrit studies 
the most important publications undoubtedly are the editions 
of the ancient work on Ritual by Govila which have nearly been 
completed under the able editorship of Pundit Chandrakanta 
Tarkalankar who possesses a deep and wide knowledge of the vast 
literature on the subject. We have also made an important 
advance in the matter of publication of Jain Works, one of which 
dealing with the subject of Logic was composed in the eighth 
century and is being edited by Dr. Satis Chandra, whilst the 
other dealing with the life and teaching of Santinath, the 
famous Jain Saint, is being edited by Munindra Bijoy. In the 
department of Arabic studies, where our members, in recent 
years, have not indicated the same measure of activity as in the 
department of Sanskrit studies, we have, I am glad to be able 
to say, evidence of solid work well advanced or accomplished. 
The most important is undoubtedly the edition brought out 
by Dr. Ross of Abu Turab’s History of Guzrat. The work 
appears to have been composed towards the end of the sixteenth 
century and gives a valuable account of the history of Bahadur 
Shah, his wars with Humayun and the conquest of Guzrat 
by Akbar. Other historical works of considerable importance 
have also been pushed forward during the year. Of these, I 
need only mention the translations of the Akbarnama and Ma- 
asir-ul-Umara by an ex-preside]\t of the Society, Sir. Beveridge. 
The former deals with the history of the reign of Akbar by his 
great minister Abdul Fazl, and the latter gives the bio- 
graphies of the great Amirs of the Indian Empire from the 
beginning of the reign of Akbar to the end of the 17th cen- 
tury. Both the works are valuable as authorities upon the 
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most brilliant period of Mogul rule in this country, and it is 
to be trusted, that the completion of these translations mil not 
be further delayed. 

The search for Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic manuscripts 
lias been sedulously pursued during the year just brought to a 
close. It has some time been supposed, even by well-informed 
peoy)le, that as the search for Sanskrit manuscripts has been 
vigorously carried on now for a quarter of a century, wo can 
only hope in future to come across duplicates of well-known 
works, and the discovery of unknown treasures can hardly be 
expected. How erroneous such an opinion is, is amply 
illustrated by the success which has attended the labours of 
Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri in this direction. In the course of 
the last twelve months, the Sastri has been able to secure from 
Benares two extensive collections of manuscripts formerly 
owned by two families of well-known pandits and manus(*ript 
collectors. It will necessarily take many years before tliesc 
collections, which have been catalogued, are minutely examined 
and their contents made available to Sanskrit scholars. It is 
sufficient to state on the present occasion that they include a 
copy of the Maliabharat, portions of the Shivapuran, commen- 
taries on the Upanishads, a new commentary on the Purva 
Mimansa and a Shaiva commentary on the Bhagabadgita 
These and the other manusi‘rii)ts require careful scrutiny, and 
it is a matter for regret that amongst tlie younger generation of 
Sanskrit scholars, we have not got a sufficient number of trained 
and entliusiastic workers, ready to devote themselves to thi^ 
difficult task of appraising the new materials brought to light. 
It is manifest that the publication of complete editions ol those 
works must take many years, even if funds an* ever forth- 
coming. But it is quite practicable to have full summaries of 
the contents of the new works, indicating ade(|uately the points 
of divergence fiom existing works or commentaries on the same 
subject, and it would not be much to our credit if work of this 
description is indefinitely delayed. 

The search for Arabu* and Persian manuscripts has also 
been energetically conducted during the year, and a large 
number of manuscripts, representing almost every branch of 
literature and science, has been secured, several of which are 
distinctly interesting from an Indian point of view. Of these, 
the most notable is a splendid copy of the Koran beautifully 
illuminated, which originally belonged to the first Prime 
Minister of the Emperor Akbar, and subsequently passed 
into the possession of a distinguished historian of the lime 
of Shah Jehan. Here also it is obviously impossible, with the 
limited funds at our disposal, to hope for the early publication 
of any considerable portion of the new works brought to light, 
and what is urgently needed is a full and detailed account 
^ of works hitherto unpublished. 
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There is only one other topic to wliich I would briefly 
invite your attention this evening before I bring niy address 
to a close. For several years past, we have had at our dis- 
posal the sum granted by the Government for tlie search of the 
Bardic chronicles of the Rajputs. We have hitherto found if 
impossible to make any satisfactory arrangement even for a 
preliminary survey of the work to be undertaken. Fortunate- 
ly, Maharnahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri, on his retirement 
from the Principalshijr of the Sanskrit folloge, found it po8sibl(‘ 
to devote his time to an enquiry into this fascinating subject, 
and the offer of his services was gladly accepted by the Society. 
He travelled in (lujrat ind Hajputana for two months last >ear, 
and the information collected by him furnishes a tolerably 
accurate idea of the nature and extent of the work to be accom- 
plished. It is beyond dispute that many of these chronicles 
have, from time to time, been reduced to writing, but many 
more still exist only in the form of ballads and songs in the 
memory of professional and hereditary Bards, 8(‘atterod through- 
out the various Rajput States. What is required, therefore, is 
not merely to collect manuscripts, more or less accurate, of the 
chronicles, but to take down and reduce to writing the ballads 
handed down by word of mouth from generation to generation 
Work of this description has been undertaken and accomplished 
in other civilized countries, notably in England, Scotland, and 
Denrnai’k. In Denmark, as is well-known the distinguished 
scholar Grundtvig was enabled to make a collection of ancient 
popular ballads fairly complete and representative of the 
national chai’acter, only by mearu of national help. All 
Denmark combined to help him in his labours, and school- 
masters and clergymen in retired nooks whore tradition longest 
lingers, actively engaged themselves in taking down ballads from 
the mouths of the people. If, therefore, we are to undertake 
a complete collection of the Bardic chronicles of Rajputana, we 
must have a systematic organisation for reducing to writing 
the ballads as they are recited bv the Bards, and obviously 
this can be accomplished successfully only with the active co- 
operation of the Rajput Chiefs themselves. If this work is 
accomplished, as 1 trust it may, we shall have collected first- 
hand materials for a proper appreciation of the history and an- 
tiquities of one of the most important and interesting branches 
of the Indian race. It must not be overlooked, however, that 
the study of the materials when collected, must prove to be a 
task not wholly free from linguistic difficulties, as the 
chronicles, whether reduced, to writing or recited from mouth 
to mouth, are not composed in one uniform dialect. This, 
however, is a matter which ought not to stand in the way of 
an early and a systematic effort to collect and preserve the 
materials which may otherwise disappear, and become irre- 
coverable before the lapse of many vears. 
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I trust I have said enough to convince people unacquaint- 
ed with the precise nature of the work in which our members 
are engaged, that the field for research in Indian history, 
philology, antiquities and science, is by no means restricted or 
exhausted. It may be conceded that discoveries of an epoch- 
making character cannot be made every twelve months, but 
there is no room for dispute that solid work on an extensive 
scale is accomplished by our workers from year to year, and in 
spite of their sustained effort, much remains yet to be accom- 
plished. Investigations into many a recondite problem of 
Indian liistory and of the development of different branches of 
the Indian race have yet to be undertaken and vigorously 
pushed forward, and scholarly men of the younger generation 
may rest assured that their labours in these fields will be amply 
repaid. It is not in the lot of every man to be a Jones or a 
Prinsep, but that is no reason why a modest scholar should lose 
heart and abandon a field where so many others before him 
have worked with profit in the cause of the advancement of 
knowledge. 


- -O - 


The Chairman announced the result of the election ot 
Ofiicers and Members of Council for 1910 as follows * — 

President, 

T. H. D. La Touche, Esq., B.A. (Cantab), F.C S. 

V ice- Presidents. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyava, O.S.I., J).L 
D.Sc., K.R.S.E. 

C. Thibaut, Esq., Ph.I)., C.l.E. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. J. Drury, M.B., I.M.S. 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

General Secretary G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F.G.S. 
Treasurer — D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S. 

Additional Secretaries. 

Philological Secretary: — E. D. Ross, Esq., Ph.D. 

Natural History Secretary : — I. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 
Anthropological Secretary: — N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc.. 
C.M.Z.S., F.L.S. 
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Joint Philological Secretary : — Maliamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

Medical Secretary: — Major L. Rogers, M.D., B.S., I.M.S. 

Other Members of Council. 

H. G. Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M. 

Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., H.L. 

The Hon. Abdulla al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Esq., M.A., LIj.D. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, M.D., F.R.C.S., D.P.H., I.M.S. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holm wood, I.O.S. 

E. P. Harrison, Esq., Ph.D. 

Lieut.J'olonel 1). C. Phillott. 

The Cliairman also announced that the following gentlemen 
were elected as Fellows of the Society by a majority of votes : — 
Dr. N. Annandale, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyava, C.S.I., M.A. 
D.L., D.Sc., F.R.A S., F.R.S.E. 

I. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A. F.L.S. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A. 

Sir Thomas HoUand, K.C.I.E., D.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.G.S.,F.R.S. 
D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S. 

T. H. D. LaTouche, Esq., B.A.,P.G.S. 

Babu Monmohan Chakravarti , M.A., B.L. 

Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, D.Sc. 

Major L. Rogers, M.D., B.S., F.R.(\P F.R.C S., I.M.S. 

Dr. E. D. Ross, Ph.D. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D., 
M.R.A.S. 

Dr. G. Thibaut, Ph.D., (^I.E. 

Dr. M. W. Travers, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

A. Venis, Esq., M.A. 

Dr. G. T. Walker, M.A., F.R.S. 

The Meeting was then resolved into tlie Ordinary General 
Meeting. 

T. H. D. LaTouche, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., Predident, in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-one presen tation^ were announced. 

The General Secretary reported : — 

1. That Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Bytheil, R.E., Lala Lajput 
Rai, Rev. J. Culshaw, and Babu Jadu Nath Sen had expressed 
a wish to withdraw from the Society. 
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2. That Babu Muksoodan Das and Mr. A. M. T. Jackson 
were dead. 

The following five gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members • — 

Ur. 8. K. Sen, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), 115, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. E. Vredenburg, 
seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; Mr. W. U. Buchan, I.C.S., 
proposed by Mr. H. G. Graves, seconded by Captain F. 
H. Stewart, I.M.S.; Sri Bam Paplai, B.A., Extrajudicial Assist- 
ant Commissioner, Delhi, proposed by Mir Nasir Ali Khan 
Bahadur, seconded by Mr. J. P. Thompson; Mr. Manahar Lai, 
M.A., Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
proposed by Dr. G. Thibaut, seconded by Lieut .-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott ; Mr. Thomas Hanson Kingdon, proposed by Mr. W. R. 
Criper, seconded by Major L. Rogers, T.M.S. 

The following papers were read 

1. Some remarks on Mundari Phonology and its treatments 
in the Records of the Linguistic 8urv> y of India. —By Rev. Mr. 
(\ Mehl. Communicated hy the Philological Secretary. 

2. The Rupee and hidian Prices.— By H. R. Perrott. 
Communicated hy the Cental Secretary. 

These papers will be published in a siibsecpieiit number of 
the Journal. 

3. Lisu Tribes of Barma-China Frontier. — Hy Rose and 

J. CoGGiN Brown. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

4. Mote on the strength of sulphuric acid solution used in 
secondary cells in India. — By E. P. Harrison, Ph.D. 

This pa}ier will be published in a subsequent number ot tlie 
Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 9th 
February, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut.- Colonel F. P, Maynard, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. Adrian Caddy, Lieut.-Colonel C. R. M. Green, I.M.S., 
Captain R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S. , Captain D. McCay.I M.S., Captain 
J, W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Nott, I.M.S. , 
Major F. O’Kinealy, I.M.S., Captain H. B. Steen, I.M.S., Major 
JLi. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 
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Visitors M t, C. N. David, Captain A. E. J. Lister, 
I.M.S., Major E. A. Newman, I M.S., Dr. D. Pratt, Dr Atindra- 
natli Sen. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Captain Megaw, I.M.S., sliowed a case of pneumothorax 
treated successfully by a new method, and one of stricture of 
the oesophagus treated by fibrolysin. 

Major F. O’Kinealy, I.M.S., gave a demonstration of 
Direct Laryngotrac'heoscopy. 

The Honorary Medical Secretary announced that the Coun- 
cil had sanctioned the sum of Rs. 3,000 for the purchase of 
books for the Medical Reference Library. 

Lieut .-Colonel Noit, I.M.S. , proposed, and Major O’Kinealy , 
I.M.S., seconded, a vote of thanks to the Council, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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The Hon. Dr. Abdulla al-Mamun Suhraward}*, 
M.A , D.LMT., hL.D,, Barrifiter-at-Law. 34, 
Elliott Bitad, Oahntta. 

Abdul-Kalnm Azad, Maulavi. Bombay. 

iVbdnl Latif, Syf»d, Deputy Magistral e. 
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dar. hangar Toli, Bankipore. 

Abul Faiz Muhammad Abdul Ali, m.a., Deputy 
Magistrate. Netrokona, Myrnt^nsingh. 

Ahmad Hasain Khan, Munshi. Jhelum. 

Ahmud, Shams-ul-Ulama Maulavi. 3, Mau- 
laviR Lane, Calcutta. 

Aksliaya Kumar Maitra, u.a., ii.l. Rajshahi. 

Ali Bilgi*ani, Sayid, b.a., a.e.r.m,, f.u.s, 

Ohudderghant, Hyderabad. 

Ali Hussain Khan, Nawab. Lucknow. 

Allan, Dr. Alexander Smith, M.ii. 3, Esp'an- 
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R. 
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N.R. 
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H. 
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N.R. 
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L.M. 
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N.R. 
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N.R. 
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R. 


Ambica Cburan Sen, i.c.8. (retired). 57, 
Lamdowne Itoad^ Calcutta, 

Amrita Lai Bose, Pramatist. 9-2, Bam 
Chandra Maitra*8 Lane^ Calcutta. 

Amrita Lai Sircar, Dr., f.c.s. 51, Sankari- 
tolla Lane, Calcutta. 

Amnlya Cbaran Gbosb Vidyabhusana. 66, 
Manicktolla Street, Calcutta, 

Anderson, Major Adam Bivers Steele, b.a., 
M.B., D.P.H., C.M.z.s., i.M.s. Europe. 

Anderson, J. A. Europe. 

♦Annandale, Nelson, d.sc., c.m.z.s.. Superinten- 
dent, Indian Museum. Calcutta. [cutta. 

Ashgar, A. 8, European Asylum Lane, Cal- 

Ashton, Ralph Percy. 4, FairLie Place, 
Calcutta. 

Ashutosh ChaudhuH, Barristei'-at-Law. 47, 
Old Balhjgunge, Calcutta. 

^Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon*ble Mr. 
Justice, M.A., D.L., F.R.A.8., p.R.s.ifi., Judge, 
High (yourt. Calcutta. 

Aulad Hasan, Khan Bahadur, Sayid, Inspector 
of Registration. Dacca. 

Baden- Powell, Baden Henry, m.a., c.i.e. 
Ferlys Lodge, 29, Banbury Boad, Oxfoid, 
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Baker, His Honour Sir Edward Norman, 
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Bengal. Calcutta. 
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Ifoiver Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

Ban Behari Kapur, Raja, c.s.i. Burdtoan, 

Barker, Robert Arnold, m.d., f.g.s. Fairfield, 
Oxford Boad, Beading, Berkshire, England. 

Barnes, Herbert Charles, m.a., i.c.s.. Magistrate 
and Collector. Shillong. 

Barnes, James Hector, B.sc., P.i.c., F.c.s., Prin- 
cipal, Punjab Agricultural College, and 
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pur, Punjab. 

Barrow, John Rothney, Inspector of Schools. 
Jorhat, Assam. 

Bartlett, Edward William John. 4, Esplan- 
ade, East, Calcutta. 
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N.R. 
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F.M. 
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N.R. 
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N.R. 
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R. 
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H. 
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N.R. 
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N.R. 
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R. 
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[ N.R. 
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N.R. 
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R. 
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R. 
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A. 

1901 June 5. 

R. 
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Brown, William Barclay, i.c.s.. District and 
Sessions Judge. Kamrup. 

Browning, Colin Harington, m.a, Shillong. 

Briihl, Paul Johannes, Civil Engineering 
College, feibpur, Howrah. [Europe. 

Buchanan, Lieut.-Col. Walter James, i.m.s. 

♦Burkill, Isaac Henry, m.a., R^orter on Eco- 
nomic Products to the Government of 
India. Calcutta. 
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Date of Election, 

1896 .lau. 8. N,R. Bum, Richard, i.c.s. Oonda, Oude. 

1900 May 2. N.R. Butcher, Flora, m.d. C/o MesBra. Grindlay 

Groom & Co., Bombay, 

1898 Sept. 30. A. Cable, Sir Ernest, Kt. Europe. 

1906 Dec. 5. K. Caddy, Dr. Adrian, m.d. (Loud.), f.b.c.s. 

(Eng.), D.P.H., R.c.p.s. (Lond.). 2-2, Rar- 
rington Street^ Oalcutta. 

1906 .luly 4. A. Caddy, Dr. Arnold, m.d., p.r.c.s. Europe, 

1907 A])l. 3. R. Calvert, Major John Telfer, m.b., m.k.c.p., 

i.M.s. 14, BusseU Street, Oalcutta. 

1907 Mar 6. L M. Camaji Byramji Navroji Cama, D.A., i-l.ij, 
I.c.s. Ckhiudwarn. 

1901 Mai*. 6). K'.R. Campbell, William Edgar Marmaduke, i.c.s., 

j Magistrate and Collector. Rawirpur. 

1895 July .3. R. Carlyle, Robert Wamand, c.t.b., i.c.s., Secre- 
' 1 tary to the Government of India, Revenue 

I and Agriculture Department. Vakufta. 

1899 June 7. N.R. i Chandra Kumar Sarkar. Kawkanik, Moulmein. 
1901 Aug. 7. R. Chandra Nara^an Singh, Rai Bahadni* 82, 

Jiansdotnic Bond. Oalcutta. 

190() Jail 3. R. I Chapman, John Alexander. 11, Loudon 
I Stieet, Oalcutta. 

loot July 6. N.R. I Charles, Albert Pendrill, H.A., i.c.s., Registrar, 

' Court of Judicial Commissioner. Lucknow, 
1909 Eel). 3. N.R. 1 Charii Deb Bauerjee, a. a., ll.b. Allahabad. 
1903 Sep. 23. E.M. I Cliiiita Ito, Piofessoj’ Dr. Engiucenng OoL 
I lege, Tokyo., Japan. 

1907 July 3 R. , Christie, William Alexander Kynoek, n.sc., 
rh.D., Chemist, Geological Survey of India. 

I I Calcutta. 

1909 No\. 3 j N K ' Christo])herb, Ca,pt. S. R., Research Labora- 
I tory. Kasauii. 

190() Nov. 7. N.R Clarke, Geoffi’ey Roth, i.c’.s. Postmaster 
General, Allahabad. 

1907 Dec. 4. H | Cohen, Rachel Nathaniel, m.u., f.k.c.b., Lady 

I Supdt., Lady Diiiferin Victoria Hospital. 

I j Oalcutta. 

1906 Jiih k| R Connor, Captain Frank Powell, F.R.c.s. (Eng.), 

I c.R.c.p. (Loud.), Medical College. 

Calcutta. 

1908 Jan. 1. N.R. Conway-Poole, Capt. Ivan Maxwell, Indian 

1 Army, Supply and Tran sport Corps. Pesha- 

, , war. 

1908 Nov. 4. N.R. I Cook, Capt. Lewis, i.M.s., Lunatic Asylum. 

I Midnapur. 

1903 Aug. 26 R. j Coploston, The Most Revd. Dr. Reginald 
I Stephen, D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

1898 Juno 1. E.Al. I Cordier, Dr. Palmyr. 37, Rue des Grange, 
I Besangems {Douls), Paris^ France, 
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Date of Election. " 

1907 July R Cofctei*, Gerald de Purcell, AsBiatant Superiu- 

teiident, Geological Survey of India. Oal- 
cntta. 

1908 Jan. 1. A. Crake, Dr. Herbert Milverton. Europe. 

1901 June 5. R. Crawford, Lieut.-Col. Dirom Grey, i.M.s., Civil 

Surgeon. HughJt. 

1876 Mar. 1. F.M. Crawfurd, James, h.a., i.(\s. (retired). Thom- 
wood, Eddington, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 

1887 Aug. 25 R. Criper, William Risdon, f.c.k., p.i.c., a.r.s.m. 
Konnayar, K.LR. 

1895 July .‘1. R. I Cumming, John Gliest, i.c.s. Elysium Itow, 
Ou fcutfa. 

1905 July 5. N.R. Cunningham, John Arthur, n. a. Purulta. 

1908 Sept. 2. R. Cunningham, John Richard, M.A., Assistant 

Directoi* of Public Instruction, Bengal. Onl- 
cntta. 

I 

lH7.*lJ)ec 6. F.M. ' Dames, Mansei Longvvortli, i.c.s. (retired) 
Algeria, Enfield, Middlesex, England. 

1885 Nov. -t. R. Damodar Das Barman. 55, Olive Siiect, Oal- 
cutta. 

1904 Aug. 6. N.H. Dnttalraya Balwant Parasnis. Safara. 

1906 Dec. 5. A. Deare, Major Benjamin Hobbs, m.k.c.s. (Eng.), 

L.R.c.i’. (Bond.), D.P.u. (Cantab.), i.M.s. Eu- 
rope. 

1904 Sept. 28. N.R. I DeCouivy, William Bleunerhasset. Silrhar 

P.O.. Oachar. 

1906 Dec. 5. N,R. Deiititli, Aithur William, i.c.s. Oooch Behar. 

1909 Mui'. il. R Deva Pra.sad SarbaJhikari, Hon , M.A., E.r. 

18, .feliapara Lane, (Calcutta. 

1898 .Ian. 5 F.M | Dods, William Kane, C'o Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Coi'})oration. Calcutta. 
1906 Dec 5. N.R. Donnan, Major William, Indian Army, Ex- 
I aminer of Oi*dnance Factory Accounts in 
India. Lucknow. [Madras. 

1909 Nov. 3. N.R. Donovan, Major C., i.M.s., General Hospital. 

1902 duly 2. A. Doxey, Frederick. Europe. 

1909 Aug. 4. F.M. Drake-Brockman, Digby Livingstone, i.c.s. 

I C/o Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate 
Circus, London 

1892 Sept. 22. R. Drury, Lieut.-Col Francis James, i.M.s. 
Medical College.^ Calcutta. 

1889 Jan. 2. A. Dudgeon, Gerald Cecil. Europe. 

1905 A})ril 5. N.R. Dunnett, James Macdonald, i c.s.. Settlement 

Officer. Ludhiana " cutta, 

1909 April s. R. Durga Das' Bhatta, 52/1, Harrison Road, Cal- 

1908 April 1. R. Duval, Herbert Philip, m.a., i.c.s.. United 

Service Club Calcutta 

1905 May 3. R. Dwarkanath Chakitivarti, m.a., b.l., Vakil, 
High Court. Calcutta. 
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D.t« of VIMUOD. 

1906 mv. 7. 

N.R. 

1907 Sept. 25. 

A. 

1909 July 4. 

N.R. 

1903 May 6. 

N.R. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

A. 

1904 Aug. 3. 

R. 

1908 Sept. 2. 

N.R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1906 Oct. m. 

N.R 

1907 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1908 Mai'. 4. 

N.R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1908 Sept. 2. 

N.R. 

1904 Jlay 4. 

N.R. 

190.5 Jan. 4 

A 

1902 April 2. 

A 

1903 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

A. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

1907 Sept. 25. 

N.R. 

1906 Feb. 7. 

R. 

1908 Feb. 5 

R. 

1902 Feb. 5. 

R. 

1889 June 5. 

N.R. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 




Eadie, Lieut. John Inglig, 97, Deccan Infantry, 
Bolaram, 

Eakins, Dr. Olin, m.d. Bwrom, 

Earle, The Hon. Mr. Archdfue, i.c.s. Ohair- 
man^ Municipal Oorporation, Calcutta, 

Edwards, Walter Noel. Sootea P.O., Teepur, 
Assam. 

Forgusson, J. C. Europe. 

Fermor, Lewis Leigh, A.R.S.M., B.sc., f.g.s., 
Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey 
of India. Calcutta. 

Fida All, Syed, Arrah. 

Finck, Herman H. G., m.d.. Surgeon to the 
Consulate- General for Germany. 19, Camac 
Street., Calcutta. 

Finlow, Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to the Gk>vt. 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Pusa., 
Tirhoot. 

Firminger, Revd. Walter Kelly, M.A., B.D., 
p.R.G.s. Shillong. 

Fitzgerald, Henry George, Superintendent of 
Police. Kohat, 

Foster, Captain Henry Bertram, i.M.s., Presi- 
dency General Hospital. Calcutta. 

Foster, Lieut. Rodney, Indian Army, Survey of 
India. Hazaribagh. 

Framjee Jamasjee Thanawala. 90, Gawasjee 
Patel Street i Fort, Bombay. 

Fraser, Sir Andrew Henderson Leith, m.a., 
LL.D., K.C.S.I. Europe. 

Fuller, Sir Joseph Bampfylde, K.c.s.i. Europe. 

Gage, Captain Andrew Thomas, m.a., m.b., b.sc., 
P.L.S., I.M.s. Royal Botanic Garden, Sibpnr, 
Howrah. 

Gait, Edward Albert, c.i.e., i.c.s. Europe. 

Gardener- Brown, John Gerald Gaidener, m.a., 
Muir Central College. Allahabad. 

Gibbon, Captain Charles Monk. 89 BoyaJ 
Irish Fusiliers. United Service Club, Simla. 

Girindra Kumar Sen. 100, Qrey Street, Cal- 
cntta. 

Girindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, Dr., b.a., m.b. 
80, Bussa Boad, North, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

Girish Chandra Ghosh, Dramatist. 13, Bose- 
para Lane, Calcutta. 

Girjanath Roy, Maharaja. Dinagepore. 

Goganendranath Tagore. 6, Dwamanath Ta- 
gore*s Lane, Calcutta. 
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Daie of‘ Eieotlon. 

1908Teb. 6. 

K. 

Oopal Chandra Chatter ji, Hr., Medical Col- 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R 

lege. Calcutta . 

Gourlay, William Robert, i.c.s. 8, Elysium 

1901 Aug. 28. 

N.R. 

Eow, Calcutta. 

(lovinda Das. DurgaJeund^ Benares City. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1 Govinda Lall Muklieijee. 9, Old Post Office 

1905 May 3. 

R. 

1 StreeU Calcutta. 

1 (fraves, Henry George, a.r.s.m. United Ser* 

1907 June 5. 

R. 

1 vice CLuht Calcutta. 

Green, Lieut.-Col. Charles Robert Mortimer, 

1900 Dec. 5. 

li.M. 

M.D., Jf.R.c.s., i.M.s. 6, Harrington Street., 
Calcutta. 

1 (Jrieve, James Wyndbam Alleyne, Deputy 

1904 Jan. 0. 

K.R.I 

Conservator of Forests. Darjeeling. 

Gnlab Slianker Dev Sharman, f.t.s., m.u.a.s.. 
Private Secretary to H H. the Mabarani 
Sabiba of Bettiah. Allahabad. 

Habibur Rabman Khan, Maulavi, Raees. 

1901 Mar. (J. 

N.R. 

1892 Jan. (5. 

F.M. 

Bhihanpur, Dt. Aligarh. 

Haig, Lieut.-Col. Wolseley, Indian Ai-my, c/o 

1907 Aug. 7. 

N.R 

Messrs. H. S. King & Co., 9, Pall Mall, 
London^ S. W. 

Haines, Henry Haselfoot, p.c.s,, F.ii.s. Nag- 

1909 Nov. 

R. j 

pur. 

1 Hale, Alexander, w.i.C.K.T. 2, Grand Tiunk 

190H June H. 

R 

Bead, Hoivrah. 

Hallowes, Kenneth Alexander Knight, it. a., 

1904 Sept. 28. 

1 

R. 

a.r.s.m.. p.o s.. Assistant Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 
Hallward, Norman Leslie. 6, Camac Sheet, 

1889 Mar. 8. 

N.R. 

Calcutta. 

Hanuman Prasad, Raees and Zemindar. 

1885 Feb. 4. 

R. 

Ohunar. 

♦Harapi-asad Sbastri, Mabamahopadbyaya, 
M.A. 12/1/4, Pataldanga Street, Calcutta. 
Hare, His Honour Sir Lancelot, K.c.s.i., i.c.s.. 

1907 Feb. 8. 

N R. 

1904 Jan 6. 

R. 

Lieutenant- Govemor of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shillong. 

Harendra Krishna Mukerjee, Ai.A. 54, Sdn- 

1908 June 3. 

R. 

Icaripara Boad, Calcutta. 

Harinath De, m.a., Librarian, Imperial Lib- 

190 Dec. 3. 

N.R. 

imry. Calcutta. 

Hamarain Sbastri, Goswami. Hindu OoUege, 

1908 Feb" 5. 

R. 

Delhi. 

Haraiman, B. G. 15, Ballygunge, Cal- 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

cutta. 

Harris, Lieut. G. 56 Infantry, F.F.^ Hangu. 

1906 July 4. 

N.R. 

Harris, Lt.-Col. George Francis Angelo, M.n., 


F.R.C.P., I.M.8. Lucknoio. 
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bate of ifilecttoii. > 

1908 Ajiril 1. 
1884 •). I 

1897 Fel). 

190(i Doc. n. I 
190r> July I 
1905 May 3. ' 

1907 Nov. (!. i 
190S June :i. 

1908 .lune* 
1908 Apnl 1. 
190« 1 )(•<•. 5. 
1891 Jul) 1. 

1908 Jnlv I 

1898 Kr*l>. 2. 

1909 Mh \ ') i 

1901 Dec. 4. 

1873 Jan. 2. 

1900 May 2. 
llXCj July 5. 

1908 .1 mu* 3. 

1908 Mar 4. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

190() Dec. 5. 
1904 Jail. t). 
1908 ]S"ov. 4. 


H. I 
L.M. I 

I 

H. 

A. 

N.R. 

N.H. 

N.K. 

K. 

1 

R. 

N.H. 

N.R 

R 

R. 

R. 

N.R 

R. 

Ij.M. 

,N.R. 

N.R 

A 

. F.M 
R. 

NR. 

N.R. 

N.R 


Harrison, Edward Philip, ph.D. Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 

Hassaii Ali Mirza, Sir Wala Qadr Sayid, 
n.c.i.K. Murshiduhad. 

Hayden, Heniy Herbert, B.A., B.B., F.G.a., 
Supei*intendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

Hayw^ard, Major William Davey, M.H., i.M.s. 
Europe. 

Hemchandra Gossain. Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner. Tezpur. 

Hemendra Prasad Ghose, Zemindar and 
Litterateur. Prasad Lodge, OhangalSha 
P.O., Jessor*'. 

Hepper. Captain Lionel Lees. Boyal Artil- 
lery, Maymyo, Burma, 

IleiTon, Alexander Macmillan, a. sc., Asst. 
Supdt ., Geological Survey of India. Calcutta . 

Hira Lall Rose, Rai Bahadur, Dr. 25/2, Mntt*s 
Lane, Valenti Q. 

Hirst, (hi pi. Frederick Christian, Indian 
Arm,>. ShiJlouy. 

Hirst, Reginald John, District Superinten- 
dent of Police. Burdivan. 

’^Holland, Sir Tliomas Heniy, K.c.i.u., d.sc., 
A.K.c.s., K.ii.s., K.U.S., Director, Geological 
Survey of India. Calcutta. 

Hulmwood, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert, 
i.C.S. 22, Theatre Road, Calcutta. [cutta. 

’•‘Hooj)er, David, F.c.a. 1, Sudder Street, Cal- 

Horo^itz, Dr. Josef, M.A.O. College. Ali- 
garh. 

Hossack, Dr. William Cai'diff. 26, Mirzapnr 
Street, Calcutta. 

IloustiOiin, George L., F.n.s. Johnstone Castle, 
Ihnf reivshire, Scotland. 

How'oll„Evclyii Berkeley, b.a., i.c.s. Ajmir. 

Humphries, Edgar de Montfort, b.a,, i.c.s., 
Settlement Officer. Pertahgarh. 

llutcbinson, C. M. Europe. 

Hyde, J. H. 18, Hue Adolphe -Yvo^t, Paris. 

Indu Madhab Mullick, Dr., M.A., M.n, 10, 
Shama Chacon Dey^s Street, Calcutta. 

Jack, James Charles, i.c.s., Settlement Offi- 
cer, Eastern Bengal and Assam. Faridpur. 

Jackson, Victor Herliert, m.a. Patna OoUegey 
Bankipur. 

Jacob, Sydney Montague, i.c.s. Rawalpindi. 
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KtTolTIectloirT'"””” 

1898 Mar. 2. N.K. ' 

1903 July 1. LM-l 

1895 Mar. »i. K. 1 

I 

1907 Uy 4 I K. 

1895 Auk. 29. N.R.' 

1907 Sopt. 25. N.R. 
1889 Jail. 2. K. 

189(i Mar. 4 R. 
1902 May 7. i R 

1908 June :J. R. 

190(i July 4. 11. 

1908 Der. 2. i A. 

1899 Sep. 29. ' R. 

1908 Sept.2:i.iN I! 

1909 Aug. 4. N.R 

I 

1904 Mar 4. I N.R. 

1905 Mav' 3. ' F.M. 

■ 1 

1877 Aug. 30. R. 

1 

1882 Mar 1. |N.R. 
Au^. 1. 1 R. 

I 

1J)0H Sept. 19.1 K. 
1909 Oct. (). R. 
1909 Apn'l 7. N R 


Jadunatb Sarkur. Patna College^ Bankipur. 

Jagadindrauatli Roy, Maharaja Bahadur, 
d, Lansdoume Boad, Onlcufta. 

.lapfadis Chandra Bose, m.a., d.sc., c.i.k., 
PreHidency College Calcutta. 

James, Henry Roslier, m.a., Bengal Bducatiou 
Service, Principal, Pi*esidency College. Cal- 
cutta. 

.1 atindrauath Rai Chaiidhiiri, M.A., B.L., Zemin- 
dar. Takt, Jen/fore. 

Jenkins, Owen Fi’ancis, i.c.s., Offg. Joint. 
Magistrate. Hudaon, (LP. 

Jogendra Chandra Ghose, The Hon. Mr., m.a., 
a.L., Pleader, High Court. 25, Hurrisk 
Oh under Mookei'jce Boad, Bhowauipnrc, (Cal- 
cutta. 

Jogendra Nath Das-Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar- 

I I'ister-at-Lavv. JTughJi College^ Chinmra. 

.logendra Nath Sen, V^idyabhusana, m a. 81, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore's Street, Oalcutla. 

Jones, Herbert Cecil, ’ a.k.s.m., a.r.c.s., p.o s.. 
Asst. Supdt., Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

flones, liieut.-Col. John Lloyd, M.H. (Dub.), 
M.K.o.s. (Loud.), D.p.H. (Cantab.), f.c.a., 
i.M.s. United Service Club, Calcutta. 

I Jordon, Lieut.-Coloiiel J., f.M.S Unropc. 

Joliiidra Natli Mnkharji, n.A., Solicitor. 3, 
Old Post (Office Street, Calcutta. 

Jyotiprakas Nande, Lala, Zemindar. Burdican. 

.lyotis Chandra Bhnttacharjeo, M a.., b.l. 
J*urneah. 

Kamlanand Singh, Kumar. Srinagar Baj, 
Srinagar P.O., Pumeah District. 

Kashi Prasad Jayaswal. C/o Manager, Nar- 
gliat Bazar Lac Factory. Mirzapnr. 

Kedar Nath Dutt. 1, Sikdarpara Lane, Cal- 
cutta. 

Kennedy, Pringle, m.a., ii.l., Vakil. Mozaffer- 

I pur. 

Kennedy, Dr. William Willoughby, M.A., m.d., 
DP.H., M.Rs.r., T..R.C P. 36, Ohowringhee, 
Calcutta. 

I Kesteven, Charles Henry Solicitor to Govern- 
ment! 26, halhonsic Square, Calcutta. 

Khaliluddin Ahmed, Dr. 36, Taltolla Lane, 

I Calcutta. 

1 Kilner, Dr. John Newport, M.B., l.r o.s., l.r.c.i*. 
Adra, Manhhum. 
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A. King, Capt. George, m.b., i.m.s, Europe, 

N.R. Kiran Chandra De, b.a., i.c.s., Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, Eastern Ben- 
gal and Assam. Shillong. 

A. Knox, Kenneth Neville, i.c.s. Europe, 

R. Kshitindranath Tseore, b.a. Howrah. 

R. Kiichler, George William, M.A., Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal. Oalcutta, 

N.R. Kushal Pal Singh, Raja, m.a. Narki. 

I 

R. Lachmi Narayan Singh, m.a., b.l.. Pleader, 
High Court. Oalcutta. 

L.M. Lanman, Charles Rockwell, 9, Farrar Street, 
Cambridge., Massachusetts^ TJ.8. America. 

R. *Iia Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, b.a., f.g.s., 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

A. licake, Dr. A. Martin, * f.r.c.s., v.c. 14, 
Garden Beach B>oad, Calcutta. 

N.R. Leake, Henry Martin, m.a., p.l.s., Economic 
I Botanist to the Government of United Pro- 
, vinces. Oaumpur. 

1909 Apiil 7.| A. Leather, Walter, rh.D. Europe, 

1889 Nov. 8. I R. j lioo, William A., f.r.m.s. 88, Strand Road, 
I ^ Calcutta. 

1909 Mar. 8. R LeQuesne, Rev. W, R. The Parsonage., Hast- 
I ings, Oalcutta. 

1902 Oct. 29. I H. Lewes, A. H. 25, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta, 

1908 Feb. 5. | N.R. Inndcsay, Major Victor Edward Hugh, M.B., 

I.M.S. Darbhanga. [baid. 

1907 Dec. 4. j N.R. Lindsay, .Tames Hamilton, m.a., i.c.s. Bhan- 
1889 Feb. (5. | A. Little, Charles, m.a. Europe. 

1907 Dec. 4. | N.R. Little, .lames Henry, Assistant Master, Vic- 
I toria SchooL Kurseong. 

1907 Mar. 6. | R. Lloyd, Captain Richard Ernest, m.b., b.sc., 
' , im.r.* 21 , Ohowringhee Road, Oalcutta. 

1909 Nov. 3. I N.K Loftier, Emanuel Mano. Darjeeling, 

1906 Oct. 31. I N.R. I Luard, Captain Charles Eckford, Indian Army, 
I M.A. (Oxon). Resident, Indore. 

1902 «Tuly 2. I R. ljuko, James, Journalist. 98, Clive Street, 
j Calcutta. 

190.5 Aug. 2. N.R. Lukis, Lt.-Col. Charles Pardey, m.b., f.b.c.8., 
, I.M.S. Simla. 

1870 April 7. t L.M. Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locust Street, Phila- 
I delphia, IT.8. America. 

1896 Mar. 4. A. MacBlaine, Frederick, i.c.s. Europe, 

1906 Nov. 7. R. MacCahe, William Bernard, m.inst.c.b., f.i.c., 

Chief Engineer to the Corporation. OW- 
cutta. 


Date of Eleotion. 

1908Teb. 5. 

1895 Sept. 19. 

1904 May 4. 
1909 .Tan. 6. 

1896 .July 1. 

1894 July 4. 

1895 Aug. 29. 
1887 May 4. 
1889 Mar. 6. 

1909 Jan. 6. 
1902 July 2. 
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Dateoi Election. 


1905 Aug. 2, 

R. 

1907 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 

1907 ApH13. 

N.R. 

1906 Api-il 4. 

N.R. 

1898 Jan. 11. 

L.M. 

1899 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

R. 

1902 April 2. 

N.R. 

1898 Jan. 11. 

L.M. 

1907 July 3. 

N.R. 

1895 Aug. 29. 

R. 

1909 Mar. :i. 

R. 

1906 June 6. 

R. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

N.R. 

1899 Aug. 80. 

N.R. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

F.M. 

1902 May 7. 

N.R 

1909 Mar. 8. 

R. 

1892 April 6. 

R. 

1905 Feb. 1. 

R. 

1895 July 8. 

N.R. 

1884 Nov. 5 

R. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

R. 

1884 Sep. 3. 

R. 

1904 April 6. 

R. 


McCay, Captain David, m.b., Professor 
of Physiology. Medical Oollege^ Calcutta, 
McIntosh, William, Agent, Bank of Bengal. 
Hyderabad. 

Mackelvie, Captain Maxwell, i.M.s. Puri. 
Mackenzie, Evan, Church of Scotland Mis- 
sion. Kalimpong^ vid Siliguri, 

Maclagan, Edward Douglas, M.A., i.c.s. C/o 
Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 9 Pall Mall, 
London. 

McMinn, Charles W., b.a., i.c.s. (retired). 

Jath Tal, Bhim P.0,, Kumaon. 

Macpherson, Duncan James, m.a., c.i.k., i.c.s. 
Qhinsura. 

Maddox, Major Ralph Henry, i.M.s. Larjeel- 
Madho Rao Scindia Alijah, Bahadur, Colonel, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir, (i.c.s. i , 
(3.C.V.O., A.D.C., LL.u., Maharajah of Gwalior. 
Jai Bilas, Gwalior. 

Mahendra Nath De, m.a., b.sc., Habigunge. 
Mahmud Gilani, Shams-ul-Ulama Shaikh. 

28, Lower Ohitpvr Road, Calcutta. 
Manmatha Nath Chatter jee. Dr., m.h. 295/1, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Manmatha Nath Mitra, Kumar. 34, Sham- 
pulcur Street, Culcutta. \_p(yre. 

Manmatho Natli Moitry, Landholder. Seram- 
Mann, Dr. Hai^rdd Hart, n.sc., M.sc., k.l.b.. 
Principal, Agricultural College. Poona. 
Mannu Lai, Dr., Civil Surgeon. Banda. 
Marsden, Edmund, h.a., f.r.g.s. 12, Ellerdale 
Road, Hampstead, London. 

Marshall, John Hubert, Director-General of 
Archteology. Simla. ICalcutta. 

Matilal Ganguli, Rai Bahadur. Currency Office, 
Maynard, Lieut.-Col. Frederic Pinsent, m.b., 
D.p.H., F K.C.S., I.M.S., Professor of Ophthal- 
mic Surgery, Medical College. Calcutta. 
Megaw, Captain John Wallace Dick, i.M.s. 

Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta, [long. 
Melitus, Hon. Mr. Paul Gregory, C.I.E., I.c.s. Sliil- 
Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, b.a., p.g.s.. Super- 
intendent, Geological Survey of India. Cal- 
cutta. 

Midhui Mohamed Hossaiu Khan. 8 , Oolam 
Sohhan's Lane, Calcutta, [cutta. 

Miles, William Hany. 7, Church Lane, Cal- 
Miller, The Hon. Mr. John Ontario, c.s.i., i.c.s.. 
Revenue & Agriculture and P. W. D. Mem- 
ber, Government of India. Calcutta. 



>ato or Klfetion. 


1898 April 6. KR Milne, Major Charles John Robertson, m.b., 
i.M.s. Berhnmpur. 

1909 July 7. R j Milne, William Stanley, r.c.s, 3, Loudon 
Street^ Calcutta. 

1906 Mar. 7. N.R. Milsted, Walter Percy Spencer. Boys High 
School, Allahabad. 

1908 Jan 1. N.R. Moberly, Arthur Norman, m. A., i.c.s. Sambah 
pur. 

1885 June 3. N.R. Mohammad Naemullah, Maulavi. Bijnor. 
1880 Aug. 4. L.M. Mohanlall Vishnulall Pandia, Pandit, p.t.s. 
Muttra. 

1908 Mar. 4. N.R. Mollison, James, Inspector-General of Agricul- 
ture, C.P. Nagpur, 

1901 Aug. 7. N.R. Molony, Edmund Alexander, r.c.s. Govem- 
I ment Farm, Cawnpur. 

1890 June 4. R. j *Monmohan Cliakravarti, m.a., n.i,., Bengal 
Provincial Civil Service. 14, Palmer's 
I Bazaar Road, Balliaghaita, Calcutta. 

1895 July 3. N.R i Monohan, Francis John, r.c.s, Commissioner, 
I Assam Valley District. Shillong. 

1906 Dec 5. N.R. ' More, Lieut. James Carmichael, ^Ist Sikhs, 

j F.F. Bannn. 

1906 Dec. 5. N.R. | Morton, Captain Sidney. 24ith Punjabia, 

Meerut. 

1908 Dec 2. R Moses, Capt. Owen St. John, m.d., f.r.c.s., 

I i.M.s, Resident Physician, Medical College, 

I Calcutta. 

1909 Nov 3. N.R Mrityunjoy Koycliaudhury. Shyampur P.0, 

I Rungpur, 

1906 July 4 R | Mulvany, Major John. t.M.s. Presidency Gene- 
ral Hospital, Calcutta. [rufta 

1905 Mar 1. R. Muralidhar Banerjee. Sanskrit College, Cal- 

1906 Dec 5. N.R. Murphy, Captain Charles Cecil Rowe, SOfh 

Punjabis, Jhansi. [Furope. 

1906 Dec. 5. A. Murray, Captain John George Patrick, r.M.s. 
1908 Sept. 23. N.R. Muzaffur Ali Khan Bahadtu*, Syod, Zemin- 

der and Rais. Jausath, List. Muzaffamagar. 

Ih94 Sep. 27. R. Nagendra Nath Basu. 20, Kentapuker Lane, 
Baghazaar, Calcutta. 

1907 Jan. 2. N.R Nasir Ali, Khan Bahadur, Mir, Superin teti - 

dent, North India Salt Revenue. Fariash- 
khana, Delhi. 

1907 Jan. 2. R. Nasir Hosein Khan, S., Landholder. S2, Ezra 
Street, Calcutta. 

1904 Dec. 7. N.R. Nathan, Robert, i.c.s.. Commissioner, Dacca 
Division. Dacca. 

1980 Feb. 5. N.R. Nesfield, Capt. Vincent Blumhardt, f.r.c.s., 
L.R.c.p., I.M.s,, 2nd and 7th Gurkha Rifles 
Quetta. 



Ixiii 


hate of klootion. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

U.n. 

1909 Mar, 8. 

R 

1889 Aug. 29. 

L.M. 

1887 May 4, 

! 

1900 Dec. r». 

N.R. 

1908 Feb. 5, 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

R. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1906 Dee. 5. 

R. 

1909 Jan 6. 

1 

' A. 

1905 Ma> d. 

N.II. 

1905 Nov. 1. 
1892 Mar. 2. 

A. 

LM. 

1909 Oct. 7. 

R. 

1906 Aug. 1. 

N.R. 

190S Aug. 5. 

N.R 

1909 April 7. i 

1 R. 

1907 July 6. 

R. 

1909 Dec. 1. 

Inr 

1892 Dec. 7. 

R. 

1907 Feb. G. 

R. 

1901 Aug. 28. 

R. 


Nevill, Homy Rivers, i.c.s., Editor, District 
Gazett-eers, United Provinces. AUaha- 
had. 

Nilmani Cliakinvarti, m.a. Presidency CoJJeye, 
Vnlcutta. 

Nimmo, John Duncan, c/o Mosel's. Walter 
Duncan &, Co. 1.S7, West George Street., 
Glasgow. 

Nohinchand Rural, Solicitoi*. 10, Old ro.<t 
Office Street^ Calcutfn. 

Norman, Henry Oainphcll, m.a, Queeu's Col- 
lege, Benares. 

Nott, Lieiit.-Col. Arthur Holbrook, r.M s 
Hoxcrah. 

Nimdolal Dey. Chhtsura. 

O’Connor, Major William Frederick Travers, 
Royal Artillery, c.i.e. Quetta. 

O’Kinealy, Major Frederick, m.r.c.s. (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P. (Loud.), I. M.a. tll/1, Judge's Court 
Road, Alipore, Calcutta. 

Oldham, The Hon. Mr. Charles Evelyn 
Arhuthnot William, i.c'.s. Bnrope. 

Ollenbach, Alfred James, n.A., i.(\s. Khond- 
mals, Phulbani, Orissa, [Bnrope. 

O’Malley, Lewis Sydney Steward, n.A.. i.e.a. 

Ooday Pratab Singh, Raja, c.s.r.. Raja of 
Bhinga. Bhingf 

Ordhendlm Kumar Ganguli. 12. Oanguh's 
Lane, Calcutta, 

Osburn, (’aptain, Arthur C., m.r.c.s., L.R.(\r., 
(Lond.), R.A.M.c. Bhavio, Upper Bnmia. 

Owens, Capt. Terence Francis, i.m.s., Chemi- 
cal Examiner to the Government of Burma. 
Rangoon. 

Ozzard, Lieut -Col. Fairlie Bussell, r.M.s. 
United Service Cluhf Calcutta. 

Page, William Walter Keightloy, Solicitor. 
10, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta . 

Panchanan Ghose, M.A. KrisJinagar College, 
Krishnagar. 

Panchanan Mukhopadhyay a . 45, Beclioo 

Ohatterji's Street, Calcutta. 

Panioty,,Dr. John Emanuel, L.u.o.r. (Dojid.), 
L.R.C.P. 8. (Ed.) 19, Ttoyd Street, Cal- 
cutta, 

Panton, Edward Brooks Henderson, b.a,, i.i .s., 
District and Sessions Judge. 24i-Pargana8, 
Calcutta, 


Ixiv 


AaU 0^ JileoHon. 

1899 Tug. 2. 

R. 

1907 Deo. 4. 

R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1888 June 0. 

L.M. 

1881 Aug. 25. 
1877 Aug. 1 

R. 

N.R. 

1906 April 4. 

R. 

1907 Feb 6 

N.R. 

1900 May 2. 

R. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

R. 

1906 Mar. 7. 
1904 June 1. 

A. 

R. 

1908 Jan. 1. 

R. 

1904 Mar. 4. 
1906 May 2. 

A. 

N.R. 

1899 Aug. 29. 

N.R. 

1 

1907 Mar. 6 

R. 

1890 Mar. 5. 

R. 

1880 Nov. 3. 
1901 Api’il 3. 

N.R. 

R. 

1887 Ma^ 4. 

R. 

1869 Feb. 3. 
1906 Aug. 1. 

N.R. 

N.R 

1909 April 7. 

N.R. 

1898 April 6. 

R. 


Peake, Charles William, m.a., Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government of Bengal 
Oalcutta. 

Pearse, Dr. Thomas Frederick, M.n., p.r.c.s., 
M.R.C.P., D.P.H., Health OflBcer, Calcutta, 

Peart, Captain Charles Lub6, 106^^ Hazara 
Pioneers. Quetta. 

Pennell, Aubraj Percival, b.a., Barrister-at- 
Law. Uangoon. [^Calcutta. 

Percival, Hugh Melvile, m.a. 14, Path Street, 

Peters, Lient.-Col. Charles Thomas, m.b., 
i.M.s. (retired). Dinajpur. 

Petrocochino, Leonidar. 231, Lower Circular 
Boad, Calcutta. 

Petrie, David, Assistant Saperintendent, Pun- 
jab Police. Htingu. 

Phani Bhusan Mukerji, B.sc. 57, Jhowtola 
Boad, Bally gunge, Calcutta. 

♦Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel Douglas Craven, 
Indian Army, Secretary, Board of Examiners. 
4, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Phra Maha Ohandima. Europe. 

Pilgrim, Guy Ellcook, jksc., f.g.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
^^alcutfa. 

Pilgrim, Lieut.-Col. Herbert Wilson, m.b., 
F.R.C.S., I.M.s. Presidency General Hospital, 
Calcutta. 

Pirn, Arthur W., I. c. 8. Europe. 

Prabhat Cliondra Borua, Raja. Qauripur, 
Assam. 

Prabhu i^^arain Singh, Bahadur, H.H. The 
Maharaja Sir, o.c.i.E., Maharaja of Benares. 
Ramnagar Fort, Benares. 

Prafulla Chundra Ghosh, m.a. 27/3, Boita- 
khana Bazar Boad, Calcutta. 

♦Prafulja Chandra Ray, p.sc., Professor, Pre- 
sidency College. Calcutta. 

Pramatha Nath Bose, b.sc., p.(i.s. Banchi. 

Pramatha Nath Mullick, Zemindar. 7, Pra- 
sonno Kumar Tagore*s Street, Calcutta. 

PrasanuH Kumar Ray, d.sc. (Lond. nndEdin.). 
7, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, b.a. Vindyachal. 

Price, Charles Stanley. Victoria Boy^s School, 
Kurseong. 

Prithwipal Singh, Raja. Talukdar of Suraj- 
pur, District Barabanki Oudh. 

Prodyat Coomar Tagore, Maharaja Sir, Kt. 

Pathuriaghatta, Calcutta. 



Ixv 


Date of Election. 

1907 Sept. 25. K. Promode Prakas Cluitterjee. 8, IHjtm Lane^ 
Calcutta. 

1907 Jail. 2. N.R. Pulley, Lieut. Henry (JuthbeH. Vlth Ptoneertt, 

Jhansi. 

1906 Mar 7. N.R. | Puran CliandNahar. Azimyunj\ Mtirshidahad. 

1908 Mar 4. A. (Juiiilan, Dr. D. Europe. 

1909 April 7. N R Rainier, Major Norman Robinson Jones, r.M.s, 

Chhmdwara. 

1902 Api'il 2. R Rajcliunder Chunder, Attornoy-at-Law. 2, 

I bid Post Office Street, (^ulrutta. 

1902 Mar. 5. | R Rajendra Chandra 8 astri, Rai Bahadur, M. a., 
Bengali Translator to the Government of 
Bengal. Calcutta. 

1898 Maj 4. R. Rajendra Nath Mookeijee, 20, Beadon Street, 

1 (Jntcutta. 

1907 Jan. 2. R Raklial Das Banerjeo. 45/4, Simla Street, 

I Calcutta. 

1901 Jan. 2. ' N.R. Ramavatar Pande, B.A., i.c.s.. District Judge. 

' Azimyarh. 

1898 May 8. | N.R. 'Ram Chandra Bhanj Deb, Maharaja Sri, 
I Chief of Maiirbhanj. Bari pa da P.O., Bata- 

I I sore. 


1889 

Nov 

(i. 1 

N.R 

1879 

April 

7.1 

N.R. 

IIXIB 

Feb 

r..j 

N.R 

1909 

July 

7. 

N R. 

1908 

July 

1. 

N.R. 

1905 

Jan. 

4. 

N.R. 

1907 

Aug. 

7.1 

NR 

1904 

Mar. 

4. 

F.M. 

1905 

May ) 

3. 

R. 

1908 

Sept, 

2 

R. 

1908 

Feb. 

5. 

N.R. 

1908 

July 

l-i 

A. 

1907 

Fob. 

6. 1 

A. 

1909 

April 

. 7. 

A. 

1908 

Mar. 

4. i 

N.R. 


Rameshwara Singh Bahadur, H. H. The Hon. 

Maharaja, k.c.i.k.' J)urhhauga. 

Ram Saran Das, Rai Bahadur, M.A., Manager, 
Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld. Fyzahad. 
Randle, Herbert Ned, B. A., Muir Central Col- 
lege. Altahahad. 

Rangnalh Bazuz Oiryaou^ Bombay , 
Rangauathasvami Aryavaraguru, S. P. V., 
Arsliya Library. P izagapafam, 

Rankin, James Thomas, i.e.s. Shillong. 
Ranking, Lieut James, H. B. M.’s Consul for 
Arahistan. Awaz, Persia. 

Rapson, E. J. 8, Mortimer Boad, Cambridge. 
RichaiRson, The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas 
William, i.e.s., Judge, High Court. Cal- 
cutta. 

Ridsdale, Rev. Arthur Cyril. The Parscniuge^ 
Howrah. 

Rigo-de-Riglie, Alceste Carlo. Darjeeling. 
Ritchie, David Henry Wybrent. Europe. 
Robertson, Major George Alan, \hth Lancers. 
Europe. 

Roe, Lieut.-Ool. Robert Broadley, i.M.s. 
Europe. 

Rogers, Charles Gilbert, p.l.s., p.c.n., Forest 
Department. Port Blair^ Andamans. 



Date of i^ioction. 

1900 April 4. 

R. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1900 Aug. 29.1 N.R. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

R. 

1906 Feb. 7. 

A. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

1886 Mar. 2. 

L.M. 

1906 May 2. 

N.R. 

1896 Aug. 27. 

N.R. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1902 June 4. 

R. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1 

1896 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

1 

1902 Feb. 5. 

1 R. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1897 Dec. 1. 

IN.R. 

1907 Aug. 7. 

|n.r. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1906 Dec. h. 

N.R. 

1909 July 7. 

' R. 

1 

1894 June 6. 

N.R. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1906 \Kr. 7. 



♦Rogers, Major Leonard, M.D., b.s., f.r.c p., 
F.R.C.8., i.H.s. 3, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Koormall Goenka. 57, Burtolla Street, Oah 
cutta. 

Rose, Horace Arthur, i.c.s., S^erintendent, 
Gazetteer Bevision, Punjab, umhala. 

♦Ross, Dr. Edward Denison, ph.d.. Assistant 
Secretary, Government of India, Home 
Dept., and Principal, Calcutta Madrassah. 
Calcutta. 

Russell, Charles, m.a. Europe. 

Russell, Robert Vam, i.c.s., Supdt. of Gazet- 
teer and Ethnography. Nagpur. 

Rustomjee Dhunjeebhoy Mehta, c.i.k. 55, 
Canning Street, Calcutta. 

Sakhawat Hosain, Maulavi, b.a., Inspector of 
Schools. Meerut. 

Samman, Herbert Frederick, i.c.s., Offg. De- 
puty Commissioner, Sonthal Pargana. 
Monghyr. [Krishnagar. 

Sasi Bhusan Bose, m.a. Krishnagar College., 

♦Satis Chandra Vidyabhusaua, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya, m.a., rh.D. 26/1 KanyLal Dhur^s 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Satis Kumar Banerji. 45, Baniatola Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Satish Chandra Banerji, Dr., m.a., ll.t).. 
Advocate, High Court. Allahabad. 

Schulten, Joseph Henry Charles, ph.D. 4, 
Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

Schwaiger, Imre George, Expert in Indian 
Art. Kashmir Gate, Delhi. 

Seth, Mesrovb J. Bombay, [Ghazipore. 

Shah Munir Alam, b.a., liL.B. Mainpura, 

Sharfuddiii, The Hon , Mr. Justice Syed. 18, 
Royd Street, Calcutta. 

Sharp, Henry, m.a,, Director of Public In- 
struction, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Shillong, 

Shib Nath Bhattacharjee, Dr., m.b. 26, Fatal- 
danga Street, Calcutta. [Aligarh. 

Shibli Norn an i, Shams-ul-Ulama Maulavi. 

Shirreff, Alexander Grierson, b.a,, i.o.s. 
Oonda, U.P, 

Shujaat Ali Khan Bahadur, Nasurul Mamalik 
Mirza, Acting Consul-General for Persia. 
10, Hungerford Street, Calcutta. 

Shyama Kumar Tagore, Kumar, Zemindar. 
65, PathuriaghiUta Street, Calcutta. 



Ixvii 




1902 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

1894 Aug. 30. 
1899 May 3. 

R. 

N.R. 

1909 April 7. 
1903 Aug. 26. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1898 Aug. 3. 
1872 Aug. 5. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1909 July 7. 

R. 

1907 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1909 Feb. 8. 

R. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

1907 Oct. 30. 

N.R. 

1909 April 7. 
1904 Sept. 28. 

N.R. 

N.R 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1908 Uec. 2. 

R. 

1904 June 1. 

R 

1899 Aug. 30. 

R. 

1900 Aug. 29. 
1907 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

R. 

1907 June 5. 

N.R. 

1907 April 3. 
1906 Dec. 5. 

A. 

N.R. 

1904 July 6. 
1909 Feb. 3. 

N.R. 

R. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 


Shyam Lai, Lala, m.a., ll.b., Deputy Col- 
lector. Allahabad. 

Sibnarayan Mukerjee. Utiarpara^ Bally. 

Silberrad, Charles Arthur, b.a., u.sc., j.c.s. 
Jhansi. 

Simpson, G. C., d.sc. Simla. 

Simpson, John Hope, i.c.s., Registrar of Co- 
operative Ci*edit Societies, Upper Pi-o- 
vinces. AUahahad. 

Sita Ram, b.a., Depy. Magistrate. Luclcnow 

Skrefsrud, Revd. Lauren tius Olavi, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Indian Homo Mission to 
the Sonthals. Bmagerio, via Rampore IJant. 

Smith, Capt. H. Emslie, r.M.s. 12, Harrington 
Street, Calcutta. 

Smith, Lient.-Col. John Manners, Indian 
Army, v.o., o.i.E. Resident, Nepal. 

Sofiulla Saifududdin Ahmed, Maulavi, In- 
spector of Excise. Silchar. 

vSommorfeldt, Prof. B. 4, Pollock Street, OaU 
rutta. 

Spooner, David Brainerd, idi.D., Archepologi- 
cal Surveyor, North-West Frontier Provincje. 
Peshawar, 

Sri Ram Dixit, Pandit, Ji.A., Secretary, Pratap- 
garh State. Prataygarh, {had. 

Stanley, The Hon. Sir John, Kt., k.c. Allaha- 

Stapleton, Henry Ernest, n.A., n.sc.. Inspec- 
tor of Schools. Dacca. 

Stebbing, Edward Percy, p.k.r., p.z.s.. Imperial 
Forest Zoologist. Dehra Dim. 

Steen, Capt. Hugli Barkley, M.n., i.m.s., Resi- 
dent Medical Officer, Eden Hospital. GaU 
cutta. 

I Ste])hen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harry 

I Lushington, Judge, High Coni’!. Gal cutta. 

I Stephen, St. John, u.a., lb.b., Bairister-at- 

1 Law. 7, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

Stephenson, Major John, i.M.s. Lahore, 

Stevens, Major C. R., i.M.s., Medical College. 
Calcutta. 

\ Stewart, Capt. Francis Hugh, i.m s., Govt. 
Dockyard. Bombay. 

Stewart, Captain Hugh, Indian Army. Europe. 

Stokes, Captain Claude Bayfield, Military At- 
tach4. * Teheran, Persia. 

Streatfield, Claude Arthur Cecil, i.c.s. Jaunpur. 

Stuart, Sir Harold, k.c.v.o., c.s.i.. United 
Service Club. Calcutta. 

Stuart, Louis, i.c.s. Meerut, 



Ixviii 


Uate of Election. 


1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1905 Jan. 4. 

R. 

1908 June 3. 

N.R. 

1906 June 6. 

N.R 

190H Jan 1. 

NR. 

1907 June 5. 

N.li 

1904 July 6. 

N.R. 

1893 Auk. 

N.K 

1909 Jan. 6. 

NR 

1907 June 5 

A 

1878 June 5 

N R. 

190() Dec 

N R 

1875 June 2. 

R 

1909 Aug. 4. 

N.R. 

1908 Nov. i. 

A. 

1898 Nov 2 

R. 

1904 J line 1 . 

N.R. 

1907 b"eb. 6. 

N.R. 

1861 June 5. 

L.M. 

1899 Aug. 60. 

N.R 

1897 Jan. 6 

N.R 

1905 Jan. 4. 

NR 

1908 Jan. 1. 

H. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

N.R. 

1907 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 


Siibodh ChandrR Mahalanobis, B.sc., p.r.s.e.^ 
p.R.M.s. 210, OoniwalHs Street^ Oalcutia. 

Suknmar Sets 220, Lower Circular Roady. 
Calcutta. 

Siirendra Ch«ndi*a Roy Cbaudbauri, Zemin- 
dar. Koondiy Rungpur. 

Knrendra Prasad Sanial, Sri, m.a., p c.s., Private 
Secretary to Raja Bahadur. Majhauh. 

Suresh Chandra Ghatak, Bepy. Magistrate and 
Depy. Collector. Dacca. 

Swinhoe, Rodway Charles John, Solicitor. 
Mandalay^ Upper Burma. 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.c.s., Revenue Com- 
missioner. Kaahmiry Srinagar, 

Tate, George Passman, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Surv^ey of India. Dehra Ihm. 

Tuylor, Charles Somers, ii.sc. Bhayalpur. 

Taylor, Dr. G. Orissa. TJurope. 

Temple, Colonel Sii* Richard Carnac, Bart., 
Indian Army, c.i v. C/o Messrs. King^ King 
V Co., Bombay. 

TckChaiid. Dcwan, is.A., m.r.a.s., i.c.s., De])uty 
Commissioner. Ludhiana. 

^Tbibaut, G., rh d., c.i.i:.. Registrar, Calcutta 
University. Oalcutta. 

Thompson, John P., i r.s. Hoshiarpur, 

Tliornely, Capt. Michael Harris, i.M.s. Eatope. 

Thoniton, Edward, p.u.i b.a. 6, OHve Streets 
Calcutta. 

Tipper, George Hewlett, m.a., f.o.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Madras. 

*Ti*aver8, Moin'is William, n.sc., p.R.S., Director 
of Indian Institute of Science. Bangalore 

Tremlett, James Dyer, m.a., i.c.s. (retired). 
Dedham, Essex, England. 

Tribhuban Deb, Raja S., Feudatory Chief of 
Bamra. Deogarh, Bamra. 

Tulsi Ram Misra, m.a.. Acting Principal, 
Gurukula Academy. Mardwar. 

Turner, Frank, it. a. Dacca Club, Dacca. 

Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Dr., m.a., m.i>. 
10, Nimtola Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

Urwin, Captain John Johnson, m.b., i.m.s. 
Mofihari. 

Valavanur Subramania Iyer, Instructor, Im- 
perial Forest School. Dehra Dun. 
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Date of Elecuou. 

1905 July 5. NR. V^aiianiali Chakra\arti. (xauhati. 

1900 Aug. 29. A. Vauglian, Major .loKcpli Charles Stool ke, i.Ai.s. 

Europe. 

1890 Fel). 5. N.K. *Venis, Arthui*, ai.a. Allahabad, 

1909 May *>. N.R. Vcukayya, V., Govt. Kpigraphist in hitlia. 
Simla. 

1894 F\*h 7. N.R Vishwa Nath Singh, 11. H. The Raja Baha- 
dur. iUihatfui'pur, Bundclkhnnd. 

1901 Mai‘. (). N.R. Vogel, Jean Philip]>o, litt. d., Archa)ologii‘al 

I Surveyor, Punjab. Lahou\ 

1894 Sepi 27. h M Vost, Lieut. -Col. William, i.Ai.s., Civil Sur- 
geon. Sahara npore, 

1902 Oei. 29. R Vredenburg, Ernest, ii.L., n.so., A.u.s m., A.R.e.s., 

K O.S., Assistant Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India. lUilcatta. 

1909 .Ian 0. j N.R. '*Walker, Gilbert T., d.sc., k.h.s., Director- 
I General of Observatories. Simla, 

1907 duly H I R, I Walker, Harold, a.iu’.h., f.(J.s., a.ai.inst.m., 

I Assistant Superinteiident, Geological Sui vey 
I of India. Oalciiftu. 

1900 .laji 19. R. I Wallace, David Robb. 9, Clire Rou'^ Calrnfia 

1901 June a. N.R I Walsh, Ernest Herbert Cooper, i.(’.s., Coni- 

I mi.ssioner, Bhagalpur Division. Bhayalpui. 
1900 A])ril 4 N.R. I Walton, Ca]>(ahi Herbert James, ai.u , p.r.c.s., 
j i.M.s. C/o Messrs, Kiutj., Haiuilton Go, 

I Calcuffa. 

1909 July 7. A. Waters, Major Er»*st Edwin, i.M.s. Europe. 

1905 Dec () N.R. I Watson, Edwin Roy, m.a., b.sc. Dacca. 

1909 Dec 1. N.R, Webster, J E., i.o.s. ShUhny. 

1902 A])ril 2. R I Wheeler, Henry, i.c.s.. Deputy Seci'ctary, 

I Government of India, Finance Dept. Oal~ 
cutia. 

1907 Aj)ril .*{ N.R , White, Lieut. Arthur Denham, m.ii., h.s. 

( Loud.), i.Ai.s., Medical OificeJ’. Ooorh 
Hehar. 

1907 Feb. 0. A White, Captain J. R., J>.s.o., (iiodon High- 
hinders. Em opt. 

1906 Sept. 19. N.R. Whitehead, Richard Bertram, i c.s., Assistant 

(^ommissionei*. Delhi. 

1909 April 7. N.R. M^’lkinson, Major Edmund, i.M.s., i.,k.c.s„ 
n. IjI'ii. ShiUo7tg. 

1909 Mar. J. N.R Wdson, J. R. R., m i.c.e,, f.Ci.s., Dhanhad. 

1904 Mar. 4. R. Wood, William Henry Aj’den, ai.a., f.c.s., 

K.H.O.S., Principal, La Martiniore. Calcutta. 
1909 April 7. N.R. Woodhouse, W. G., h.a. Suhour, E.I.li. 

1906 July 4. A. Woodley, Rev. Edward Carruthers, m.a 

I Europe. 

1900 Dec. 5. N.R. Woodman, Henry Charles, i.o.s., Offg. Magis- 
trate and Collector. Mozufferporc. 



Date of Rlcctlon. 

lOOeliar. 7. 

N.R. 

1908 April 1. 

R. 

1907 .Tune 5. 

R 

1894 Aug. 30. 

N.R. 

19CK)Mar. 7. 

R, 

1905 Mar. 1. 

R. 

1906 June 6. 

F.M. 


Woolner, Alfred Cooper, M.A., Pi*incipal, Ori- 
ental College. Lahore, 

Wordsworth, William Christopher. 8, Haring- 
ton Street, Calcutta, 

Wright, Harold, a.m.i.c.e. B, L B, House, 
Calcutta, 

Wright, The Hon. Mr. Henry Nelson, b.a., 
i.c.s.. Legal Remembrancer, Government of 
United Provinces, AUahahad. 

Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Veda- 
tirtha. Pandit. 59/3, Harrison Hoad, • Cal- 
cutta, 

Young, Rev. Arthur Willifer. 23, Chaiv- 
ring hep Boad, Calcutta, 

Young, Mansel Charles Gam bier. FincJey 

Ticctory, Henley -on-HKames, Bngland. 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Klectum, | 


1884 Juu. 15. 
1884 .Ian. 15. 
1884 .Inn. 15. 
1884 Juii. 15. 


JJr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of 
Jcnu. Prussia. 

Charles Moldrum, Esq., m.a., ll.d., f.r.a.s., 

F.R.S. Mauritius. 

Revd. Pix)feHsor A. H. Hayce, Pi*ofesBor of Assyrio- 
logy, Queen’s College. Oxford, England. 

Monsieur £mile Seuai’t. 18, Bue Francois fer, 
Paris, France. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Date ot Bleitioii 


1848 Feb. 

1879 .luiu* 
1879 ,)uue 
1879 .June 
1883 Feb. 
1894 Mar. 


o 

4. 

4. 

4. 

I 

7. 

7. I 

1 


Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, G.c.s.i., c.B., m.d., f.k.s., 
o.c.L., LL.D., F.L.8., P.(J.R., P.R.cLS. Sunuingdale, 
lierl'shirc, England. 

Dr. Albert Giiniher, m.a., m.d., ph.d., p.z.s., f.k.s. 

23, Lichfield Boad, Kew, Surrey, England. 

Dr. Jules Janssen. Ohservataire d'Astronomie 
Physique de Paris, France. 

Professor P. Reynaud. La FacultS des Lettres', Lynns, 
France. 

Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, ll.d., d.c.l., f.l.s., p.z.s., 
P.R.s. Curfe View, Parkstone, Dorset, England. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara. 
26, Baranushee Ohose's Street, Calcutta. 



I^Bteof sieotion. 

1894'Mar. 7. 
1895 June 5. 

1895 June 5. 

1896 Feb. 5. 
1896 Feb. 5. 
1899 Feb. 1. 
1899 Dec. 6. 

I 

I 

1899 Dee 6. | 
1899 r)ec 6. 

1901 Mar. 

1902 Nov. 5. 

1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 July 2. 

190<? Mar. 7. 

1908 July 1. 

1908 July 1. 
1908 July 1. 
1908 July 1. 


Professor Theodor Noeldeke. Ojo Mr» Karl T, 
Truhiei\ Stroftsburg, Germany. 

Dol’d Rayleigh, m.a., d.c.l., d.sc., ll.d., ph.p., f.b.a.s., 
F.R.s. Ferling Place, Wit ham, Essex, England. 
Charles H. Tawney, Ksq., m.a., c.i.e. O/o Indta 
Office, London. 

Lord Lister, p.r.c.s., p.c.l., m.p., ll.d., d.sc., p.r.s., 
12, Park Crescent, Portland Place, London. 

Professor Charles Rockwell Lanmaii. 9, Farrar 
Street, (Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. AmericAi. 

Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hcerule, ph.d., c.i.e. 

8, Northmoor Road, Oxford, England. 

Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a., f.b.s. 

British Museum {Nat. Hist.), Cromwell Road, 
London, /S.TT. 

Professor Pldward Burnett Tylor, r>.c.L., ll.d., f.r.s., 
Keepei’, Ilnivei’sity Museum. Oxford, England. 
Professor Edward Suess, ph.d., Professoi* of Geology 
in the University of Vienna. 

Professor John Wesley Judd, c.ii., le.d., f.r.s., f.o.s.. 
Late Pmf. of the Royal College of Science. 
30, Cumberland Road, Kew, England. 

Monsieur* Rene Zeillei*. Ingenieur en chef des Mines. 

Ecole superieur des Mines, Paris. 

Professor Hendrick Keni; Utrecht, Holland. 
Pi’ofesHor Rnmkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, c.i.e. 
Poona. 

Professor Tgnaz GoldyHier, lui.D., d.litt., fiL.D. 
Budapest, Hungamj, 

Sir Charles Lyall, * m.a., k.c.s.i., c.i.e., ll.d. 82, 
Cornwall Gardens, London, S.W. 

Sir William Ramsay, ph.d. (Tub.), ll.d., sc.d. 
(Dubl.), F.C.S., p.i.e. University College, Gower 
Street, London, W.C. 

Dr. George Abmham Griei’son, ph.d., d.litt., c.i.e., 
i.e.s. (retired). Rothfarnham, Camherley, Surrey, 

I England. 

The Right Hon’ble Bai’on Curzon of Kedleston, 

I M.A., D.c.ii., F.R.S. 1, Carlton House Terrace, Lon- 
don, S.W. 

Lt.-Col. Henry Haversbam Godwin-Austen, f.r.s., 
F.Z.S., F.R.O.S., Nore, Godaiming, Surrey. Eng- 
land. 

Prof. M. Treub, Director, BotaniiJ Gardens, Buiten- 
zorg. Java , 

William Iivine, i.e.s. (retired), Holliscraft, 
Castelnau, Barnes. London. 

Dr. H. Oldenderg. The University, Gottingen. 
I Germany. 
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ll>aie ot Kieciion. 

19lo¥eb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Fel). 2. i 
19J0 Feb 2. ' 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 hVb 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb 2. | 
1910 Feb 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb 2. 


Dati oi Klection 

1875 Tbv 1 

1882 June 7. 
l884Aiiir 0 

1885 Dee. 2 
1880 Dee. 1 

1892 0 

1892 Dee. 7. 

1899 April 5. 

1899 Nov. 1. 

1902 June 4. 

1908 July 1. 


FELLOWS 


Dr. N. Annandale, n.sc., C.M.z.s., f.l.s. 

TheHon’blo Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, c.s.i., 

M.A., n.L., D sc., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.B. 

1. Hf. Burkill, Esq., M.A., f.l.s, 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sasbtri, m.a. 

Sir Thomas Holland, k.c.i.e., n.sc., a.r.c.s., p.u.s., 

F R.S, 

I ) Hooper, Esq , f.c.s. 

T. H. D LaTouebe, Esq., b.a., p.g.S. 

Habu Moiimohan Chakravarti, m.a., ill. 

Lieut. 'Colonel D. C. Phillott, Indian Army. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, n.sc. 

Major L. Holers, m.d., n.S., p.r.c.p., p.r.c.s., i.m.s. 

Dr. E. T). Ross, rh.n. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabbusana, 
M.A., rh.n., m.k.a.s. 

Dr (1. Thibaut, rb.n., c.i.F. 

Di- M. W. Trav€‘rs, d.sc., f.r.s. 

I A Vynis, Esq., m.a. 

Dj’ G. T. Walker, m.a., f.r.s. 


ASSOCIATE MEJVIRERS. 


Revd. J D. Rate*. 15, Sf. Johni^ Ghurch JSoari, 
Fnlhstone, Kruf, England. 

Herbert Giles, Esq. Ea/ojop. 

F. Moore, Esq., f.l.s. Claremont House, Aveiine Road, 
Penge, Svrreij, England. 

I Dr. A. Fubrer. Europe. 

I Sri Surat 'Chandra Das, Rai Bahadur, c.i.i . 32, 
Greek How, Calcutta. 

Aebaryya Satyavrata Samasrami. Ib-l, Ghose's 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Professor Paul Jolmnn’es Bruhl. Civil Engineering 
College, Sihpnr, Howrah. 

Pandit Visnu Prasad Raj Bhandari. Chief 
Libmriau, Bir Library. Katmandu, Nepal. 

Revd. E. Fraiicotte, s.J. 10, Park Streets CaU 
cuff a. 

Revd. A. H. Fi*anoke, Moravian Missionary. 
Kyelang, Kavgra District, 

Rabu Dinesh Chandra iSen. 19, Kaniapuker Lane, 
Calcutta. 
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T5at7orS!T?Tu)nr 


1908 July 1. 

1908 July 1. 

1909 Mnr. 3. 


Maliamahopadliayn Siidhakara Dvivodi. Samkrit 
Collt'ge, Bfiuirett. 

Uevd. Father J. HolTmaiiii, s..i. Manmaa Bouse, 
Uanrhi. 

llalkrislina Atniaraui (lupte, Esq. India^i Mu^rnm, 
Calcutta. 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS* 

* Rule 40. --After the lapse of three years fituii the date of a 
memher leaving India, if no intimation of liis wishes shall in the 
intei’val have been reeeived by the Society, liis name shall be re- 
moved from file List of Members. 

Tbe following niend)ers will be removed from the next Mem- 
ber List of tlie Society under tbe opemtioii of tbe above Rule:— 

Gerald Cecil Dudgeon, Esq. 

Si]‘ J()se])h Bampiylde Fuller, Jv.c.s.i. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1909 
By Rktikbmknt. 

Lieiit.-(\)1. William dobii Bythoil, R.i: 

(Charles Swift Delmerick, Esq. 

Captain t'barles Aikman Gourlay, i.M s. 

Col. J. G Har>\ood, u.a.m.c. 

Ernest George Hill, Es(j. 

Dr. Edward A. Houseman, M.a. 

Babu Jadu Natli Sen. 

Munslii flwala Sahai. 

George Rusby Kaye, Es(|. 

Harold Maxwell Lefroy, Esq , ai.a. 

Lala La j pat Rni. 

Lieut. *Col. Maiiekshaw Jamshedi Kelavala, i.M.s. 
Charles Micliie, Esq. 

Captain John Henry Moigan, 24th Punjabis. 

- Sir Herbert Hope Risloy, k.c.i.e. 

Adolphe Shrager, Esq. 
llobcrt Rowell Simpson. Esq. 

Aliss Coi’iielia Sorabjee. 

Pandit Umapati Dutta Sharma. 

The Hon. Mr. James Wilson, r.s.i. 
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By Death. 

Ordinary Members, 

Babu Annada Pranad Bose. 

Dr, Theodor Bloch. 

Arthur Mason Tippett Jackson, Esq., i.c.s. 

Babu Jain Vaidya. 

Babu Mohiuimohan Mitra 
Babu Muksoodan Das. 

Babu Priyanath Sen. 

H. H. The Maharaja Radhakishore Deb Barman 

Honorary Members. 

Professor M. J. DeGoeje. 

Sir George King, K.c.s.1. 

Under Rule 36 

Kumar Hamessuj* Maliali. 

Babu San jib Chandra Sanial. 

Undpr Rule 40 

Kavasjee Jamasjee Badshab, Esq., i.c.s 
,) N Das, Esq. 

James R Drummond, Esq. 

Sir Arthur Upton Panshawe, K.c.i.i*. 

Major John Wemyss Grant, i.m.s. 

Alexander Cochrane Logan, Esq., i.c s. 

Dr. Mark Aurel Stein 
Babu Syani Sunder Das. 


The names of the following members have been removed from 
the List of Ordinary Members as they have no^\ been elect«*d 
Honorary Members — 

William Irvine, Esq.,. i.c.s. (retired). 

Lt.-Col. Henry Havershan Godwin- Austen, f r.s 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Tati Bhusana Bhaduri, m.a 



1896 Jnan Saran Chakra varti, m.a. 

1897 Saragi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1 004. f Sarkar, m a 

( Snrendi'a Nath Maitra, m.a. 
1907 Akshoyakumai* Mazumder. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross, F.B.C.S., o.b., o.i.b., k.u.s., i.m.s. 
(retired). 

1905 Lieut.-Colonel D. T). Cunningham, k.k.s., c.i.;.., 
i.M.s. (retired). 

1907 Lieut.-Colonel Alfred William Alcock, m.b., i.i.j)., 
C.I.E., F.R.S. 

1909. Lieut.-Colonel David Prain, m.a., m.ij., ll t> , 
P.B.8., I.M.s. (retired). 
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ABSTRA.CT STATEMENTS 

OH 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

OF TIfK 

^SIATIC ^OCIETY OF ^ENGAL 


FOR 


THE YEAR 1909. 
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STATEMENT 
Asiatic Society 


1909. 


Dr. 

To Establishment. 

Be. As P. Rb, Ab P. 

Salaries ... ... ••• 6,687 16 2 

Do. (Officer in charge for Researches in 
History, Religion, Ethnology and Folklore 
in Bengal) ... ... ... 4,200 0 0 

Commission — ... ... 666 16 9 

Pension ... ... ... ••• 420 0 0 

Grain Compensation Allowance ... ... 251 11 8 

11,116 10 2 

To CONTIMGBNCIBS. 

197 16 3 
1,466 0 0 
596 3 3 
101 12 0 
lOO 0 0 
... .. 261 U 0 

187 8 0 
171 9 6 
463 2 9 

3,646 0 9 

To Library and Collections. 

Books ... ... ... ... 638 7 8 

Binding .. ... ... ... 891 9 6 

Library Catalogue ... ... ... 1,329 7 0 

Manuscript Oatalogne (Arabic and Persian ) .. 369 12 0 

Copper Plate Catalogue ... ... 176 0 0 

3,399 4 2 

To Publications. 

“ .lournal and Proceedings ” and “Memoirs*' 8,133 18 11 

To printing charges of Circulars, &c ... 214 10 0 

Interest on Government Paper purchased 
Repairs 
Loan 

To Personal Account (Written off and miscellaneous) 

To Extraordinary Expenditure. 

Royal Society's Scientific Catalogue ... ... 6,399 14 7 

125th Anniversary Entertainment Fund ... 1,761 13 0 

7,161 11 7 

Balance 1,98,622 13 8 


8,848 7 11 
11 5 10 
624 8 0 
8,150 0 0 
123 11 4 


Stationery ••• 
Taxes 
Postage 
Freight 
Auditing ... 
Lights and Fans 
Insurance feo 
Petty repairs 
Miscellaneous 


Total Rs. 


... 2,30,993 9 0 



No. 1. 
of Bengal, 


Ixxix 


1909. 


Cr. 

Hh As P. Rb. Ab P. 
By Balance from last Keport ... ... 1,89,731 7 (> 

By Gash Rbcsipts. 

Publioations sold for cash ... 947 8 0 

Interest on Investments ... ... 6,993 0 O 

Rent of room ... ... ... 650 0 0 

Allowance from Government of Bengal for the 
publication of papers on Anthropological 
and Cognate subjects ... ... 2,000 0 0 

Do. do. salary for Officer in charge 
for Researches in History, Religion, Bthno> 
logy, and Folklore in Bengal ... 7,200 0 0 

Loan ... ... ... ... 1,160 0 0 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 169 5 9 

19,0f)9 13 9 

By Extraordinary Rkceipts. 

Subscriptions to Royal Society’s Scientific 
Oatalot^e ... ... ... 6,066 3 0 

Subscriptions to 125th Anniversary Entertain- 
ment Fund ... ... ... 360 0 0 

6,425 3 0 

By Personal Account. 

Admission fees ... ... ... 2,048 0 0 

Members’ subscriptions ... ... 11,448 0 0 

Compound subscription ... ... 240 0 0 

Subscriptions for the Society’s “ Journal and 
Proceedings ” and “ Memoirs ”... ... 1,704 0 0 

Sales on credit] ... ... ... 283 3 3 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 18 14 0 

16.737 1 3 


Total Rs. ... 2,30,993 9 0 

D. Hoopbr, 

Honorary TreoBurer^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 



STATEMENT 

190V- Oriental PuhlicobtioTi Fund, Mo.l, in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expknditubb 


Salaries 

CoTnmission 

Postage 

Stationery 

Freight 

Contingencies 

Grain Compensation Allowance .. 
Binding 

Printing charges 
Editing chargee 


To Personal Account (written off and miscelhi- 
nooufl) 

Balance 


Its. A 8 P 

1,634 4 4 
35 13 9 
140 10 0 
13 16 4 
44 6 0 

57 2 0 

58 4 3 
20 0 0 

6,161 6 0 
1 961 9 10 


Hr As. P. 


10,122 6 6 


4 14 0 
6,651 14 8 


Total Rb 


15,779 3 2 


STATEMENT 

1909. Oriental Fuhlication Fund, Mo. in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expibndituee 

Ks. Ae. P 

Printing charges .... . . 400 7 0 

Balance .. 5,675 1 0 


Total Rs. 


6,076 8 0 
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No. 2. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1909. 


Cr. 

Rb Ah P Rb Ab P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... 4,748 18 2 

By Cash Receipts. 

Government Allowance 8,760 0 0 

PublicationB sold for cnnh ... .. 989 7 8 

Advances recovered ... .. 72 13 6 

9,812 4 9 

By Personal Account. 

Sales on credit .. ... ... 1,218 1 8 


Total Rb .. 16,779 8 2 

D Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Ahtattr Soctety of Bengal 


No. 8. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1909. 


Cr. 



Rs. As, 

P. 

By Balance from last Report 

3,825 8 

0 

By Cash Receiptb 



Government Allowance 

2,760 0 

0 

• Total Rs. 

6,076 8 0 


D. Hoopcb, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Astatic Society of Bengal. 
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STATEMENT 

1909 Oriental Publication Fund, J^o. S, in 


Printing ohargoB 


Dr. 

To Cabr Expbnoiturb. 

Balance 
Total Bs. 


Bb. Ab. P. 

659 4 6 
2,840 11 6 

3,000 0 0 


STATEMENT 

1900. Sanskrit Manuscript Fund in Acct. 


Dr. 

To Cabh Expenditure. 



Bs. As 

P. 

Salaries ... 

1,688 9 

0 

CommiBsion 

0 12 

9 

Stationery 

10 8 10 

Oontingenoies ... ' 

284 6 

8 

Grain Compensation Allowance . . 

56 11 

0 

Porohaae of MannsoriptB 

2,798 1 

0 

Binding 

4 0 

0 

Insnranoe ... 

126 0 

0 

Travelling charges 

888 0 

0 

Loan 

... 1,160 0 

0 


Balance 


Bs. As. P. 


6,889 11 10 
758 4 11 


7,098 0 9 


Total Bb. 
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No. 4. 

Aoct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1909. 


Cp. 


By Balance from last Report 


Rs. .As P. 
3,000 0 0 


Total Bb 


3,000 0 (» 


D. Hoopxb, 

flonotary Treasurer, 

Asmhc Society of Bengal. 


No. 8. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1909. 


Cp. 


By Balance from last Report 


R«. Ab P Rb. Ab P 
2,718 12 9 


By Cash RKCEiPTh 


Government Allowance 

Publications sold for cash 

Loan (from Asiatic Society of Bengal) 


3,200 0 0 
29 4 0 
1,150 0 0 


4,879 4 0 


•Total Rs. ... 7,098 0 9 


D. Hooprk, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asmtic Society of Bengal. 
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STATEMENT 

1909. Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund in 


Dr. 

To Cash Ixpbnditubb. 




Bs, As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Salaries ... 

••• 

1,744 

18 

3 




Binding ... ... ... 


13 

0 

0 




Ststionery 


27 

0 

1 




Grain Compensation Allowance ... 


10 

0 

0 




Postage ... 


7 

18 

H 




Contingencies 


49 

9 

8 




Freight ... 


89 

4 

0 




Insurance 


31 

4 

0 




Purchase of Mannsoripts 


2,764 

13 

0 




Travelling charges 


402 

4 

0 






— 

— 


5,080 

3 

1 

Balance 





2,066 

1 

6 


Total Rr. 




7,146 

4 

7 


STATEMENT 

1909. Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund in 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Bs. As. P. Rfl. Ar. P. 

Tnyelling charge! .. ... 688 18 6 

Balance ... ... 1,716 2 6 


Total Rr. 


2,400 0 0 
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No. 6. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1909. 


Cr. 

Rb. As. P. Rb. Ab. P 
By Balance from last, Report ... ... ... 145 4 7 


By Cash Hbcriptb. 


Government Allowance 

Loan (from Asiatic Society of Bengal) 


6,UOi) O 0 
2,000 0 t) 

7,000 0 0 


Total Rb. ... 7.145 4 7 


D. Hoopbr, 

Honorary Trcasurery 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 7. 

Acct. with the Asia, tic Soc- of Bengal . 1909. 

Cr. 

Hu. Ar. P. Ka A«. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 2,400 0 0 


Total Rb. ... 2,400 0 0 


D. Hoopib, 

Honorary Treasurer^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 



Ixixxvi 

STATEMENT 

1909. 

Personal 

Dr. 

To Balance from last Report 

Bs. As* P. Rs. As. P. 

3,787 2 9 

To Cash Expsnoitcbe. 

Advanoos for parohase of Mannsoripts, &c 

To Asiatic Society 
,, Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 

3,461 14 0 

. 16,737 1 3 

1,218 1 3 

16,966 2 6 


Total Es. 

24,204 3 8 


STATEMENT 

1909. 


Invest- 

Dr. 




Value. 

Cost. 


Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P 

To Balance from last Report 

1,98,700 0 0 

1,97,893 0 2 

„ Parohase 

6,000 0 0 

4,786 18 ® 

Total Rs. 

2,08,700 0 0 

2,02,629 18 6 














No. 8. 

Account. 


Ixzxvii 


1909. 


Cr. 


By Gash BeceiptH 
,, Asiatic Society 

„ Oriental Pnblioation Fund, No. 1 


By Balance. 

Duo to tbr 1 

Due by the I 

Booioty. 


Bociety. 



Be. 

As* 

P. 

Be. 

As. 

P. 

Mombers 

8,788 

0 

7 

103 

14 

6 

SmploySs 

Oriental Pablicatlon 

30 

0 

0 

100 

u 

0 

Fond, No. 1 ... 

832 

0 

0 




Arabic and Foniou 
MSB. Fond 

Bardiu Ohronioles 

186 

0 

« 




M68. Fand 

600 

0 

0 




liboellaneoiu 

1 110 

8 

6 

08 

10 

0 


6,427 


1 

”297 

8 

6 


Its. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

18,946 0 4 

128 11 4 
4 14 U 

128 9 4 


6,129 9 7 


Total Bs. 24,204 3 8 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asintir. Society of Bengal. 


No. 9. 

mcnt, 1909. 


By Balance 


Cr. 

Value. Cost. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
... 2,03,700 0 0 2,02,629 13 5 


Total Rs. ...2,08,700 0 0 2,02,629 18 6 


D. Hooper, - 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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STATEMENT 

Trust 


1909 . 


Dr. 


To Pension 


Balance 


Total Bs. 


Bs. A8.P. 

48 0 0 
1,464 11 10 


1,612 11 10 


1909 . 


STATEMENT 

Cash 


Dr. 


Bs As. F. 

To Balance from last Boport ... ... ... 5,863 6 7 

Beceipth. 


To Asiatic Society 
„ Oriental Pnblication Fnnd, No. I 
Do. do. No 2 

„ Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund ... 

„ Arabic and Persian MSS. Fnnd 
„ Personal Account ... 

„ Trust Fund 


Bs As. P 

.. 25,525 0 g 

9.812 4 0 

2,760 0 0 

4,379 4 0 

7,000 0 0 

... 18,946 0 4 

49 0 0 

68,461 9 10 


Total Bs. 


74,816 0 5 
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No. 10. 

Fund. 1909. 


Cr. 

Rb. As. P. 

By Balance from Iftst Beport ... ... 1,468 11 10 

„ Interest on Investments ... ... 49 0 0 


Total Kb. 1,612 11 It) 


D. UoOPRR, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Aniatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 11. 
Account. 


1909. 


Cr. 


Bxprnpitdrk. 


By Asiatic Society 
,, Oriental Publication Fund, No I 
Do. do. No. 2 

Do, do. No. 3 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 
„ Arabic and Persian IfSS. Fund 
„ Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund 
,, Personal Account ... 

„ Investment 
„ Trust Fund 

Balance 


Rs. As. P. Ks. As. P. 

37,347 0 6 
10,122 6 6 
400 7 0 
650 4 6 
6,389 11 10 
5,060 8 I 
688 13 6 
8,461 14 0 
4,736 18 6 
48 0 0 

68.879 10 3 

6,436 6 2 


Total Bs. ... 74,816 0 6 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treaturer, 

Aeiatic Society of Bengal. 
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xc 

STATEMENT 

Balanoe 


LIABILITIES. 


Asiatic Society 

Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 
Do. do. Ko. 2 .. 

Do. do. No.8... 

Sanskrit Manoscripts Fund ... 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund 
Bardic Ohronicles Manuscripts Fund 
Trust Fund 


Bs. As. P. Bs. Ab.P. 

1,98,522 18 8 
6,661 14 S 
6,676 1 0 
2,840 11 6 
758 4 11 
2,065 1 6 
1,716 2 6 
1,464 11 10 

2,18,194 18 2 


Total Es. ... 2,13,194 18 2 


We have examined the above BaEknce Sheet, and the appended detailed 
Accounts with the books and vouchers presented to us, and certify that it is 
in accordance therewith, correctly setting forth the position of the Society as 
at the 8l8t December, 1009. 

Calcutta, Msugenb, King A Simbon, 

26th January 1 1910. Chartered Aeeountante, 

Auditors, 


STATEMENT 

Account of the Regional Bureau, 
Literature with the 


£ 8. £ 8, d. 

Tatue of volumes of the 1st Annual distributed 


in India loss discount £1/18 

•I* 


488 3 2 

Ditto 

2nd 

Ditto 


898 10 2 

Ditto 

8rd 

Ditto 

.. 

441 12 11 

Ditto 

4th 

Ditto 


410 11 5 

Ditto 

6th 

Ditto 


885 18 7 

Ditto 

6th 

Ditto 


801 9 4 


2,371 0 7 


2*871 0 7 


Total £ 



No. 12 
Sheet- 


1909 . 


xci 


ASSETS. 

Bs. As. P. Hs. As. F. 

Personal Aooouut ... 6,129 9 7 

Investment ... ... 2,02,929 18 6 

Cash Aoooant ... ... 6,436 6 2 

2.13,194 13 2 

Government Pro. Note at Bank of Beiigars 
Safe Custody Account Oasbier’s Security 
Deposit Bs. 600 


Total Bs. ... 2,13,194 13 2 


D. Hoopku, 

Honorary Treasurer^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. ISA. 

International Catalogue of Scientific 
Central Bureau, London- 




£ 

8. 

d, £ 

8. d- Rs. As P. 

Remitted 

to Lon- 





don in 

1902 

34 

0 

0 

At a cost of 509 0 0 

Ditto 

1903 

3 

19 

4 

60 4 0 

Ditto 

1904 

367 

1 

6 

5,880 6 I 

Ditto 

1906 

67 

8 

1 

864 8 0 

Ditto 

1906 

868 

9 

6 

5,494 4 4 

Ditto 

1907 

692 

0 

6 

8,867 7 11 

Ditto 

1908 

230 

R 

5 

3,471 7 0 

Ditto 

1909 

820 

14 

8 

4,826 14 10 






— 1<063 

16 11 


Balance due to London 407 3 8 


Rs. As P. 


29,414 3 2 


Total £ 2.871 0 7 


Total Rs. 29,414 8 2 



xoii 

STATEMENT 

Regional 

Becbiptb. Es. a. P. ^ Bb. A. P. 

Goyernment Granti 1809 ... ... 1,000 0 0 


Ditto 

1901 ... 

1,000 

0 

0 

Ditto 

1904 .. 

1,000 

0 

0 

Ditto 

1906 . 

1,000 

0 

0 

Ditto 

1906 ... 

1,000 

0 

0 

Ditto 

1908 ... 

1,000 

0 

0 

Ditto 

1909 .. 

1,000 

0 

0 7,000 0 0 

Potty receipts 

Oollected from Subscriptions op to 31st May 
1909 ... 

29,900 

14 

2 9 0 

3 

Ditto from 

1909 ... 

Ist June to 31st Deer. 

4,640 

8 

0 


84,641 1 3 


Total Rs. 41,543 10 3 

Subicription overdue on fonrtih annual iesuo 104 2 0 

Subicription still due on sixth annual issue ... 887 8 0 

In hand from subscriptions ... .. 6,120 7 1 


Total Rs 


6,120 12 1 




zciii 

No. 18 B. 

Aocount. 


Rf. A. P Kfi. A. P. 

245 5 9 
882 13 0 
450 9 9 
628 10 0 
567 11 « 

611 3 G 
743 7 0 
774 10 0 
760 9 10 
641 10 6 

572 16 9 6,169 10 7 

29,414 3 2 


6,959 12 6 


Total Bs. 41,643 10 3 

Dne to tho Central Burean £407'3-8, or at 
present rate of exchange (!« 4«l/16<i.) 
about Rs. 6,084- 1 -0 

I. Hbnby Burkill, 

Honorary Secretary ^ 

Regional Bureau for Indm and Ceylon, International Catalogue of 

Scientific Literature, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


Expenditdri:. 

Up-keep of Bnrean 1899 
lOitto 1900 

Ditto 1901 

Ditto 1902 

Ditto 1903 

Ditto 1904 

Ditto 1905 

Ditto 1900 

Ditto 1907 

Ditto 1908 

Ditto 1909 

Remitted to London 

Ra. A«. P. 

Rnlanoe in hand from grant 

for up-keep 880 5 6 
Ditto from subsoriptions 6,129 7 1 




MARCH, 1910. 


The Monthly (^neral Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd March, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., 
D.L., Vice-President, in i he chair. 

The following members were present :~ 

Babu Rakhal Das Banorji, Babu Amrita Lai Bose, Prof. 
Paul Briihl, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Dr. (L ('. (Iiatterjee, Mr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Mr. J. N. Farquhar, Mr. L. L. Ferinor, Mr. H. (i. 
Graves, Hon. Ml*. Justice H. Holinwood, Mr. I). Hooper, Dr. 
W. C. Hossack, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Lieut.-Golonel I). C. 
Phillott, Rev. A. C. Ridsdale, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, Babu Vanarnali Vedantatirtha and Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitora : — ^Mr. W. Burns and Mr. F. H. Gravely. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Six presentations were announced. * 

The Chairman announced 

1. That the Elliott Prize for Scieuiific Research for the 
year 1909 would not be awarded as the essay received in com- 
petition was not of sufficient merit to justify the award of the 
Prize. 

2. That the Council has appointed Lieut.-Colonel I). V. 
Phillott to officiate as General Secretary during the absence of 
Mr. Tipper. 

Tlie Chairman also announced the death of Mahaniaho- 
padhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankar, an Honorary Member 
of the Society, and called upon Mr. B. L Chaudhuri, to read 
the obituary notice. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankar breathed 
his last on Wednesday, the 2nd February, 1910, 

Sixteen years ago, on March 7th, 1894, he was elected one 
of our Honorary Members, the highest distinction in the gift of 
the Society. Among the Bengal Pundits he was the only Ori- 
ental Scholar who had been thus honoured, and the Society 
had sufficient justification for the same, for his position as a 
scholar and author of numerous original treatises was quite 
unique. 
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He was the eldest son of Pundit Radha Kanta Siddhanta- 
vagi 9 of Sherpur Town in the district of Mymensing, who also 
was a man of profound learning well known in his district. 
It was one more instance of potential intellectuality in the 
father having full development in the son. 

Chandra Kanta was born at Sherpur in tlie month of Agra- 
hayan of 1241 B.S. (corresponding to 1836 A.D.). Thebeloved 
and revered father was the first teacher, and in the iol of his father 
(’handra Kanta had received the seeds of learning which bore 
such excellent fruits in later years. He completed his study of 
Vyakarana, Alankar and partly of Kavya and Smriti at home, 
and then proceeded to Vikrampur to study Smriti with Pundit 
Dina Nath Panchanan of Porapara, a celebrated Sm&rta of his 
time. Next his sojourn was to the renowned seat of learning 
Navadwipa, where he studied Smriti under Pundit Brajanath 
Vidyaratna, Laksmi Kanta Siromani and Hari Das Bhatta- 
charyya, and Darsan with Madhava Chandra Tarkasiddhanta, 
Srinandan Tarkabagiv and Kasi Nath Sastri. It was at Nava- 
dwip that the title of “ Taikalankar ” was bestowed on him. 

On his return from Navadwip he opened a tol at Sherpur, 
and, as the story of his soholarsliip already spread far and wide, 
students began to flock to his house, whose number often exceed- 
ed fifty. He had not only to satisfy the intellectual craving of 
such a large number of students in a variety of subjects, but had 
also to maintain them at his house, according to the custom of 
the country, at his own expense, from year’s end to year’s end. 
It was while busily engaged with the teaching work at Sher- 
pur that his first work Probodha f ataka saw the light, and was 
soon followed by Satiparinayam (Mahakavya) and Tatvavali 
(commentary on Philosophy). It was about this time that our 
Society, appreciating his deep and varied scholarship, found in 
him a most capable editor for the Bibliotheca Jndioa, with which 
he kept up his connection till his death. (It was only in January 
last that Faso, 1 ofVol. II of Bhatta Dipika, the commentary on 
Purva Mimansa, edited by him, came out of the press.) It was 
while at Sherpur ho edited for the Society Grihya Sutras of 
Gobliila and supplied copious commentaries to that excellent 
classical work on inedifcval Smriti. These notes and commen- 
taries soon made him well known to the European Savants. 
It was while at Sherpur that his students in Nyaya, Sankhya, 
Vedanta, Smriti and Kavya topped the list of successful can" 
didates for Government Title Examination and carried off the 
honour and emoluments year after year ; and it was also while 
at Sherpur that most of his works that were published after- 
wards were composed and perfected. 

In 1882 some of the prominent members of this Society, 
who were attracted by the deep erudition of Tarkalankar work- 
ing at a remote place like Sherpur, approached him through the 
late Principal Mahesh Chandra Nayaratna, and prevailed on 
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him to accept a Professorship in the Government Sanskrit 
College of Calcutta. Among others, the late Raja Rajendra Lai 
Mitra, one of our past presidents, Rai Bahadur Krista Das Pal, 
one of our past Assistant Secretaries, Babu Protap Chandra 
Ghosha, and Babu Prasad Das Dutt. were mainly instrumental 
to bring about this. It was in 1883 that ("’iiandra Kanta 
joined the Sanskrit College as the Professor of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture and Alankara. Soon after bis appearance in (Calcutta he 
was recognized as the leading Pundit of the metropolis and his 
connection with the Society became more intimate, and “ in 
recognition of his great services in the cause of Sanskrit litera- 
ture the Council placed his name in the list of distinguished 
persons who received the Bibliotheca In(li(*a ])ublications free.” 
On the retirement of Madhusudan Smritiratna ho was appoint- 
ed to the chair of Smriti. 

In 1887 the title of Mahainahopadhyaya, th(‘ highest liter- 
ary distinction in the gift of the Indian Govornment, created 
in commemoration of the Jubilee of Her late Majesty the 
l^lmpress Victoria, was bestowed on him. It was during the 
incumbenc^^ in the Sanskrit College that liis Vaisesika Bhiishya, 
annotated edition of Kusumanjali, Katantrachhanda]>rakriya, 
Kala Parasara Madhava among others were published, and each 
of these works created a sensation among the Oriental Scholars 
of India and Europe on their appearance. In 1897 he retired 
from the Sanskrit College, and the Government very gracefully 
came forward with a grant for the maintenance ol his private 
iol which he had all along kept up with unparalltJed devotion 
and undiminished glory. 

On his retirement from the (jlovernment service, the learned 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, from whose searching (‘yes 
few men of merit can escape, selected him as the first lecturer 
to occupy the chair of Vedanta Philosophy endowed by Sri 
Gopal Bose Mullick for five years, and these lectures were pub- 
lished in book form. From 1901 with failing health he became 
busy more than ever to see through press all his unjrublished 
works, but the work of the tol and examination work for M.A. 
and P.R. examinations on behalf of the University continued 
almost to the very end. 

Without making any comment ourselves we shall comdude 
this short notice by a few extracts from comments of his con- 
temporaries on his works, scholarship and character : it falls to 
the lot of very few mortals to be so highly appreciated during 
lifetime as he was. 

1. An extract from a letter of Mahesh Chandi’a Nyaya- 
ratna as the Principal, Sanskrit College, to the Direct or of 
Public Instruction, under date 28th April, 1894. . . . “ He is 

a most distinguished Sanskrit scholar, the like of whom cannot 
easily be met with in the country. He is, morever, a most 
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successful teacher. His private pupils have passed the Sans- 
krit Title Examinations in various subjeots and won the first 
rank from time to time. He is also a general referee on diffi- 
cult points connected with Sanskrit Literature. He has writ- 
ten a Bhasya or commentary on the Grihya Sutras (Aphorisms 
of Gobhila), a work of rare merit, which the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal have pubUshed at their own expense. He hcbs also 
published various highly meritorious works in Sanskrit and 
Bengali. He has been a great acquisition to the College, and 
the vast reputation which he enjoys for learning and eruption 
has naturaUy reflected upon it. It may also be mentioned that 
the private pupils of the Professor have followed him here from 
Mymensing. The number ranges from 10 to 20, whom he not 
only teaches, but also supports according to the traditions of 
the Tola system ” 

2. Extracts from Dr. R. L. Mitra’s articles in the Hindu 
Patriot (1886) : — “He knows no assumption of dignity and 
display of learning. Gentle as a child, shy by nature, and eco- 
nomic in his speech, he can nowhere produce an impression. 
He has, however, that in him which few of our Pundits can boast 
of, a thorough mastery over the ancient classics of our native 
land, and those who know it cannot fail to evince for him 
every mark of respect. His profession is the discrimination of 
the higher bram'hes of Sanskrit literature. He owed a tol for 
many years, and i^now employed as a professor in the Sanskrit 
College of Calcutta ; but this occupation never satisfied bis mind. 
His ambition has always been to contribute to the elucidation of 
Sanskrit learning by writing learned dissertations, and many arc 
the works which have emanated from his prolific pen. Some years 
ago he published an exegesis of the Gobhiliya Grihya Sutra, 
which compares well with the best works of its class published 
by mediaeval authors. It displays a thorough knowledge of, 
and perfect mastery over, the Smriti Literature of the Brah- 
mans. Soon after that work he brought out an epic poem 
which presented in manuscript would have passed for a frag- 
ment of some ancient poet whose writings cast such a halo on 
Sanskrit Literature. He has just published a book which is 
likely to put its mark upon the year. It is an exegesis on the 
aphorisms of Kanada on the Vaioesika or Atomic philosophy 

of the Hindus our metaphysicians devoted 

scant attention to it ; none taught it in the toh of the country. 
This is evident from the fact that, though acknowledged to be 
one of the six leading systems of philosophy, the Vaioesika 
never had a regular formal Bhasya or commentary, as the 
other systems have Under these circum- 

stances the new work of Professor Chandrakanta Tarkalankara 
may be looked upon as suppyling a want, and the learning and 
thorough mastery of the subject which have been brought to 
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hear upon it, and the manner in which the task has been 
accomplished, make the book one of special value to the 
students of Sanskrit philosophy.” 

3. Extracts from TrvbncPs Record of October, 1890, 3rd 
Series, Vol. II No. 2 . — . . . ‘‘There are, however, 

exceptions ; and it is a notable one among these to whom the 
present notice is intended to draw the attention of Sanskritists 
and students of Indian philosophy in Europe. Professor 
Chandrakanta’s Sanskrit learning is of the most varied kind. 
He is also a voluminous writer on a variety of subjects. But 
though the Mahamahopadhyaya is a varied scholar and a volu- 
minous writer, his speciality is Hindu Philo 80 i)hy, and jiarti* 
cularly that system which is known as the Vaicesika of Kana- 
da. It is this held in which bo has shown himself to be a 
thinker of great independence, force and originality ; and it 
will be his works in this branch of learning that will henceforth 
be classed with tlie standard works of old and secure to his 
name undying fame The last remark applies more particularly 
to his work which bears the name of Bhasya, or Exposition, of 
the Vaicesika Hutras. The Sutras, or aphorisms, of the Vaice- 
sika system of philosophy, as is well known, are attributed to 
Kanada. There are no early commentaries on these aphoribnis 
extant. The earliest expository work known is a gloss, called 
Kiranavali, by Udayana Acarya, — a gloss not on the Sutras 
themselves, but on the work called Pajiaitha Dbarma Sangra- 
ha, generally, though not quite correctly, looked upon as a 
Vaicesika text-book. It is this gloss of Udayana which is 
accepted in Bengal as tlie orthodox ind authoritative inter- 
pretation of Kanada’s aphorisms. The object of the now 
Bhasya is to show that Udayana and the prevalent school in 
some e-sential matters have misinterpret^ and unjustifiably 
amplified the teaching of Kanada, and that Udayana, being an 
adherent of the Nyaya system, has in fact, for objects of his 
own, adulterated the pure Vaicesika doctrine. The Bhasya 
thus claims to set forth, for first time, the doctrines of Kanada 
in its pure and genuine form. This is the outcome of Profes- 
sor Chandrakanta's mature thought and cdose study of the Vai- 
cesika aphorisms. It marks a gradually accomplished revolu- 
tion in his own views. For he was not always of this mind ; 
he commenced with an unquestioning belief in the orthodox 
interpretation. It was in this state of mind that he published 
his Tattvavali, a metrical wwk in the style of the old Karikas, 
to which he added copious notes. In this work he fully ex- 
plains and still upholds with eveiy possible argument the Vai- 
cesika doctrines as hitherto understood and accepted in Bengal. 
The work, when it appeared, was received with an eagerness 
unprecedent^ in the history of recent Sanskrit publications ; 
for it supplied the long*felt desideratum of a good text»book 
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on the Vaicesika philosophy for beginners as well as more 
advanced students. Professor Chandrakanta's latest work, 
the Bhasya, as will be readily understood, met with a 
different kind of reception, with great joy and praise by some, 
with much doubt and opposition by others. Whether it 
will win its way and revolutionize the teaching of the Vaice- 
sika philosophy in Bengal and elsewhere, time only will sliow. 
It is on account of this original and, to a certain extent, revo- 
lutionary character of his work, that the professor calls it a 
Bhasya. Among Indian pundits various names arc in use 
for expository works ; we have the Bhasya, the Vritti, the Vi- 
vritti or Vivarana, the Tika, and so forth. But it is only the 
compiler of Bhasya, whom the rules of learning permit', after 
he has explained every word and part of word of his text, to 
put forth original reflections. Compilers of other kinds of com- 
mentaries must confine themselves to the accepted moaning.” 

4. Extract from Professor Max Muller’s letter, dated the 
12th July, 1806: — .... “But it is different with 
a work like yours. Your Katantrach handaprakriya is an origi- 
nal work and must have cost you much labour. It w^ill be use- 
ful to every Sanskritist, particularly Vedic scholars, not only 
in India, but in England also. A good deal has been done for 
Vedic grammar by European scholars, but one likes to have 
the authority of native scholars, such as Panini, Katyayana and 
others. Now unfortunately the Chaiidasa rules have been 
treated very scantily by Panini. I suppose he thought the 
Praticakliyas would supply the necessary information. But 
that is viksa rather than Vyakarana. I have myself published 
the 'Ripraticakhya with a German translation. There was room 
for work like yours, and 1 know I shall find it very useful in 
my studies.” 

Owing to a remark made by the late Professor Cowell about 
Vaicesika Bhasya it has become necessary to point out that 
Chandra Kanta was quite innocent of English or any other 
European language, nor. was he acquainted with modern scienti- 
fic theories, therefore his strong assertion against “ spontane- 
ous generation ”, his ascribing form or shape to “ air ”, as 
well as his conclusion about the nature of soul — points in which 
he differed so much from Udayana — were entirely due to his 
deep study of Kanada’s system and had nothing to do with 
‘ ‘ modern scientific ideas ’ ’ as Cowell appeared to have suspected. 


The following four gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members • — 

Capt. E. J), W, Greig^ M.B,, proposed by Major 

L. Rogers, seconded by Dr. Hossack ; Capt. A. E. J. Lister, 
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M,B., F .B.C.S.. I. M.S.^ proposed by Major L. Rogers, seconded 
by Capt. H. B. Steen, I.M.S. ; Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, proposed by 
Lieut.-Colonel C. R. M. (Ireen, I.M.S. , seconded by Capt. 1). 
McCay, I.M.S. ; Capt. J .C.Kunhardi,! .M .S., proposed by Major 
L. Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Capt. R. K. Lloyd, I.M.S. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Notes o'a the Pollination of Flowers in India. Note 
No.l. A few observations made in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. — By I. H. Burkiix. 

2. Buddhist Legends of Asoka and his Times. — By H. C. 
Norman. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for February 
1910. 


3. Thf Kingdom of gNya khri htsanpo, the first King of 
Tibet. — By Rev. A. H. Francke. 

4. An Old-fashioned Urdu Invitation to a Carden Party . — 
By Lieut -Colonel 1). C. Phillott. 

This paper will not be published in the Journal. 

6. Pramanas of the Hindu Logic. — By Vansmali Chakra- 

VARTl. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

0. Extract on Cocking (Murgh-Ndnui) from the S<^yd Qdh-i 
Shawkati, an Urdu work on sport writ: nby Nawdb Yar Muham- 
mad Khan of the Rdmpur State. — Translated by IjiBUT.-CoJiONEL 
I). C. Phillott, Secretary, Board of Examiners, (Calcutta. 

This paper has been published in the .Journal for February 
1910. 

7. The KatwalijHira Spurious Grant of Samacara Deva . — 
By Rakhal Das Bandyopadhyaya, with a prefatory noU by 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton, B.A., Inspector of Schools, Dacca. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Jounial. 

8. Note on the Spreading of (Voton sparsifiorus, Morung. 
along the Assam- Bengal Railway. — By I. H. Burkill. 

Mr. Burkill remarked as follows: — 

“ Since the publication gf Professor P. Briihl’s paper onCVo- 
ton sparsifiorus (this Journal, 1908, pp 603 607) wherein he 
recorded the occurrence of this plant (i) near Calcutta, (ii) at 
Port Canning, (iii) at Chittagong, (iv) between Chandpur and 
Akharera on the railway embankment, and (v) on the bank of 
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the river Titus near Brahmanbaria, 1 have found the plant in 
several spots along the Assam- Bengal Railway. It occurs about 
the sidings at the stations of (vi) Shamshemagar and (vii) 
Tilagaon in the district of Sylhet : (viii) on the railway embank- 
ment rather sparing^ at ' mile 296 ’ — a spot where passengers 
often alight for Hanong, at an altitude of s^bout 1,800 feet 
above sea-level : (ix) in great adundance about the railway 
tracks at Lumding junction, and (x) equally in abundance 
about the railway goods-yard at Gauhati. 

The spot where it entered India seems evident enough. As 
it was some years ago much more abundant at Chittagong than 
at Hajiganj, and as Hajiganj, Shamshemagar, Tilagaon, Haf- 
long, Lumding, and Gauhati are all connected by railway with 
the port of Chittagong, it is almost certain that it has travelled 
to these various stations from Chittagong, the seeds adhering 
probably to the gunny- wrappings of merchandise. Further, as 
suggest^ by Professor Briihl, it may be assumed that the plant 
came to Calcutta by ship (river-steamer probably) and by ship 
also to Port Canning ; and it is probable that it came to both 
places from Chittagong, which seems to be its oldest station on 
Indian soil. ’ ’ 

9. The Vikramadilya Samvataara and the Founding of the 
Kushan Kingdom. — By Thomas W. Kihosmill. — Communica- 
ted by the Philological Secretary. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 9th 
March, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Libut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present • — 

Dr. Arnold (’addy, Major J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Dr. G. C. 
Chatterjee, Dr. H. M. Crake, Major E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., 
Major W. D. Hayward, I.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Captain 
A. E. J. Lister, I.M.S., Dr. Indu Modhab MaUick, Dr. J. E. 
Panioty, Captain F H. Stewart, I.M S., Major L. Rogers, 
I.M.S., Honorary Secretary, 

Visitor : — Major E. A. Newman, I.M.S. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Capt. E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., delivered a lecture on 
Sleeping Sickness, illustrated by lantern slides. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th April, 1910, at 9^15 p.m. 

T. H. D. LaTouohb, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., President, in tlie 
chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Nilmani Chakra vatti, Mr. B. L. 
(Jhaudhuri, Rai Motilal Ganguli, Bahadur, Mr. H. G. Graves, 
Mr, D. Hooper, Mr. W. A. Lee, Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. H. E. Stapleton 
and Mr. E. R. Watson. 

Visitors : — Mr. E. Brunetti, Mr. F. H. Gravely and Mr. vS. 
W. Kemp. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fifty-one presentations were announced . 

1. The President announced the death of Pandit Yogesa 
Chandra Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Vedatirtha, an Ordinary Mem- 
ber of the Society. 

2. The General Secretaiy. reported that Mr. H. Wheeler, 
I.C.S., had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

3. The General Secretary read the names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen who had been appointed to serve on the various 
Committees during 1910 

Finance Committee. 

Dr. N. Annandale ; Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya ; Mr. I. H. Burkill ; Mr. H. C. Graves ; Maliamaho- 

? adhyava Haraprasad Shastri ; Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, 
.M.S. ‘ 


Library Committee^ 

Dr. N. Annandale ; Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya.; Mr. J. N. Das-Gppta ; Mr. H. C. Graves ; Maha- 
mahopi^yaya Haraprasad Shastri ; Mr. Harinath De ; 
Dr. E. P. Harrison ; Mr. H. H. Hayden ; Lieut.-Golonel F. P. 
Maynard, LM.S. ; Major L. Rogers, I.M.S. ; Dr. B. D. Ross ; 
Dr. G. Thibaot, 
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Philological GommiUee, 

Hon’ble Mr. Abdullah al-Mamun Suhrawardy; Hon’ble 
Mr. ^JuBtioe Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya ; Mr. E. A. Gait ; 
Dr. (jirindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya; Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri ; Mr. Harinath De ; Babu Monmohan 
Ohakravarti ; Babu Muralidhar Banerjee; Babu Nogendra 
Nath Vasu ; Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott ; I^r. E. D. Ross : 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana ; Aoharya 
Satyavrata Samasrami ; Dr. G. Thibaut ; Mr. E. Venis. 

The following seventeen gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members : — 

Mr. P, 8, Patuck, I.C.S., proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. 
(\ Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; Mr. Ramakanfa 
BhaUacharyya, B.L., proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, seconded by Maharaja Jagadindra 
Nath Roy ; Mr. Eugen Lvdwig, proposed by Mr. E. M. Loffter, 
seconded by Mr, E, Toth ; lAeut. E. F. Francis, 47th Sikhs, 
proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, set'onded by Dr. N. 
Annandale ; Captain T. 0. McCombie Young ^ M.B., I.M.8., 
f)ropoBed by Major L. Rogers, seconded by Major E. Wilkin- 
son, l.M.S. , Dr. A. White Robertson. L.R.C.P. and S., 
Edin., proposed by Major L. Rogers, T.MS., seconded by 
(^apt. E. 1). W. Greig, I.MS. ; Dr. Garefield H odder Williams, 
M.B., B.S. (Lond.), M.R.C.8 , LR.C.P., proposed by 
Major L Rogers, T.M.8., seconded by Captain E. D. W. (Treig, 
IMS; Dr. Cecil H. Elmes, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel C. R. M. 
Green, I.M.S., seconded by Major L Rogers, l.M.S. ; Mr. F. 
D Ascoh. I.C.S., proposed by Mr T H. D. LaTouche, 
seconded by Dr. N. Annandale ; Prof. Abdullah Abu Sayyid 
M. A., proposed by Babu Vanamali Chakravarti, seconded by 
Babu Muralidhar Banerjee ; Capt. B. C. Penton, 26th Pun- 
jabis, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D C. Phillott, seconded by 
l)r. N. Annandale , Captain F. R. Teesdale, 2r)th Cavalry, F.F. 
proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by l)r. N. 
Annandale ; Captain F. T. P. Ebden, 73rd Cavalry, proposed 
by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr. T. H. 1). 
LaTouche ; Mr. E. J. Abraham, I.C.S. , proposed by Dr. N. 
Annandale, seconded by Mr I. H. Burkill ; Captain John Morri- 
son, M.B. (Glasgow) l.M.S., 88th Carnatic Infantry, proposed 
by Major L. Rogers, l.M.S., seconded by Captain E. D. W. 
(ireig, l.M.S., Mr. J. C. R. Johnston, proposed by Major L. 
Rogers, l.M.S., seconded by Mr. I. H. Burkill ; Mr. D. E. 
(hvbi, proposed by Dr. E. D. Ross, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel 
D. 0. Phillott, 
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The following papers were read . — 

1. Review of ovr Knowledge of the Oriental Diptera . — 
By E. Rrunetti. Conimnmcxited by Dr. Amnandale. 

This paper has lieon published in tiie Journal for March 
1910. 

2 Rasiapaa8av/t.—-By S. P. V. Ranganathasvami Arya- 

VARAGURN. 

3. Vocabulary of Technical and Falconry Terms in Urdu, 
Persian and Arabic. — By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phtllott. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
t he Journal. 

4. A Discovery of a long Metre in Prabodhachandrodaya . 
— By V. V. SovANi. Communicated by the Philological Secrttary. 

5. A Chemical Examination of the Butter’-fat of the Indian 
Buffalo. — By E. R. Watson, Monohar (Jupta, and Satish 

('IIANDRA (iANGULl. 

0. King Gopi Chandra of Rungpur. — By Bisveswar 
Bhattaoharjeb. 

This paper has been published in the .fournal for March 
1910. 

7. Ladtmja rCyalrabs^ the Chronicles of Ladakh, according 
to Schlagintweif s Manuscripts. —Translated by Re\ A. H. 
FraN(^ke. 

8. Tw(> Buddhist Stom Images from Malda . — By A. K. 
Maitra. 

9. Chondrodonta Bosei, a new speci'^s of fossil Lamelh- 
branch from the Hippurite^bearing beds of iSeistan By Ernes'p 
W. Vrbdenburo 

These three papers will be published in a subsequent number 
of the Journal.^ 

10. Palaeontological Notes on the Gangamepteris beds of 
Khunmu {in Kashmir). — By Hem Ohandra Das-Oupta. Com- 
niunicated by Mr. C. S. Middlemiss. 

11. GorUributions to the History and Ethnology of North- 
Eastern India, II —By H. E. Stapleton. 

12. -Cause of the Dismemberment of the Maurya Empire . — 
By Mahamahopadhyaya Aabaprasad Shastri, 

This paper will be published in a subseijuent number of tlie 
Journal. 
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The Adjoamed Meetang of the Medical Seotion of the 
Society was held at the So^ely’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
13th April, 1910, at 9-90 p.m. 

LnoT.-OoLONSL D. G. Orawfubd, in the chair. 

The following members were present ; — 

Dr, Cy, C, Chatterjee, Dr. H. Finok, Lieut.-Oolonel H. B. 
Foster, Captain B.- D. W. Greig, l.M.S., Dr. A.- M. 

Leake, Captain J. W. D. Megaw, l.M.S., Captain J. Morison, 

I.M.S., Lieut. -Colonel H. W. PiJ^im, I.M.S., Captain H. B. 
Steen, I.M.S., Captain C. H. Stevens, I.M.S., Captain F. H. 
Stewart, I.M.S., Captain A. D. White, l.M.S., Majo^ L. Rogers, 
I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Viaitore : — ^Dr. G. C. Maitra, Dr. S. N. Mookerjee, Major 
B. C. Oldham, I.M.S., and Dr. S. N. Roy. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-four presentations were announced. 

A case of very marked cyanosiis in a child due to extensive 
deficiency of the auricular septum was shown by Major L. Rogers 
for Lieut.-Colonel Calvert. 

Major C. R. Stevens showed the following cases : — 

1. A child in whom a large hydronepheosis had been re- 
moved by abdominal laparotomy. 

2. A patient from whom a dentigerous cyst had been 
removed, which microscopically showed the structure of a 
cylindroma. 

3. A patient from whom an extensive sarcoma of the soft 

patale liad been removed. « 

Lieut.-Colonel Pilgrim showed a case of cyst of the epiglottis. 

Captain Megaw showed a specimen of lymphocele of the 
spermatic cord containing an adidt filarial worm. 

Dr. G. C. Chatterjee read notes of a case of bronoho-pneu- 
monia in a patient of Colonel Calvert’s with minute abscesses 
on the surface of the liver and suppuration of the bronchial 
lymphatic glands all due to the diproooccus of Friedlander. 

The paper of Ideut.-Colonel Nott was postponed until the 
May meeting. 
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The Monthly (rerieral Meeting of tlie Society was held on 
Wednewday, the 4th May, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

T. H. T). LaTouche, Enq., B.A., F.O.S., IVesident, in the 
chair. 

The followinjJ meinhorH were present : — 

Mr. B. L. (’haudhuri, Dr. (\ H. Ehnes, Mr. H. H. Hayden, 
Mr. J. i\ H. Johnston, Hev. W. 11. LeQiiesne, Mr. A. i\ Sen. 
Malmrnaho])adhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, and Mr. (1. H. Ti})per. 

VifiitotM . — Rev. J. Bourdot, s..i.. Rev. H. Hosten, s. i 
Mr. H. K. Mavunider, and Rev. M. Vernu‘ire, s..J. 

The nnimtes of the last inectin^^ were l ead and confirmed. 

Eorly-four presentations were announced. 

J'he (icneral Secretary reported that Mr. Louis Stuart and 
Mr. D. H. W. Ritchie had expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 

J’he President announ(‘ed . - 

1. That Mr. (x. H. Tipjier has returned to f^alcutta and has 
taken charge of the duties of (iene’ d SccTctary from Lieut.- 
Polonel 1). (\ Phillott . 

2. That Dr. W. A. K. (’hristie has been apiiointed to act 
as Natural History Secretary and Secretary for the Regional 
Bureau of the International (Catalogue of Scientific Literature, 
during Mr. I. H. BurkilPs abseic e from India. 

3. That Lieut. -('olonel D. (’. Phillott has been appointed to 
act as Philoloiiical Secretary during Dr. E. D. Ross’ absence from 
t 'alcutta. 

The CJeneral Secretary laid on the table the following 
minutes of a meeting of the members of the Sul>(k)mmittee 
appointed to frame regulations to govern the nomination and 
election of Fellows among the Ordinai^^ Members hedd on the 
Ibth March, 1910, for the information of the Monthly (»enerdl 
Meeting^ under Rule 48 (ah 

9 

A Meeting of the members of the Sub-(Jommittee, appointed 
to frame regulations to govern the nomination and election of 
Fellows among the Ordinary Members, was held on Wednesday, 
the 16th March, 1910, at 5-30 p.m. 
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Present : 

The Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holm wood, I.(\S. 

Major L. Rogers, I.M.S. 

D. Hooper, Esq., F.O.S. 

Hr. N. Anuandale, F.L.S. 


Business — 

To frame regulations. 

Resolved— 

Method in which the Fellows shall propose to Council, and 
Council nomhhate to Society, 

1. Nomination papers to be sent so as to reach each 
Fellow by the Ist October of the year preceding \ he election. 

2. The nomination papers must be received back duly 
filled in and signed by each Fellow by the 1st November, and no 
pa])er received after this date will be considered. 

3. A list of persons proposed, with their qualifications, 
shall be compiled from the nomination papers and printed and 
sent out to each Fellow so as to reat‘h him by the end of November. 

4. The Fellows shall then vote for not more than the 
number to be elected in the succeeding year by placing a cioss 
against the names of those he wishes to be nominated, and no 
paper with more than the maximum number of crosses for tlie 
year’s election will be accepted. These papers must be returned 
so as to reach the Society’s rooms by the end of Hecember. 

5. The voting papers mentioned in Rule 4 shall be enclosed 
unsigned in a separate sealed envelope which shall be for- 
warded in an outer cover with a covering letter signed by the 
Fellow. 

6. There shall be a n.eeting of Fellows in the first week in 
January at which the voting papers shall be opened and counted 
as the Chairman directs, and the names of such candidates as 
receive two-thirds of the votes of the Fellows voting slmll be 
placed before the meeting. 

7. If more than the maximum number to be elected have 
received the quaUfying vote of two- thirds, those receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be proposed for the vacancies. 

8. In the event there being a tie for the last vac*ancies, 
the Fellows present at the meeting shall decide which of the 
candidates receiving the same number of votes shall be proposed 
to the (Council for nomination to the Society for a Fellowship. 

9. These nominations shall be laid before the Council 
at the January Meeting in the fourth week, and the Council shall 
finally make the nominations. 

10. The nominations shall be read out to the Members at 
the Ordinary Annual Meeting in February, and voting papers 
shall be provided for eac*h member present, who shall record his 
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vote in the same manner and under the same conditions as for 
the officers and members of Council of the Society. 

Resolved to report to the Council for submission to the next 
Ordinary General Meeting under Rule 48 (a). 

The General Secretary also laid on the table the following 
Report of the Standard Temperature Committee submitted by 
Mr. I). Hooper, the Secretary of the Committee : — 

At the Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal held in 
July 1908, Professor P. Briihl read a paper on “ Proposals for a 
Standard Temperature for Tropical (^lirnates.” The author 
pointed out that the noraial temperature of 02'' F. does not serve 
the purposes of the chemist and physicist who work in the tro- 
pics, and the spread of science will render the choice of one or 
more higher standard temperatures a matter of necessity. The 
author's observations led to the conclusion that the most 
convenient standard temperature for (^alcutta is 8()"(\ (SO'^F. ), at 
least during th^ period extending from the middle of March to 
the middle of November. During the remaining part of the year 
22^(^ (71'6”F.) would be more useful During the discussion 
that ensued it was advanced that 25''(\ {77°F.) was a suitable 
temjierature foi Calcutta, A resolution was finally passed that 
the (|ueHtion of a standard temperature for India be referred 
tor leport to a committee of scientists to fie selectwl by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The (V)uncil ci])poinied the following to serve on the 
Committee — 

Dt. Morns Travers, Bangah.re, Cl \irman. 

W. A. K. Christie, Geological Survey. 

Professor P. Bnihl, Engineering (V)llege. 

,, J. A. (Junningharn, Presidency College. 

,, E. P. Hauison, ,, ,, 

M?'. D. Hooper, Indian Museum, Secretary. 

The (Wimitte#* met in December and proceeded to discuss 
the form of note to be sent to chemists and jihysicists through- 
out India. It was proposed to circulate Professor BriiliPs 
paper and invite opinions on the jirojiosals. In the covering 
letter the (^ommittee recommended a change in the standard 
temperature observed in Europe and suggested as moat 

suitable for India. Expressions of opinion were called for, 
and the (Dimmit tee asked to be supplied vnth the results of 
calculations or experiments connected with thermo-constants 
in India.- , 

Letters were forwarded to 62 scientific workers and 50 
replies were received. Analysing the replies it was found that 
40 of the 50 were in favour of SO'' as a temperature of refer 
enct‘ for India. These came from the following towns and 
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districts : Aligarli, Assam, Bankipur, Benares, Berhampore, 
Bhagalpur, Bombaj% (Calcutta, (/oimbatore, Cuttack, Dacca, 
Hazaribagh, Kodaikanal, Lahore, Madras, Meerut, Nilgiris, 
Poona, Pusa, Rajshahi, Rangoon and Sirsiah 

On the other hand five correspondents recommended 25° 
as a more suitable temperature, one suggested 2S°, another 
32*5°, and a worker in Madras informed the (bmmittee that he 
had already adopted 33*^. Many valuable observations and 
suggestions were made by the correspondents, which we have 
endeavoured to summarise. It is noticed that the most 
interesting replies are from those who do not favour the immediate 
adoption of the Committee’s proposal ; these are from phy^■icists. 
No (ihemist records his opinion in favour of the adoption of a 
lower temperature than 30°. 

Professor J. «J. Du rack of Allahabad objects to 30'' being 
accepted as a standard for inland stations for the following 
reasons : — 

“1. From an inspection of the tables given in Professor 
Briihrs paper referring to mean daily and maxi- 
mum temperatures in dilferent towns in India. 

2. These tempeiatures are taken in open sheds (con- 

ditions laid down by the Meteorological Depart- 
ment), which are much hottev than our laborato- 
ries. 

3. Most of our serious research work must be done during 

the winter months, and a mean winter temperature 
would conseipjcntly be more convenient than a 
mean yearly temperature. 1 would suggest 25° as a 
more suitable standard than 30°, but as a compro- 
mise j)erhaps 27'^ would find favour.” 

Answers to these obje(*.tions have been given by more than 
one correspondent, the general opinion being that the tem- 
perature of reference selected should be above rather thaii 
below the mean maximum temperature, so that during the day- 
time it should be necessary to raise the temperature of any 
instrument rather thun to cool it to bring it to the standard. 
Everybody who has had practical experience of thermostatic 
work knows how much easier it is to keep the thermostat above 
than below the room temperature, Mr. J. T. Burnham, Nilgiris, 
confirms these remarks. He says: '' Work is more a(;curately 
carried out if the temperature aimed at is slightly above the 
temperature of the laboratory than below it.” 

Professor Michie Smith, Kodaikanal, thus gives his ex- 
perience as a physicist. ‘ ‘ More work of an exi^erirnental kind is 
done when the temperature of the laboratory is below than when 
it is above 30°, and it seems that it is better to have a standard 
which is above than one which is below the ordinary working 
temperature. ’ * 
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Dr. Leather, Pusa, holds similar views. Ho says : “ It is 
easier to maintain a vessel at a temperature greater than the 
atmospheric one than below it. It is better to select a tem- 
perature near to the laboratory maximum so as to provide 
principally for hot- weather conditions.” 

A temperature of 15° is above the mean temperature of 
England and Central Europe, and if what might be termed a 
corresponding temperature were fixed for India, that tempera- 
ture should be above 28°. Since chemists and physicists have 
sometimes found 15^ to be an inconveniently low temperature 
for a standard in the West, it would seem that 30° would not be 
found to be an inconveniently high temperature for a standard 
of reference in India and the Tropics. 

Mr. H. LI. Jones, Madras, advocates 28' as a standard in 
electrical work. He remarks * - 

“ It appears tome that 28°C. is the most convenient tem- 
perature to fidopt as a standard The r(*asons wliy this value 
is taken aie bilefly the following — 

“ Eor accurate standardising and high inecision work it is 
necessary to carry out the operations in a constant tem])erature 
room, it is also very desirable to secure this constant tem- 
perature without artificial means of heating and cooling, if 
possible. Hence in selecting a standard temperature it is ad- 
visable to fix on such a temperature as can be secured with ease 
and certainty and kej)t constant with the least amount of help 
from subsidiary machinery. 

“ (\>nstant temperature rooms aie generally built under- 
ground in the middle of a massive 1 lock of buildings so that 
the daily variations in tem])erature are quite inappreciable. 
The only variations in femporature in such a room are the 
seasonal or annual changes. The further down the loom is the 
less will these changed be — at 20 or 30 feet they are very small. 
The temperature at such deyiths is in India close to 82°K. or 
28‘(\ iwcording to the best obseivations. This is also approxi- 
mately the mean temperature of the sea in the tropics and of 
India as a whole, 1 believe. Hence it seems natural to take 
28° as the standard temperature as it appears to be the mean 
temperature of the equatorial belt of the globe. The Huctua- 
tions from it in ordinary work will he moie evenly distributed 
on either side of it, and their average magnitude (irreB))ective of 
sign) will consequently be less than if any other temperature 
were taken as standard. The corrections to be applied will 
hence be smaller and the uncertainty on this account will be 
reduced..” , 

These observations are of interest but we need hardly 
consider sea water, and our ex}>erience is that the majority of 
laboratories in India are not constructed of massive materials, 
nor are the usual ojierations conducted in underground cellars. 
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As regards tap water supplied to the laboratories its tem- 
perature is likely to vary considerably in some localities, while 
in others it is fairly constant. Professor T. K. Gajjar reports 
tliat the water temperature in Bombay fluctuates between 
27° and 29°. Mr. A. W. Bishop of Trevandrum states that water 
from the main is usually nearer 25° than 30°. These facts 
favour the adoption of the latter figure as a temperature of 
reference. By means of an electrical resistance thermostatic 
arrangement the water may be kept constant at 30°. Such an 
apparatus has been constructed at Sibpur ('College for use in the 
calibration of burettes. 

Dr. E. G. Hill, Allahabad, informs us that 25°C\ is obtain- 
able in his station from November 1st to March 15th,. that is 
during the cold weather. From April to July the average 
laboratory temperature varies from 30° to 35°, in the rains it 
is about 30° to 33°, ‘ ‘ consequently,” he adds, ‘ ‘ a standard of 30° 
would not be very useful to us in Allahabad, and 35° would not 
he at all too higli. For Indian standards T should suggest 0", 
25' and 3.'^°. A thermostat could be nearly always arranged to 
work at 35°, but it cannot for 30° in the hot weather and rains.' ’ 

With regard to these proposals the Committee are not in 
favour of suggesting more than one temperature of reference 
for India. For this reason they have considered the proposal 
of 22° as ail auxiliary temperature, and for various reasons 
they do not recommend its ^option. ‘ ‘ Standards ought not 
to be multi jilied,” writes Rev. E. Francotte, and the object of 
the Committee is to propose one which is likely to be generally 
adopted and found practically useful in scientific work. 

It will be noticed that Dr. Hill and Professor Durac.k (both 
of Allahabad, and therefore representative of an inland station) 
suggest 35° and 25° respectively. The mean of these two 
figures is 30°. 

Two scientists in Madras, Professor R. LI. Jones, a physicist, 
and Professor Erlam Smith, a chemist, advocate 28° and 33"" 
respectively. Here again the mean is about 30°. 

Further evidence in support of this temperature is given 
by Professor V. H. Jackson, Bankipore. He writes : “ During 
the wliole of the S. W. monsoon the temperature over the whole 
of the Ganges Valley is extremely uniform, about 29°, and a 
variation of one degree in any particular locality is exceptional. 
The temperature in laboratories corresponds closely to this 
mean, or during the daytime, in which most observations are 
made, is slightly higher. This renders Professor BriihPs sugges- 
tion of 30° especially suitable.” 

From a practical point of view Mr. R. L. Jenk’s (Kasauli) 
remark is of considerable importance. “ It is clear from records 
we get from distilleries and bonded warehouses all over the 
country that 30°C. is a more useful standard temperature than 
15°(\”‘ 
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Confirmatory evidence conies from Bombay. Mr. N. Q. F. 
Moos of the Observatory writes : Seeing that all daily labora- 
tory work is done during tlie solar hours, 1 incline to think* 
that 3(F would, on the average, best answer all recjuirements 
for the continent of India.” 

With regard to the important (|uestion of standards of 
length and weight which were legally ado])ted in 1894, Indian 
standard air ” being taken at 85''F., the Committee has lu'ard 
from (’olonel S. (h Burrard, Trigonometrical Survey, and Lieut.- 
(V)lonel A. Milne, Assay Master, Bombay, to the effect that the 
change from 85' to 86‘ wcmld be immaterial. The change, 
however, would probably have to be notified in the (iazeiie. 

The advantages cf having in India a temperature that 
serves the same purpose as 15 serves in Eur()])e have been 
exjin^ssed by many writers. In all laboi-atories chemists will 
find a convenience in having flasks, burettes, pijiettes and all 
volumetric a])])lianceH, as well as polnrimeters. refr*a('tomet(M‘s 
and the like adjusted to a definite toin])erature. Specific gravity 
table of acids, alkalis and alcohol would be more useful in India 
if determined at the new temperature. 

For inost physical purposes what is wanted is an accurate 
knowledge of how the physical coefficients (expansion, electri- 
cal conductivity, F.M.F., etc.^ vary with the temperature over 
the wbol(‘ range of tem])erature experienced during the working 
year. It is not a matter of very great im])ortance wlmt tem- 
perature is chosen for the normal ])rovided it is higher than the 
mean annual temperature of Uie majority of laboiatones. • 

Electrical standards for instance rarely attain their standard- 
ised value in this country, and e\ ' u when the t>*inperature 
coefficient has been sn])plied there ts still uncertainty due to 
the fact that the temjjcrature to which the correction is applied 
is usually outside the range within which the latter has been 
established. 

The pro])osed tenifierature will probably be found suitable 
for appliances constructed for germinating seeds, for this pro- 
cess requires a higher temperature than that found in India in 
the cold weather. Mr. F. J. Fhittenden, in charge of the labora- 
tory of the Koyal Horticultural Society’s (warden at liipley, 
says* '' The optimum temperature tor geiminating most seeds 
of temperate climates lies about 8(FF.” 

It has been urged that it is difficult and exiKuisive to obtain 
apparatus on whose calibration one can rely graduated for 
temperatures not recognised in Eurojre as normal ones. This 
is a point the (\)mmitteft have not overlooked. Were the demand 
from most tropical (’ountrios, including India, a uniform one 
for apparatus graduated at* a definite temperature, there would 
soon be little more difficulty in obtaining from stock reliable 
and suitable apparatus than there now is in obtaining articles 
graduated at 15°. The Engineering t'ollege, Sibpur, and the 
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volumetric a|meratuii graduated 4bt 30^ made b^r MuelJe^Uri (rf 
^Bninawiek. On the refuesaatutimi cd[ one ctf the CSommittee the 
Kaieerlifiohe Aicheaimt in Berlin haa ooniented to certify meaeu^ 
ing apparatus ttx a temperature of 30"^. 

During the enquiry a method of standardising thermometers 
at the proposed standard temperature has been referred to. It 
is fortunately possible to obtain a point which has been fixed 
with great accuracy in the neighbourhood of 90°F. Professor 
T. W. Richards has described the transition (melting) point of 
sodium sulphate decahydrato by means of a mercurial thermome- 
ter which had been compared with the standard hydrogen ther- 
mometer in the Bureau International do Poids et Mesures at 
Sevres (Zeiischrift jur Phys. Chcwie, 1903, 43, 466). The tem- 
perature on the standard (constant volume) Jiydrogen scale is 
32-383T. or expressed in Fahrenheit degrees (K)*28S Hen(‘e the 
melting point of sodium sulphate can be used for the standardisa- 
tion of thermometers at 90 '’F. (32*4°C.). Sodium sulphate 
decahydrate is easily obtained sufficiently puie for the purpose, 
tor traces of chloride or other salts do not aftect the melting 
point. 

With regard to the future ex})erime!it al work which the 
adoption of a temperature of reference will invol\(‘, the following 
suggestion made by Rev H. Sierp, Bombay, will be o1 interest. 

“ It will ultimately be neco'ssary to get a list of tables 
prepared on the lines of those of Bornstein, liUuge and similai 
book'' Would it not bo })ossible lor the Committee to make 
arrangements in such a way that a laboratory is eom[)letely 
ecjuipped and put aside for such determinations i The gain for 
chemistry in India would be enormous. Perha])B it will be 
possible in future years to develop such an institution into a 
Central Institute with a similar aim as the Physikalische Kei- 
chsanstalt oi’ the new Cliemisehe Reichsanstalt or (liarlotten- 
burg.” Such an institution may not be establislied in India in 
the near future, but educationists will agree that the eom])ila- 
tioii of tomjierature tables will provide advanced Indian students 
with tasks which will not only be (‘ongenial but which will 
constitute admirable means of training them in accurate work.” 

The object of the present Committee has been in tlie direc- 
tion of obtaining the opinion of scientific workers in India on the 
question of a temperature of reference for this country. While 
there is almost a unanimous verdict that such a temperature 
should be recognised authoritatively and the majority are in 
favour of 30°, which the Committee endorses, it remains to be 
discussed how tliis temperature would suit tropical countries 
in general. Dr. G. T. Walker and Dr. Simpson of the Meteoro- 
logical Department have given valuable information and sugges- 
tions towards choosing a normal tropical tem|H*raturc. A 
refeionce to a temperature chart of the world will show that. 
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axolttding elevated areas with decidedly lower temperatures, 
the mean annual temperature in Mexico, Central America and 
troj^cal South America lies between 22® and 26® ; of the West 
Indies between 23® and 27® ; of Egypt between 20® and 28® 
(Cairo being 21®) ; of British and German East Africa down to 
Natal between 22® and 27° ; Batavia 26® ; and of tropical Austra- 
lia between 20® and 29°. The only areas outside India where the 
mean annual tempc'rature is above 28® are in Ontral Africa, and 
very small parts of Mexico, Arabia and Australia. 

Dr. Simpson prefers the adoption of 25® for tropical coiin- 
tiies, considering that the workers in India are few in comparison 
with those in other countries mentioned above. He also ex- 
plains that workers in Europe and America often find it (‘on- 
venient to have tables and constants worked out for some 
higher temperature than 15®, and if the temperature of reference 
foi tropical countries were near the tempoiaturc they re(|uire, 
they would no doubt adopt it, but if far removed they would 
rather take the temperature which is actually most usetul to 
them. He thinks that many more tables would be calculated 
to 25® than to 30®. 

With regard to these remarks it must be borne in mind 
that the mean annual temperature is in no way an ex])ression of 
the tcnijieraturc conditions under which s(‘ientifi(‘ woik must lx* 
carried out in laboratories. It is proposed to fix a t(‘mperatuie 
of reference such as will be convenient to workers w ho arc ofiliged 
to carry out investigations during the hot months in tropical 
countries. Hence, although the mean tomperatuic ot tlu* 
West Indies may lie between 23 and 27 ', it is probable that 
tem])cratures in laboratories in that j ..rt ot the world will more 
freijuently be above than below 30®. Fiom data furnished b\ 
Berghaus Atlas the July isotherms of the Southern United States 
he between 26‘ and 36', tliose of Mexico and Uuba are close to 
28®. Khartoum lias a July isotlierm of nearly 36' and a iJanuarv 
isotherm of 24®. The January isotherms of Queensland lit* 
between 26” and 30®. The mean daily temperature of all coun- 
tries coming within the radius of this discussion will probably 
be well above 25” during a considerable part of the year 

In conclusion we are of opinion that the tem])erature of 
reference foi India generally might bo aec(»pt(d as .‘10 . ’'riu* 
reasons iidvanced in the earlier part of this repoit are that tlie 
temperature aimed at should be above tlie mean air tempera- 
ture and due allowance should be made for hot weather oi 
maximum conditions. With regard to the trojiics, however, wo 
agree with Dr. Walker and believe that the matter is of sutficient 
importance to receive full discussion and be referre i to tin* 
Royal Society for submission to the International Association 
of Academies, for it is only in some such manner that other 
tropical countries would have an opportunity of exjiressing Hu ii 
wants. 
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1’he following twelve gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members — - 

Mr. S.C. Williams, B.A., proposed by Dr. W. A.K. Christie, 
seconded by Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche * Mr. 8. B. Dhavle, I.C.S., 
Joint Magistrate, Culzarbagh, proposed by Lieut. -Colonel D. C. 
Phillott, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Lievt. W. M. Edivards, 
Jloyal Garrison Artillery, R. A. Mess, Barian, Murree Hills, 
proposed by Lieut .-(^olonol D. C. Phillotl , seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper ; Mr. W. F. Ballon, Colonial (Hvil Service, United Service 
Club, Calcutta, j)roposed by Mr. H. G. Graves, seconded by 
( 'aptain F. H. Stewart, l.M.S. ; Mr. S. Kemp, Senior Assistant 

Superintendent, Indian Museum, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, 
seconded by Captain F. H. Stewart, l.M.S. ; Major Benjamin 
Purvey Oldham, l.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Alipore, propos^ by 
Major L. RogciN, l.M.S. , seconded by Lieut. -Colonel F. P. 
Maynard, l.M.S.; Major Ernest Alan Robert Nemimn, M.D., 
Cantab, l.M.S., Superintendent, (Wij)bell Hospital , proposed by 
Major L. Rogers, l.M.S., seconded by Lieut .-Colonel F. P. 
Maynard, I.M.vS. ; Major William Wesley Cl nfKHha. M.l)., I.M.S., 
Sanitary Comniissioncr, Bengal, proposed by Major L. Rogers, 

l.M.S., seconded by Lieut .-(V)lonel F. P. Maynard, l.M.S. : 
Captain William Frederick Harvey, M.H., l.M.S., Acting Direc- 
tor, Pasteui Institute, Kasauli, proposed by Major L. Rogers, 
l.MS., seconded by (^aptain K. D. W. Grieg, l.M.S.; Captain 
Rohirt Markham (\irt(r, l.M.S., Pasteur Institute, Kasaub, 
pioposed by Major L. Rogers, l.M.S., seconded by (^aptain 
Kl. I). W. Grieg, l.M.S. ; Captain John I). Sandes.'^B.A., M B., 
B.Gh., B.A.O {Dab. (Jniv.), L.M. (Rotdnda), l.M.S., S, Iwoudon 
Street, (Calcutta, proposed by Major L Rogers, l.M.S., seconded 
by ('aptain T. F. Owens, I M.S. : Dr. T. 11 Bishop, L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S., D.P.IL, proposed by Surgeon-( General C. P. Lukis, 
l.M.S., seconded bv Major L Rogers. l.M.S. 

The following ])af)ers were read - 

1. Discovery of the AbhisamayaJankara Sastra, by Mai- 
irtyanaiha. By Maiiamahopadhyaya HAaAPRASAi> Shastui. 

2. An Eorami nation of Max MulleCs theory of the Renais- 
sance of Sanskrit Literature in the Fourth Century A.D., after a 
lull of Seven Centuries since the rise of Buddhism. — By Maha- 
mahopadhvaya Haeaprasao Shastei. 

These two pajiei's will be published in a subsequent number 
of the Journal. 

3. ‘ ‘ The Fifjht fen’ the Cows ’ ’ in the Rigveda. — By A. C. Sen. 

This paper will not be published in the Journal. 

4. Who Planned the Taj I — By Rev. H. Hosten, s.j. 
( \mvmunicaied bij the Philological Secretary. 
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5. The Marsden Manuscript in the British Museum. — By 
W, R. Phimpps and H. BiflVERnKJB. Edited by Rev. H. Hosten , 
s.,i, (Umirnunicated by the PhihUufical Secretary. 

(). Note of a Visit t^ Kapata-M uchan. — By Atm and Kodl. 
Communicated by the Philolotfir^tl Secretary. 

These three papers wiJl be published in a subsequent uuinbor 
of the Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
11th May, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieitt.-Oolonel a. H. Nott, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Lieut. -Colonel J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Dr. ('. H. Klines, 
Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. A. M. Leake, Captain J. W. D. Megaw. 
l.M S.. Ca])tain J. D. Saiides, (^aptain H. B. Steen, 

I.M.S., Captain D. White, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers. Honorary 
Secretary. 

Visitor : — Dr. Satyaranjan Sen. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Six presentations were announced; 

Captain Megaw showed cases of (1) Locomotor ataxy, 
(2) Syphilitic paraplegia, and (3) Ci »ssed hemiplegia due to a 
lesion of pons. 

Captain A. D. White showed X-ray plates illustrating (1) 
a rubber drainage tube within a liver abscess cavity, (2) an 
osteophyte of the under surface of the oscalcis following injury, 
and (3) of a tumour of the lower jaw. He also exhibited a 
specimen of a gangrenous twisted Meckel’s diverticulum which 
had produced fatal intestinal obstruction in a child. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Nott read a paper on a case of 
])lacenta IVaevia. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the Ist June, 1910, at 9-16 p.m. 

T. H. D. LaTouohb, Esq., B.A., F.G S., President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. J. C. Brown, Mr B. L. Chaudhuri, 
Mr. G. de P. Cotter, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, Mr. D. E. Grubl, 
Mr. B. A. Gupte, Mr. K. A. K. Hallowes, Mr. H. H. Hayden, 
Mr. A. M. Heron, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Mr. H. C. 
Jones, Mr. C. H. Kesteven, Babu Ramakanta Bhattacharjee, 
Captain J. D. Saiides, I.M.S., Mr. G. H. Tipper, Mahamaho- 
padhyayaDr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. S. C. WillianiH. 

ViaitoTM: — Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Bebe, Mr. R. H. Godwin 
and Mr. B. A. Lindsay. 

The President moved an expression of condolence in con- 
nection with the death of the late King- Emperor Edward the 
Seventh, and said : — 

Before we proceed with the ordinary business of this 
meeting, I must crave your indulgence in order to allude to an 
event that has occupied the minds of \li civilised people, and 
more especially of those who inhabit the British Dominions, 
during the last month, the death of His Gracious Majesty, our 
late King and Emperor, Edward VII. 

In him we have lost one who ever took a dee]) interest in 
that growth of scientific and literary knowledge which guides 
the human race along the peaceful ways of economic and social 
development; in those subjects, that is to say, to which the 
activities of a Society such as ours are especially devoted. His 
Royal Parents saw to it that in his youth he was imbued with 
a knowledge of the importance of scientific research, and in 
after life he showed that these lessons had not been lost upon 
him. He recognised that it was no part of his duties as Prince 
or King to take a personal share in scientific pursuits, but that 
he could best promote the welfare of his subjects by making 
evident his active sympathy with every advancement of human 
knowledge. 

This duty he faithfully 'performed. Not one of the great 
discoveries that have made the history of his life-time so 
memorable passed unheeded or unrecognised by him. But 
chiefly was his sympathy shown in those developments of 
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science which lead towards the alleviation, if not the preven- 
tion, of human suffering. In these respects King Edward VH 
is an example for all time to those whose destiny oaUs them to 
rule over nations of men ; and it is therefore most fitting that 
this Society, established for the furtherance of those objects in 
which he showed so deep an interest, should express its sense 
of the loss that the world has suffered by his death. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fifty-nine presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Maulavi Sakhawat 
Hosain had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The following gentleman was balloted for as an Ordinary 
Member 

Babu Pramatha Nath Mukerj'i, M.A., Officiating Chief 
Superintendent, Finance Department, Government of India, 
proposed by Dr. B. N. Ghosh, L.M.S., seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper. 

Dr. Annandalo exhibited a collection of Indian Earwigs 
and referred to the recent publication of Dr. Burr’s volume on 
the Dermaptera in the “Fauna of British India and Ceylon.” 

In exhibiting the collection Dr. Annandale said : — 

“The publication of a volume on the earwigs by my 
friend Dr. Malcolm Burr in the ‘Fauna of British India and 
(Ceylon * affords an occasion to call the attention of the 
Society to some peculiarities of the-^e insects and also induces 
me to make a few remarks on the work of which Mr. Burr’s 
volume forms a part. The present position of the official 
‘ Fauna ’ of the Indian Empire is in many respects a anomal- 
ous one. Written and edited in England by men who have never 
seen India,' the volumes that appear from time to time claim to 
be authentic monographs, and most of them are valuable con- 
tributions to systematic zoology. It is casting no discredit on 
their authors and editor, however, to say that even a little ex- 
perience in the flesh of the animals they describe, and a leisurely 
fctudy of the collections preserved in India, which in many res* 
pects are by far the most complete in existence, would vastly 
improve the work. It is becoming increasingly difficult to send 
to Europe or America the whole of the rapidly increasing col- 
lections of the Indian Museum and other Indian institutions, 
and it would be a ridiculous situation, even from an official 
point of view, if, as has been practically the case in some 
volumes that have been published, the official collections of the 


1 SiDce this statement was made, the Secretary of State has sanc- 
tioned the preparation of two volumes in India. — N. A. 30-vi-lO. 
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Indian Empire were to be ignored in the preparation of the 
official ‘Fauna.’ It is most unfortunate that English zoolo- 
gists rarely visit India. 

Mr. Burr’s volume may certainly be described as a valu- 
able contribution to scientific literature; indeed, authoi and 
editor have worked together to render it an improvement on any 
volume that has hitherto appeared in the series. It consists 
of far more than a mere list of short technical descriptions, 
including as it does a summary of all that is known both from a 
systematic and a biological point of view regarding the animals 
of which it ti eats. The excellence of the work makes one hut 
regret the more the splendid addition to our knowledge of 
Indian biological entoi.iology it would have formi‘d, if only its 
author had had an opportunity of pursuing his investigations 
in this country. The plates are excellent.” 

Dr. Annandale tlion proceeded to describe the peculiar it u‘S 
of the insects exhibited. 

Tlie following papers were read : — 

1. Note 8ur les sabres hindous. Par M P. Holstein. 
Communicated by the General Secretary. 

2. A PalcBolithic Implement of Manganese-^ore . — By L. L. 
Fbrmor, D.Sc., P.G.8. 

3. An EnglishrTurki Vocabulary. — By R F. Azoo. 
munic/ited by Lieutbnant-Colonbl D. C. Phillott. 

4. Bi vers of Dacca District — By F. 1). Asooli. 

Tliesc four papers will be prinUrd in a subsequent number 
of the Journal. 

5. Medicinal Lizards. — By D. Hooper. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, tlie 
8th June, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut -Colonel F. J. Drury, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Rai Hera Lai Bose, Bahadur, Lieut.-Col. E. H. Brown. 
I.M.S., Lieut.-Col. J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Dr C. H. Elmes, 
Captain JI. B. Foster, I.M.S., Dr. Birendranath Ghosh, Major 
E. W. D. Groig, I.M.S., Major W. D. Hayward, I.M.S., Dr. 
W. C. Hossack, Dr. A. M. Leake, Lieut.-Col. F. P. Maynard, 
I.M.S., Dr. J. E. Panioty, Lieut.-Col. H. W. Pilgrim, I.M.S., 
Major J. D. Sandes, I.M.S., Major W. B. Steen, I M.S. 
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Captain F. H. Stewart, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, Honorary 
Secretary. 

Visitors : — Assistant Surgeon A. A. E. Baptist, and Dr. 
S. C. Baral. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A case of Pheumatoid orthritis was shown by Lieut.-Col. 
Calvert, I.M.S. 

A letter suggesting that either a Tropical School of Medi- 
cine or a Sanitarium for consumptives would form a fitting 
memorial in Calcutta in memory of the late King Emperor 
Edward the Seventh, which was referred to the Medical Sec- 
tion i)y the General Meeting, was brought up for discussion. 

Pboposbd Memorial to the Late King Emperor. 

The proposal brought forward at the June Meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal that either a Tropical School of 
Mediciiie in Calcutta or a Sanitorium for the treatment of 
Tuberculosis in a suitable climate would form an appropri- 
ate memorial to the late King Edward was discussed at the 
Meeting of the Medical Section on June 8th, having been 
referred to them by the General Meeting. There was a full 
attendance, and one or both of the proposals received the sup- 
port of every speaker, although some favoured one and some 
the other as the more suitable of the two. The following 
resolution covering both suggestions was proposed by Lieut.- 
Colonel Pilgrim and adopted by the Meeting with one dissen- 
tient . — 

“ The Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
having considered the letter on the subject referred to it by 
the Ordinary General Meeting of the Society, is of the opinion 
that in view of the great interest in Sanitoria for consumptives 
displayed by the Late King Emperor Edward the Seventh, 
and of the urgency of the provision of such Sanitoria in suit- 
able centres in India, as pointed out by this Section last year, 
such Sanitoria, of an Imperial character and appealing to aU, 
irrespective of Race or Religion, would be most suitable 
objects of expenditure of a portion of the funds raised in 
India to commemorate His Late Majesty. They are further of 
the opinion that if sufficient funds are available, a grant 
towards the recently proposed Institution for Research in 
Tropical Diseases and post-graduate instruction would also be 
most appropriate.” 

A paper was read by Lieut. -Colonel H. W. Pilgrim, 
I.M.S., on the Ipecacuanha Treatment of Acute Hepatitis, 
and the discussion was adjourned until the next meeting. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th July, 1910, at 6-16 p.m. 

T. H.D. LaTotiohe, Esq., B.A., F.G.8., President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. J. Coggin Brown, Mi. B. L. Chau- 
dlmri, Babu Durgadas Bhatta, Mr. D. E Griibl, Mr. H. H. 
Hayden, Mr. A. M Heron, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. Indu Madhab 
MulJick, Mr. S. N. Kemp, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
Mr. G. fl. Tipper and Mr. F. Vredenbiirgh. 

Visitors . — Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. (i W. V. deRue 
Philipe, and Hev. M. Vermeire. S.J. 

Tiie minutes of the Jaat meeting wore read and confirmed. 

Forty- three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr H. G. Fitzgerald 
had expressed a wisii to withdraw fiom the Society. 

The President announced that Dr. E. D. Ross had returned 
to Calcutta and has taken charge of th duties of Philological 
Secretary from Lieut.-Colonel I). C. Phillott. 

The General Secretary laid on the table an invitation from 
the International Hygiene Exhibition to bo held at Diesden in 
1911. 

The proposal to designate Honorary Members as Hono- 
rary Fellows of the Society, of which intimation has been given 
by circular to all Resident Members in accordance with Rule 
64A, was brought up for discussion. 

Circular under Rule 64 A of the Society's Rules. 

Since the creation of Fellowships in the Society, the pro- 
posal to designate Honorary Members as Honorary Fellows of 
the Society has been made and accepted by the Council. 

The Council feel sure that-this proposal will meet with the 
approval of all members of the Society. 

The following changes will have to be made in the Rules 
of the Society : — 
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In Rule 2, for ** The Society shall consist of members of 
the three following classes,'* read “ The Society shall consist of 
Ordinary Members, Honorary Fellows and Associate Members'^ 

In Rules 2(6), 13, 16 and 23, for “ Honorary Members 
read “ Honorary Fellows y 

In Rule 61, for “ Honorary or Associate Members read 
“ Honorary Fellows, or Associate M embers.' 

The following five gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members : — 

Mr. A. W. Botham, I.C.S., Barisal, proposed by Babu 
Moiimohan Chakravarti, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Major 
O. P. Lenox Conyngham, R.E , Deputy Superintendent, Sur- 
vey of India, United Service Club, Calcutta, proposed by 
Captain E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., seconded by Major L. 
Rogers, I.M.S. ; Bahu Srikrishna Mahapatra, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police, proposed by Babu Rakhal Das Hanerji, 
seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Mahomad Aziz Mirza, Hono- 
rary Secretary, All-India Muslim League, 9, Banks Road, 
Lucknow, proposed by Babu Raklial Das Banerji, seconded by 
Dr. E. D. Ross and Lieutenant E. W. Malyon, 21 st Punjabis, 
proposed by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper. 

Dr. N. Annandale exhibited on behalf of Mr. B, L. Chau- 
dhuri and himself specimens of two speci(*s of Sting- ray from 
the River Ganges. He said that it had been known for nearly 
ninety years that two species of ray inhabited the waters of 
the Ganges far above tidal influence. Hamilton- Buchanan’s 
descriptions, however, of these two fish, which ho called Baja 
sancar and Raja fluviatilis in his “ Gangetic Fishes ” (1822), 
were inadequate for their identifications, and it was only 
recentl}^ that Mr. Chaudhuri's investigations had proved wliat 
they really were. Raja sancar, as Rlyth correctly stated, was 
specifically identical with the marine species Hypolophus 
sephen and was foqiid breeding in fresh water, while Raja 
pMviatilis was a species of Trygon allied to T, marginatus but 
distinguished by its produced and i)ointed snout. A full des- 
(‘ription of this species, a specimen of which had also been 
taken in the Bay of Bengal by the “ Golden Crown,'* would be 
published later. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. The Poet Maili of Herat. — By H. Beveridoe. 

2. Inscribed Guns from Assam. — By Rakhal D.as 
Banerji. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 
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3. Contributions to the History of the Seven Sixteenth 
Century Cannon recenUy discovered in the Dacca District. -By 
Khan Bahadur Sayid Aulad Hosain. 

This paper will not be published. 

4. List of J esuit Missionaries Mogor'"' (1580-1803). 

— By Rev. H. Hostbn, S.J. Communicated by the General 
Secretary. 

6. Yasovijaya Oani. — By Mahamahopadhyaya Du. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

These papers will be published in a subseejuent number 
of the Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, tlie 
13th July, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut.-Colonbl F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Lieut.-Oolonol J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Dr. H. M. (^rake, 
Dr. C. H. Elmes, Dr. H. Finek, Captain E. D. W. (^reig, 
I.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Lieut.-Colonel J. Lloyd Jones, 

I. M.S., Dr. W. W. Kennedy, (Captain G: King, l.M.S , Captain 

J. W. D. Megaw, l.M.S. , Lieut.-C’olonel A. H. Nott, l.M.S., 
Dr. J. E. Panioty, Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Pilgrim, l.M.S., Dr. 
A. W. Robertson, Major L. Rogers, l.M.S., Honorary 
Secretary. 

Visitors : — Assistant Surgeon A. A. E. Baptist, Dr S N. 
Mukerjee, and Dr. S. K. Sen-Gupta. 

The minutes of the last meeting were road and confirmed. 

Twenty-two presentations were announced. 

(’linical cases were sliown for Major Stevens of columar 
called carcinema of the jaw, and of abdominal hydrocele. 

Lieut.-Colonel Maynard showed a case of Kaposis disease. 

The discussion on Colonel Pilgrim’s pa})er on the Ipecacu- 
anlia treatment of Hepatitis was concluded. Lieut.-Colonels 
Drury, Calvert, and Nott, Major L. Rogers, Captains Megaw, 
Greig, and Dr. White Robnrtson .spoke, and Colonel Pilgrim 
replied. 




AUGUST, 1910. 


The Monthly General Meeting of tin* Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd August, 1910, at 9-ir> p.m. 

T. H. D. LaTouohb, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were ])resent • — 

Mr. W, F. Bolton, Mr. A. M. Heron, Mr. I). Hooper, Mr. 
8. W. Kern]), Dr. ludumadhab Mallick, Major L. Rogers, l,M.S., 
(^apt. «J. D. Sandes, I.M.S., Mr. G. H. Tipper, Dr. Salis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, and Mr. E. Vredenbnrg. 

Rev. J. (’ornerford, S..1., Rev. H. Hosten, 
S.J., and Mr. G. W. Olivei. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and (‘onlirnied. 

Twenty-two presentations were announced. 

The (tenoral Secretary reported that Mr. H. P. Duval had 
expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported that Babii Hanumaii 
Prasad was dead. 

The President announced that P". E. P. Harrison has 
been appointed to act as Natural History Secrc^tary during 
Mr. 1. H. BurkilPs absence from India. 

The General Seiretary laid on the table an invitation 
from the Institut International de Bibliographic, Bruxelle»s, 
to take part in the Intt*niational (Congress of Bibliography 
and Documentation, to be held at Brussels on 2/)-27 August, 
1910. 

The Council reported that there were three vacancies in 
the list of Honorary Members, and two in the list of Associate 
Members, and the Council, therefore, recsommended Acharyya 
Satyavrata Samasrami, now an Associate Member foi election 
as an Honorary Member; and Khan Bahadur Shams-ul-Ulama 
Moulvie Ahmed Abdul Aziz Nayati of Hyderabad, and Mr. 
L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, B.A., L.T., Ruperintendent of 
Ethnography, (jochiii Stale, for election as Associate Members 
at the next meeting. 

Aeharyaya Ratyavrata Samasrami is the recognized loader 
of Vedic Pandits in Northeni India. His contributions to 
the advancement of Vedic learning have been both numerous 
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and important, as is indicated by his editions of the Nirukta, 
Aitareya Brahmana, and Satapatha Brahmana, with com- 
mentaries and valuable introductions and notes His Nirukta- 
lochanam and Aitareyalochanam indicate a study of Vedic 
literature with a critical attitude of mind, of which we find 
little evidence in the ordinary orthodox Pandit. A complete 
list of his numerous works— more than 75 in number — will be 
found on pages 30-33 of the pamphlet published by Pandit 
Devavrata Vidyaratna in 1896 . — [Ashutosh MookerjebI. 

Khan Bahadur Shams- ul-Ulama Moulvie Ahmed Abdul Aziz 
Nayati on account of the contributions to literature, viz.. 
fa) Siak-i-Deocan , (&) Tarikh-ul-Navayat, (c) Mahboob-us-Sier, 
[d] Atyat-i-Sultani, (c) Falahatul Nakl, (/) Kasht-i-Angoor, 
ig) Kasht-i-Tarkari, (h) Hayat-ul-Hamam, and (i) Gharaib ul- 
Jummal. He has besides published Manuals on the Revenue, 
Imam and Financial regulations of the Nizam’s Government, 
which have passed through 17 editions. — [D. C. Philiott). 

Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, B.A., L.T., Superin- 
tendent of Ethnography, Cochin State, is the author of 
“(Cochin Tribes and Castes,” an ethnographical work of 
considerable value. — [G. H. TippbrJ. 

The following three gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members : — 

Lieut. G. M. Routk. R.A., Ferozepore, proposed by Lieut .- 
Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipj)or ; Balm 
Padamrajf Merchant, 9, duggo Mohun Mullick’s Lane, Cal- 
cutta, proposed by Mr. R. 1). Mehta, seconded by Mr. (il. H. 
Ti])^vr \ Captai it A. (\ Tancock, 3lHt Punjabis, proposed by 
Lieut .-(^)loiiel D. C. Phillott, sclm iided by Mr. G. H. Tipjjer. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Note on a Miniature Tempk. — By Radha Kanta 
Ghose. Communicate^ by the General Secretary. 

2. A Sy.^tem of Indian Scientific Vocabulary. — By Manim- 
DRA Nath Banerjee. Communicated by the General Seerc 
tary. 

These papers will not be published in the Journal. 

3. On the preparation of PhenykNitro- Methane by the 
interaction of Mercurous Nitrite and Benzyl Chloride, — By 
Panohanan Neooi and Birendba Bhusan Adhikary. Corn- 
municaled by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

4. Notes on the History of the District of Hughly or the 
ancient Rada.— By Nundolal Dry. 

6. Maieria Medica Animalium Indica.—By D. Hooper. 
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6. Old Qnns in Bengal. — A note by Rev. H. Hosten, IS.J. 
Oorrmunicated by the General Sex^reiary. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 



The Adjourned Meeting ox the Medical See.tion of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wt^dnesday, the 
10th August, 1910, at 9-30 p.jm. ' 

LnDUT.-CoLONEL F. W Maynakd, LM.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present ; — 

Dr. H. M. Crake, Dr. Girindra Nath Mukerjee, Dr. Gojml 
Chandra Chatterjee, Capt. E. D. W. Greig, LM.S.. Dr. W. C. 
Hoasack, Dr. Induniadhab Mallick, Dr. W. W. Kennedy 
Capt. R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S., Capt. J. W. D. Megaw, LM.S. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Nott, I.M.S., Capt. K. h\ Owens, LM.S.. 
Dr. J. E. Panioty, Capt. J. D. Sandes, 1 M.S., Major L. 
Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Captain Megaw showed a case of Locomotor atony witli 
optic neuritis. 

Ca))tains Greig and Lloyd, I.M.S., gave a demonstration on 
Pathogenic and non- Pathogenic Amoeba. 




SEPTEMBER, 1910. 


The Monthly Greneral Meeting of the Society wae held on 
Wednesday, the 7th September, 1910. at 9-15 p.m. 

T. H. D. LaTouohe, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., President, in the 
chair. 


The following members were present : — 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. £. P. Harri- 
son, Mr. A. M. Heron, Mr. J. C. R. Johnston, Mr. H. C. Jones, 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, and Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Visitors : — Babu Hem Chandra Das Gupta, Mr. F. H. 
Gravely, and Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Thirty presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. W. B. MacCabe 
and Pandit Durga Das Bhatta had expressed a wish to with- 
draw from the Society. 

Aoharyya Satyavrata Samasrami was balloted for and 
elected an Honorary Member. 

Khan Bahadur Shams-ul-Ulama Moulvie Ahmed Abdul 
Aziz Nayati and Mr. L K. Anantha Krishna Iyer were ballot- 
ed for and elected Associate members. 


The proposal to designate Honorary Members as Honorary 
Fellows of the Society, of which intimation had ^ready been 
given by circular to all members in accordance with Rule 66, 
was brought up for final disposal. 

The majority of members being in favour, the proposal was 

carried. 


The following seven gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members : — 

Kumar 8arat Roy, Zamiadar, Dayarampur P.O., 
proposed by Babu Eakhal Das Banerji, ^ond^ by Mr. G. H. 
^DTOr • Mr E. R. PresUm, Officiating Inspector of European 
SchTOls Beiigal, United Service Qub, Calcutta propo^ by 
lieut-ColondD. C. PhUlott, second^ by Mr. G. H. ^P^r - 
Mr. 8. R. Kumar, Rais, Zamindar and Banker, P. 0. ThakiU'- 
dwara District Moradabad, U.P.. propos^ by Mr. a H. 
SiP, seeded by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. PhiUott : Major W. Q 
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Orey, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Mr, L, P. WcUts^ proposed by Mr. D. 
Hooper, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Mr, F, H, Gravely, 
prcmosed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Mr. T. H. D. 
LaTouche; Captain A, Foriescue, R.A.M.O., proposed by Mr. 
T. H. D. LaTouche, seconded by Dr. N. AnnandaJe. 

The President gave a brief description, iUustrated with 
diagrams and lantern slides, of the Lonar Lake, situated in the 
Berars, near the northern limits of Hyderabad State. The lake 
basin is a circular depression, a little over a mile in diameter 
and some 300 feet deep, in the surface of the Deccan trap, the 
expanse of basaltic rock that covers so wide an area in the cen- 
tral and western portions of the Indian Peninsula. This for- 
mation is built up of practically horizontal flows of lava wbieh 
are supposed to have welled out from fissures in the underlying 
rocks in early Tertiary times, when the old continent of Gond- 
wana land, of which the Indian Peninsula and South Africa 
are remnants, was being broken up ; for nothing of the nature of 
a volcanic cone has been discovered. The origin of the Lonar 
Lake basin has been attributed to a sudden and violent explo- 
sion, which is supposed to have blown out the surface layer of 
trap, leaving the present hollow, but there are serious objeC' 
tions to the acceptance of this theory. If such an explosion 
had occurred, we would expect to find accumulations of the 
rocks and scorisB blown out in the neighbourhood of the hollow, 
but nothing of the kind exists except a slightly raised rim of 
loose blocks which may be merely weathered fragments of the 
solid lava. Moreover, we would expect to find some indication 
of a deep crater in the centre of the de])ression, whereas the 
floor of the basin is practically level, and the water of the lake 
no more than two feet deep at any point in the dry season. 

The theory advanced by the President suggests that a previ- 
ously existing layer of lava at this spot was raised bodily hy the 
injection of molten rock from below, forming a huge “ blister 
on the surface; and that before this fresh lava was cooled and 
consolidated, a fissure opened through which it escaped, and 
that the crown of the dome then broke down and subsided, 
forming a circular pan-shaped hollow with a level floor. Some 
confirmation of this suggestion is afforded by the fact that the 
lake is surrounded by a series of springs, indicating that the 
rock beneath is traversed by vertical fissures parallel to the 
encircling walls. 

The lake has no outlet, and the water is strongly impreg- 
nated with salts, mainly carbonate of soda, which was for- 
merly in great request for the manufacture of a cheap glass 
used principally for the making of bangles, but the industry 
has now been ruined by the superior quality and low price of 
imported soda ash. 
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The following papers were r6iRl:<- 

1. Triacanihue wd>eri^ sp, nov.-^By B. L. Chaudhitbl 

2. Note on a Shrine in the Koh Si Hah, Tali Sap^ Lower 
Siam.--By Dr. K. Annandalb, P.A.S.B. 

3. A description of a Lisu Jew*8 harp.~-By J. Coooni 
Bro^. 

4. JatO. Being some Grammatical notes and a glossary 
of the language of the Rohtak Jats» — By E. Joseph, I.C.S. 
Communicated by the Philological Secretary, 

These three papers will be published in a subsequent 
number of the Journal. 




NOVEMBER, iqio. 


The Monthly (General Meeting of the Society wa^i held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd November, 1910, at 9-15 p.m 

Mahamahopadhyaya HaRaprasad Shastri, M.A., 
F.A.S.B., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. N. Annandale, B. De, Esq., Mr. F H. (rrsvely, Mr 
H. H. Hayden, Mr V. M. Heron, Mi. D Hoo]ier, Maliamaho 
padhyava Satis (Chandra Vidyabhusana and Mr G H Tippei. 

Visitor A. B. Gosvami, Esq. 

The mmutes of the last meeting were read and oontinned. 

Ninety-three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Dr. Arnold (^addy, 
Mr. H. C. Woodman, Mr. H. C. Turner, Major Norman, R d 
Rainier and Babu Gogonendra Nath Tairore had expressed a 
wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The Council reported that there was one vacancy in the 
list ot Associate Members, and therefi ^^ recommended th^ 
liev. H. Hostcn, S.d., tor election as an Associate Member at 
the next Meeting. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. I. H. Burkhill iiad 
returned to India, and has taken charge of the duties of Natural 
History Secretary from Prof. R. P» Harrison. 

The following gentleman was elected an Ordinary Member 
durmg the recess in accordance with Rule 7 . — 

Mr. Syed Abdos Salek, B.A. 

The following gentlemen were balloted tor as Ordinary 
Members 

Copt. WiUiam Ernest McKecknie, M.H., I.M.S., Civil 
Surgeon Etawar, Uniteil Provinces, proposed by Major L 
Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Capt. E. D W. Grcig, 1 M.S ; 
Dr. W. a: Murray, Chief Medical Officer, Assam-Berigal 
Railway, Chittagong, proposed by Major L. Rogers, l.M S., 
seconded b> Capt. E. D. W Greig, I.M.S. ; Mr H. D Graves 
Law I.C.S., Gopalgunj, Saran, proposed by Lieut -Colonel 
D. c! Philloti , secondeil by Mr. G. H Tipper ; Mr, J, E. Friend- 
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Pereira, Sub-divisional Officer, Qoalpara, proposed by Major 
r. J. R. Milne, LM.S., seconded by Dr. N. Annandale. 

The following papers were read : — 

J. A dvhiom passage on the Ilminsky edition of 1h( 
Babarnama. By H. Bevbridgb. 

2 Re-actions in presence of nickel, (a) Inability of nitrogen 
and hydrogen to conthine in presence of iron and nickel, (b) 
Reduction of the oxides of nitrogen, sulphur and phosphorous in 
presence of nickel, — By Panohanan Nbogi and Birbndra 
Bhusan Adhioary. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was lield at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
9th November 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Libut.-Col. F. j. Drury, I.M.S., ip the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. Adrian (>addy, Lt.-Col. J. T. Calvert, T.M.S., Dr. C. H. 
Elmos, Dr. H. FincK, Captain K. D. W. Greig, l.M.vS., Lt.-('lo). 
F. F. Maynard I.M.S., Captain J W. D. Megaw, l.M.vS , 
Captain J. G. I*. Murray, I.M.S., Lt. Col. A. H. Nott, I.M.S. . 
Chaplain J. J). Sandea, I.M.S. . and Major L. Rogers, I M.S., 
Honorary Seorcdary. 

Visitors : Dr. Bijitendra Basil, Dr. Cyril II. Flory, 
Dr. F. A. Windsor. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The yircsontation of 28 volumes of the British Medical 
Journal by Dr. H. G. Waters and of certain journals by Dr. Ken- 
nedy was announced. The Secretary also reported that about 
one hundred pounds worth of standard medical works selected 
by the special library committee had been received and could 
be taken out by members under the library rules. 

Lt. -Colonel Drury showed two brothers with enlarged thy- 
roids and a cretinoid and myxoedematous condition, respec- 
tively, t-ogether with coloured drawings of their condition before 
improvement had taken place under treatment with thyroid 
extract. 

Lt.-(\)lonel Maynard showed a case of cavernous venous 
angioma of the orbit. 
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Captain Megaw showed of (1) Pigmentation of the 
fac'e and hands following the use of quinine. (2) Angioneurotic 
oedema. (3) Leprosy in an European, who had improved 
markedly without any special treatment. 

Lt .-Colonel Maynard read a paper on—The use of Bisnmtii 
paste in the diagnosis and treatment of sinuses. 




DECEMBER, 1910. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society wan held on 
Wednesday, the 7th December 1910, at 9-16 p.m. 

L H. Bubkill, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., mthe chair. 

The following members were present 

Dr. N. Aniiandale, Babu Rakhal Das Baner)i, Mr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Mr B. I)e, Mr. H. G Graves, Mr. F. H. Gravely, 
Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. S. N. Kemp, Rev W. R. LeQuesne, Major 
L. Rogers, i.M.S , Mr. G. H. Tipper, Dr. Satischaiidra Vidya- 
blmsana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

V isUors Ashutosh Dey, Mr. S. L. Aghai kar, Babu 

Bepin Behari Gupta, Mrs. Burkill, Babu Birendrakumar Bose, 
Miss Graves, Babu Hemchandra D&a Gupta, Rev. H. Hosten, 
S.J., Babu Jitendranath Mukerjee, Babu Joti Peishad, Babu 
Jyotish Chandra Pal, Rev. J. Mares, S.J., Babu Nani lal Datta, 
Babu Phanindranath Mukerjee. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Two hundred and eighty presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Capt. R. Foster, I.A., 
Mr. James H. Hyde and Mr. 0. A. C. ‘^treai field, I.O.S., had 
expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Se(retary also reported the death ot Di. 
Melchior Tioub, an Honorary Member, and Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Sudliakara Dvivedi of Benares, an Associate Mem- 
ber of the Society. 

Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., was balloted toi and elected an 
Associate member. 

The following six gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 


Members:-— 

The Anagarikd H, Dharrmpala, GeniTal Secretary, Maha 
Bodhi Society and Editor Maha Bodhi Jovrnal m, Boi.iapu- 
tiir Tjine uroposec) by 13r. Satischandi it Vidyabhusana, 
L^.o,.d^bvMr 0 H. Tipper; Dr. W. Ohowdry, 16, WcUet.- 
ley 2nd L^L, proposed by Mr. E. M. Loffler, sewnded oy 1^. 
F^D Ro“s'; Babu Dewiulra Kumar Banerje(, Officiating Head 
Tranitlatoi to Government of Eaaleru Bengal and .\sBatii, Dacca, 
proposed by Dr. Satiscliandra Vidyabhusana, seconckd Sr. 
G H Tipper; Major Frank Needham JFiMdw, M.B., l.M.b., 
Cheniioal^^xaininer, Bengal, proposed by Major L. Rogers, 
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I.M.S., seconded by Capt. J. D. Sandes, l.M.S. ; Bahu Badha 
Krishna, Banker, Cbauk, Patna City, proposed by Babu Rakhal 
Das Banerji, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Mr, J, H, Towle, 
Principal, M. A. O. College, Aligarh, proposed by Dr. E. P. 
Harrison, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

Mr. VredenbuTg showed some lantern slides of the Mosque 
of Dera Ghazi and of decorative tile work. He also exhibited 
a photograph of an egg-case of a water- beetle. 

The following papers were read — 

1. The Evidence of the Faridpur Grants, -By Rakhai> 
Das Banerji, M.A. 

2. A Visit to Biihukhatakishvara Bairava^s shrine at 
Chhatabal (Srinagar). — By Anand Kotjl. Communicated by 
the Joint Philological Secretary. 

3. Mundari Phonology and the LAnguislic Survey. — By 
Dr. Sten Konow. Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 

4. List of Portuguese Jesuit Missionaries in Bengal and 
Burma (1576-1742).— By Revs. L. Bbsse, S.J., and H. Hos- 
ts N, S.J. Communicated by the General Secretary. 

6. History of Kashmir. (Second paper). — By Anand 
Koul. Communicated by the Joint Philological Secretary. 

6. Methylamine Nitrite. — By P. C. Ray and Jitbndka 
Nath Rakshit. 

7. Note on a Caste of Fish-dealers in Bengal not recognized 
in the Census of 1901. — By B. L. Chaudhuri. 

8. On the occurrence of Maestrichtien fossils at Kacch Sta» 
tion (in British Baluchistan). — By Hem Chandra Das Gupta. 
Communicated by Mr. Vrbdenbubq. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 


— O— 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Thursday, the 15th 
December 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut-Colonbl C. R. M. Green, M.D., P.R.C.S., I.M.S., 
in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. C. H. Elmes, Dr. Gopal Chandra Chatterjee, Dr. Indu 
Biadhab Mailick, Capt. A. E. J. Lister, l.M.S. , Capt. J. W. D. 
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Megaw, Major J. G. P. Murray, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, 

Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors : — Dr. B. L. Das and Dr. Taraprasanna Ghosh. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed . 

Major J (i. Murray, I.M.S., showed a case of Pseudo- 
hypertrophi(‘ Paralysis m a Europi'an hoy. 

Lieut.-Colonol C. R. M. Green showed: (1) a specimen of 
spontaneous rupture of the fundus of the uterus at the sixth 
month. 

(2) A specimen of fibroid of the uterus extending down 
between the vagina and the rectum. 

(3) One of a multi lo-^ular cyst of tho left ovary and fibroids 
of the uterus raisini; up the pelvio peritoneum. 

Major L. Uogers road a paper on Cirrhosis of the Liver, 
which was discussed by Lieut -Colonel Green, Drs. Mu kerjee 
and Mallick, Major Murray and Captains Megaw and Lister. 

Jjeut.-C'olonel Calvert’s paper was ixistjioned as he was 
not able to be presc’ut. 
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INDEX, 


A 

Abdul Karim, 141. 

Abdur Rahim, a translator of 
Akbar’s time, 221. 

Abhisamayalaukara, kasika of 
Maitreyanatha, 300, 425. 

1 , exposition of philo> 
Sophy, 426, 427. 

Acacia Catechu^ 86. 

Accounts (Financial), Ixxviii. 

Acharyaya Satyavrata Samasrami, 
biographic notice of, cxxvii. 

Adil Shah, Governor of Bijdpur, 
453. 

Adil Shahi dynasty, 678. 

Adinah, the mosque of Hazrai, 26. 

Afghan coins, 227. 

Ageraium conyzoides, 106. 

Agh4 XChdn, Warder of Mumt4z 
Mahal’s tomb, 457. 

Agnivesa Samhita by Caraka, date 
of. 307. 

Agra, artisans drawn to, 33. 

Aguillaria AgaUocha^ 86. 

Adhicary, B. B., on Aurvodio 
Preparations, 385. 

On Phenyl-Nitro-me thane, 603. 

On reactions in the presence 
of Nickel, 593. 

Ahmed Abdul Aziz Vayati, Khan 
Bahadur, notice of, oxxviii. 

Alimednagar mint, 656. 

Ajfi‘ib-uI-Makhluquat, or * The 
World of Wonders,’ extracts 
from the, 90, 91. 

Ajatsattu, King of Magadha, 67, 
58. 

a’Jigstned chorkiji Sengge mi*- 
agyur kun dga rnara rgyal, 423. 

aJigsrten gdagspa, an historical 
work of Tibet, 393. 

Ajmir mint, 243. 

Akbar, coins of, 242. 

,, dams of, ' 01. 

,, tomb of, at Bikandra, 464. 

AkkhipOja a form of worship of^ 
Buddha, 65. 

Aloatifa de dado, 266. 

All Mir, the old song of, 394. 

Allakappa, the Caitya at, 67. 


Allan, J., on Coins of Bafi u-d- 
Darjat, 244. 

Almonds, in food of game fowls, 
79. 

Aloes (drug), 87. 

Aloes-wood, S >. 

Alum (drug), 76. 

Ambergris, 85. 

Amhlyptema eupterygus, 179, 180. 

Amgaohi, plate of VigrahapSia, 
III, 489. 

Amir Muhammad B5qir, Governor 
of Termiz, 224. 

Amoebae t exhibited, oxxviii. 

Anaoyclua Pyrethrum, 86. 

Anand Koul. Pandit, on the His- 
tory of Kashmir, 196. 

Anantha Krishna Iyer, L K. , 
notice of, oxxviii. 

Andrada *s mission to Guge, 420. 

Andropogon contortue, 106. 

Animal materia medioa, 507. 

Anieomelee ovata^ 106. 

Annandale, N. on a Siamese 
shrine, 523. 

On a sting ray, exxiv. 

On .'rwigs, cxx. 

Anthophora zonata^ 106. 

Anthrax, 137. 

Anula, the queon, 71. 

Anumana, three kinds of, 290. 

Anwar Kuli Halibi, Shah, the 
tomb of the Saint, 27. 

aPhags Skyospo (Virudhaka), 400. 

Apie doraata^ 511. 

,, ,, working hours of, 

105, 106. 

„ florea, 105, 611. 

,, indica^ 51 1. 

,, melliflca^ 105. 

Apium graveolena (drug), 81. 

AppamSdavagga, the, 63. 

Apricots, in food of fowls, 81. 

Arabic manuscripts, searoh for, 
xxvii, Ixxxiv. 

Archimedes, the Syracusan, 284. 

Architectural changes under Mu- 
ghal Role, 33. 

Areca catechu (drug), 77. 

Arhata, 62, 64, 66, 71. 

Ariel Khan river, 654. 
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Index, 


Arsinjan, 265. 

Arya Deva, a ccmtamporary of 
Matidtra alias Aivaghosa, 478, 
479. 

Asaf J&h, the Khdn-kh&u&n, of 
Agra, 462, 458. 

AsandhimittS, the queen, 62, 64. 

Asafiga, 426. 

AlscoU, F. D., on the rivers of the 
Qangetic delta, 543. 

Asho legs, one of the six good 
ones of the earth, 407. 

Ashrafpur, grants of Devakhadga, 
488. 

Asil, Indian game-fowl, 73. 

AsilidsB, 138. 

Asoka, 259, 260. 

,, buddhist legends of, 60. 

Asok&r&ma, a monastery, 63, 66. 

Atfporoflriifl offtcinalia (drug), 87. 

Aspidopterya cordatOt 106. 

Assam, liistory of, 141, 619. 

Assamese, Coinage, origin of the, 
161, 162, 163. 

Afltasahasrika Prajfiaparamita, 
*425, 420. 427. * 

A^tasahasiivivarana, 465, 468. 

Astrabad, translator of Forishta, 

222 . 

Atherigona, 130. 

Anrangzeb, petition of the fathers 
to, 452, 453. 

,, coins of, 233. 

Austria-Hungary, redundancy in, 

100 . 

Avicula sp. (drug), 513. 

Aynpalattheri, spiritual guide of 
Sanghamitta, the princess, 68. 

Azamnagar mint, 654. 

Azimus-shan, Prince of Bengal, 
mosque of, 33. 


R 

Baba Adam, mosque of, 28. 

Babar, Emperor, poems of, 1, of 
appendix. 

,, story of dream of, 222. 
Babarnamah, 221. 

Bacha, 138. 

Badpala (kausambhi), 401. 
Bagerhat, mosque at, 30. 

Bagha mosque, 29. 

Bahadur Shah, Viceroy of Bengal, 
147. 

BSjra, spiked millet, 74. 
Bakharganj, mosque at, 29. 
BcUaamode^ron Muhul (drug), 84 . 
Bambtiaa amndinaeea^ 83. 

Bandel church, 617. 


Banerji, R. D., on Coins of Af- 
ghanistan, 227. 

On copper-plates, 429, 485. 
Banga, kingdom of, 144, 603. 

Bam, cotton, 102. 

Bankipur mint, 655. 

Barasona Mosque in Qaur, 30. 
Barbak, mosques of, 33. 

Bardic chronicles, search for, xxx, 
Ixxxiv. 

Borlerta, 106, 107. 

,, grandiflora^ 107. 

Basia, Mundas of the, 253. 
Basirhat, mosque at, 29. 

Baaaia latifoHa (drug), 85. 

Bear’s grease, 620. 

Benares, 60. 

Bengal, style of mosque, 33. 
Bengali Temples, 23. 

Berheria ariatata (drug), 86. 
Beveridge, H., on the Babarnamah, 
221 . 

On theMarsden MSS., 437. 

On the Poet Maili, 683. 

Bezoar stone, properties of, 619. 
Bhagalpur plate of NSrayanapSla, 
489. 

Bharata Natya Sastra, Date of, 
307. 

Bba^apariccheda, 311. 
Bhattacharya, B., on King Gopi- 
chandra, 131. 

Bhilawan, the oil of, 82. 

Bibionidm^ 136, 137. 

Bibliotheca indica, xxiii. 

Bidri work, 7. 

Bijapur coins, 678. 

,, Lari, 687. 

rupee of A.H. 1091, 689. 
Bijay Manikya, the Raja of Tip- 
pera, 163. 

Bindusara, king of Magadha, 62, 
64, 6.5. 

Bird's nests, edible, as offerings at 
shrine, 523. 

Bisvesvar Bhattacharya on king 
Gopichandra of Rangpur, 131. 
bkrashis mgon (the Tashikun of 
the Tarikh-i-Rashidi), 94. 
bkrashis mam rgyal, same as 
bkrashis mgon. 

Blepharoceridce^ 136« 

Blumea laoera (drug), 86. 
Bodhimor, the, 95. 

Bodo kingdom, 621. 

Bombylidec, 137. 

Bombyx jortunatua in medicine, 
611. 

Bon of the yungdrung, (religion of 
the srastika), 406, 

Bon religion, the, 96. 
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Boa inddca, 518, 619 
Bowot mss., the, 98. 

Brazil, redundancy in, lO^*. 

Brithis, Philippe, a Portuguese 
Governor of }*cgu, 483. 

Brown, J. Poggin, on the Jews’ 
Harp in Yunnan. 6S9. 

Brunetti, E., on Oriental Diptora, 
96, 136. 

bTsan Khyiing, a peisonal name. 
Buchanan Hamilton, Dr., 132. 
Budbuda in the Balaghnt district, 
381. 

Buddha, 00. 

,, a description of an image ' 

of, 06. 

., figure of, 624 i 

Buddha shiri, son of Prnsenajet, , 

Life of, 404, 406. 

Biiddhacariia, Vajra Siici, &ud 
Saundaranandn, works of Asva- 
ghosa, 309. 1 

Buddhagliosu, a Common tutor, 50. 
Budget, X. 

Buffalo, butter-fat of, 181. 

Bulbul, the great saint, 418. 
Buramshingpa, (Ikshvaku), 398, 
399. 

Burhan-i-kati, 2t»4, 206. 
Burhan-i-jami, 204. 

Burigaon, in the Hughli district, 
28. 

Burkin, I. H. , on (''rolon sparaiflo- 
rus^ ci. 

On Iron stsles, 1. 

On the Pollination of Flowers 
in India, 101. 

Burmese coins in Assam, 104. 

Butea jrondosa (drug), 86, 70. 
Butter, 181. 

Butyric acids, estimation of, 181, 
182. 

By amspa monastery, 419. 

C 

CaUtphora, 107. 

Calvert, J. T., on Pit>rio8iH rubra, 
iii. 

Camel, drugs from, 619. 

Candala, a low-born people, 02. 
Caproic acid, estimation of, 181, 
182. 

Carbonate of soda (drug), 76. 
Cardamoms, 87. 

eSrudatta, a -Brahman morohant, 
262. 

Oarum copticum (drug), 81. 

„ nigrum (drug), 84. 

Caste of Fishdealers in Bengal, 
649. 


Castor fiber, drug from, 521. 

Castoreum, Bfk 

CMsia lancrolata (drug), 81. 

,, occidentnlis (drug), 84. 

,, Jfojcbvrghianiim (drug), 81. 

Catalogue of Scientific Literature, 
xiii, xei. 

Catechu, 86. 

Catopailia rmcale, 10.3. 

Cecidomyiida , 136, 137. 

Celaatrua panirulain (drug). Si 

Geloaia criatata, 106. 

Gervus Durauceli (drug), 620. 

Cetiya, a mountain, same as the 
Missaka, 70, 72. 

Chuddanta, a lake, 04. 

(hakradhvaja Siihha, silver coin 
of, 103. 

Oiakravarti, M., on mostiues in 
Bengal , 23. 

Chakravarti, V., on Hindu logic, 

176 . 

Chamkatti rnoscjiie, in (laur, 27. 

('handeruagore, OOO. 

1 Chandra Kanta Tarkalankar, 
M a h B 1 n aho pa dy ay a , obi t u a ry 

notice ol, xcv. 

Chandra Varmraa Kogaka, 439. 

Chata, a mountain in Lanka, (59. 

Chattorjoc, (I. C., on broncho- 

pneumonia, cvi. 

(>n foul soplicivcraia, iii. 

Cliaudlmn.'B. L., on a caste of 
Fisb- dealers, (549. 

On Triacanthua webon, 497. 

On a '-ng ray, exxiv. 

Checkak or Small-iiox, antidote to, 
86, 80. 

Chelone (drug), 510. 

Chilgho/a seeds as food, 74. 

Chinsura, 599. 

GhiranomidcB, lit), 136, 137. 

Chittagong, cayiture of, by the 
.Moguls, 484. 

Chondrodonta Boaei, 266. 

,, Jonnncp, 267. 

,, Munaoni, 267. 

Chhotasona mosque, 29. 

Chota Pandua, in the Hugh dis- 
trict, mosque of, 23. 

Chutiyaa, 622, 623. 

Chuttha, an inferior fighting quail, 
76. ^ ^ 

Gichorium Intyhua, in food of game 
fowls, 77. 

I Cidaria sp., Jew.s’* stone (drug), 

I* Ginnamomum Tamala (drug), 76. 

Circles, jien for making, 16, . 

Cittavisuddhi praka ranee of Arya- 
deva, a disciple of Nogorjina, 
309. 
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01ypM8ler eomplanatiM , 19. 

,, DuncanenaU , 19. 

Coeoua Cacti (drug), 610. 
Cock-fighting, 73. 

Cook*8 face, ingredients for wash- 
ing, 77. 

Codification of the Manu Samhita 
by Kanvas, 2G1. 

Ooenoaia, 139. 

Coins, Ahoni, character of, 625 
,, Assamese, 161. 

,, Burmese, in Assam, 164. 

,, from Afighanistan, 227. 

,, gold, of Delhi Kmperors, 
148. 

„ Gupta, 142. 

,, Indo-Qreek, 557. 

,, Indo-Parthian, ,566. 

,, Kachari, 166. 

„ Koch, 163. 

,, Mughal 232. 

,, Musalman in Assam, 621. 

„ No. 172, of the British 
Museum, 690 
,, Pathan, 691. 

,, PreAhom, 621. 

,, Scythian, 657 
Coins of Adil Shahi dynasty, 678. 

,, ,, Ahmad Shah Bahadur, 

068. 

Akbar, 242, 662, 691 
,, ,, Alamgir, II, x. 

„ „ Ambika, 619, 636, 647. 

,, ,, Apollodotos, 668. 

,, ,, Archebios, 657. 

,, ,, Artwmidoros, 660. 

, ,, Aspavarma, 663. 

,, ,, As-^am, 161, 619. 

. ,, Aurangzcb, 233, 670, 663, 

., ,, Azam Shah, 671, 667. 

,, ,, Azes, 662. 

,, ,, Azilises, 562. 

,, ,, Bahadur Shah, II, 676. 

,, ,, BhavathaSimha, 619,642. 

„ ,, Bijapur. 687, 689. ' 

,, ,, Brajaiiatha Simha, 619, 

643, 640. 

,, ,, Chakradhvaja, 626, 627. 

,, ,, Chakradhvaja Simha, 163 

,, ,, Chandra Kanta Simha, 

619, 643, 646. 

,, ,, Dionysios, 669. 

,, ,, Farrukh-siyar, 236, 672, 

662. 

„ Firoz Shah, 668 
,, ,, Gaurinatha Simha, 619, 

638, 645. 

,, ,, Ghiyasu*d-Din Balban, 

666. 

,, ,, Gondophanes, 563. 

,, ,, Hermaeos, 562. 


of Hippostrates, 660. 

,, Husain Shah, 155, 156. 

,, Huvishka, 565. 

,, Jahanadar, 235, 238. 

,, Jaintia Kings, 153. 

,, Jehangir, 282. 

,, Jogesvara Simha, 619, 
643, 646. 

,, Kadphises, 564. 

„ Kamalesvara Simha, 019, 
642, 647. 

,, Kamran, 661. 

,, Lakshmi Narayan, 168. 

,, Lakshmi Simha. 619, 637. 

646, 647. 

,, Manipur, 636. 

,, Menander, 658. 

,, Muhammad Akbar, II, 

675. 

,, Muhammad bin Firoz, 569 
, , Muhammad - bin-Tughlaq, 
667. 

,, Muhammad Shah, 237, 
239, 573, 680, 666. 

,, Nasiru d din Mahmud, 
148. 

,, Philoxenos, 669. 

,, Phulesvari, 619, 635, 04.5. 
,, Praraatha Simha, 619, 
630. 

,, Frame thesvari, 619, 615, 

647. 

,, Purandar, 643. 

,, Rafi’iid Darjat, 241, 663. 
,, Rajesvara Simha, 619, 
636, 647. 

,, Rudra Simha, (ilO, 629, 
632, 645, 047. 

,, Sawananda Simha, 234, 
238, 619, 642, 646. 

„ Sarvesvari, 619,645, 047. 
„ Shah Alam, T, 671. 

„ Shah Alam, II 240, 677. 
,, Shah Alam Bahadur, 667. 
,, Shahjolian, 233, 652,676. 
Shahjahan II, 236, 672, 
677. 

,, Shamsu-d'Din Mahmud 
Shah, 666 
,, Sher Shah, 160. 

,, Siva Simha. 619, 032, 646, 
647. 

,, Strato, 660. 

,, Supatpha, 024. 

,, Supunmun, 626. 

,, Susenpha, 626. 

,, Telephos, 661. 

,, Zoilos. 668. 

Committee, Finanoe, oiii. 
Commodities, imported, 1 3. 
Conopidae, 138. 
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Copper-plates ) Society’s Collection 

CoraUiim rubnim, red cora) (drug), 
508. 

Corrombo, the Mausoleum of, 283. 
Cotton boom , one of the causes of 
the high prices of food-grains, 
120 . 

,, flowers, pollination of, 101. 
Crab’s shells m medicine, 600. 
Crotalaria, 100. 

,, albidot 106 . 

Croton aparaiftorus, spread of, in 
Assam, ci. i 

Ctenacanthua , 170. [ 

Cub'bs, 86. 1 

Culicida*, a short note on, 136,137, 
140. 

Ouminum Gymimm (drug), 76. 
Gurcuma aromatioa (drug), 76. 
Cyprata Moneta, Linn, (drug), 514. 
Oyprinua labeo, bile (drug), 616. , 

,, rohita, properties of the 
bile of the, 616. 

Cyrtidiv, 13H, 


1 > 


Dabhoi,in the Baroda state, birth- 
place of Yasovijaya, a Jaina 
author, 462, 465. 

Dacca, antiquity of, 141 

Docks, 130. 

Daksinamurti stotra Varttika, a 
work of Suresvar. 297. 

Dalba, an inforioi fighting cock. 


Dalhergiu Siaaoo, pollination of, 
105. 

Dams ot Akbar, 242, (»0l. 
Danrla-Sarnata, equably of punish 
ment, 260. 

Dangpo dbang byed runpai dgu 
byung, 303. 

Data Shikoh, 468. 

Daru-l-jihad mint , 65(>. 

Das-Gupta. H. on (Ijpoaster, 


Devanampiyatissa, coronation of, 
69, 70. 

Devikot in Dinajpur District, 
mosque at, 26, 27. 

Dexidoi^ 130. 

Dey, N., on history of Hughli, 699, 
Dhakeswari, goddess, 141, 146. 
DhammapSlattheri, Preceptress to 
Sanghamitta, the princess, 68. 
DhSrichandra, great-grandfather 
to Durlava Mallik, 132. 

Dharma Maharaatas, Superinten- 
dents of morals, 260. 

Dharmapal, 1.12, 427. 

,, the capital of, 131. 
Dinfiaga, 420. 

Diprococciia of Friedlander, cvi, 
Diptera, growth of knowledge of, 
135. 

Diseases of fowls. 84. 

Dogra Wars, History of, 422, 42.1. 

' Dolichojiidcr ^ 138, 140. 

I Don thanmcad grubpa (Sarva 
' Siddhartha), Life of, 461, 402, 

' ^ 03 . 

1 Dpal brtsegs, a toaeher, 477 
Drury, F. J., on enlarged thyroiil, 

I cxxxvi. 

1 Duas poses do escrtrlatn xormelho, 

Duinmuddumaka, tho village ot, 

I 487 

I Durlav Malhk, a village bard. 131. 

i 

' K 

Earwigs, exhibit t)f, cxx, 

1 EgK« fowls, 79. 

I Elaodendron glauctim, pollination 
I of, 104. . 1 ^ f 

I Electro-chemical equivalent ot 

Nickel, 39. . , , , . a a 

Electrolysis with nickel plates, 44. 
, Elliott prize, xcv 
Etnpida^, 138. 

i Endere, a town in 1 urkostan 98. 

Efiatalia, 138. 
i arvornm^ 104. 


bn Gongamopteris beds, 179. 
Dasakumara earita, date of the, 


! EvoproaopQ, 137 

' Exuvia sorpentis (drug), -> 


308. 

dBus, in Ladakh, 93. 

DeCastro, Father J. , a short history 
of, 286. 

Delhi, Artisans drawn to, 66. 

Emperors, curly coins oi. 

Depreciation of currency, 

Desho legs, one of the six good 
ones of the earth, 407. 

Desideri, the Jesuit, 421. 


Fakliru-d-din, Sovereign of Siinar- 

ganw, 147. r oir. 

Fadconry, technical terms of, 310. 
Farghana, Babar in, 224. 

Faridpur, mint at, ib7. 
Farrukh-siyar, coin of, 

Fasdolaria spp. , the operculum 
(drug), 614. 
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FathSbad, Faridpur, 167. 

Fatty aoidfl. Volatile, 183. 

Fellows, rules for election of, cviii. 
Fellowship list, xv. 

Ferhang'i Jehangiri, 263. 
Ferhang-i-Kashidi, 263. 
Ferhang-i-Saruri, 263. 

Fermor, L. L., on a palaeolithic 
implement, 381. 

Ferushanagar, 133. 

Firoznagar, mint of, .180. 

Fish bile (drug), 616. 

Flowers, Pollination of, 101. 
Foeniculum vulgar e (drug), 80. 

Food to be given to the game cock 
before battle, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83. 
Fossils, miocene, 19. 

Fowls, colour of, 78. 

,, four breeds of , 73. 

Francke, A. H., Kev., on history of 
Ladakh, 393. 

On history of Tibet, 93. 

Fuaua sp. (drug), 616. 


(I 

Gaja Sutras, Date of, .308. 

Gall, 86. 

Game-Cock, varieties of, 89. 

,, points of, 89. 

,, ,, a list of the colours of 

the, 78. 

,, diseases of the, 84. 
Gandha madana, mountain, 60, 61. 
Qaiigamopteria kaahmirienaiay 179. 
Gangarampur, mosque of, 23. 
Garga Samliita, date of the compi- 
lation of, 308. 

Garhganw, treasury, 027, 628. 
Gangetic delta, 543. 

Gauhati, 141. 

Gaur, mosques of, 2.’>, 29, 30. 
Gaura, t)06. 

Ghagas, a fowl, 73. 

Ghagraiiati, close to Pihjuri on'the 
GhSgar River, 429. 

Gil^pt Dards, 96, 97. 
Ginjak&vasatha, the Brick Hall or 
Tiled Hall at Nadiks, 59. 
Olyoyphana veraicolor. 104. 

Gnya khri btsanpo, the first king 
of Tibet, 93, 97, 98, 99. 
gNyara rtse, a house name, 96. 
Gkialdihi , mosque at, 26. 
Gopalganj, in the Dinajpur, dis- 
trict. mosque at, 26. 
Gopichandra, king, 131, 132, 133. 
GorakhnKth, followers of, 131. 
Qoaaypium hirsutum, 102, 103. 

„ indicium, 102. 


Qoaaypium •pollination of, 

102, 103. 

Qovindachandra, 133. 

,, coin of, 161. 

Grags ’adzinma, wife to Sarva 
Siddhartha, 402, 403. 

! Oraptomyzat 138. 

I Green , G. R. M. , on clinical oesea. 

' cxli; 

Grieg, E. D. W., on Amcebjc, 
cxxviii. 

,, On sleeping sickness, oii. 

Grigum btsanpo, son of Sribs khri 
btsanpo, 406, 413. 

Grong mkhyer gser sky a or Kapila- 
vastu. 400. 

Gru bzhi ‘Four Corners.* 396. 

gSal rgyal, (Prasenjit), the Son of 
Thsangs sbyin, Brahmeuiatta, 
401. 

! gSangba or ’aBru bdus, a Tibetan 
historical work, 393. 

gTso, * Lord,’ 96. 

, Gum&na Singh, grants of, 496. 

1 Gung srong *adii rje, a king, 97. 

Gunmant Mosque in Ga\ir, 32. 

Gupta coins, 141, 142. 

gYur Idod, a short notice of, 96. 

gZugsean snyingpo (Bimhisara), 

I 401. 

U 

‘ Ha,’ The letter, a short note on, 
430, 431. 

Hadi siddhS, spiritual guide to 
Gopichandra, 133. 

Haiderabad, Deccan, fowls of, 73. 

Hajr-ul-yahudi, Encrinito (drug), 
507. 

Halicorc indicua, liver oil of, 617. 

Hall of Tonsure, 62. 

Haraprasad Shastri , Mahamaho- 
padhyaya, on * The Bhasaparic 
cheda*. 311. 

I On the Discovery of Abhisa- 
I mayalamkara, 426. 

On the Dismemberment of 
the Maurya Empire, 269. 

On Max Muller’s theory of 
Sanscrit Literature in the 
I fourth century A.D., 306. 

Hardwiohia hinata^ pollination of, 
104. 

! Harrison, E. P., On the strength of 
I Sulphuric Acid Solution used in 
( Secondary cells in India, 471. 

Harsavarddhana, two copper- plate 
I grants of, 431. 

{ Hasan, a historian of Kashmir, 

’ 109,200,202. 
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Hemtabad mosque, 1^0. 

Hidimbapiira, 1()6. 

High prices in food grains, reasons 
for, 128. 

'Hindu Influence on mosques, 24. 

Hindupati 8ingh, Grant of Kaja, 
495, 496. 

Hippoftiderua^ dung as drug. 521. 

HippurittSy 266. 

Ho dialect, the, 251. 

Hontuin-Schindlcr, A., on the word 
‘scarlet,* 263 

Hooper, D., on Materia Medica 
Animalium Indica, 607. 

On Mcidicinal Lizards, 301.^ 

Hor kingdoms of the North (3'ur- 
kistan), 410. 

Hosten, H., on Jesuit missionaries 
in Mogor, 527- 

On old guns in Bengal, 4H3. 

On the Marsden MSS., 437. 

On wlio Planned the Taj, 2S1. 

Hughli, history of, 690 

origin of name, 609. 

Husain shah, conquests of, 156 

Husam-ud'din Iwaz, successor of 
Bakhtyar, 23. 

Hyoscyatmia seed in A j wain, Hi. 

f/er seeds (drug), 84. 


Iddhis, Supernatural powers, 65. 
Idgah, a prayer place, 32. 

Ikhtiyaru d-i)in Yuzbak Tughnl | 
Khan, invasion of Katnrup by, , 
IBO. ! 

Impaticna balsarninay 106. 
Implement, Palooolithic, 381. I 

Imtiyazgarli mint, 686. , 

IndaguttH, tlio elder, an Aihata, 
66 . , I 

Indian game-cock, 73, 89. i 

Museum, stylos in the, 1. 
lndigo(<ra glandulosa, 106. 

Iron, medicinal preparations of, 
386. 

,, method of estimating rreo, 
in the presence of Ferrous 
and Ferric Salts, 387. 388. 

,, styles, 1. 

Irvine, W. , on the mint of riroz- 
nagar, 680. 

Islam Khan, reputed founder ot 
Dacca Town, 141. 

J 

Jafar Khan, a mosque of, 23. 
Jahandar, coins of, 235, 238. 
Jaliangir, coins of, 232. 


Jaimini’s theory of prainaiias, 298. 
Jaintia coins, 163. 

Jalal-ud'din, a mosque of, 28. 
Jambudipa, 60, 01, 64. 71 
Jasavilosa, 469 
.lats, language of, 093. 

Jatu glossary, 093. 

Jaunpur mint , 242. 

.layadityadeva 1. the Gorakhpur 
grant of, 480. 

Jayadityoiieva, Jl.tlic Goraklipur 
grant of. 487. 

.Tayanta, king of Gaiira, 006. 
•Tayantapur, Silver Tanka of, 169. 
Jerome Veroneo, the architect, 
281, ‘:S4, 286, 2H8. 

Jew’s Harp in Viiiiniin, 689. 

Jhupi granted 'rriloeanapalntkn a, 
488. 

.Tfianasara, 4ti9. 

.loseph, E., on lanyuagi ot dais of 
Hohtak, 693. 

K 

Kache { Kashin ir), 1 1 4 
Kadam Rasnl buildings. 32 
Kadru, wife to Kashyapa, Itto. 
Kalna, inoscpie at , 28. 

Kamandaki’s NIti S'a.stra, u notice 

of, 307. 

Kamatapur, 622, 023. 

'capture of, 162. 
Ivanirup, conquest ol, 167. 

Kanika, life of, 479, 480. 

Kanvas ani ' heir works. 20 1 . 
Kapilavatthu , birth-place of 
dha, 66. 

Kappa, ail age, 65. 

Karaknath, a fowl, 73. 

Karuls, 049. 

Karaniku-thakkura Sahado\ii, 4MK 
Kurnasuvarua, 606. 

Kafnatak, fowl, 73. 

Kasha mosque, 29. 

, Kashmir, etymology of, 197 
J, history of, 196. 

1 ,, hst of kings of, 20.). 

I Kasinatha. historian, 627. 

Katantra Sutras, date of, 307. 

1 Kantilya’s Artlm-S’aHtnv, a notice 
of, 300. , 

Kavicaiidra, a scribe to Vidyani- 
vasa, 312. „ , 

Kelat, the Gajledsof Kochro in, 

khal’ifatabad, in03i|U(! at, 25. UH- 
Khams, Tibetan province ol, VM. 
Khavatin-khuslik, earthworms as 

a drug, 609. 

Khens, 022. 
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Kheraul in Murahidabad, mosque 
of, 27. 

Khojah Majd al-din, 264. 

Khri bdun yul byiro, a priest, 97. 

Khromkha, governors, 405. 

Khulna, mosque at, 29, 30, 

Khunmu in Kashmir, plant*bearing 
beds of, 179. 

Kliustegs, a family name, 06. 

lUiwajah Jahan or Ulagh Khan 
Jahan, 147. 

KhwSjah Ubaid Ullah Ahrar, 222. 

King Edward VI I, resolutions on 
death of, cxix, cxxii. 

Kings of Kashmir, list of, 205, 

,, of Ladakh, 420. 422. 

„ of WestTibet.416,417, 418. 

Kirtinassa river, 646. 

Koch coins, origin of, 163, 154, 
166, 156. 

Kod5 dialect of Birbhum, 248. 

Koh'Si'Hah, shrine at, 123. 

Kolabira Thana, Mundas of, 253. 

Kongjo, the Chinese princess 97. 

Ko-tche, a species of lizard, 302. 

Kots, fortresses, names of, 198. 

Kotwalipara, finely preserved for 
tification of, 429, 430. 

,, Spurious Grant, the 

text of, 435, 436. 

Kumfirajiva, an Indian Pandit, 
426. 

Kunawar, Tibetan inscriptions of, 
93. 

Kundalavana Vihara, third Bud- 
dhist Council in the, 480. 

Kurpa mint, 656 

Kurukh influence, 2.51. 

Ku^ana. 480, 481. 

KusinSrS, the Caitya at, 67. 

KusumSlahkara, a monastery, 478. 

Kusumbha mosque, 29. 

Kwei-shwangs, a branch of the 
Yuechi stock, 480. 

Kydia calycina, 106, 107. 


Lacerta agilis, 302. 

,, acincuB, an antidote for 
leprosy, 301, 

Ladakh, chronicles of, 393. 
Ladakhi kingdom, the ancient, 93, 
96. 97. 

Ladvags gongkhai thang, * the up- 
per plain of Ladakh,* 94. 
„ rgyalrabs, a description of, 
395. 

Lakhmanawati , mosques of. 23. 
Lakshmi Narayan, 155. 


Lakshmi Narayan, a silver half- 
tanka of, 168. 

Lalitdditya, King of Kashmir, 198, 

200 . 

Langdarma's Persecution of Bud- 
dhism, 415, 416. 

Language of Jats of Rohtak, 693. 

LankavatSra of the Buddhists, 
808. 

Lari of Bijapur, 687. 

Larinua macuUttue (drug), 512. 

Later spread of Buddhism, the 
story of the, 416. 

LaTouolio, T. H. D.. on the Lonar 
Lake, cxxxii. 

Lattan mosque in Gaur, 27. 

Laqwa or paralysis of the face, 
antidote to, 87. 

Law of Piety, the extent of the, 

66 . 

Load, carbonate of, 86. 

Leeches, in medicine, 509. 

Legflpar rababsad, (Suprabuddha), 
401. 

Leh and Lhasa, the kings of, 403 

Leptida ^ 137. 

Leucaa urticcrfolia, 106 

Lha tho thori snym bshal, an in- 
carnation ol Kiintu b/angpr> 
(Samanta-bhadra). 407. 

Lhachen utpala, 417. 

Lhari, site of, 94, 95. 

Lhasa, capital of Tibet, 93, 90, 97, 
99. 

Li, a country near Nepal or I’ur- 
kistan, 97. 

Library, report on, oiii 

Libyin, a Brahman, 97, 9". 

Limbdi Treasury, 669. 

Lispa, 139. 

Lisus, Jew’s harp used bv, 689. 

Litacca aehifera (drug), 76. 

Lizards, medicinal, 300. 

Lloyd, B. L., an Amoebae, cxxviii. 

Lolare Bambro, a favourite love- 
song, 201. 

Lonar Lake, a brief description of 
the, cxxxii. 

Logic, Hindu, 289. 

Lu rdur Singh, same as Rudra 
Singh, 94. 

Luciliat 139. 

,, duxy 104. 

Luff a echinata (drug), 84. 


M 

Mahuia cjrinata, 302. 

, (drug), 617. 

' Madanapala, 490. 
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grant of KSnyakubja, | 

Madhainagar, grant of Laksmana 
Sena, 493, 494. 

Mahabharata in its present form, 
date of the, 308. 

Mahadevatthera, spirituai guide of 
Mahinda, the prince, 68. 

Mahakala, king of serpents. 65. 

Mahak^apa, the elder, 68, 69, 08. 

Mahanaman, llodh-fraya inscrip- j 
tion of, 431. 

Mahaparinibban Sntta, Buddha 
ghose’s Commentary on the, 57. 

Maharaja-Kurnara Kirtti SIrhha, 
Grant of the. 496. 

Maharaja-Kumara Udota Singh, 
Grant of, 494. 

Maharaja-Kanika-lelvha, a short 
note on, 477. 

MaliHsappika, a palace of .\8oka, 
64. 

Maliavuinsa, the, 67, 60. 02, 6.', 72. 

Mahavarunatthera. an Arhat, 62. 

Mahavihara, the groat Caityn in 
Ceylon, 58. 

Mahinda. Son of Asoka, 6H, 70, 71. 

Mahmud Bandar, 573. 

Mahmud Shah, 146. 

Mahnad in Hughli, 61 2. 

Maibong. Kachuri Capital, 160. 

Maili of Herat, poet, 583. 

Mai-sutr-arabi , rennet from camel, 
619, 620. 

Maitra, S. N., on the oleotro- 
ehemical equivalent of Nickel, 
39. 

Maitreyauatha, author of AbhiHa- 
inaySlamkaia 425, 426. 

Maitreya, the image ol, 420. 

Majlis Saheb, the mosque of, 28. 

Malavikagnimittra, 261 

Man Singh, Governor of Bengal, 
mosquo of, 33. 

Manahali grant of MadanapSla, 
490. 

MSnasollaHa; see Daksinamiirti 
stotra Varttika, 207, 298. 

MSnavasitika^, 486. 

Mandena Mi4ra, 468. 

Mandari aemi-oonsonants, 252. 

Mangala, a palace of Asoka, 640. 

Mangpos bkurba' (Mahasamrnata), 
398. 

Mangsrong mane: btsan, 410. 

MSnikchandra rSjar Gan , 131. 

Manriquo, a Spanish monk, 281, 
282. 

Manu Samhita, date of, 307. 

Manuscripts, search for Sanskrit, 
xxiv. 


Marsden MSS. , importance of the, 
437. 

Maryul, ‘ the lower land,’ the name 
of Ladakh, 93. 

Masjidkur mosque, 29. 

Mathura Bhasya. Date of, 307. 
Maticitra, a Buddhist monk, 477, 
478. 

Matsya, Visnu and Vayu Puranas, 
Dates of, 307. 

Maya, mother of Gautama Bud- 
dha, 59. 

MayanSmati, king Gopichandra's 
' mother, 131 , 132, 133 
' Maynard, F. I*., on a case of knpo 
sis disease, exxv 
On the diagnosis and treatment 
' of sinuses , oxxxvii. 

, On cavernous venous angioma 
' of the orbit, cxxxvi. 

Megachile anthracinay 106 
Megaepis craasus, 104. 

Megaw, .1, W. D., on a Filaria in 
the spermatic cord, cvi. 

On clinical coses, xlvii, cwii, 
cxxix, cxvxvii. 

On diseases of circulatory ‘sys- 
tems , iii. 

On Pneumothorax, xWii. 

Mehl, C., on Miindari Phonolog . 
247. 

I Meghnu, changes in course of, 546. 
Mclmgrtna marqaritifera pearls 
for medicine, 612, 513. 

Melghat, por)i.ation of flowers in 
the, 101, 100. 

Melia Azadirachta (drug), 85 
,, Azedarach (drug) 84 
Member list, xlix. 

Menotho’s work on Astronomy , 
308. 

Mercur-'us Nitrite and Benzyl 
chloride, interact um betwoon, 
604, 506. 

M(8ua ferrea. 106 
Metre, long, in I’rabodhachnndro- 
daya, 175. 

Milk of buffalo, 181. 

,, of camel OB drug, 86 
Miocene fossils, 19. 

Mipham dbangpo, a lama, 94 
Mipham ragon, a lama, 94. 

Mirza Zu-1 Qarnin, the Catholic 
Armenian, 287, 461. . 

Missajea, the, a mountain east of 
Anuradhapura, 70 
Missi, a tooth-powder, 83. 
Missionaries in Mogor, 627. 
Moggaliputtatissa, pr. n, 68, 70. 
Molla Simla , in the Hughli district, 
mosque at, 20. 
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]!ilon Mohan Chakra varti, on Mos- 
ques of Bengal , 23. 

Monasteries, the work of building 
the, 6<5. 

Monohar Gupta, on the butterfat of 
the Indian buffalo, 181. 

Morsgiva, a palace of Asoka, 64. 

Moschtts moschHerua^ wu8k oK 520. 

Mosques, pre-Mughal, in Bengal, 
23. 

Mfcchakatika, the, 262, 307. 

Muhammad Ayam. Prinoe, 141. 

Muhaminad-i Bukhtyar, a mosque 
of, 23. 

Muhammad Shah, coin of, 237, 
239, 580. 

Muhammad Shah Silrl, 163 

Mukerjoo, S. C., on electric storage 
cells, 475. 

Mukhri btsanpo, 414. 

MuUa Saruri Kashi. 203. 

Mullah Ahmad, translator of the 
Rajatarangini, 199. 

Mummies, 622. 

,, (drug), 87. 

Munda Kodus, 248. 

Mundari dialect of the Sonepur 
Pargana, 247, 263. 

Mundas, phonology of, 247. 

Murdd Bdkhsh, Shdh Jahdn’s son, 
467. 

Murray, J. G., on a case of Paraly- 
sis, cxli. 

Muraribhatta, 468. 

Muaca corvina, 139. 

,, domeatica, 139. 

Muacidce^ 139. 

Mutasiva, king of Tambapunni, 
69, 70. 

Muzzle for fowls, 76, 

Mycetophilidce, 136, 137. 

Mylahria Oichorii (drug), 61 1 , 612. 


N 

KagSrjuna, 426. 

Nagas, the, 68. 

Nanjio'H catalogue of Sanskrit 
Tnpitakas, 309. 

Nardoataehyft Jatamanai (drug), 76. 

Nasiru-d-din Mahmud I, gold 
tankas of, 148, 149. 

Nasrat, a son of Husen, mosque 
of, 33. 

Nawab Rashid Khan ka Bagicha, 
141. 

Nayavijaya, High-priest of the 
TapSgacoha, 462. 

NemeatrinidcB, 138. 

Nfmocera, 137. 


Neogi, P., on Aurvedic prepara- 
tions, 386. 

On phenyl-nitro- methane, 603. 

On reactions in presence of 
Nickel, 593. 

Nga-loit-kyant, a species of Trygon, 
616. 

NibbSna, £nal emancipation , 59. 

Nickel, electro-ohcmioal equivalent 
of, 39. 

,, reactions in the presence 
of. 693. 

Nigrodha, 62, 63 64, 60. 

Nilamata Purana, extracts from 
the. 195. 

Nirgranthakas, Buddhist mendi- 
cants, 66. 

Nirnai-Sindhu, a work on astrono 
my, 204. 

Niskan^ka, a commentary on 
Tarkika raksa by Mallinath , 298. 

Norman, H. on Buddhist 

Legends of Asoka, 57. 

Nummulitea Atacicus (drug), 507. 

Nundolrvl Dey, on the History of 
Hughli, 699. 

Nott, A. H., on a case of placenta 
praevia, cxvii. 

Nyayabhusans, a commentary on 
BhSsarvajna’s Nyayasara, 298. 

NyayakhandanakhSdya, a work of 
Yasovijaya, 466, 467. 

Nyuyaloka, 466, 467. 

Nyayupradipa, a work of Yasovi- 
jaya, 466. 

Nyimai gnyon (Suryavarafia), 399. 

Nyima rnam rgyal, 421. 

O 

Ochre, red (drug), 86. 

’Odsrung, gLangdarma’s son, 416. 

Oe«ht'/cc, 138. 

O'Kinealy, Major F , on the 
Laryngo tracheoscope, xlvi. 

On Laryngotrachcoscopy , xl vii. 

Orissa, famine of. 1860, 120. 

, , grant of GaySda-tuhgadeva, 
493. 

,, plates of V^idyadharabhan- 
ja Deva 492, 493. 

Orodua, 179. 

Ostrea Delgadoi, 267. 

,, sp. (drug), 513. 

I Over-issue of currency, 109. 

I Ox, drugs from, 618. 

P 

I 

^ Paocayeidayaka, donor of requi- 
sites, 68. 
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Paocekabuddha, 00, Gl 62, 04 . 
69. 

Padma ohenpu (Mahapadma), 
father of BimbiHara 401 
Palaeonistul fash , 170 
Palaka of Uijaymi. 262 
Palkot, Miindss of tho, 2CJ 
Palm leaves, writing on, 1 
Pamiangchi, a monastery in Sik 
kim, 477. 

Paficanan Neogi, on Phenyl Nitro 
Methane, 60.3 

On reactions m the presence 
of Nickel, .593 

Paiicavin^ati Sahasiika Prajfia 
paraiQita, date of tho Chinese 
translation ot, 4^0, 427 
PandaniiH oJoratittatmus, 75 
PAndiv Lar, tho building of tho 
Puiidaxas, 200. 

Pandua in Hughli GIO 
Pandua Haztat, mosques of 26 
Pangon%a ruia, 1()7 
Panini s (.rammar date ot 306 
Papilio polytea 103 104 lOh 
Pamara colata, 1 0.1 104 
Parikshit, age of, 201 
Patanjali, a contemporary of 
PusyaMittra 2(>1 
PatanjulPs Mahabhasya, datt of, 
307 

Pathin Coins (>9l 
Patiakelia giant ot Sivaiaja, 
4J1 

Patkapara noai Doiuai in Rang 
pur, 131. 

Pa\a th( Cait>a at 67 
Pearls eight kinds of GO 
Penena monodon (drug), 500 610 
Penmattum (yphoideurn 74 
Pons, 2 

Perrott H R on Indian Prices, 
109 

Persian manuscripts scan h for 

XXMl I XXXI \ 

Peshawar mint (>56 
Phenyl Nitro Methane preparation 
of, 603 5(r4 

Philipps W R , on Marsden MSb 
m the British Museum, 437 
Phillott , D C., on Cock fighting, 73 
On Falconry, 316 
Phlebotomua argentipea, 13G 
Phyi dbang stag itse, old capital 
of Tibet, 03 

Phyllanthua Emhltca in lood < f 
game f iwls, 77 

Phyaeter macrocephalaa ambergris 
of, 617 

Piend butterfly , 106 
Pterorrhiza Knrrooa (drag) 84 


Pilgrim H W , oil Acute Hepatitis 
cxxii 

On a cyst, cvi 

On a cy st of the epiglottis c\ i 
Ptmptnella, 106. 

, Amsum (drug) 84 

Pinna oatrcaiformta^ 257 
Ptnua Oerardwna seeds as food, 74 
Ptper Cttbeha, 80 

, longum (drug) 76 
PtpunculidcL, 138 
Piyadasa a Synonym of Asoka 
59 04 68 

Placenta otbtcularia, (drug) 613 
Plantaqo major (drug), 87 
P^iglhnm, 87 

Platant'^ta qanqcttca, hvoi oil ot 
617 518 

PlaU from Hauurpui spuriou'' 
bron/e, 404 

PlaiGB, { oppi r, tho Soc u t^ s colh r 
tion of, 486 
Platqpe ida 1.38 

Poom^ alluded to in the Mahnbha 
sya 308 

Pomegranate SI 

PorahSt Mimdori dialtct ot 247 
262 253, 54 
Porto piqueno, 600 
Prahodhachandio Day a 175 
Prajiltiparamiba and IMRd}j\ amaka 
kanka, works of Nagarjuns 300 
Pramana, definition oi 289 200 
201 

Pramanas of \e Indian Logician 
200 

Pi amothesvaii, Queen 015 
PrasastaPada Bhasya date of, 307 
Pratibha a kind ot pramana a 
notice of, 298, 290 300 
Priinua commumi (drug) 87 
Paychuihdnp, 1.30 137 
Payqm phyllum Hollandt 179 
Pteroceraa lambtn (drug), 514 
Punchanan Neogi and Birendia 
Bhutan Adhikar^ on Shata puta 
Lauhaund ^ iiahasru^pula Latilia, 
386 

Punch marked coins 227 
Puntra (iranatu n (drug) 7t» 
Pupipara, 139 
Pupphapura, 64 

Pusya Mittra, the ( omtnander in 
Chief of the Mauiy>a Empire, 
260, 261 
• 

R 

Rada, 600 
RadtoWea, 266 
RafiudDarjat com of 214 
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RShsn grant of Qobindacandra o 
Kanauj, 491. 

Rahula Bhadra, 426. 

Raistnfl in food of game fowls, 79. 

RijS ChatrasSla, grant of, 495. 

Kajagaha, near Patna, 68, 06, 67. 

Rajamahal, mosques at, 33. 

,, stone in mosques, 26. 

Rajcurajsrbhat^, son ox Deva- 
khadga, 489. 

K&jatarangini, the Sanskrit history 
of Kashmir, 199, 200. 

Rajshahi, mosque at, 29, 30. 

Rdmadeva, one of the descendants 
of Pandavas, 200. 

RamagSma 58, 66. 

Ramayan,date of the, 308. 

Ram Singh, 141. 

Rangannathasrami Aryavaraguru, 
S.P.V., on Rasiapaasana, 167. 

Rasavahini, a Pali work, 57. 

Radiid Khan, 141. 

Rashid-al-din, the Vazir of the 
iVIongol Kings of Persia, 264. 

Rasiapaasana, an old Prakrit 
worK, 167. 

Ratn&kar Purdna, 109. 

Rayim Khan of Chigtan, 422. 

Ray, Sting (drug), 616. 

,, &om the Ganges, cxxir. 

Redundancy of currency, 109. 

Reg-i-Mahi, a kind of Lizard, 301, 
302. 

Rehearsal of the Law, the third, 
68. [646. 

Rennell, changes since his maps. 

Report^, Annual, v. 

rUyal rabs, the, 93, 96, 97, 99. 

rOyal arid dgS (Rashtrananda), 
400. 

rOyalpui chu (Hoangho), 410. 

rGyalrabs spunpo gsum khug 
blonpoi rgyal mthsan, 303. 

Rhamnua. 104 

Rheum offloinale (drug), 81. 

Rhinoceros unicornis, drugs from, 
518. 

Rhyphidce, 136, 137. 

Hhyphus fenestralis, 136. 

Ri dbang thunpo, Sumeru, 396. 

Rigpaean, the minister, 97. 

Rinchen-mohog, a Tibetan Lama, 
477. 

Kivers of Gangetio delta, 643. 

rNabacan, (Karnika), king of Gru* 
adzin (Potala), 399. 

Rogers, L. , on cirrhosis of the liver, 
cxli. 

Rohtak, language of Jats of 693. 

Rongdo, a vill^e in the Nubra 
vflJley, 96. 


Rongdo, the western province of 
Baltistan, 96. 

Ross, E. D., on DivSn-i>Babur 
PffdishSh, appendix, 1. 

On the word scarlet, 266. 

rTsumi, near the Manasarowar 
lake, 99. 

Rubia oordifolia (dmg), 96. 

Rudistce, 266, 268. 

Rudra NySyavacaemati, a poet, 
314. 

Rudra NyayavScaspati Bhajj^ar- 
ya, a Nyaiyayika, author of 
BhabavilSsa, 314. 

Rukh Khan, mosque of, 27. 

Rupee coinage, 119. 

Rupee, value of, 109. 

Rungpur, King Gopichandra uf. 


S 

Sa thsoma (GopS), wife to Sava 
Sidhartha, 402. 

Sadhya interpreted, 292. 
Safi-ud-din, Shah, 23. 

Saghirlat a well-known woollen 
cloth, 263. 

Saheb Qiran (title), 674. 

Sakirlat, same os saghirlat, 263, 
264. 

Saklatin, same as Sakillat, 264. 
Shkyamuni, followers of, 133. 
SSkyas, Genealogy of the, 397. 
Salep, 86. 

Salik mosque, 29. 

Salt, black, 81. 

Saltpetre, 84. 

SSmbhar, salt, 74. 

SamScaradeva, the king, 434. 

,, spurious grant of, 429. 
Samanera, the, 63, 64. 

Samtata, frontier king of, 144. 
Samudra Gupta, a coin of, 143. 
Sancha, a nummulite from Mazari 
hills (drug), 508. 

Banda, 302. 

Sang-i-irmali , a fossil (drug), 507. 
Sang-i khuruB, a fossil encrinite 
(dri^), 607. 

Sang-i-shadnaj, a fossil nummulite 
(drug), 608. 

Sangh nadh (drug), 607. 
SanghamittS, daughter of Asoka, 
a convert to Buddhism, 68, 72. 
Sangs rgyas (Buddha), 403. 
Sanskrit renaissance of 4th cen- 
tury, 306. 

,, dialects during 

the, 308, 309. 

Santali and Mundari, 249, 261. 
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Sapromyzinm 139. 

Saqlad, 266 

Sarahan ,the old capital of Bashahr. 
93. 

Sar^haga, 139. 

Ba^ankarfija, the O an jam plate of 
the time of, 431. 

Satgaon in the Hughly District, 
mosque of, 23, 26, 28, 614. 

Satgumbaz mosque, 30. 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, on 
Maharaja-Kanika-lekha, 477. 

On Ya6ovijaya Gani, 463. 

Satisar, ancient name of Kashmir, 
196, 196. 

Satish Chandra Ganguli on the 
butterfat of the Indian buffalo, 
181. 

Satish Chandra Mukerjoe, on stor- 
age cells in Bengal, 475. 

* Scarlet,* various forme and mean- 
ings of the word, 263, 269, 266. 

Scincus mitranteSf 301. 

,. drug, 616, 617. 

sDe suod gsum, Tripitaka, 412 

Seal, disc for, on iron styles, 16. 

Search for Arabic and Persian 
MSS., xxvii. 

Secondary cells, 471. 

Seistan deposits, 266. 

Smecio, 106. 

Sengge’ agram (Simhahanu), Archer 
of Jambudvipa, 401. 

Sengge mam rgyal, 419, 420. 

Sepia (drug), 616 , 

Sepainoi 139. 

sGra gcan ’adzin (Rahula), 403. 

Shah Alam, coins of, 234, 238. 

Shah Alam II, coins of, 243. 

Sh6h Al&u-d-din Muhammad a 
letter from, 452. 

Shahjahan, coin of, 233. 

,, II, coin of, 236. 

ShSh JSni Ma’sud Jalal-ul-hak, 
Sultan, 23, 

Shaista Khan, Ruler of Bengal, 
mosque of, 33. 

Shargolha in Purig, 97. 

Shata and Shahasra fouta lauha. 
Preparation of, 386, 386, 387. 

Sher Shah, the first Bengal coinage 
of, 160. 

Shing lab cha, a mountain pass in 
Tibet, 99. 

Shing^i , same as Shing lab cha, 99. 

Shrine, Siamese, 623. 

Siddhl^tas abridged by VarSha 
mihira. Date of, 308. 

Sikander Shah, mosques of, 33. 

Sikbeta Singh, Grant of RSja, of 
the year 1847, 496. 


Siklat, a woollen cloth, 263. 
Siklatun, a town in Rum, 263. 
Silojit, 622. 

Simuliidee, 13G. 

Singapore, fowls of, 73. 

Stngara Chief Vatsaraja, 433. 
Singui, 604, 010. 

Binhapura, town, 604 
Skanda Gupta, a coin of, 143. 

Sky id Ide nyima mgon, 416. 
sNums, a house name, 96. 

Soda, carbonate of (drug), 86. 
Sohgaura plate, a short note on, 
485, 486. 

Solanum niqrum (drug), 76, 86. 
Sopuhia delphinifolia^ 106. 
Spermatic cord, cvi. 

Spkrrrophoria, 138. 

Spiders wobs for staunching 
wounds, 82. 

Spilogaater, 139. 

Spolium Sorpentis (drug), 616. 
Sponge (drug), 608. 

Spree^ of Buddhism, 70. 

Spu, site of, 94. 

Spu rgyal, ‘ King of Spu,’ 04. 
sPyan ras gzigs, Avalokita, 408. 

S*rl Candra, Candra Gupta’s 
brother’s son, 478. 

SrimalS Sutra the first work on 
Mahay an School, 309. 

Srong btsan Sgampo, founder of 
Lhasa, 93, 97, 98, 99. 

1 Ssanang Ssetsen, the, 95. 

I Stapleton, H. K. , on the History of 
I Assam, 6 

On the History and Ethnology 
of North-eastern India, 141. 
On the Kotwalipara grant, 429. 

I Stevens, C. R., on a case of sai- 
I come, cvi. 

On a dentiferouBcyst, cvi. 

On clinical cases, cvi, exxv. 

On Hydronephoosis, cvi. 
StomoxyincB, 139. 

Storage cells. The average life of, 
476. 

Story of the Honey merchants, 60. 
Stratiomyidoit 137. 

Strohilanthea , 106. 

Suharnachandra, grandfather to 
Durlava Mallik, 132. 
Suddhodana, father to Gautama 
Buddha, 59. 

Sue Vihar, inscription ^of Kaniaka, 

- 186 . 

Sfif mansuj az pashm, 266. 
Siiklehmun, the son of the Ahdrri 
^g, 161, 162, 163. 
,, initiated Ahom coin- 
age, 620. 
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Sulphur, 86. 

Sumana, the eldest Son of King 
Bindusara, 62, 72. 

Sumangala vilasini, a work of Bud- 
dha ghosa, 67. 

Sumha, kingdom of, 602. 
Sunargaon, mosque at, 25, 26. 
Supratikasvamf, 433. 

Symphorian, Father, a Capuchin 
missionary of Agra, 2S2. 

Syritta, 138. 

SyrphidcF^ 138. 

Syrphus, 138. 


TabanidcD, 137, 140. 

Tabashir, 83. 

Tabrizi Jalaluddiii Shah, 32. 
Tachardia Lacca (drug), 610. 
TachinidcF. 139 
Taj, the, 281. 

Talu ka sar-jSii®' blisease of the 
Palate, antidote to, S6, 87. 
Tamba pauni, 60, 70. 

Tautipara mosque, 29. 

Tara, a Tantnc goddess, 626 
Tarko-raksS, a work of Veradaraja 
on Indian Logic, 297. 

Taxila plate, 486. [689. 

Ta.vlor G. P., on a Bijapur rupee, 
On Bijapur Lari, 687. 

On coins from Limbdi, 669, 
673. 

On the coins of the Adi I Shahi 
dynasty of Bijapur, 678. 

On the half muhr. No 172, 
690. 

On tho title Sahib Qiraii, 674. 
Temperature, Standard, Report of 
the Committee on, cix. 

Teni, a breed of fowls, 73. 

T trios Bp , 103 

Terminalia Chebula (drug), 81, 86 
Therevidcp. 138, 

Theriaca Andromaohij 302. 
Thibetan Khri (throne) kings, 394. 
Tho tho rilong btsan or klu rgyal 
(N5ga raja), 407. 

Thonmi, inventor of the Tibetan 
script, 97, 98. 

Thonmi, the Son of Anu, 408. 
Three Brothers, the Honey Mer- 
chants, the story of, 60. 

Thse brtan, the king, 422. 

Thee dbang rnam rgyal, 419. 
ThupA. rSma, a dagoba, 68, 59, 72. 
Tibet, first king of, 93. 

Tibetan script in Turkestan, the 
theory of the first origin of, 97 , 
98. 


TilakchSnd, 132, 133. 

TtpulidoB, 136, 137. 

Tissa, son of Bindusara, King of 
Magadha, 62, 64, 69, 70, 71. 

Tissatthera, son of Moggali, pre- 
ceptor of Prince Mahi^a, 68. 

Tista river, change in course of, 
646 

Titagarh, in the district of the 24- 
Pergannahs, 28. 

Tog dkarpo (svetakotu), 401. 

Triacanthua hiaculeatua, 498, 499, 
600 

,, blocJii, 498 

,, hreviroatria^ 498, 499, 

600. 

,, indietta, 499 

,, nieuhofi, 499. 

,, oxycephalua. 499, 600. 

,, atrigilifer, 498, 499, 

600. 

,, weberi, 497, 498. 

Tridojr procumbtna^ 106. 

Trigault, a letter of Father Nicolas, 
483 

Tripetida , 139, 140. 

Triveni in the Hughh district, 
mosque of, 23,613. 

Trombidium grandiasimum (drug), 
86, 610. 

Trygon micropa (drug), 616. 

Tuhipora muaicOy organ pipe coral 
(drug), 608. 

TurbintVa rapa (drug), 614. 

Turbo sp., the operculum of (drug), 
516. 

Turkestan, a description of, 98. 

Typha elephant no, 699. 

U 

Ubu bla sgang, tho palace of, 96. 

UdayanaeSrya, 468. 

Uduyasena, MundeAvari Inscription 
of, 431. 

Ulagh Khan Jahan, founder of 
l&alifatabad, 147. 

Umasrativacaka, orator of Patali 
putra, 310. 

Umbu bla sgang, a castle in 
Ladakh, 96, 99. 

Vnio spp. (drug). 613. 

Unto marginalia^ pearls for medi- 
cine, 612. 

Upendranath Brahmachari, on 
Kala azar, iii. 

Uriyas, characteristic pens of the, 

11 . 

Uromaatix Hardwickiiy 302. 

Uraua U>rquatua^ grease of, 620. 

Ustad Isa, the architect, 287. 
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V 

Vairoohana, author of Rasiapa- 
iaana, 167. 

VaiabhaghSta-machine, a revolving 
platform, 69. 

Vanamali Chakravarti on the pra- 
mana of hindu l»gic, 289. 
Variations in Indian Price Levels I 
since 1861, 121. 

Vartrihari, king of MalwS, 133. 
Vanina grant of Jayacandra, 491, | 
49?. I 

VSsudeva Sarvabhauma, the , 
founder of • the greatness of i 
Navadvipa, 312. i 

VStsSyana^a idea of deduction, ’ 
295, 296. I 

VStsySyana Bhasya, Dates of, 307. i 
VHtsy ay ana’s Kfima Sutras, date i 
nf, 307. 

Venkatesh Vaman Sovani, on a 
long Metre in Prabodhaohandro> * 

daya, 175. i 

Vtrnonia aWhdmintica (drug), 84 
Vesali, a city, 06. 

Vidisa, 261. , 

Vidyfidhara JogikS, 430. 
VidySkar-prabha, Indian Pandita, 
477. ' ’ I 

Vijayadharma Suri, Sri, on the 
Yoga Sastra, 267. 

Vikrarapur, mosque at, 28. 

Vinala, wife to Kashyapa, 196. i 

Vinayukapaladeva, the grant of, 
488. I 

Vissakamma, the Divine Artisan, I 
69, 67. i 

VisvanathaXarkapaficanan, author 
of the GautSina Sutras and ' 
Bhaaapanccheda, 311, 312, 313. 
Viverra zibetfuty drug from, 621. 
V’ooabulary ol Technical Falconry 
Terms in Urdu, Persian and 
Arabic, 315. 

Vowels neutrei in the K5da speci- 
men, 250 

Vredonburg, W., on Ohoiidrodonta 
Bosei, 265. 

Vyapti, Definition of, 291. 
VysvahSrs-SamatS, equality in 
law-suite, 260. I 


W 

Watson, E. R., on buSalo butter, 

181 . 


W^ax, bees', in medicine, 510. 

Western India, cause of a rise in 
prices in, 119. 

White, AD., on X-ray Surgical 
photographs, cxvii. 

Whitehead, R. B., on Dams of 
Akbar, 691. 

On Indo Greek coins. 

On Muffhal coins, <^51. 

On Pathan coins, 565, 691. 

Witkania coagulana (^ug), 76. 

Wright, H. NHlsoijf on Mughal 
coins, 282, 238. 

On the Qandahar rupee of 
Muhammad Shah , 680. 


X 

Xylocopa aureipennia, 106. 
Xyloeopa feneatrata, 108. 


V 

Yarlha shambu, a river, 93. 
Yarlung, in Ladakh, 93, Ot. 
Yarthang, ‘ the upper plain,* 94. 
Yasovijaya, a brief history of, 463, 
464, 465. 

Yavana-jataka, date of, 308. 
Yeshes, the royal priest, 94. 

Yoga S&8tra> 267. 

Yusuf, a son of Barbak, mosquos 
of, 33. L 

Yudhishth^i, age of, 203. 


Z 

s 

ZahrbSd, or erysipelas, antidote 
to, 84, 85. [199.' 

Zainulabdin, ruler of Kashmir, 

Zamaiog ( Karandavyuha Sutra), 
408 

Zas gtsang, (S'uddhodana), 398, 
399. 

Zinla sin ide, one of the eight 
beauties of the earth, 407. 

Zinnia elegancy 106. 

Zizyphua jujuba (drug), 85, 86. 

Zla gam (' New moon '), eastern 
continent, 395. 

Zlum chags, *full moon,' northern 
continent, 396. 

Zu i Qarnin, an Armenian, 460. 

Zyr gaum, ' triangular,’ Southern 
(HAtinent, 395. 





